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It  ifl  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the  idea  of  undertaking 
a  work,  commemorative  of  deceased  American  clergymen 
first  occm'red  to  me.  I  conferred  with  the  venerable  Pro 
fessors  at  Princeton, — ^Doctors  Miller  and  Alexander,  anc 
several  other  distinguished  clergymen  of  diflFerent  dcnomi 
nations,  in  respect  to  it,  and  they  all  encouraged  me  U 
proceed.  At  that  time,  however,  my  conception  of  the 
work  was  very  imperfect,  and  I  had  no  thought  of  extending 
it  beyond  a  single  volume,  which  should  include  a  few  of  the 
most  brilliant  lights,  without  regard  either  to  denomination  oi 
chronological  order.  I  was  led,  however,  after  surveying 
more  carefully  the  field  of  my  labours,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limits  that  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  were  toe 
narrow  for  the  contemplated  work ;  and,  as  the  number  of 
Worthy  subjects  increased,  my  plan  proportionally  enlarged, 
until  it  finally  embraced  all  who  have  been  in  any  considera- 
ble degree  distinguished,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  present  time.  This  is  the  plan  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  in  these  volumes ;  but,  after  the 
most  diligent  and  extended  research,  I  feel  constrained  to 
say  that  there  are  important  names  omitted,  which  I  would 
gladly  have  included,  but  could  not,  for-  the  utter  want  of 
material.     I  may  add  that  there  are  divisions  of  some  of  the 


BWiinnitiniw,  ae  vaU  u  awne  reli^poas  wtiatUMm  MMI 
kum  a  more  independent  durocter,  which  are  not  lecogniBed 
la  the  work,  chiefly  irom  heing  too  little  known  to  awaken 
general  interest;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  wh<mi  I  had  at 
one  time  intended  to  include,  I  have  tikooght  it  best,  on 
mature  reflection,  to  omit,  &om  other  cim^eratiouB. 

In  the  construction  of  the  wmiE,  I'have  had  an  eye 
indirectly  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  aa  well  aa  directly 
to  the  biography  of  ite  ministers.  I  have,  therefore,  kept 
each  denomiuatiou  by  itself,  and  have  arranged  the  names 
under  each  chronologically,  so  that  the  gradual  changes  in 
the  ministry  can  easily  be  traced,  and  the  progieas  of  the 
denomination  also,  so  far  as  it  is  identified  with  t!ie  character 
and  doings  of  its  ministers.  A  chronological  index  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  denomination,  and  an  alphabetical 
index  at  the  close. 

The  work  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  two  characteristics. 
One  is  that  the  testimony  concerning  character,  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  original — it  is  not  only  the  sentimunt,  but 
tiie  very  language,  of  the  individual  who  could  speak  from 
actual  knowledge.  The  rule,  in  every  case  practicable,  has 
been  to  procure  irom  some  well  known  person  or  persons, 
a  letter  or  letters  containing  their  recollections  and  impres- 
sions illustrative  of  ^e  character ;  but  where  there  has  been 
no  one  living  to  testify, — as  was  uniformly  the  case  with 
all  who  died  before  1770, — I  have  availed  myself  of  the  best 
testimony  of  their  contemporaries,  from  funeral  sermons, 
obituary  notices  &c.,  that  I  could  obtain.  And  where,  as  in 
a  very  few  instances,  I  have  not  been  able  even  to  do  this, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  (Substitute  that  which  seemed  to  me 
to  come  nearest  to  Original  testimony, — ^that  is,  the  opinion 
of  those,  who,  without  having  known  the  individuals,  were 
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best  qualified,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  to  form  a  correct 

judgment  concerning  them.     In   scrupulously  giving  the 

precedence  to  those  who  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  persons 

concerned,  I  am  quite  aware  that  somewhat  of  literaiy 

attraction  has  been  sacrificed;  for  no  one  can  doubt  that 

the  substance  of  Cotton  Mather's  testimony  for  instance, 

concerning  some  of  the  veterans  whom  he  commemorates, 

may  be  moulded  by  a  modem  pen  into  a  far  more  gracefol 

memorial  than  he  has  left ;  but  because  Cotton  Mather  knew 

ihfii  individual,  or  at  most  was  separated  from  him  by  a 

single  generation,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  preserve  his 

own  language,  despite  of  the  strangeness  of  his  allusions 

and  the  exuberance  of  his  pedantry. 

The  other  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  is,  that  it 
at  least  claims  an  exemption  from  denominational  partiality. 
Though  I  have,  of  course,  my  own  theological  views  and 
ecclesiastical  relations,  which  I  sacredly  and  gratefully 
cherish,  I  have  not  attempted,  in  this  work,  to  defend  them, 
even  by  implication — ^my  only  aim  has  been  to  present 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  outline  of  the  life  and 
character  of  each  individual,  without  justifying  or  condemn- 
U3g  the  opinions  they  have  respectively  held. 

I  have  assumed,  in  general,  that  a  man's  theological  views 

are  suflSciently  indicated  by  the  denomination  to  which  he 

belongs.     But  in  all  cases  that  required  a  more  definite 

statement,  I  have  avoided  making  it,  even  firom  information 

^^hich  I  deemed  most  authentic, — well  knowing  how  easy 

it  is  for  one  person,  in  describing  the  opinions  of  another 

who  differs  from  him,  to  give  to  them,  without  intending  it, 

some  slight  hue  which  the  individual  liimself  would  not 

acknowledge.     I  have  preferred,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let 

my  subject  represent  himself  by  faithful  extracts  from  his 


•WE&tuigB;  and  where  he  has  left  no  expreasion  of  Ibrnjofiaamm^ 
I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  a  substitute  &om  some  one 
of  his  intimate  friends.  In  this  w&y,  I  trust,  I  have  effect* 
ually  guarded  against  misrepresentation. 

As  ministers,  of  course,  share  the  infirmities  of  the  common 
humanity,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they 
should  be  exhibited  as  altogether /r^e  from  those  infirmities, 
and  such  an  exhibition  would  contain  within  itself  •  the 
evidence  of  its  own  imperfecticm.  At  the.  same  time,  I 
acknowledge  that  1  have  not  sought  to  make  the  less  desi- 
rable traits  of  character  the  more  prominent ;  and  where 
there  have  been  strongly  marked  constitutional  imperfec- 
tions, I  have  been  satisfied,  for  the  most  part,  with  indicating 
their  general  direction,  without  specifying  particulars  to 
mark  their  actual  development.  If  an  individual  of  other- 
wise high  standing  has  only  been  the  subject  of  reports  more 
or  less  implicating  his  moral  character,  which  yet  have  not 
brought  upon  him  any  ecclesiastical  censure  or  undergone 
any  public  investigation,  I  so  far  assume  that  he  is  innocent, 
as  to  feel  justified  in  passing  in  silence  the  offensive  rumours. 
But  if  the  case  has  been  such  as  to  incur  the  discipline  of 
the  body  with  which  he  was  connected,  I  have  considered 
it  as  due  to  historic  fidelity  that  so  important  a  fact  should 
find  a  place  in  the  narrative  of  his  life.  I  have,  however, 
chosen  generally  to  refer  to  surviving  relatives  the  question 
whether  the  name  should  be  omitted  altogether,  or  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  a  statement  that  might  possibly 
wound  either  their  delicacy  or  their  affection. 

It  Vfill  occur  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  in  such  a  work  as  this,  considera- 
ble uniformity  and  some  repetition.  This  results  not  merely 
from  the  general  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  lives 
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nd  ohanotera  of  different  individuaLs  of  the  same  profeth 
flon,  bat  from  the  fhct  that  several  persons  are  often  so 
connected  with  the  same  event,  that  the  history  of  each 
would  be  defective  without  a  statement  of  it.  I  have 
thonght  it  best  that  each  sketch  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  complete  in  itself,  even  where  it  has  involved  the  neces- 
aty  referred  to. 

I  have  indicated  the  sources  from  which  the  materials  for 
the  sketches  have  been  gathered,  by  a  general  reference  to 
my  authorities,  rather  than  by  designating  the  particular 
chapter  or  page  of  each  book ;  as  the  latter  method  would 
encumber  the  pages  of  the  work  with  references  almost 
innomerable.  In  all  cases  in  which  I  have  quoted  from 
another  any  testimony  concerning  character^  I  have  been 
scrupulously  careful  to  give  due  credit  by  inverted  commas ; 
bat  where  nothing  more  has  been  concerned  than  the  state- 
ment of  a  fady  I  have  withheld  the  commas,  even  where  I 
have  used  substantially  another's  language. 

I  have  hesitated  considerably  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
different  denominations  should  be  arranged ;  but  have  con- 
cluded, on  the  whole,  that  it  would  be  most  simple   and 
natural  to  let  them  follow  each  other,  according  to  th% 
number  of  subjects  which  they  have  respectively  furnished. 
This  principle  of  arrangement,  therefore,  has  been  adopted. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  things  in  connection 
with  the  work  has  been  the  selection  of  its  subjects.     The 
general  principle  that  has  controlled  me  has  been  the  follow- 
ing— ^to  include  those  who  were  eminent  for  their  talents, 
their  acquirements,  or  their  usefulness,  or  who  were  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  their  history.     In  carrying  out  this 
principle,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  introduced  some  names 
hitherto  little  known  to  fame ;  in  other  words,  have  with- 


rawn  the  covering  which  their  owu  modesty  had  thrown  ' 
ver  their  exalted  merit.  A  few  young  men  also  have  been 
admitted,  who  did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  extraordinary 
promise  given  by  their  early  development*,  but  whose  brief 
career  was  too  brilliant  or  too  useful  to  be  entrusted  to  merely 
a  vague  tradition.  In  making  the  selection,  I  have  taken 
the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  living  ministers  in  each 
denomination,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and  yet, 
after  having  done  the  best  in  my  power,  I  doubt  not  that 
some  have  been  omitted,  for  want  of  infin'mation,  who  are 
really  more  deserving  than  some  who  have  been  inclnded. 
In  reviewing  the  work,  after  I  supposed  it  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  I  was  struck  with  the  fiact  that  a  lai^ 
number  of  names  were  incidentally  introduced,  which  were 
left  standing  in  the  dark,  without  even  a  reference  to  t^eir  ' 
history.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  making  each  deceased 
dergyman  thus  introduced,  as  fiur  as  possible,  the  subject 
of  a  note,  which  should  indicate  the  leading  facta  of  his 
history ;  and  this  seemed  the  more  desirable,  as  not  a  few 
of  these  were  distingubhed  men,  and  some  of  them  persons 
who  would  have  formed  distinct  subjects  of  the  work,  but 
fyjm  the  paucity  of  biographical  material.  This  idea  I 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  out  far  more  extensively  than 
I  had  anticipated ;  though  many  of  the  notes  leave  conside- 
ittble  chasms  in  the  life  which  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  supply.  I  have  also  introduced  in  this  way  a  few  who 
were  not  of  the  clerical  profession,  but  whose  relations  to 
it  or  to  the  Church  were  such  as  to  justify  such  a  notice  ol 
them.  I  am  quite  aware  that  most  of  these  notes  will,  witli 
many,  perhaps  with  the  mass  of  readers,  have  little  interest ; 
but  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  a  considerable  class  to  whom 
they  will  prove  acceptable,  especially  as  matter  of  reference. 
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At  the  begmning  of  each  sketch,  will  be  found  numbers 
mtODnectioii  with  the  name  of  the  subject^  indicating  the 
oommencement  and  the  close  of  his  ministry.  The  first 
of  these  numbers  denotes  the  year, — ^in  all  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  practicable  to  identify  it, — ^when  he  was  licensed 
to  preach — ^in  other  cases,  it  denotes  the  earliest  period  that 
I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  was  in  the 
ministzy ;  tiiough,  in  a  few  instances,  the  date  has  been 
iflsamed,  where  a  shade  of  doubt  remained  after  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  that  could  be  instituted.  In  respect  to 
foreigners,  who  commenced  their  ministry  in  Europe,  the 
numbers  referred  to  indicate  only  the  period  of  their  pro- 
fenional  career  in  this  country. 

It  happens  in  respect  to  a  considerable  number  of  those 
-whom  the  work  commemorates,  that  they  were  in  connec- 
tion, at  different  periods,  with  different  denominations.    In 
lU  aach  cases,  my  rule  has  been  to  place  the  individual  with 
the  denomination  in  which  he  closed  his  labours. 

It  was  originally  my  purpose  to  prefix  to  each  series  of 
Uographies  a  history,  chronologically  arranged,  of  the 
denomination  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  I  was  discouraged 
fiom  the  attempt  by  finding  that  this  would  necessari^ 
involve  a  repetition  of  much  that  is  contained  in  the  sketches 
themselves.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  formal  history,  I  have 
concluded  to  substitute  what  I  have  called  an  Historical 
Introduction,  consisting  of  only  such  notices  of  the  progress 
of  the  denomination,  as  well  as  of  its  principles  and  posi- 
tion, as  the  work  does  not  otherwise  distinctly  supply.  ' 

It  is  due  to  candour  to  state  that,  after  my  best  efforts  to 
render  this  work  as  complete  as  possible,  I  am  quite  aware 
that  it  but  very  imperfectly  accomplishes  its  design.  On 
no  pcHnt  have  I  taken  so  much  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth 


«»to  wlliok^I  have  ilfld  td^rcMXNBiBhuviB^i^ 
earelessness  which  prerailii  on-thk  sabj^ot  ininjOBl^fiuiilift^ 
fori>id  me  to  hope  that  I  fa#ye^not^  in  >iH>m]ii0iii<witk^'t^^ 
who  have  gone  befiire  me,fiiUeB  iatO(«aai^  ipistakQaai  J 
can  only  say  that  ^idiiere^tbteihas  ooeurred^iitiJiaa:!^ 
for  want  of  due  care  oc^pains^  to  avoid  it^aJ^hi^e  aiioedi 
as  far  as  I  could,  to  give  a  list  of  each^  obq'jb  publiMlimMf) 
and  in  many  ca.ses,  I  know^lhat  the  list  lisfcompleteil'jbi^iii 
many  others,  I  know  that  it  is  defeotivey  and  in^otherp 
still,  presume  that  it  is  so^^  without  iposildve  evidence,  ;, 

I  can  hardly  do  justice  to  my  sense  of  obligation  to  th9 
numerous  friends  who  have  so  km<Uy  aided  me  in  my  w<«k 
by  their  valuable  contributions*  A  lai?ge  portion  of  them 
are  connected  with  other  denominations  than  my  aw^i  an4  - 
many  of  them  I  have  never  seen,  imd  probably  never  shall 
see,  till  I  meet  them  beyond  the  vail;,  and  yet  they  have 
co-operated  with  me  aa  ptompUy  and '  as^  freely >  as  if  our 
denominational  relations  had  been  the  8ame>  or  as  if  they 
had  been  the  friends  of  my  whole  life.  The  work  itself 
will  show  the  amount  of  obligation  I  am.  under  to  each  con- 
tributor; but  there  are  many  who  have  rendered  me 
important  service  other  than  by  their  direct  contributions^ 
and  some  to  whom  I  am  largely  indebted,  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  invidious  to  mention  especially  the  lamented 
Dr.  Alexander,  who  committed  to  me  the  notes  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  many  of  the 
eminent  ministers  of  his  day;  the  Rev.  Richard  Webster 
3f  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  who  allowed  me  the  free  use 
of  his  invaluable  manuscript  collections  cOTicerning  the  early 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  this  country,  and  whose  recent 
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death  has  left'  a  chasm  in  the  historic  literature  of 
denomination,  that  cannot  easily  be  filled;  the  venera- 
ble Dr.  Pierce,  who  knew  the  history  of  every  body's 
ancestors,  and  committed  to  paper  much  of  what  he  knew, 
particularly  concerning  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  College,  and  gave  me  ready  access  to 
it  all ;  the  excellent  Dr.  Van  Vleck,  late  Bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  who  translated  from  the  German,  sketches 
of  many  of  their  prominent  ministers,  specially  for  my  use ; 
Professor  Stoever  of  Pennsylvania  College,  to  whose 
persevering  research  I  am  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  the 
material  used  in  the  sketches  of  the  Lutheran  Divines; 
Mr.  Herrick,  Librarian  of  Yale  College ;  Mr.  Felt,  Librarian 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  Mr.  Haven, 
Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, — ^who 
have  severally  responded  to  my  frequent  applications  for  aid 
in  the  most  courteous  and  obliging  manner;  Mr.  E.  Gleason 
of  Hartford,  who  has  furnished  much  information  gathered 
from  pamphlets  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  of  Boston,  whose  knowledge  of  the  mtmorU" 
hilia  of  the  past  is  equalled  only  by  the  generous  freedom 
with  which  he  imparts  it ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Savage,  whose 
opinion  in  all  matters  of  antiquarian  research  has  long  since 
acquired  an  authority  little  short  of  oracular. 

Much  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  work,  have  kindly  accompanied  their  communications 
with  a  permission,  or  rather  a  request,  that  I  should  omit 
any  parts  of  them  that  were  irrelevant  to  my  purpose,  or 
make  any  other  slight  modifications  that  might  seem  to  me 
desirable.  I  have  availed  myself  of  this  indulgence  in 
some  cases,  especially  where,  from  a  misapprehension  of 
mv  request,  facts  which  belonged  appropriately  to  the  narra- 


Lve  of  the  life,  were  included  in  the  letter,  and  It  wtm 
uecessary  to  omit  tbem  in  order  to  avoid  repetition.  But  I 
have  never  intentionally  made  any  change  that  I  deemed 
important,  in  any  communication,  without  having  obtained 
the  writer's  consent. 

It  may  bo  proper  to  state  that  a  number  of  the  letters, 
especially  from  persons  far  advanced  in  life,  have  been 
dictated  by  them,  in  substance,  and  partly  moulded,  m  far 
as  the  language  is  cancemed,  by  another  hand.  Bat  in 
every  such  case,  the  manuscript  haa  been  carefiiUy  revised 
by  the  author,  before  receiving  his  signature,  so  tliat  it  is 
as  truly  his  own  as  if  the  writing  had  alFbeen  perfcamed  hy 
bimBelf. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  I  m^y  be  permitted  to 
mention  as  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  the  wwk  that 
has  occupied  me  so  long,  and  as  showing  how  we  are  all 
carried  away  as  with  a  flood.  Of  about  five  htmdred  and 
forty  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  this  woric, 
seventy-nine  are  known  to  have  deceased,  and  fifty-two 
have  a  place  in  it  as  both  contributors  and  subjects.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  contributors  have  been  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years  of  age;  six  between'  ninety  and  a 
hundred ;  and  one  has  actually  completed  his  century.  Of 
those  who  have  passed  ninety,  four  still  survive,  retaining 
almost  the  intellectual  vigour  of  middle  age.  This  host 
of  veterans,  so  many  of  whom  have  gone  to  mingle  in 
other  scenes,  have  freely  imparted  to  me  their  recollections 
of  their  early  contemporaries  and  associates, — ^which  must 
otherwise  soon  have  perished,  but  which  may  now  be  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

I  submit  this  work  to  the  public  with  unaffected  diffi- 
dence.   It  has  been  accomplished  in  connection  with  the 
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duties  of  a  large   pastoral  charge,  which  1  have  always 

held  paramount  to  any  other  claims  or  engagements ;  but  I 

lutve  nevertheless  given  myself  all  the  time  necessary  to 

do  the  best  in  my  power.     I  know  well  how  delicate  a 

matter  it  is  to  write  the  lives  of  men,  however  distinguished, 

whose  relatives  or  descendants  still  live,  to  scrutinize  every 

sentence  with  the  jealousy  of  conjugal,  or  fraternal,  or  filial 

affection.     I  can  only  say  that,  whatever  mistakes  I  may 

have  committed,  I  have  not  intentionally  said  or  allowed 

to  be  said  any  thing  to  misrepresent  the  dead  or  wound  the 

living.     In  the  delineation  of  character  I  have  generally 

been  obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  others ;  but  I  have 

taken  care  that  they  should  be  persons  on  whom  I  could 

(ford  to  rely,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  so  wide  and 

excellent  a  reputation,  that  the  public  will  not  be  slow  to 

receive  their  testimony.     I  am  willing  to  hope  that  the 

work  will  not  be  found  essentially  wanting  in  this  respect, 

in  delicacy  on  the  one  hand  or  fidelity  on  the  other. 

I  close  this  greatest  labour  of  my  life  with  devout  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  has  given  me  health  and  all  the  requisite 
facilities  to  perform  it.  I  proffer  my  grateful  salutations  to 
the  fiiends  who  have  assisted  me  by  their  contributions,  or 
encouraged  me  by  their  good  wishes ;  and,  as  for  those  who 
are  gone,  I  would  fain  breathe  an  expression  of  thankful- 
ness toward  their  graves.  May  this  work,  which,  from  its 
great  niunber  of  deceased  contributors,  takes  on  almost 
the  form  of  a  posthumous  publication,  survive  as  a  witness 
for  the  ministry  of  past  generations,  long  after  the  last  hand 
that  helped  to  mould  it   shall  have  turned  to  dust. 
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CoHOBXOATioirALiBic  may  be  nid  to  have  been  born  in  Bngland,  to  Itave 
ptHed  some  of  its  esrliest  yean  in  Holland,  and  to  hare  migrated  to  these 
Weitem  Shores  in  the  Mayflower;  and  though  thie  is  not  the  only  ooimtfy 
iawbidi  it  eziste,  it  is  that  probably  in  which  it  has  reached  its  most  yigor- 
ovmitarity. 

Itk  well  known  that  ihongh  the  Oongregationalists,  as  a  distinct  sect, 
oi%bited  with  Robert  Browne,  from  whom  they  took  the  name  of  Brown- 
k%  jet  their  principles  w€te  so  materially  modified  under  John  Robinson, 
^  he,  especially  in  yiew  of  the  relation  he  sustained  to  the  Plymouth 
€kinh,  may  be  considered  as  the  ikther  of  at  least  New  England  Oongre> 
ptumalism.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  look  to  the  church  at  Leyden,  as  the 
hghiiiiate  exponent  of  those  principles  by  whi<^  New  England  Oongrega- 
tioBilists  were  originally  distinguished. 

h  regard  to  their  doctrinal  views,  they  were  thoroughly  Calvinistic ; 
ttoQgh  their  Tcnenble  pastor  did  not  fiiil  to  remind  the  first  emigiant^^ll^ 
Us  fuewell  address,  that  even  **  that  great  man  of  God,"  John  Oalvin,  **  siNir 
Mall  things."  The  points  which  gave  to  them  their  distinctive  character, 
f^thte  to  Church  Government  and  the  Sacraments ;  and  they  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

That  no  church  ought  to  consist  of  more  members  than  can  conveniently 
in^t  together  for  worship  and  discipline — that  any  church  of  Christ  is  to 
<30Qsi8t  only  of  such  as  appear  to  believe  in  and  obey  Him — that  any  eompe- 
^t  number  of  raeh  have  a  right,  when  conscience  obliges  them,  to  form 
ti^Belves  into  a  distinct  church — that  this  ipcorporation  is  by  some  contract 
Of  covenant,  express  or  implied — that,  being  thus  incorporated,  they  have  a 
nght  to  choose  their  own  ofiicers — that  these  officers  are  Pastors  or  Teaching 
Ilders,    Ruling   Elders,   and  Deacons — that   Elders,   being  chosen  and 

*  At  the  timt  when  I  expected  to  introdiice  eaoh  leriei  of  sketches  with  a  regular  history  of 

the  denomination,  I  applied  to  the  venerable  Dr.  En^rson,  late  Professor  of  uhurch  History 

■  the  Andorer  Theological  Seminary,  to  wtite  Ibr  me  the  History  of  the  Congregational  Chureh ; 

•od  he  kindly  complied  with  my  request  in  a  rery  elaborate  and  well  digested  sketch  of  the 

dsaoBdaation  from  itfl  ori^  to  the  preseBt  time.    As,  however,  I  subsequently  found  it  impos- 

lible  to  carry  out  my  origmal  purpose,  I  have  not  been  able  fully  to  avail  myself  of  the  result 

if  his  carefhl  labours,  though  I  have  appropriated  not  a  little  from  it,  especially  in  regard  to 

4hi  origiBal  eonatitntion,  the  prettat  poHtjy  and  the  numerical  strength  of  the  denomination. 
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ordained,  1ibt4  no  power  to  rule  the  church,  bat  by  coDscnt  of  the  breth- 
ran — tbftt  wl\  Elders  uiid  all  Chnrchee  are  equal  in  respect  of  powers  &nd 
pririlegeB — that  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  visible  helievera  and  their 
.in&nt  ohildnn,  and  no  others — that  the  Lord's  Supper  b  to  be  received  sit- 
ting at  the  table — that  eeclesiaaticul  censures  are  wholly  spiritual,  and  not  to 
b«  aooompanied  with  temporal  penaUies — that  no  days  are  to  bo  regarded  as 
hoi;  but  the  Ghrietian  Sabbath,  though  it  is  proper  to  observe  occasionally 
days  of  Fasting  and  Thankiigiving — that  all  human  InveotionH  or  impositions 
in  religion  are  to  be  discarded. 

The  same  views  of  Christian  dooiriov  which  were  broaght  hither  bj  th* 
original  Oolonista,  were,  after*  few  years,  anthoritativelj  embodied  in  the 
Oambridge  Phttform,  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  in  the  Saybrook  Platform, — 
both  of  which  are  still,  in  some  aenae,  reoogniMd  Btaodaids,  though  both 
have  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  their  pnetioal  force.  The  common  impresaioa 
seems  to  he,  that,  for  the  first  oentnr;  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  th«rie 
was  little  or  no  difference  of  dootrinal  viewa  among  the  ministen  of  Noir 
England ;  but  those  who  will  lake  pains  to  examine  some  of  the  ohi  oontro- 
rersial  pamphlets  published  towards  the  oloee  of  tiie  serenteentlt  eentdrj, 
will  find  that  there  was  the  germ  of  a  "liberal "  party  even  at  that  owlj 
period,  and  that  the  stricter  Calvinists  had  begn>  to  detect  signs  of  deftotios, 
which  they  regarded  as  of  portentonn  import.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  the  great  Whitefieldiaa  revival,  abont  1740,  that  there  ooold  be  said  to 
be  two  distinctly  recognised  parties  in  the  Church,— the  Oalvinistie  and  the 
.Arminian :  the  distinction  had  indeed  previously  existed,  bat  the  revival  ope- 
nted  as  a  pnetioal  test  to  render  it  more  palpable.  A  few  years  after  this 
Dr.  Hayhew  advanced  a  step  beyond  Arminianism,  to  Arianiam ;  and  tbongh 
fossibly  he  was  not  the  first  of  the  New  England  clergy  to  hold  that  syBten 
ef  opinions,  he  was  the  first  openly  to  ovate  it.  But  from  that  time  till  the 
qloee  of  the  century,  he  stood  nearly  alone  as  an  advocate  of  Arianism, — the 
liberal  party  at  a  body  atill  being  Trinitarian  Arminiajts.  During  this 
period,  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  though  regarding  each  other  with  some 
d^rec  of  shyness,  were  not  formally  separated,  but  were  in  the  habit,  for 
the  most  part,  of  occasionally  exchanging  pulpits,  and  performing  other  acts 
of  Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship.  It  was  not  till  the  "liberal  "  party 
became  avowedly  Unitarian  that  the  lines  between  the  two  parties  were  so 
distinctly  drawn  as  to  prevent  an  interchange  of  official  labours ;  and  this 
was  by  so  gradual  a  prf>cess  that  it  was  not  easy  to  mark  either  its  commence- 
ment or  its  termination. 

About  the  time  that  the  Arminian  party  began  to  be  prominent,  the  views 
of  the  Calvinistic party hecameconnderablymodified  through  the  influence  of 
the  elder  Edwards;  and  still  more,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  TheresnUat  which  these  eminent  men  seem 
to  have  aimed,  was  to  justify  more  effectually  than  had  been  done  before  the 
dealings  of  God  with  men,  and  to  impress  sinners  more  deeply  with  a  sense 
of  their  dependance  and  obligation-     Of  the  same  school  substantially,  but 
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JiUer  still,  were  Dr.  Charles  Backus  and  Dr.  Smalley,  who  did  much,  espe- 
dillj  as  theological  teachers,  to  mould  the  Theology  of  New  Euglaud.    Thea 
there  was  Dr.  Burton,  the  leader  in  the  **  Taste  scheme,"  and  Dr.  Emmons, 
ihe  champion  of  the  **  Exercise  scheme,'*  and  Dr.  Spring,  also  a  man  of  great 
aenteness  and  power,  whose  sympathies  are  understood  to  have  been  mainly 
with  the  latter — each  of  these  exerted  a  controlling  influence  over  many  .minds. 
But  there  were  Doctors  Hemmenway  and  Lathrop, — both  of  them  able 
and  accomplished  Divines,  who  looked  coldly  on  the  innovations  of  the  then 
new  school,  and  preferred  to  repose  in  a  system,  which  was  considered  by 
many  as  of  a  somewhat  milder  character.    President  Dwight,  whose  writings, 
among  Trinitarian  Congregationalists,  are  of  standard  authority,  dissents 
from  his  illustrious  grandfather.  President  Edwards,  at  least  in  some  of 
his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.     Dr.  Woods'  Theological  Lec- 
tures, which  have  appeared  more  recently,  and  which  are  destined  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  print,  as  they  have  done  already  in  the  delivery,  are 
very  nearly  of  the  Edwardean  type.    Within  the  last  thirty  years,  it  scarcely 
need  be  stated  that  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  some,  a  greater  diverg- 
ency than  before  from  some  of  the  views  of  the  New  England  fathers,  and 
on  the  part  of  others,  a  more  vigorous  effort  to  repair  or  restore  the  ancient 
landmarks. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Church  polity  already  noticed, 
IS  recognised  by  Robinson's  church,  there  were  some  subordinate  doctrines 
and  customs,  which  helped  to  give  to  the  early  Congregationalists  their  dis- 
tinctive character.  They  believed  that  in  every  completely  organized  church, 
there  should  be  a  Pastor,  Teacher,  Buling  Elder,  and  Deacons.  It  devolved 
on  the  Pastor  to  inculcate  the  duties  and  present  the  consolations  of  religion ; 
on  the  Teacher  to  expound  and  defend  the  doctrines ;  on  the  Ruling  Elder 
to  assist  the  Pastor  in  the  government  of  the  church, — particularly  to  watch 
over  the  members,  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  all  cases  of  discipline,  to 
visit  and  pray  with  the  sick,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pastor  and  Teacher, 
to  pray  with  the  Congregation  and  expound  the  Scriptures ;  and  on  the  Dea- 
cons to  provide  for  the  Lord's  table  and  care  for  the  poor. 

The  mode  of  conferring  licensure  to  preach,  as  well  as  ordination,  was 
much  less  formal  and  well  defined  than  it  became  in  after  years.  Whenever 
a  young  man  had  finished  his  College  studies,  if  he  considered  himself  as 
qualified,  and  could  find  some  friendly  gentleman  in  the  ministry  to  intro- 
duce him  in  the  pulpit,  he  began  to  preach,  without  any  examination  or 
recommendation  from  any  body  of  ministers  or  churches.  In  ordination, 
the  vote  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  the  essential  thing ;  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  was  by  the  Ruling  Elders,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  common 
brethren.     Ruling  Elders  were  ordained  with  no  less  solemnity  than  Pastors. 

The  office  of  Ruling  Eider  gradually  died  out  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  ;  and,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  most  churches  have  Standing  Commit- 
tees, whose  duty  it  is  to  institute  discipline  with  public  offenders,  and  to  aid 

*liA  v^oQt/w  in  avuminincr   rHLTMlirliif as  for  n/lmiM«tinTi    into  thtu  o>U\\roh  *    hnt   f.YiAv 
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possess  only  an  advisory  power.  The  ordination,  dismisaion,  and  depoaition 
of  ministers  are  now  by  councils  invited  from  the  churches.  Where  Conso- 
ciations exist,  these  bodies  are  the  standin|(  councils  for  the  conaociated 
churches,  and  consist  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  churches.  In  otheir 
churches,  the  councils  are  formed  by  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  churches 
whose  aid  is  requested. 

The  Cambridge  Platform,  adopted  by  the  Synod  convened  by  the  Legiala- 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  in  1648,  provides  only  for  councils  selected  fox  the 
occasion,  and  bears  more  the  aspect  of  independency, — as  their  decisions  are 
only  advisory.  The  Saybrook  Platform,  adopted  by  a  Synod  of  Connecticut 
in  1708,  provides  for  Consociations  with  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  ani 
pastors,  but  allows  each  Consociation  to  make  such  by-laws  as  it  pleases.  A 
Consociation  generally  includes  from  five  to  twenty  contiguous  churches ; 
but  no  church  is  bound  to  join  the  Consociation  or  to  continue  with  it. 

Connected  with  each  Consociation  is  an  Association,  which  consists  of  the 
pastors  of  the  consociated  churches,  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  institute  dis- 
cipline with  their  ofi'ending  brethren,  when  needful,  and  bring  them  for  trial 
before  the  Consociation,  which  commonly  meets  for  business  once  a  year, 
and  may  be  called  together  at  any  time  by  the  Moderator  for  the  ordination 
of  a  pastor  or  other  purposes.  The  Association  have  other  duties,  particu- 
larly the  examination  and  licensure  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  is 
also  a  General  Association  which  consists  of  delegates  from  the  District 
Associations,  and  meets  annually  as  a  medium  of  friendly  intercourse  for  the 
churches  with  each  other,  and  with  other  ecclesiastical  bodies.  District  and 
General  Associations  exist  also  in  States  i^nd  regions  where  no  Consociations 
have  been  formed ;  but  they  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  churches.  Bodies,  under  other  names,  also  exist  for  the  like 
purposes  of  intercourse, — as  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  the  General 
Consociation  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  General  Conventions  of  Vermont 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State,  by  which  Congregationalism  became  the 
established  religion  in  each  of  the  four  Colonies  at  their  first  settlement, 
exists  no  longer,  except  in  the  records  of  the  past.  Like  the  rest  of  Christ- 
endom, the  New  England  fathers  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Church  with  the  State  in  some  form  ;  and  they  aimed  to  acconiplish 
it  in  what  they  considered  at  once  the  most  thorough  and  the  least  dangerous 
mode, — namely,  by  restricting  the  civil  franchise  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  full  communion.  But  the  experiment  proved  fraught  with  evil. 
Complaints  from  those  who  were  required  to  pay  taxes,  but  were  debarred 
from  any  share  in  the  government,  became  so  loud  and  troublesome  that  in 
1G57  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  called  a  Synod  for  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  another  in  1662.  In  reply  to  questions  from  the  Legislature,  both 
Synods  answered  that  baptized  persons  of  discreet  lives,  upon  publicly  giv- 
ing their  assent  to  the  Faith  and  Covenant  of  the  Church,  had  a  right  to  all 
the  privileges  of  church  members,  (including  the  baptism  of  their  children,) 
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•ze^t  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  which  evidence  of  personal  piety  waa 
still  required.  By  this  expedient,  called  the  Half-way  Covenant,  the  barriex 
was  removed  in  respeot  to  men  of  this  description.  Great  commotion  in  the 
chniehes,  however,  was  excited  by  the  decision,  not  only  in  Massachusetts 
but  in  the  other  Colonies,  and  many  of  the  churches  refused  to  adopt  it,  and 
thus  excited  the  rage  of  some  ambitious  spirits  who  were  still  kept  ^m 
office. 

As  another  feature  of  the  Establishment,  men  of  all  denominations  were 
taxed  for  the  support  of  Congregational  worship ;  but  at  length  those  of 
other  denominations  had  their  taxes  remitted,  on  producing  evidence  of  hav- 
ing paid  for  the  support  of  their  own  preachers ;  and  finally,  the  last  vestige 
of  this  policy  was  destroyed,  when,  in  the  year  1833,  Massachusetts,  the  last 
to  adopt  completely  the  voluntary  principle,  repealed  all  her  laws  for  invol- 
untary contributions  to  the  support  of  religion.  This  revolution  was 
strongly  opposed  by  some,  and  greatly  feared  by  many,  but  now  is  rejoiced 
in  by  all. 

Though  the  Congregationalists  have  always  been  the  principal  denomina- 
tion in  New  England,  they  extended  little  beyond  New  England,  till  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Those  who  migrated  West  or 
South,  generally  connected  themselves  with  Presbyterian  churches,  and  thus 
their  Congregationalism  became  absorbed  in  Presbyterianism.  That  the  two 
denominations  might  co-exist  in  the  same  fieM  to  the  greater  advantage,  a 
Plan  of  Union  was  adopted  between  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  the  United  States  and  tho  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
whereby  Congregational  Churches  were  allowed  to  be  connected  with  Pres- 
byteries, and  to  have  a  representAcion  by  lay  delegates  in  all  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  Courts.  This  Plan  was  discarded  by  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly  in  18  i7 ;  and,  thoagh  still  recognised  by  the  New  School  Assem- 
bly, it  is  understood  that  it  finds  little  favour,  either  with  them  or  the  Con- 
gregationalists, and  is  probably  destined  to  a  speedy  and  final  abrogation. 

In  latter  years,  Congregationalism  has  been  rapidly  extending  itself,  and 
has  now  gained  a  footing  in  all  tho  Middle,  and  Western,  and  some  of  the 
South  Western,  States.  In  1855,  there  were  in  Maine  two  hundred  and 
thirty  churches ;  in  New  Hampshire,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven ;  in  Ver- 
mont, one  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  in  Massachusetts,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  twenty-two ;  in  Connecticut,  two  hundred  and 
eighty ;  in  all  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  And  in  New  York,  there 
were  three  hundred  and  ninety ;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  tho  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  seventeen ;  in  Ohio,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  in  Indi- 
ana, sixteen ;  in  Illinois,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three ;  in  Michigan,  a  hun- 
dred and  one ;  in  Wisconsin,  a  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  in  Iowa,  sixty-six ; 
in  Minnesota,  four;  in  Oregon,  five;  in  California,  eight;  in  Kansas,  one; 
in  Canada,  sixty-nine ; — in  all  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  including 
those  of  New  England,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  num- 
ber of  settled  ministers  is  sixteen  hundred  and  fortv-three :  of  fhnsA  with- 
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•at  charge,  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine ;  in  all,  two  thousand,  three  hon* 
dred  and  twenty- two. 

As  the  Congregational  body  has,  in  latter  years,  been  divided  into  two 
distinct  branches,  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  thus  forming  in  .fact  two  differ* 
ent  denominations,  having  little  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  as  this  divi- 
sion was  the  result  of  a  silent  and  gradual  process  extended  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  I  have  not  found  it  easy  to  determine  on  which  side  of  the 
line  some  of  my  subjects  legitimately  belong.  My  general  rule,  however, 
has  been,  to  consider  those  as  Trinitarians,  concerning  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  find  no  evidence  that  they  did  not  accept  the  commonly  received  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  the  one  or  two  cases  which  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions  from  this,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  consideration 
that  they  always  remained  in  connection  with  orthodox  churches  and  were  in 
constant  fellowship  with  orthodox  ndnisters. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  statements  which  historic  fidelity 
required  to  be  made  in  regard  to  that  state  of  things  which  brought  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  to  this  country,  may  seem  invidious  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
Episcopal  Church ;  but  it  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  candour  of  that 
respectable  denomination  to  suppose  that  such  an  idea  could  occur  to  them, 
and  an  equally  poor  compliment  to  the  justice  of  any  other  denomination  to 
suppose  that  they  should  Lsiagine  that  there  was  any  good  reason  for  it. 
The  truth  is,  if  each  of  the  older  denominations,  as  it  now  exists,  were  to  be 
held  responsible  for  all  the  unreasonable  or  intolerant  acts  that  make  part  of 
its  early  history,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  would  be  able  to  cast  the  first 
stone.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  the  spirit  of  any  denomination, 
as  such,  to  which  these  unchristian  developments  are  to  be  referred ;  and  it 
were  better  that  all  the  denominations,  instead  of  reproaching  each  other 
with  what  may  have  been  amiss  in  the  conduct  of  their  fathers,  should  be 
thankful  to  that  gracious  Providence  which  has  cast  their  own  lot  at  a  period, 
and  in  a  region,  in  which  the  principles  of  religious  Hberty  are  understood 
and  reduced  to  practice. 
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It  may  possibly  strike  some,  as  at  least  of  doubtful  propriety,  that  a 
work   tbat   professes  to  be   deyoted  exclusively  to  Ajiebioan  clerical 
1n<^g^pliy,  should  find  its  first  subject  in  an  individual  who  never  set 
fiiot  on  American  ground.     This  impression,  however,  will  hardly  remain, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  John  Bobinson  was  not  only  one  of  the  fathers 
rf  the  Congregational  body,  but  the  actual  pastor  of  the  first  Congrega- 
tional church  planted  in  this  country ;  that  he  always  kept  an  eye  upon 
Mb  brethren  after  their  removal,  often  refreshing  them  with  his  affoction- 
ifce  salutations  and  wise  and  faithful  counsels ;  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
\t  eherished  the  desire  and  expectation  of  joining  tliem ;  that,  after  his 
death,  his  family  actually  came  hither  and  lived  and  died ;  and  that  he  is 
pro1)ably  represented  here  by  some  of  his  descendants  to  this  day.     Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Congregational  Church  in  America  is  surely  enti- 
tled to  place  him  at  the  head  of  her  ministry. 

John  Robinson  was  bom  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
(probably  Lincolnshire)  in  the  year  1575.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1592 ;  and  was  a  member  of  either  Emanuel  College,  or 
tbe  College  of  Corpus  Christi — the  evidence,  however,  seems  to  prepon- 
derate in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  was  during  his  connection  with  the 
UmTersity,  and  probably  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  William  Perkin's, 
in  eminent  Puritan  divine,  that  he  was  first  brought  to  feci  the  power  of 
Teligion.  He  was  admitted  to  a  Fellowship  in  the  College,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1599. 
^  Having  finished  his  course  at  the  University,  he  proceeded  to  Norfolk, 
nd  began  his  ministerial  labours  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich.  Being  at  this 
time  a  Puritan  only,  he  officiated  in  the  Established  Church.  But  he 
began  soon  to  modify  or  omit  some  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  in  accom- 
modation to  his  scruples, — which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ecclesi- 
tetieal  authorities ;  and  at  no  distant  period  he  was  suspended  temporarily 
from  his  clerical  functions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  fully 
iodncted  into  a  **  living,"  or  whether  he  ever  submitted  to  the  regulations 
necessary  for  *'full  orders." 

On  being  suspended  by  the  Bishop,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Norwich, 
where,  in  a  very  quiet  way,    he   collected  a  congregation  of  Puritan 
worshipers,  who  attended  his  ministrations,  even  at  the  hazard  of  being 
fined  and  imprisoned.     His  mind  was  still  perplexed  respecting  his  duty 
in  relation  to  the  Church.     It  is  evident  that,  though  suspended,  ho  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  position  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lishment.    He  hoped  that  there  might  be  greater   indulgence  towards 
non-conformity,   and  that  perhaps  he  might  find  a  place  as  chaplain  in 
focie  public  institution,   or  secure  some  private  building,    by  lease,  in 
which  he  might  conduct  the  worship  of  God,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.     But  having  failed  in  one  or  two  applications,   and 
despairing  at  length  of  any  thing  that  should  be  more  in  accordance  with 

*  Ashton'i  Memoir,  prefixed  to  his  works. 
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his  wiflhea,  he  resolved  to  carry  oat  fully  his  puritanical  principles,  and 
separate  himeolf  altogether  from  the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  bom 
and  educated,  and  had  for  a  time  serrod  as  a  unoietcr. 

Mr.  Robinson  left  Norwich  in  1604,  really,  if  not  avowedly,  a  Sepa- 
ratist. He  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Cambridge  immediately  after,  fur 
the  purpose  of  resigning  hia  Fellowship  in  the  College,  and  taking  leave 
of  hia  Puritan  friends  and  former  aasoeiatee.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Lincolnshire  and  the  adjacent  parts,  where  he  found  a  coueiderablo  nuia- 
ber  who,  like  liimsclf,  had  quitted  the  Katioual  Establishment,  and  con- 
stituted theniu'lvea  into  a  chureh,  solemnly  covenanting  with  the  Lord 
and  with  eacL  other  "to  walk  in  all  his  ways  made  known,  or  to  he  made 
known,  unto  them,  aeeording  to  their  best  endeavours,  whatever  it  should 
cost  them,"  This  transaction  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  year  l<JO:i,  when  Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Clyflon  became  associated  in 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  chureh. 

When  Mr.  Kobinson  cast  in  his  lot  with  these  people,  their  numbers 
had  so  far  increased  that  it  waa  thought  heat  that  they  should  form  two 
distinct  chureJics;  Mr.  Smyth  becomiug  the  sole  pastor  of  the  one,  and 
Mr.  Clyfton,  of  the  other.  Mr.  Robinson  was  soon  chosen  Mr.  Cljfton's 
assistant,  and  an  both  the  pastors  soon  removed  to  Holland,  Mr.  R. 
remained  and  became  Mr.  C.'s  successor  in  office;  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  Mr,  C.'s  flock  accompanied  him. 

As  the  state  of  things  became  constantly  more  adverse  to  n on- conformists, 
and  especially  Ii^e{)arntiat8,  Mr.  Robinson,  with  his  church,  resolved,  after  a 
fe.w  months,  to  follow  their  companions  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  there 
was  something  at  least  approaching  to  religious  freedom.  After  having  made 
two  or  three  unsuocoEsful  attempts  thus  to  expatriate  themselTcs, — being 
met  in  each  caric  by  the  vigilant  activity  of  the  pursuivants, — they  finally 
accomplished  their  purpose,  and  arrived  in  Holland  in  1608.  They  forth- 
with united  with  their  former  companions  who  had  settled  at  Amptcrdam, 
and  with  them  became  asMoci.itcd  with  the  orij;inal  members  of  the  Eiijili:*h 
church  in  that  city,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Johnson  and  Ainsworth, 
Mr.  Robinson,  having  now  no  pastoral  charge,  was  obliged  to  betake  himself 
to  some  secular  employment  for  a  support ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
was  relieved  fully  from  this  necessity  at  any  subsequent  period. 

The  church  at  Amsterdam,  owing  to  some  irregular  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Smyth  and  a  few  others,  lad  become  greatly  embroiled,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  friends,  after  residing _there  about  a  year,  resolved 
to  escape  from  the  tumultuous  scene,  by  seeking  a  new  home  in  Lejden. 
Accordingly,  in  1C09,  they  settled,  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  in 
that  "fair  and  beautiful  eity;"  though  it  was  at  considerable  worldly 
disadvantage  that  they  made  the  change. 

Mr.  Robinson's  first  object,  when  settled  at  Leyden,  was  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  public  worship  ;  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
preached  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  afterwards  in  some  public  hall.  The 
arrangements  for  worship  being  completed,  the  chureh  was  reorganized,  and 
Mr.  R.  received  from  the  members  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  church  itself.  The  fact  of  his  not  having  received  "  full 
orders  "  in  the  Church  of  England  might  bo  a  reason  for  this  ;  but  doubtless 
a  still  stronger  reason  was,  that  he  regarded  the  ministry  of  that  Church  as 
"  a  false  ministry,"  in  consequence  of  its  being  derived  from  the  Church  of 
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Borne,  and  therefore  to  be  repudiated  by  all  who  separated  from  her  com- 
manion.  William  Brewster,  at  whose  house  the  brethren  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  their  meetings  in  England,  was  set  apart  as  ruling  elder  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  E.  was  constituted  pastor. 

Being  now  settled  over  his  flock,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  their 
interests,  and  engaged  with  fresh  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological 
studies, — at  the  same  time  attending  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent professors  in  the  University.  He  became  eventually  one  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  though  not  till  after  he  had  resided  there  six  years.  This  placed  him 
beyond  the  control  of  the  town  magistrates,  and  entitled  him  to  receive,  free 
of  town  aud  state  duties,  half  a  tun  of  beer  every  month,  and  about  ten  gal- 
lons of  wine  every  three  months. 

The  controversy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  was  rife  at  this  period ; 
aad  Mr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  much  attention.  He  took 
strongly  the  Calvinistic  side ;  and  on  one  or  two  points,  particularly  that  of 
Divine  agency  in  respect  to  moral  avil,  he  was  regarded  as  holding  rather 
extreme  ^'iews.  He  was  earnestly  solicited  by  several  professors  to  engage 
publicly  in  a  doctrinal  discussion  with  Episcopius,  one  of  the  great  Arminian 
lights  of  that  day ;  and  though  he,  at  first,  modestly  declined,  from  a  sense  of 
incompetency,  yet  he  finally  yielded  to  the  urgent  demands  that  were  made 
upon  him,  and  the  discussion  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  for  three  days. 
Bis  friends  claimed  for  him  a  signal  victory ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  opposite  party  made  a  similar  claim  in  behalf  of  their  champion. 

After  residing  some  years  at  Leydcn,  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  friends  began 
to  look  abroad  for  some  more  promising  field,  and  some  more  desirable  home. 
His  labours  were  necessarily  restricted  to  the  people  of  his  charge.  The 
difference  of  language  was  found  an  insuperable  barrier  to  progress.  The 
Datch  functionaries,  though  ready  to  allow  to  him  the  full  exercise  of  his 
office  among  his  own  people,  frowned  upon  all  attempts  to  proselyte  the 
Dttives.  Their  numbers  also  were  gradually  diminishing — their  young  men, 
finding  little  occupation  at  Ley  den,  were  enlisting  into  the  army  or  navy, 
while  other  young  persons  were  intermarrying  with  Dutch  families,  and  thus 
rapidly  losing  their  native  language  and  manners.  Having  impoverished 
themselves  in  their  removal  from  England,  they  found  it  diflScult  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  And  last,  thouglT  not  least,  the  gross 
immorality  that  prevailed,  especially  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  awak- 
ened in  the  more  serious  part  of  the  people  a  desire  to  escape  so  contamina- 
ting an  influence,  and  to  breathe  a  purer  and  more  congenial  atmosphere. 

Various  places  were  proposed  as  desirable  settlements ;  but  Virginia  was, 
on  the  whole,  thought  prefera])le,  provided  they  might  be  allovr-ed  to  origi- 
nate a  new  colony  by  themselves,  and  establish  it  on  their  own  distinctive 
principles.  Mr.  Robinson  preached  on  the  peculiar  duties  then  devolving 
upon  them,  and  arranged  special  seasons  for  fasting  and  prayer.  Two  iiiein- 
Wrs  of  the  church  (Carver  and  Cushman)  were  despatched  to  England,  in 
l>ehalf  of  the  company,  to  seek  permission  of  the  King  to  settle  in  some  ])art 
of  Virginia ;  and  though  the  negotiation,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
was  not  a  little  embarrassed  and  retarded,  the  desired  permission  was  at 
length  obtained.  When  the  agents  returned  and  made  their  favourable 
report,  a  day  of  humiliation,  thanksgiving  and  prayer  was  ol)served  in  reference 
to  the  interesting  circumstances  in  which  they  were  then  placed.  At  tho 
tkwe  of  the  religious  exercises,  the  church  and  congregation  entered  on  a  dis- 
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•  oiUBion  respecting  tLe  parties  tliat  should  go  first  to  the  new  Bottlement,  and 
prepare  for  the  rcccptiou  of  olhera;  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  "  that  it 

.  waa  best  for  one  part  of  tho  church  to  go  at  first,  and  the  other  to  stay  ;  vii, 
the  youngest  and  strongest  part  to  go ;  that  they  who  vent  should  freely 
ofifer  themselvos ;  that  if  the  major  part  went,  vho  pastor  should  go  with 
them — if  not,  tho  elder  only  ;  that  if  tho  Lord  should  frowu  upon  their  pro- 
oeedings,  then  those  that  went,  should  return,  and  the  brethren  that  remain- 
ed still  there,  should  assist  and  bo  helpful  to  them  ;  Init  if  Qod  should  be 
pleased  to  favour  them  that  went,  then  they  also  should  endeavor  to  help 
over  fluch  as  were  poor  and  ancient  and  willing  to  come,"  The  volunteers 
for  the  adventure  being  in  the  minority,  Mr.  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder,  and 
assbtant  to  the  pastor,  was  appointed  to  take  the  ministerial  oversight  of  the 
emigranls,  until  Mr.  llobioson  or  some  pastor  from  England  should  join  th<:m. 
The  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the  emigrants  being  completed,  the 
whole  congregation  met  for  humiliation  and  prayer  on  the  21at  of  July, 
1620,  when  Mr.  Robinson  preaohed,  vpith  deep  emotion,  from  Ezra  VIII, 
21,  22.     The  close  of  his  discourse  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Winalow  : — 

"  We  an.'  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder,  nod  the  Lord  knoweth  whether  ever  Le  jhoiild 
live  to  see  ourfaceiagain.  But  nhelbcrlbe  Lord  bad  appointed  it  or  not,  hecLargedua 
before  God  and  his  blessed  angels,  to  follow  him  no  further  Ihin  fac  followed  Chrititi  idiI 
if  God  should  reveal  any  thing  to  ns  hy  any  other  instruiaetit  of  his,  to  be  as  ready  tu 
receive  it,  as  ever  we  were  U>  reecivc  any  truth  by  his  ministry;  (br  he  was  vwry  coafl- 
deat  tho  Lord  bad  wore  trutii  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  Lis  holy  wurd.  lie 
took  occasion  also  niisembiy  to  beniLll  llie  Etatc  and  conditlua  of  the  Hefonued  churches, 
who  were  come  to  a  period  ia  relteion,  and  would  go  no  lUrthcr  thsti  llie  Instruments  of 
their  reformation,  Aiforexauiple,  the  LulheraitB,  they  could  not  be  dTSwnto  go  beyund 
wliat  LuUier  saw:  Ibr  wlislever  part  of  God's  will  he  bad  further  imparled  and  revealed 
to  Calvin,  they  n-ill  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  so  also,  saitli  he,  you  sec  tlie  Cal- 
rinists,  they  stlclc  whore  he  Iclt  them,  a  misery  much  to  he  lamented ;  for  though  they 
were  prcdoas  shining  lights  In  their  limes,  yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to 
them;  and  were  they  now  living,  sailh  he,  tliey  would  be  as  ready  aodwilling  to  embrace 
fdrtbei  light,  as  that  thc-y  had  received.  Here  also  he  put  us  in  mind  of  our  chDrcli 
eovcnani,  at  least  that  part  of  it  wberctiy  we  promise  and  covenant  with  Qnd  and  one  with 
another  to  receive  wliataotver  ligLt  or  truth  shall  lie  made  known  to  us  l>om  his  ivrillon 
IVord;  iHitiiillial  eximrlerl  us  u>  Ir.k.^  Iiceil  wlmt  «e  rwdved  r,>.  In.ll..  an.i  ni-11  m 
examine  and  compare  it  and  weigh  it  witb  other  Scriptures  of  truth  before  we  received 
it.  For  saltb  he,  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  otit  of  such 
thick  antichristian  darkness,  and  that  ttill  perlbction  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at 

"  Another  thing  he  commended  to  us  was,  that  we  shonld  nsc  all  means  to  avoid  and 
shake  off  the  Dsnie  of  Brownist, being  a  mere  nick-name  and  brand,  to  mikereligioQ  odious 
and  the  professors  of  it,  to  the  Christian  world.  And  to  that  end,  said  he,  I  should  he  glad 
if  some  godly  minister  would  go  over  with  you  before  my  cnming;  for,  said  he,  there  will  be 
no  difference  between  theuDConformsble  mioistersand  you,  when  they  come  to  the  praclicc 
of  the  ordinances  out  of  the  kingdom.  And  bo  advised  us,  by  all  means,  to  endeavour  to 
close  with  the  godly  party  of  tl:e  kiagdom  of  Eo^and,  and  rather  to  study  union  tlian 
division,  viz,  how  near  we  might  possibly,  without  sin,  close  with  Ihem,  than  io  the  least 
measure  to  affect  division  or  sei>aration  from  them.  And  be  not  loth  to  take  another 
pastor  or  teacher,  sait.h  he;  for  that  flock  that  bath  two  shepherds,  is  not  endangered, 
but  secured  by  it." 

Tho  next  day,  July  22d,  was  the  day  of  their  departure.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Christian  friends  from  Amsterdam  and  the  neighbouring  towns  assem- 
bled to  bid  them  farewell,  and  join  in  the  parting  supplications.  While  the 
emigrants  were  at  Southampton,  where  the  Mayflower  was  awaiting  tlu'iii. 
Mr.  Uobinson  addressed  to  them  a  letter  abounding  in  tender  senlimciils  and 
judicious  counsels.  On  the  return  of  the  Mayflower  to  England,  tidiugii  of 
the  safe  arrival  and  favourable  settlement  of  the  pilgrims  were  convcvcd  to 
him,  and  were  received  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  and  joy.  lie  continued 
through  life  to  cherish  towards  this  part  of  his  flock  the  wannest  affection. 
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Mr.  Bobiawiii  Mmtmiied  his  labpon  among  tiie  portion  of  his  flock  t 
remained  iriih  Urn,  until  his  death ;  though  he  never,  till  the  close  of  1 
flORWidered  the  hope  of  exercising  his  ministerial  functions,  at  least  for  a  i 
jeara,  among  his  Transatlantic  friends.  But  the  all-wise  J3i8poser  of  eve 
kd  ordained  otherwise.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  1625,  he  ^ 
taken  ill,  1ml  preached  twice  on  the  following  day.  From  that  time 
ifcrengih  gradually  failed  until  the  1st  of  March— after  an  illness  of  ei, 
days,  he  gently  passed  away,  amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  a  devoted  flo 
Not  only  his  own  people,  but  the  University  and  ministers  of  the  city,  i 
nany  meet  respectable  citizens,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Robinson  left  a  widow  and  two  sons — John  and  Isaac^  who  coni 
wad  to  reside  at  Leyden  a  few  years,  but  in  1629  or  1680,  migrated  to  1 
emmtry.  John  seized  at  or  near  Gape  Ann,  and  had  a  son  Abraham,  ^ 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years.  Isaac  settled  at  Scitm 
iliere  he  was  a  freeman  in  1633 ;  removed  to  Barnstable  in  1689,  and  in 
jwiB  1646  and  1651,  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  Goveri 
He  died  at  Barnstable,  more  than  ninety  years  of  age. 

Gov.  Bradford  writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  Bobinson : — 

"  He  was  a  man  not  easQy  to  be  paralleled  for  all  things,  whose  singular  virtnei 
ihn  not  take  upon  us  here  to  describe.  Neither  need  we,  for  they  so  well  are  kn< 
botii  hf  friends  and  enemies.  As  he  was  a  man  learned  and  of  solid  judgment,  and  ( 
fikk  and  riisvp  wit,  so  was  be  also  of  a  tender  conscience  and  very  sincere  in  all 
wn:  a  hater  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  and  would  be  very  plain  with  his  * 
ftfasBi.  He  was  verv  courteous,  afiable,  and  sociable  in  his  conversation,  and  towi 
Ui  own  people  especnlly.  He  was  an  acute  and  expert  disputant,  very  quick  and  ret 
aid  kid  miKh  bickering  with  the  Arminians,  who  stood  more  in  fear  of  him  than  of 
iithe  University.  He  was  never  satisfied  in  himself  until  he  bad  searched  any  cans 
Dt  he  had  to  deal  in,  thorou^ly  and  to  the  bottom;  and  we  have  heard 
MS  aay  to  Us  fiunilurs  '  that  many  times,  both  in  writing  and  disputation. 
he  bad  BoflleieDtly  answered  others,  but  many  times  not  himself':  and  was  < 
.-^  JOS  of  any  1||^t,  and  the  more  able,  learned,  and  holy  the  persons  were,  the  n 
be  Aeafaed  to  eomlsr  and  reason  with  them.  lie  was  very  profitable  in  his  ministry 
Mitetahle  to  Us  people.  He  was  much  beloved  of  them,  and  as  loving  was  he  i 
tkeni,  and  entirely  sought  their  good  for  soul  and  body. 
"  Yea  such  waa  the  mutual  love  and  reciprocal  respect  that  this  worthy  man  liad  t( 
'i,  and  his  flock  to  him,  that  it  might  be  said  of  them,  as  it  was  once  said  of 
emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  that  it  was  hard  to  ji 
r  he  deU^ted  more  in  having  such  a  people,  or  they  in  having  such  a  nai 
Hhlove  was  great  towards  them  and  his  care  was  always  bent  for  their  best  good,  1 
fer  sool  and  body.  For,  besides  his  singular  abilities  in  Divine  things,  wherein  he  ex 
hd,  he  was  able  alap  to  give  direction  in  civil  afiairs,  and  to  foresee  dangers  and  ha 
vsaiencca;  by  which  means  he  was  very  helpful  to  their  outward  estates ;  and  so  was  e^ 
way,  as  a  common  flither  unto  them.  And  none  did  more  offend  him  than  those 
wm  does  and  cleaving  to  themselves,  and  retired  from  the  coounon  good;  as  also  i 
as  would  ho  stiff  and  rigid  in  matters  of  outward  order,  and  inveigh  against  the  evil 
others,  and  yet  be  remiss  in  themselves,  and  not  so  careful  to  express  a  virtuous  con 
vtlon.  They,  in  I&e  manner,  had  over  a  reverent  regard  unto  him,  and  bad  bh 
pedous  estimation  as  his  worth  and  wisdom  did  deserve;  and  although  they  estee! 
mn  highly  whilst  he  lived  and  laboured  among  them,  yet  much  more  after  his  de 
when  th^  came  to  feci  the  want  of  his  iiclp,  and  saw  by  wofbl  experience,  wh 
trecsnre  they  had  lost,  to  the  grief  of  their  hearts  and  wounding  of  their  souls;  ; 
•Qch  a  loos  aa  they  saw  could  not  be  repaired.'' 

Hoombeck,  in  his  **  Summa  Controvcrsarium  "  says, 

'*  John  Robinson  was  most  dear  to  us  while  he  lived,  was  on  familiar  terms  with 
Leyden  theologians,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  them.    lie  wrote,  moreover, 
Tirietj  of  ways  against  the  Arminians;  and  was  the  frequent  opponent  and  bold  anti 
fliii  of  Epfocopius  himself  in  the  University.'' 

Even  Baylic,  the  opponent  of  tho  Independents,  while  denouncing  vq 
measured  terms  the  whole  denomination  in   his    *'Dissuasives  against 
errors  of  the  Times,"  says — 
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"  RoHnioD  nas  a  maa  of  excelk'Ql  parts,  and  ttu?  tuustlL-iuaiid,  palUwd,aDdinodeat 
^irit  that  ever  soparatcd  from  the  Church  of  England." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  IMr.  Itobioaou's  publiealions  : — An  Answer  lo  a 
Censorious  Epistle,  1608.  A  Jagtification  of  Separation  from  the  Cliurclk 
□f  England,  against  Mr.  Uonutrd's  InrectiTC,  entitled  the  Separatist's 
Schism,  1610.  Two  Lett«rs  on  Christian  Fellowaliip,  1611.  On  Religious 
Comumnion,  Private  and  Public,  1614.  The  People's  Plea  for  the  Exerciae 
of  Prophecy,  1618.  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  Propounded  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  lGiJ4.  Letter  to  the  Congregational  Churuh  in  London,  1624. 
Appeal  on  Truth "rt  Behalf,  1C24.  A  Just  and  Necessary  Apology,  1626. 
Essays,  or  Obaervationa  Divine  and  Moral,  1628.  On  the  Lawfuineas  of 
Hearing  Ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  1634.     A  Cal^chieto,  1642. 

Hii  works  were  collected  and  published  in  three  Toluines,  duodecimo,  willi 
a  memoir  of  his  life.     London,  1861. 


FRANCIS  HIGGINSON  * 

1629—1630. 

Fbanois  Higqinson,  sou  of  the  Rer.  Jobn  Higginson,  was  bom  in 
England,  in  the  year  1587.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  lu 
160SP,  at  Jesua'  College,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1013,  ut  St. 
Johns — both  of  the  Univereity  of  Cambridge.  About  two  years  after  leav- 
ing the  University,  he  became  the  minister  of  Claybrookc,  one  of  the  parishes 
in  Leicester.  Having  an  uncomnionly  winning  address,  and  very  fiopulai 
talents,  iind  iwrbnl  U-'m^  doojily  imbue  J  witli  ihi-  .■V!iii;iL-l  it-id  ^].lrit.,  In-  .wa 
acquired  great  Intiuence  as  a  preacher  ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  multi- 
tudes not  only  attending  earnestly  upon  his  ministry,  but  apparently  much 
profited  by  it.  Por  several  years  he  continued  to  conform,  without  scruple, 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  having  formed 
ao  acquiuntance  with  Arthur  Hildorsham  and  Thomas  Hooker,  be  became 
soon  ^ter,  in  principle,  a  decided  non- conformist ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  he  was  constrained  to  discontinue  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  the 
parish  chuieh.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  his  popularity  that  liberty  was 
procured  for  him  to  deliver  a  lecture  regularly  on  one  part  of  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  on  the  other  part  he  woe  employed  as  an  assistant  to  an  aged  and 
infirm  minister.  He  was  now  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  though  the  rest  of  the  miuisters  in  the  place  all  contin- 
ued to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  yet  they  invited  him  freely  into 
their  pulpits,  so  long  oa  they  could  do  so  without  putting  in  jeopardy  their  own 
good  standing.  Besides  preaching  successively  in  three  of  the  parish  churches 
in  Leicester,  he  preached  also  at  Belgravc,  a  mite  out  of  the  town.  These 
facilities  he  enjoyed  chiefly  through  the  indulgence  of  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  to  whose  diocese  Leicester  belonged  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time  that  they  were  continued  to  him. 

Mr.  Higginson,  previous  to  bis  becoming  a  non-conformist,  socnis  to  have 
been  more  careful  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Church  than  was  com- 

•  Muhor'a  Magnslift,  Boob  II.— Brook's  Llveeor  the  Puritnu9,  Vol.  II.— Collections  of  tlic  His- 
toric*! Soewtj  of  MajsMliiisetli.Vola,  I,  VI,  IX.— Eliofs  and  Allen's  Biographical  DLotionarics,— 
Felt'l  Ann^  of  Salem.^f  olt's  Memoir  of  lligginson. 
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BMi,  tlMragh  nol  more  m>  than  was  required  by  the  mbrieka.  He  publicly 
ETowed  tiie  prineiple  that  ignorant  and  BoandalouB  persons  are  not  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  as  far  as  he  oould,  he  reduced  the  principle 
to  practice.  Afier  preaching  on  the  text, — **  Give  not  that  which  b  holy 
unto  the  dogs/' — a  pro&ne  and  intemperate  man  approached  the  chancol  to 
xeoeive  the  communion;  whereupon  he  declared  that  he  would  not  administer  to 
him  the  sacramental  elements,  until  he  had  professed  his  repentance,  to  the 
satis&ction  of  the  congregation.  The  man  was  full  of  resentment,  while  yet 
he  was  keenly  awake  to  the  justice  of  the  rebuke ;  and,  according  to  Cotton 
Mather,  he  died  shortly  after,  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 

Mr.  Higginson's  high  reputation  procured  for  him  the  offer  of  several 
excellent  livings,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  conscientious 
ooDvictions  in  favour  of  non-conformity  forbade  his  accepting  them.  He 
conducted  the  education  of  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  preparatory 
to  their  going  to  the  University,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  much  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  benevolence  and  sympathy 
which  constituted  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  he  rendered  important 
lid  to  the  Protestant  exiles,  who  came  from  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  when 
Uie  French  had  burned  their  cities,  and  well  nigh  deluged  their  land  with  blood. 

In  the  year  1628,  a  considerable  number  of  wealthy  and  worthy  merchants, 
having  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  I.,  whereby  they  were  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  "The  Governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England,"  determined  to  send  over  a  company  to  commence  a  planta- 
tioD  there,  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Having  been  informed  of  tho 
straits,  to  which  Mr.  Higginson  was  now  reduced  by  reason  of  his  non-con- 
formity, they  despatched  messengers  to  him  to  invite  him  to  join  this  com- 
pany, promising  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  voyag6.  These  two  persons 
came  one  day  to  Mr.  Higginson's  door,  and  with  loud  knocks,  cried  out, — 
"Where  is  Mr.  Bi^nson  ?  We  must  speak  with  Mr.  Higginson."  His 
wife,  not  doubting  that  the  officials  of  the  government  had  come  to  arrest ' 
him,  ran  to  his  chamber,  and  entreated  him  to  conceal  himself;  but  his  reply 
was, — **  No,  I  will  go  down  and  speak  with  them ;  and  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."  When  the  messengers  were  come  into  the  hall,  they  held  out 
their  papers  to  him,  and  said  with  a  rough  and  uncourteous  air, — "  Sir,  we 
have  come  from  London,  and  our  business  is  to  convey  you  to  London,  as 
yon  may  see  by  these  papers."  "  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Higginson, 
bursting  into  tears.  He  then  opened  the  packet  to  read  the  form  of  his 
arrest ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  instead  of  an  order  from  Bishop  Laud,  he  found 
a  copy  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  letters  from  the  Governor  and 
company,  inviting  him  to  embark  with  them  for  New-England.  This  dis- 
covery prepared  the  way  for  an  agreeable  interview ;  the  messengers  having 
now  cast  off  their  disguise,  and  Mr.  Higginson  and  his  wife  being  relieved 
from  their  painful  apprehensions. 

Mr.  Higginson,  having  sought  the  Divine  direction,  and  conferred  with  several 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  course  of 
duty,  quickly  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation.  And  when  his  purpose  came 
to  be  known,  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  others  who  sympathized  in  his 
religious  convictions,  determined  to  accompany  him.  In  his  farewell  sermon, 
preached  to  a  vast  assembly,  he  dwelt  with  the  utmost  plainness  upon  what 
he  regarded  the  provoking  sins  of  England  in  general,  and  of  Leicester  m 
particular,  and  predicted  that  God  would  soon  chastise  England  with  a  war 
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in  whioh  Loicestor  ehonld  h&vc  a  fearful  sfaare.  It  vas  not  long  before  thSl' 
prediction  \!aa  verified  :  Leicester,  being  a  strongly  fortified  place  into  wbiok 
hiul  been  citrried  mimh  of  tbe  wealth  of  the  Hurroundiug  country,  was 
besinged  and  taken  by  storm,  and  the  town  horribly  plundered,  nnd  eleven 
hundred  people  slain  in  the  Btreete.  At  the  close  of  his  sermou,  he  gave 
thanks  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  CbristiAns  of  the  place,  for  ull  the 
encouragement  they  had  given  to  bis  ministry  ;  and  having  stated  to  tUcm  his 
views  in  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  he  concluded  with  nn  earnest  prayer 
for  the  King,  the  Church,  the  State,  and  capcuially  for  Leieeetcr,  the  seat  of 
his  former  labours. 

Immediately  after  this  discourse  was  delivered,  he  set  out  with  liis  family 
for  London  ;  and  so  deep  was  the  sensation  in  view  of  his  departure,  that  the 
streets,  as  he  passed  along,  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people,  bidding  him 
farewell,  and  expressing  their  earnest  wishes  for  his  welfare.  On  his  arrival 
at  London,  he  found  three  ships  ready  to  sail  for  New  England,  and  two 
more  that  were  shortly  to  follow  them  :  the  passengers  were  generally 
worthy  and  religious  people,  and  among  them  were  two  other  non-confornuBt 
ministers.  Thcj  sailed  from  the  Islo  of  Wight,  about  the  first  of  May,  1629 ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  Land's  End,  Mr.  Higginson  called  his  family  and 
other  passengers  to  the  stem  of  the  ship,  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  England. 
He  said,  "  We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leav- 
ing of  England,  Farewell  Babylon — Farewell  Rome ;  but  we  will  say. 
Farewell,  dear  England — Farewell  the  Church  of  God  in  England,  and  all 
the  Christian  friends  there  l  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatiate 
from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  bnt  Beparat«  from  the  oo^ 
ruptions  in  it ;  but  we  go  to  practise  the  poutive  part  of  Church  reformation, 
and  propagate  the  Gospel  in  America."  And  then  he  offered  np  a  fervent 
prayer  for  a  blessing  on  all  whom  they  were  leaving  behind,  and  for  a  sne* 
cessful  issue  to  the  enterprise  in  wbiob  they  were  engaged. 

The  company  arrived  in  Salem  harbour  on  the  29tb  of  June,  after  a 
passage  of  nearly  two  months  ;  during  which  they  had  been  afflicted  by  the 
small  poi,  of  which  Mr,  Higginson's  daughter,  a  little  girl  four  years  old, 
died.  There  were  only  sii  dwellings  in  Salem  then,  beside  Governor  Endt- 
cott'a.  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Skelton,* — one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
accompanied  Mr.  H.  from  England, — almost  immediately  after  they  landed, 
began  to  project  a  plan  for  forming  a  religious  society  on  the  principles  for 
which  they  had  contended  in  their  native  country.  Mr.  Higginson  drew  np 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  of  which  thirty  copies  were  made  for  the  thirty  per- 
sons, who  were  to  constitute  the  nuclens  of  the  Church.  This  being  done, 
they  kept  the  6th  of  August  as  a  day  of  fasting  ;  and,  after  the  prayers  and 
sermons  of  the  two  ministers,  they  severally  and  solemnly  gave  their  consent  to 
the  Covenant  and  Confession,  which  were  read  to  them  ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  choose  Mr.  Higginson  their  teacher,  and  Sir.  Skelton  their  pastor.  Each, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  thegravest  members  of  the  Church,  laid  his  hands 
on  the  other,  with  prayer,  thus  performing  the  work  of  mutual  consecration. 
Governor  Bradford  and  others  from  the  Church  in  Plymouth,  gave  them  the 

•  gmDEL  EeeltOK  km  odncsUd  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  wbcra  be  twik  tbe  decree  et  B.  A. 

Id  ISll,  and  of  M.  A.  in  Hli.    I'rFvioug  to  his  lcB,yin2  EDgliind,  he  was  a  highly  uteemtd 

dier  la  LincotDebirr.    He  died  at  Eulem  on  the  2d  of  Angntt,  ISSt,  ftTter  h  somevbat  pn- 

i_i  j_ii..      T  i..i.  I, J .Q  J,  concetning  him,  owing,  it  >»  (sid,  to  the  fuel  thM 

hoi  other  aobjects,  from  moat  of  the  principal  pcmu  ia 
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figkl  Hand  of  Fellowship.  As  they  had  boih  been  ordained  by  Bishops 
h  England,  and  as  Mr.  Higginson  professed  not  to  have  renoonced  the 
Batabliaiied  Ohurch,  the  ceremony  which  was  here  performed  can  be  con- 
sidered only  as  introducing  them  to  the  charge  of  a  particular  flock. 

A  young  man  of  profligate  character,  who  resided  at  some  distance,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Salom  on  the  occasion  of  the  organisation,  and  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity,  that  he  immediately  rose  and  expressed 
lus  desire  to  be  admitted  as  a  member :  and  when  some  of  them  demurred  at 
this,  be  requested  that  he  might  at  least  be  allowed  ''  to  make  his  profession 
before  them."  This  being  consented  to,  he  stated  his  views  and  feelings 
wiih  80  much  propriety  and  simplicity,  as  to  leave  a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  th^  idl ;  but,  inasmuch  as  h«  was  a  stranger,  they  could  not 
receive  him  to  their  communion,  until,  by  an  acquaintance  with  him,  they 
had  gained  some  further  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  He  proved  a  devoted 
Christian  and  an  eminently  useful  person,  and  was  Commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  forces  in  the  Colony.  The  individual  referred  to  was  Major  Qeneral 
Bdward  Gibbons. 

The  church  at  Salem  being  organised  and  settled,  enjoyed  the  smiles 

of  Heaven,  particularly  in  the  addition   of  many  whose  conversation  was 

every  way  worthy  of  their  Christian  profession.     But  there  was  a  mingling 

of  afflictions  with  mercies.    For,  during  the  first  winter,  about  one  hundred 

persons   in  Salem  died,  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Houghton,  a  ruling 

elder   of  the  church.     Mr.  Higginson  himself  fall  into  a  hectic   fever, 

which  disabled  him,  in  a  great  measure,  for  his  duties  as  a  minister ;  and 

his  last  sermon  was  preached  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  a  large  number 

of  emigrants  irom  England,  and  among   them  some   persons   of  great 

respeetability,  early  in  the  ensuing  summer.     His  text  was,  Math.  xi.  7. 

"What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  " — and  the  object  of  the 

^sconrse  was  to  remind  his  hearers  of  the  design  of  their  enterprise, — 

namely,  the  promotion  of  pure  religion ;  the  difficulties  ahd  trials  which 

would  be   incident  to  their  new  situation ;  and  the  importance  of  their 

eiincing  the  purity  of  their   intentions  in  having  sought  a  home  in  this 

distant  country.     From  this  time  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was 

visited  by  the  most  important  personages  of  the  new  Colony,  who  comforted 

Urn  by  dwelling  upon  his  fidelity  to  his  Lord  in  his  former  sacrifices  and 

sofferings,  and  the  honour  which  his  Lord  had  conferred  upon  him,  in 

allowing  him  to  begin  a  '*  work  of  church  reformation  "  in  America.     He 

replied  with  the  utmost  humility, — '*I  have  been  but  an  unprofitable 

servant — all  my  desire  is  to  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having 

my  own  righteousness."     And  he  several  times  declared  that,  though  the 

Lord  called  him  away,  he  was  persuaded  that  He  would  raise  up  others  to 

carry  on  the  work  that  was  begun,    and  that  there  would  be  yet  many 

churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this  wilderness.     He  also   added 

that,    though  ho  should  leave  his  desolate  wife  and  eight  children, — the 

eldest  of  whom  was  but  about  fourteen  years  old,  in  a  low  condition,  yet 

he  left  them  with  his  God,  and  he  doubted  not  that  the  faithful  God  would 

graciously  provide  for  them.     Ho  died  on  the  Cth  of  August,  1630,*  in  the 

forty  third  year  of  his  age.     His  widow  died  at  New  Haven  early  in  the 

year  1640. 

•  Thb  if  the  date  m  giren  in  Mather's  MagiiAlla.    Bentlej,  in  his  UiBtory  of  Salem,  sajB  it  wai 
the  15th  of  Much. 
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Mr.  Higginson  nroto  an  accoimt  of  hia  voyage,  'vlticli  is  preserved  in 
Hutohinsoa's  CuUeciion  of  papers.  He  wrote  also  a  short  account  of  that 
part  of  MaBaacLdsetta  wliloh  was  now  settling,  nod  of  the  Indians:  It  is 
etyled, — "New  Kuglaud's  plantation,  or  a.  abort  and  true  description  of 
the  commodities  iiud  disco mmodi ties  of  that  country.  Written  in  the  year 
16^9;  by  Mr.  ili^giu^on,  a  Rcrorcnd  divine,  now  resident  there.  London, 
1630.  (Third  cait.i<iu.)  "  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  CoUections  of  tha 
Maasachusetts  lllsturicd  Society. 

I  have  not  hvi-a  Mc  to  find  any  direct  and  formal  tribute  to  Mr.  Iliggin- 
son's  memory  from  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  uniform  tradition, 
however,  is  thiit  he  was  an  eminently  devout  luid  godly  man ;  possessed  a 
commanding  iniclloet;  wtis  an  eacellcnt  scholar  ;  mighty  in  the  tjcriptures ; 
a  highly  attract  ivc  as  well  as  eflcctive  preacher;  obliging  in  hb  disposition, 
and  urbane  in  his  maTiiicrs.  lu  his  person  ho  was  slender  and  erect,  but 
not  tall.  His  fuiicrul  was  attended  with  deep  solemnity,  and  his  death 
lamented  as  a  great  public  affliction. 

Notwithstanding  Hr.  Higginson's  ftmily  wore  left  in  a  somewhat  desti- 
tute condition,  they  wera  comfortably  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of 
friends.  Two  of  bis  sons. were  favoorod  with  a  liberal  education.  One  of 
them,  Francis,  was  for  a  time  a  school-muter  at  Cambridge;  and  having 
availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  for  mental  ooltivatlon  that  New 
England  afforded,  he  was  sent  by  the  charity  of  some  Dutoh  mercbantB  to 
the  University  of  Leyden,  that  he  might  there  complete  his  education. 
From  Holland  he  went  to  England,  and  after  declining  a  settlement  in 
several  more  important  places,  he  settled  at  a  small  place  catted  Kerby 
Steven,  in  Westmoreland,  hoping  that  his  ministrations  might  reach 
especially  the  poor  and  ignorant  class  of  people  that  abounded  there. 
Here  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  (gtuakerism  in  its  very  inoipient  state  ; 
and  be  published  the  first  work  that  was  ever  written  against  it,  entitled 
"  The  irreligion  of  Northern  Quakers."  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Latia 
Treatise  on  "The  five  greatest  lights."  He  died  In  16G0,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  other  son,  John,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article. 


JOHN  WARHAM.* 
1630—1670. 
John  Warham  was  an  eminent  minister  in  Exeter,  England.  In  Jann* 
ary,  1630,  a  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  Plymouth,  England, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs,  John  Warham  and  John  JIaverick  were  constituted 
its  pastors.  This  Church  was  formed  with  a  view  to  migrate  to  America. 
They  arrived  at  Nantaskot  on  the  30th  of  May  foUowin;:,  and  in  June 
began  a  settlement  at  Dorchester.  Hearing,  shortly  after  this,  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land  on  Connecticut  river,  the  body  of  the  people  of  Dor- 
chester, together  with  those  of  Newtown  (Cambridge)  and  Watcrtown,  deter- 
mined to  migrate  thither.  In  the  Summer  of  16'M,  they  performed  the 
dangerous  journey.     About  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children  travelled 
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through  a  wilderness  wliich  civilized  man  had  never  before  explored.  They 
prayed  and  sang  as  they  marched  along,  and  the  Indians  gazed  after  them  in 
silent  admiration.  They  were  fourteen  days  in  performing  the  journey.  This 
enterprise  is  said  to  have  been  disagreeable  to  their  ministers ;  but  as  their 
whole  church  and  congregation  removed,  they  felt  constrained  to  accompany 
or  follow  them.  Only  Mr.  Warham,  however,  actually  removed, — Mr.  Mave- 
rick being  prevented  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Boston,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  while  the  preparations  for  the  journey  ^ete  not  yet  completed. 
He  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  haA  been  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  near  Exeter,  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country. 
Dr.  Trumbull  says  that  '*  he  was  characterized  as  a  man  of  great  meekness, 
and  as  laborious  and  faithful  in  promoting  the  welfare  both  of  the  Church 
and  Commonwealth."  Mr.  Warham  did  not  actually  accompany  his  church, 
but  joined  them  in  September  following ;  his  family  still  remaining  behind, 
until  better  accommodations  could  be  provided  for  them. 

In  1639,  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Huit  came  from  England,  and  was  settled 
as  colleague  with  Mr.  Warham.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  Wroxhall,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  in  1638  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
for  his  non-conformity.  He  died  September  4,  1644.  Allen  says  that  *'  ho 
was  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  eminent  usefulness."  He  published  *'  The 
Prophecy  of  Daniel  Explained,"  4to,  1643. 

Mr.  Warham  was  permitted  to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  the  little 
colony  with  which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  during  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years.  He  remained  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Windsor, 
until  his  death,  which  took  place,  April  1,  1670.  He  lost  his  wife  in 
1634.  His  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Mather  of  North- 
ampton ;  and,  after  his  death,  to  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard. 

Fuller,  the  Plymouth  physician,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  dated 
June  28,  1630,  says — 

'*  I  have  been  at  Mattapan,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  "Warham.  I  had  conference  with 
them  till  I  was  weary.  Mr.  Warham  holds  that  the  visible  church  may  consist  of  a 
mixed  people,  godly  and  openly  ungodly,  upon  which  point  we  had  all  our  conference, 
to  which,  I  trust,  the  Lord  will  give  a  blessing." 

The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  testimony  : — 

"  I  suppose  the  first  preacher  that  ever  preached  with  notes  in  our  New  England,  was 
the  Rev.  Warham;  who,  though  he  were  sometimes  faulted  for  it  by  some  judicious  men 
who  bad  never  heard  him,  yet  when  once  they  came  to  hear  him,  they  could  not  but 
admire  the  notable  energy  of  his  ministry,  lie  was  a  more  vigorous  preacher  than  the 
most  of  thera  who  have  been  applauded  for  never  looking  in  a  book  in  their  lives.  His 
latter  days  were  spent  in  the  pastoral  care  and  charge  of  the  church  at  Windsor,  where 
the  whole  Colony  of  Connecticut  considered  him  as  a  prmcipal  pillar  and  father  of  the 
Colony. 

'*  But  I  have  one  thing  to  relate  concerning  him  which  I  would  not  mention,  if  I  did 

not,  by  the  mention  thereof,  propound  and  expect  the  advantage  of  some  that  may  be 

my  readers.     Know  then  that,  though  our  Warham  were  as  pious  a  man  as  most  that 

were  out  of  Heaven,  yet  Satan  often  threw  him  into  those  deadly  pangs  of  melaucholy, 

that  made  him  despair  of  ever  getting  thither.     Such  were  the  terrible  temptations  and 

horrible  bufiettings  undergone  sometimes  by  the  soul  of  this  holy  man,  that  when  he  has 

administered  the  Lord's  bupper  to  his  flock,  whom  he  durst  not  starve  by  omitting  to 

idminister  that  ordinance,  yet  he  has  forborne  himself  to  partake  at  the  same  time  in  the 

ordinance,  through  the  fearful  dejections  of  his  mind,  which  persuaded  him  that  those 

blessed  seals  did  not  belong  unto  him.     The  dreadful  darkness  which  overwhelmed  this 

child  of  light  in  his  life,   did  not  wholly  leave  him  till  his  death.    Tis  reported  that  he 

did  even  set  in  a  cloud,  when  he  retired  unto  the  glorified  society  of  those  righteous  ones 

that  are  to  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  their  Father;  though  some  have 

asserted  that  the  cloud  was  dispelled  before  he  expired." 
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:  JOHN  WILSON  * 

1630—10137. 

John  Wilboh  whs  bltn  at  Windsor,  Engknd,  in  tbc  year  liJ53,  Uia 
father  iras  Dr.  William  Wilson,  an  cmluoiit  clergyman,  a  jircbiindury  of 
St.  Paula,  of  Rochoatcr  and  of  Windsor,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  Cliff. 
Bis  mother  wasf-a  nici-e  of  Dr.  Edainad  Grindal,  Archbishop  of  Cantei^ 
bur;.  He  reffpived  his  oducation  at  the  Unirersitj'  of  Camhridge.  He  had 
no  sjmpath;  with  the  Puritans  wb«n  he  oommenoed  preaohing,  though  hia 
mind  soon  underwent  a  deoisiTe  ohange.  After  having  exercised  bia  ministry 
for  a  short  time  at  several  plaoes,  Mid  at  Sudbury  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  taving  been  at  different  periods  both  auspended  and  sllenoed  for  noo- 
c<mformity,  he  embarked  with  many  of  his  neighbours,  in  a  company  of 
fifteen  hundred,  who  came  to  New  £ngUnd  with  John  Winthrop,  in  1630. 
They  left  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  on  tJie  liUh  of  June 
the  principal  vessel  of  their  fleet  of  thirteen  arrived  at  Salem.  Ur.  Wilson 
was,  at  this  time,  forty-two  years  of  ige.  ^ 

On  bis  arrival  here,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Colony  io  all  its  move- 
ments and  intercBts,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  rerivo  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  many  of  his  brethren  under  the  heavy  and  varied  afflictions  to 
which  they  had  been  subjeeted.  Having  settled  at  Charlestown  with  a 
ooneiderabte  part  of  bis  colony  they  observed  a  day  of  fitsting  on  the  SOth 
of  July,  in  consideration  of  a  very  unusual  mortality  which  then  prevailed ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  services.  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor 
Dudley,  Air.  Isaac  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant 
with  God  and  each  other,  thus  forming  themselves  into  a  church.  This 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  to  which  place  most 
of  the  members  soon  after  removed.  About  the  close  of  August,  Mr. 
Wilson  was  chosen  teaching  elder,  and  shortly  after  was  set  apart  to  his 
office  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1631,  Mr.  Wilson  sailed  for  England,  having  pre- 
viously designated  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy  Governor  Dudley,  and 
Mr.  Nowell,  the  Ruling  Klders,  as  suitable  persons  to  eihort  and  instruct 
the  people  during  his  absence.  The  necessity  for  this,  however,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  prevented  by  the  arrival,  about  this  time,  of  John  Eliot, 
"  The  Apostle,"  who  officiated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  place  during  bis  absence. 
His  principal  object  in  visiting  England  at  this  time  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  induce  his  wife,  who  had  not  yet  come  hither,  to  return  with  him. 
But  though  he  was  successful  in  inducing  many  others  to  come,  she  scorns, 
for  tho  time,  to  have  been  proof  against  his  importunities.  He  returned 
to  New  Enj^land,  the  nest  year,  reaching  Boston  on  the  26th  of  May.  On 
the  3d  of  July  following,  he  took  the  freeman's  oath,  thus  evincing  his 
fixed  purpose  to  remain  in  the  country. 
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On  the  22(1  of  NoTember,  1632,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  before  been 
ordained*  teacher,  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church,  and  was  set  apart  to 
that  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  ruling  elder  and  deacons. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  1633,  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  was  ordained  as 
colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  capacity  of  teacher. 

3Ir.  Wilson  returned  to  England,  for  the  last  time,  late  in  the  autumn  of 

16^.     He  was  accompanied  by  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  in  whom  the 

eminent  virtues   of  his  father   were  happily   reproduced.     They    had   a 

perilous  voyage,  and  reached  their  destination  not  without  great  difficulty. 

One  main  object  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  in  view  was  to  secure  a  legacy  of  a 

thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Colony  by  his  brother, 

the  Kev.  Dr.  Wilson.     But  he  accomplished  another,  still  more  important 

to  his  own  comfort — ^he  succeeded  in  inducing  his  wife  to  accompany  him 

on  his   return.     They   sailed  from    England  about   the  10th   of  August, 

1635,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  3d  of  October  following.     There  were 

two    ships,    with  nearly  two  hundred   passengers,  many    of  whom  were 

persons  of  great  worth  and  respectability  ;  and  among  them  the  celebrated 

Thomas  Shepard,  and  the  no  less  famous  Hugh  Peters.     They  had  a  very 

rough  passage,  and  were,  at  one  time,  in  consequence  of  a  leak  in  the  ship 

which  they  could  not  immediately  discover,  in  imminent  danger  of  going 

to  the  bottom. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Wilson's  return,  the  Antinomian  controversy!  broke  out, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  kept  his  church  constantly  convulsed.  Mr. 
Cotton  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  of  the  church  favoured  the 
attempted  innovation,  being  imposed  upon  by  the  apparent  sanctity  of  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  it ;  but  Mr.  Wilson,  Governor  Winthrop,  and  a  few 
others,  set  their  faces  against  it  as  a  flint.  The  Church,  during  this  scene 
of  distraction,  retained  its  two  ministers ;  and  the  ministers  socra  to  have 
conducted  towards  each  other  with  Christian  moderation  and  prudence. 
Mr.  Cotton  was  at  length  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  mistake  ;  the 
controversy  gradually  died  away  ;  and  the  Church  was  restored  to  its  accus- 
tomed harmony. 

While  the  Antinomian  controversy  was  pending,  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  against  the  Pequods,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 

*  The  word  ordination  is,  for  the  most  part,  restricted  by  popular  use.  to  the  Conferring,  in  fall, 
of  the  ministerial  oflBce ;  while  iMtallation  denotes  the  act  by  which  one  is  constituted  Uio  pastoi 
of  a  particular  church.  But  as  ordination,  with  the  New  England  Fathers,  included  both  these 
ideas,  and  as  the  word  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Congregational  Church,  with  the  same  lati- 
tadc,  I  shall  adhere^  in  treating  of  this  denomination,  to  the  primitive  usage. 

t  This  controversy,  which  will  be  necessarily  referred  to  in  several  subsequent  sketches,  origi- 
nated with  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  came  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  to  Boston,  in  1 630,  and 
was  the  wife  of  William  Uutchinson,  a  representative  of  Boston.  She  was  professedly  a  great 
admirer  of  Mr.  Cotton.  She  set  up  meetings  for  women,  at  which,  after  repeating  Mr.  Cotton's 
«emK>ns,  she  used  to  add  reflections  of  her  owti,  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear  that  his  sermons 
were  in  accordance  with  her  own  Antinomian  Ihcology.  Among  other  erratic  opinicDS,  she  main- 
tained that  believers  are  personally  united  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  the  evidence  of  justifi- 
cation is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  purity  of  heart  and  life,  but  in  a  direct  Divine  revelation.  She 
quickly  produced  an  agitation  that  spread  over  the  whole  Colony.  Those  who  opposed  her,  were 
Miid  to  be  in  favour  of  a  covenant  of  works ;  and  those  who  supported  her,  to  be  vindicating  a  covC' 
n\nt  of  graoe.  At  length,  in  1637,  a  Synod  was  called  to  net  in  view  of  the  alarming  state  of 
things ;  and,  after  much  deliberation  and  discussion,  they  condemned  as  erroneous  no  le^s  than 
eighty-two  opinions  then  propagated  in  the  country.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson herself  vras  called  before  the  Court ;  and  being  convicted  of  traducing  the  ministers,  and 
of  inculcating  heresy,  she  was  banish^  the  Colony.  The  Church  in  Boston  excommunicated 
her,  after  having  long  laboured  in  Tain  to  Induce  her  to  renounoe  her  erroni.  She  went  with  her 
husband  to  Rhode  Isluid,  and,  after  his  death  in  1642,  she  removed  into  the  Dutch  country  bevond 
New  Hayen,  wherey  the  next  year,  heiwlf  and  most  of  her  family  were  mordered  by  the  ludianS' 
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chaplain.  Here  he  cncQuntcred  man;  perils,  but  his  fnith  and  courage 
never  foltered.  The  result  of  the  war,  so  futal  ti>  the  iDdimis,  was  pre- 
dioted  with  the  utmost  confidenoo  by  51r.  Wilson,  before  Le  engaged  io  the 
Bzpeditiou. 

Mr.  Cotton  having  died  iu  1652,  the  Rev.  John  Norton  succeeded  him 
as  colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  lti5G;  but  Mr.  Norton's  death  m  l(jti3,  left 
Mt  Wilson  agiiiii,  at  the  age  of  aeventy-eis,  witH  the  whole  eharge  of  the 
congregation.  He,  however,  Btill  continued  to  discharge  hia  duties  with 
acceptonoe  ;  for  though  his  intellcctna!  powers  were  evidently  on  the  decline, 
hia  devout  affections  were  as  lively  and  elevated  as  ever,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Apostle  J'Am  seemed  to  breathe  in  all  hia  utterances,  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  private.  At  length,  his  infirmities  assumed  the  form  of  a  serious 
disease,  and  it  wn^  realized  by  all  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  Snch  waa  the  oonfidenoo  that  was  felt  in  the  power  of  his  faith,  that 
many  persons  uf  note  came — some  from  a  distance,  and  bringing  their 
children — to  rceoivo  his  dying  benediction.  His  lust  eierciscs  were  worthy 
to  crown  snch  a  life  as  he  had  lived.  To  an  inquiry  of  his  daughter, 
respeeting  his  liealth  the  evening  before  he  died,  lifting  hia  hand  ho  replied 
— "  Vanishing  ihjujrs,  vanishing  thinga  ;"  and  then  prayed  most  affection- 
ately with  and  fur  his  friends.  After  this  he  reniaiued  quiet  (ill  he  eeased 
to  breathe.  Ue  died  August  7,  1667,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  hia  l^. 
His  funeral  sennoa  was  preached  by  Richard  Mather,  on  the  text — "  Yonr 
fathers,  where  are  they  1     And  the  prophets,  do  they  lire  forever  i" 

Mrs.  Wilson  died  about  the  year  1669.  They  are  known  to  have  had  at 
least  four  children,  one  only  having  been  born  in  this  country.  The  eldest 
son,  Edmund,  named  for  hia  great  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbary, 
went  to  Europe,  and  completed  his  education,  by  studying  first  in  Holhkod, 
and  then  in  Italy,  where  he  took  hia  degree  as  Doctor  in  Medidine.  Ho 
was  a.  most  worthy  and  accomplished  man,  and  died  in  England  about  1658. 
His  son  John  was  horn  July,  1621 ;  graduated  in  the  first  olsss  at  Harvard 
College,  1642;  was  ordained  as  Colleague  with  Richard  Mather,  at  Dor- 
chester ;  and,  after  two  years,  was  settled  in  Medfield,  where  he  was  pastor 
forty  years,  and  died  on  the  23d  of  August,  1691,  aged  seventy.  His 
eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev,  Ezokiel  Rogers  of  Rowley,  and 
died  soon  after  her  mother.  His  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  was  married 
in  1651,  to  the  Rev,  Samuel  Danforth  of  Roibg^,  and  became  the  mother 
of  twelve  children. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  eiecption  of  a  small  poem, 
is  a  duodecimo  volume,  published  in  England,  entitled  "  Ifclps  to  Faith." 
The  last  "  Thursday  Lecture  "  he  preached  was  taken  down  by  some  steno- 
grapher, and  published  a  number  of  years  after  Mr.  W.'a  death. 

The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilson's  character: — 

*  •  '  •  'I  In  his  younger  time,  he  hsd  been  used  unto  a  more  mcthotlical  ivay  of 
prearliing,  and  was  llicrcforc  admired  abore  manj-,  by  no  less  auditors  than  Tir.  Good- 
win, Mr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Bridge,  when  they  Imvellcd  from  Cumbridgc  into  Esaes  on 
ptlrimsc  to  observe  the  minielers  in  thai  county ;  but  after  he  became  a  pastor,  juioed 
with  such  iUuraluating  teachers,  he  gave  himself  a  liberty  to  preach  more  after  tlie 
primitive  manner,  without  any  distinct  propositions,  but  ehicHy  in  cxburtalious  and 
admonitiuns  and  good  wiiolcsome  counsels,  Ivnditig  to  excite  good  motions  in  tiie  minds 
of  his  hearers ;  {hut  upon  the  same  le.xtg  that  were  doclrinslly  handled  by  his  colleague 
Instantly  before:)  and  yet  sometimes  his  pastoral  discourses  had  such  a  spirit  in  them , 
that  Mr.  Shcpard  wonld  aay,  ■  Methinks  I  hear  an  Apostle  when  I  bear  tbb  mnn.'    '    * 

*  *    *     *    Indeed  if  the  [ricture  of  this  good  nod  therdn  great  man,  were  to  be 
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exactly  given,  great  leal  with  great  love  wonld  bo  the  two  principal  strokes  tliat,  jdned 
with  cwtbodozy,  shonM  make  np  his  portraiture.  He  had  the  zeal  of  a  Phfneaa— I  had 
■liDOSfc  aaid  of  a  aeisphim,  in  testifying  against  erery  thing  that  he  thought  ofiensiTe  unto 
God.  The  opinionists  wmch  attempted  at  any  time  to  debase  the  Scripture,  or  confoimd 
the  order  emiiraeed  In  our  ChurchcS|  underwent  the  most  pungent  animadversions  of 
this  hii  derout  seal;  whence,  when  a  certain  assembly  of  people  which  he  approved  not, 
had  set  up  in  Boston,  he  charged  all  liia  Ikmily  that  they  sliould  never  dare  so  much  as 
once  to  enter  into  that  assembly.  •  •  •  •  But  though  he  was  thus  like  John,  a 
SOD  of  thunder  against  seducers,  yet  he  was,  like  that  blmed  and  beloved  Apostle,  also 
all  made  up  of  love.  He  was  fdU  of  aflfection.  and  ready  to  help  and  relieve  and  com- 
fcrt  the  distressed;  his  house  was  renowned  for  iioq>itality,  and  his  purse  was  continually 
emptying  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  needy.  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Being  a  man  of  prayer,  he  was  very  much  a  roan  of  God;  and  a  certain  prophctkal 
afflatus,  which  often  directs  the  q>eeches  of  such  men,  did  sometimes  remarkably  appear 
in  the  speeches  of  this  holy  man."  [Cotton  Mather  cites  various  instances  of  this,  ot 
which  tne  two  following  are  a  sqiecimen: — ]  ''  When  one  Mr.  Adams  who  waited  on  him 
flpBoai  Hartford  to  Weathersfleld  was  followed  with  the  news  of  his  daughter's  being 
lUlen  suddenly  and  doubtfully  sick,  Mr.  Wilson  looking  up  to  Heaven  b^an  mightily 
to  wrestle  with  God  for  the  life  of  the  young  woman:  *  Lord,'  said  he,  '  wilt  thou  now 
take  away  thy  servant's  child,  when  thou  secst  he  is  attending  on  thy  poor  unworthy 
ssrvBDt  in  most  Christian  kindness  f  Oh,  do  it  not ! '  And  then  turning  himself  about 
unto  Mr.  Adams, — '  Brother,'  said  he,  *  I  trust  your  daughter  shall  live;  I  believe  in 
God  she  shall  recover  of  this  sickness.'  And  so  it  marvellously  came  to  pass.  •  •  • 
A  Peqnot  Indian  in  a  canoe  was  espied  by  the  English,  within  gunshot,  carrying  away 
an  En^ish  maid  with  a  design  to  destroy  or  abuse  her. '  Tlie  soldiers  fearing  to  kill  the 
maid,  if  they  shot  at  the  Indian,  asked  Mr.  Wilson's  counsel,  wha  forbad  them  to  fear, 
and  assured  them,  Grod  will  direct  the  bullet.  They  shot  accordingly,  and  killed  the 
Indian,  though  then  moving  swiftly  upon  the  water,  and  saved  the  maid  free  fh)m  all 
harm  whatever. 

'*  There  is  a  certain  little  sport  of  wit  in  anagrammatizing  the  names  of  men,  which 
was  used  sa  long  ago  at  least  as  the  days  of  old  Lycophron.  •  •  •  But  of  all  tbo 
anagrammatizers  that  have  been  trying  their  fiincws  for  the  two  thousand  years  which 
have  run  oat  since  the  days  of  Lycophron,  yea  or  for  more  than  five  thousand,  since  the 
dsys  of  our  first  father,  I  believe  there  never  was  a  man  that  made  so  many  or  so 
TOibly,  as  our  Mr.  Wilson ;  who,  together  with  his  quick  turns  ui)on  the  names  of  his 
Mends,  would  ordinarily  fietch,  and  rather  than  lose,  would  even  force,  devout  instruc- 
tkos  oat  of  his  anagrams." 


■♦♦- 


GEORGE  PHILLIPS  * 

1630—1644. 

OxoBGK  Phillips  waa  born  at  Roudham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
En§^and.  Having  given  early  indications  of  a  vigoroos  mind,  a  strong 
love  of  learning,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  he  was  sent  to  the 
University,!  where  he  distinguished  himself  much  as  a  scholar.  Theo- 
logy was  his  favourite  study  ;  and,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  he  had 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  more  celebrated  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Ciiristian  Church. 

Not  long  after  he  entered  the  ministry,  he  began  to  entertain  scruples 
in  regard  to  certain  requirements  of  the  Established  Church, — the  result  of 
wliich  was  that  he  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  company  of  Puri- 
tans,— among  whom  was  John  Winthrop, — about  to  migrate  to  New  Eng- 
land. Accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Salem  in  1630.  Governor  Winthrop,  in 
a  letter  written  at  that  time,  speaking  of  Mr.  Phillips'  religious  ministra- 
tions on  board  the  vessel,  says — **He  gave  very  good  content  to  all  the 

*AIftther>  Mag.,  III.— Franciii'  Hiitoiy  of  Wainiown.— KendaU^s  Century  Scnnon.— Fanner'i 
Geoeslogical  Register. — Young's  Chron. — Prime's  History  of  Long  Island, 
t  Priiiee  sapposcs  i(  to  hare  been  the  UniTeisity  of  Cambridge 
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ompanj,  sa  he  did  in  all  his  ciercUee,  so  as  they  liad  much  c»uao  to  klosa 
}od  for  him.''  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  ho  Buficred  a  aovero  offliottciu  Id 
:he  death  of  his  wife,  who,  though  an  ouly  child,  had  cheerfully  lufc  her 
parenta  and  country,  to  skiro  with  ber  husband  the  perils  and  eacrificed 
then  inoident  to  Nciv  Euglaud  life,  •jhe  died  at  Sa]em,  and  wus  buried  by 
the  aide  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Johnson,  "  who,"  aa  Cotton  Mather  saya, 
"also  took  New  England  in  her  way  to  Heaven." 

Mr.  Phillipe,  with  a  considerable  number  of  others,  among  whom  were 
acveral  persons  of  great  respect  ability,  soon  sclootod  a  place  on  Charlcd 
river  for  a  settlement,  which  they  called  Watertown.  Here  their  first 
busineas  waa  to  cstablbh  a  church  ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  day  set  apart  for 
Ktating  and  prayer,  the  very  nest  month  after  they  landed  in  New  England, 
they  entered  Into  a.  solemn  coreuant  as  the  basis  cf  their  cculesis^tical 
organisation.  Thic-  instrument  was  signed  by  about  forty  men  ;  and  the 
first  name  on  the  liiit  was  that  of  Sir  Itiehard  Saltonstall.  The  salary 
settled  upon  the  minister  was  ^80  a  year.  Mr.  Fhillipa,  in  the  interval 
between  his  arrival  in  the  country  and  the  formation  of  the  church,  had 
been  engaged,  in  connection  with  Sir,  Wilson,  in  preaching  in  Charlestown 
ondBoaton;  "their  meeting  place,"  says  Jloger  Clap,'  "being  abroad 
under  a  tree,  where  I  have  hoard  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Phillips  preach 
many  a  good  sermon." 

Mr.  Phillips  contiiitied  the  aolc  minister  of  Watertown  till  the  year  1639, 
when  the  Eev,  John  Kuowlew,  who  had  then  lately  arrived  in  New  England, 
became  hia  associate. 

In  164'2,  Mr.  Knowles  migrated  to  Tii^inia,  and  Mr.  FhiUips  WU  left 
again  sole  pastor  of  the  church.  He  continued  his  labours  till  near  tba 
time  of  hia  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1644,  when  he  had  bean  the 
minister  of  Watertown  fourteen  years.  His  ministry  waa  marked  by  great 
diligence  and  fervour,  and  was  attended  with  a  rich  blessing.  Hia  ohoroh 
teatified  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  their  grateful  Veapect  for  his 
memory,  by  providing  for  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  Sa7nuei,  who  wu 
afterwards  the  minister  of  Rowley. 

Mr.  Phillips  possessed  no  small  degree  of  intellectual  acumen,  and  was 
an  able  controversial  writer  ;  and  yet  he  was  modest  and  unpretending,  and 
no  wise  disposed  to  be  unreasonably  diapulatious.  One  of  his  hearers,  after 
having  had  a  conference  with  him  on  infant  baptism,  and  some  points  of 
Church  government,  obtained  from  him  a  written  copy  of  his  arguments ; 
and  having  sent  It  to  England,  it  was  published  there,  accompanied  with  an 
answer.  Mr.  Phillips  thought  proper  to  notice  the  book,  and  he  published 
a  "  Reply  to  the  confutation  of  some  grounds  of  infant  baptism  ;  as  also 
concerning  the  form  of  a  church,  put  forth  against  mo  by  one  Thomas 
Lamb."  It  was  recommended  by  the  London  ministers,  and  Mr.  Shepard 
of  Cambridge  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy by  letter  with  Mr.  Shepard  on  some  points  of  Church  discipline  ; 

•  Room  Clap,  one  of  the  fint  icttlcre  of  DorehF<l«r,  iru  bom  in  Enelmnd,  April  1,  1009, 
nnd  uine  U.  this  couDlr;  irith  IVarhum  und  Mnverick,  in  ]K3n.  Ho  Rng  rFprisDntativo  at  llie 
town,  and  in  Angtut,  IC6i,  was  iippointfd  by  Iho  Uenerul  Court  the  Cnpinin  of  Cnstle  Willinm. 
lie  roignci)  tbii  officB  in  lltSS,  having  during  tfae  time  thai  be  held  it,  DfRcialcd  slea  m  cbap- 
lain  to  tbe  Doldisn.  He  died  at  BotUin,  Fsb.  2,  1691,  aged  eightj-ono.  ][e  »os  dislinguitbed 
for  bit  hamllltj,  piot;  and  diguit]'.  Bii  memoir),  written  bj  binuelf,  were  pabliahcd  b;  llr. 
Pifnee,  in  1731. 
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but,  tlioagli  the  controversy  was  conducted  with  great  urbanity,  as  well  as 
great  ability,  it  was  never  published. 

Mr.  Philips  seems  to  have  been  in  advance   of  nearly  all  his  contempo- 
raries, in  regard  to  the  principles  of  strict  Congregationalism  ;  insomuch  that 
his  views  were,  for  a  time,  regarded  as  novel  and  extreme.     So  decidedly 
opposed  was  he  to  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
he  declared  that  *'if  they  would  have  him  stand  minister  by  that  calling 
which  he  received  from  the  prelates  in  England,  he  would  leave  them." 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  uncompromising  spirit,  the  name 
of  Phillips  is   one   of  the  names  subscribed  to  the  famous  letter  written  on 
board  the   Arabella,    in    which    there  is  so  much   of  respectful  kindness 
manifested  towards  the  Church  of  England.     It  is  stated,  as  a  peculiarity 
in    his  ecclesiastical  conduct,   that    he    administered    the    ordinances    to 
the    churches    in    Boston,    while    Mr.    Wilson,    the    pastor,    was    gone 
to  England ; — ^for  the  right  of  a  minister  to  dispense  the  ordinances    to 
any  other  church  than  his  own,  was,  at  that  time,  so  generally  questioned, 
that  Mr.  Phillips  is  said  to  have  stood  alone  in  claiming  and  exercising  this 
prerogative.     He  was  a  man   of  great  independence   of  mind,  and  adhered 
with  xmyielding  tenacity  to  his  conscientious  convictions.     He  was  eminently 
skilled  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures.     It  was  his  custom  to 
rod  through  the  Bible  regularly  six  times  a  year ;  and  so  familiar  was  he 
with  every  part  of  it,  that  he  never  needed  a  Concordance. 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  thus  notices  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips 
among  the  events  of  the  year  1644 : — 

"July  2d.  George  Phillips  wa«  bnried:  he  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at 
TTatertowD,  a  godly  man,  8i)ecially  gifted,  and  very  peaceful  in  his  place,  much  lament- 
fd  of  bis  own  people  and  others.'' 

Mr.  Phillips,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  which  occurred  at  Salem,  was 
mirried  a  second  time ;  and  by  this  marriage  he  had  five  children.  SavtueU 
a  son  by  the  first  marriage,  was  bom  in  Boxford,  England,  in  1625 ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1650 ;  was  soon  after  settled  in  the  minis- 
try at  Rowley,  as  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers ;  and  died  greatly 
lamented,  April  22,  1696,  aged  seventy-one.  Ho  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Appleton  of  Ipswich, — who  died  July  15, 1713,  aged  eighty-six. 
One  of  his  sons,  George^  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1686 ; 
preached  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  some  three  or  four  years ;  and  then  went  to 
Brook  Haven,  where  he  preached  for  some  time  without  being  installed. 
His  installation  took  place  in  1702,  and  he  died  June  17,  1789,  aged 
seventy-five.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  man,  but  is  said  to  have  indulged 
too  much  in  wit  and  drollery,  to  maintain  well  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 
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JOHN  ELIOT  • 

1631—1690. 


JoHM  Eliot  (camnLonly  culled  the  Apoatlc  to  the  Indians)  wa,a  bom  in 
Naaing,  Essex,  Englami,  in  the  year  1604.  To  the  eipellent  chara/:(er  of 
his  parenta  he  bore  teBtimony,  in  after  life,  in  these  words — "  I  do  nee  that 
it  was  a  great  favour  of  God  unto  me  to  eeason  my  first  yeare  with  the  fear 
of  God,  the  word  aud  prayer." 

He  was  cdvcBt«d  in  his  nntive  country,  at  the  TIniversity  of  Cambridge, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  fondness  for  the  langnagea,  and  especially  by 
hie  uncommon  attainments  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
who  afterwards  came  to  this  country,  having  been  silenecd  for  non-eonfomiity, 
had  oEtablishcd  a  school  In  the  town  of  Little  Itraddow,  near  Chelmeford, 
Essex,  in  tthich  Mr.  Eliot,  after  leaving  the  Univerxity,  was  employed  as  aa 
usher.  Through  Mr.  Hooker's  influence,  Mr.  Eliot  was  led  to  devote  him* 
self  to  the  Christiltn  ministry.  But,  aa  ho  had  imbibed  th\  principles  of 
non- conformity,  heVcould  not  enter  opon  any  stated  charge  yn  the  terms 
required  of  the  ele^gy.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  migrate  Vi  America, 
where  he  might  prcacV  the  Gospel  without  restraint.  \ 

Accordingly,  ho  arrived  at  Hoston  in  November,  1631,  in  the  ship  Lyon, 
with  Governor  Winthroff's  lady  and  children,  and  sixty  otliers.  The  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Boston,  being  then  absent  on  a  visit 
to  England,  to  settle  his  affairs,  that  church  was  without  any  regular  supply  ; 
and  Mr.  Eliot  having  become  a  member  of  it,  took  Mr.  Wilson's  place  as 
preacher  for  several  months;  and  when  Mr.  W.  returned,  was  iuintcd  to 
become  hb  colleague.  But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  several  individuals, 
before  leaving  England,  that,  if  they  should  remove  to  America,  he  would  be 
their  inini-stor.  They  CiiiiJi'  tlic  year  uft.T  his  nrriviil,  md  seHlcd  at  Hox- 
fanry ;  and  having  formed  a  church  there,  aecored  Mr.  Eliot's  services.  He 
vaB  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  he  continued  pastor  of  the  esme  church 
Dearly  sixty  years. 

In  1632,  Mr.  Eliot  was  married  to  Hanna  Mumford,  a  pious  yonug  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed  in  England,  and  who  came  to  America  by 
appointment,  with  hia  other  friends,  the  year  after  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  qettled  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Rozbnry,  November  6, 
1632.  The  next  ynr  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  was  set  apart  as  his  colleague, 
with  the  title  of  paetor  ;  and  the  two  lived  together  in  the  ntmost  harmony. 
In  1637,  they  unitedly  opposed  the  fanatical  notions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  were  both  witnesses  against  her  at  her  trial.  In  1689,  they  were 
appointed,  with  Bichard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  to  make  a  new  version  of 
the  Psalms,  which  was  printed  in  the  following  year.  That  it  did  not  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cam- 
bridge, thus  addressed  the  translators  : — 

"  To  Roxbury  poela,  keep  clew  of  the  crime    , 

"  Of  missing  to  give  ii»  very  good  rhymei 

■'  And  you  of  Dorcheiter,  yonr  verees  lengthen,  y 

"  But  with  t.iic  text's  own  word*  you  will  them  strengthen." 

'Holma'  AowrlcBdylmut]*,  I.— Brook's 
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Mr.  Welde  went  to  England  in  1641,  and  never  afterwards  returned  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Eliot's  other  colleagues  in  the  ministry  were  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Danforth  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter. 

In  the  year  1650,  Mr.  Eliot  wrote  a  book  called  *  *  The  Christian  Com- 
monwealth ;"  which  shortly  after  was  prmted  in  England.  In  1660,  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  condemned  this  book  as  being  '  *  full 
of  seditious  principles  and  notions  in  relation  to  all  established  governments 
in  the  Christian  world,  especially  against  the  government  established  in  their 
native  country."  Mr.  Eliot  acknowledged  himself  in  error,  and  presented 
his  recantation  to  the  General  Court.  He  speaks  in  it  of  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  as  **  the  late  innovators''  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  monarchy  as  restored  under  Charles  II.,  '*  as  not  only  a  lawful  but 
eminent  form  of  government."  The  book  was  suppressed,  and  Mr.  Eliot's 
recantation  was  published  through  the  Colony.  This  incident  has  been 
thought  to  indicate  a  lack  of  firmness  in  Mr.  Eliot ;  but  perhaps  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  led,  by  the  ill  success  of  Cromwell, 
to  imagine  that  he  had  misinterpreted  the  purposes  of  God,  and  felt  himself 
bound  as  a  Christian  to  act  accordingly.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  was  ever  even  suspected  of  timidity  or  indecision. 

What  chiefly  gave  Mr.  Eliot  his  prominence  among  the  ministers  of  his 
day,  was  his  wonderful  seal  and  success  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
His  attention  and  sympathies  were,  at  a  very  early  period,  drawn  towards 
his  heathen  neighbours ;  and  he  felt  irresistibly  constrained  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  enlighten  and  save  them.  When  he  first  entered  this  dark 
and  unpromising  field  of  labour,  there  were  nearly  twenty  tribes  of  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  English  planters  ;  though  they  strikingly  resembled 
each  other  in  language,  manners  and  religion.  Having  acquired,  through  a 
native  Indian  who  understood  English,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  first  preached  to  an  Indian  assembly  at  Nonantum,  in  the  present 
town  of  Newton,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1646.  After  a  short  prayer,  he 
explained  the  commandments,  described  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the 
Saviour,  the  judgment  day  and  its  consequences,  and  exhorted  them  to 
receive  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  pray  to  God.  Having  finished  his 
discourse,  he  inquired  whether  they  understood  what  he  had  said,  and  they 
signified  that  they  understood  all.  He  then  desired  them  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions that  might  have  occurred  to  them ;  and  one  immediately  inquired 
whether  Jesus  Christ  could  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  language  ; 
another,  how  all  the  world  became  full  of  people,  if  they  were  all  once 
drowned  ;  and  a  third,  how  there  could  be  the  image  of  God,  since  it  was 
forbidden  in  the  commandment.  Shortly  after,  he  preached  to  them  again, 
and  some  of  them  were  affected  to  tears  while  he  was  addressing  them.  He 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Sachems  and  Pawaws  or  priests,  who  were 
apprehensive  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  would  be  the  means  of 
their  losing  their  authority.  When  he  was  alone  with  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  commanded  him  to  desist  from  his  labours  on  peril  of  his  life ; 
hut  he  said  calmly  to  them  in  reply — **  I  am  about  the  work  of  the  groat 
God,  and  my  God  is  with  me  ;  so  that  I  neither  fear  you  nor  all  the  Sachems 
in  the  country ;  I  will  go  on — do  you  touch  me,  if  you  dare."  His  zeal 
prompted  him  to  encounter  fearlessly  the  most  appalling  dangers,  and  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  most  incredible  hardships.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he 
writes  thus—*'  I  have  not  been  dry,  night  or  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the 
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week  unto  the  sistii )  but  so  travelled,  and  at  niglit  pull  off  toy  boots,  and 
wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  Bat  God 
steps  in  and  helps.  I  have  considered  the  word  of  God,  I.  Timothy  tt.  S 
— 'Endare  hardship  aa  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'"  lie  made  a 
missionary  tour  every  fortnight,  and,  at  different  periods,  visited  ali  the 
tribes  of  Indians  in  HiLssachuaetta  and  Plymoutli  Colonies,  pursuing  his  way 
as  far  as  Cape  God. 

These  arduous  and  sulf-dcnying  labours  were  not  io  vain.  The  natives 
who  felt  the  impression  of  Divine  truth  upon  their  hearts,  were  soon  dia- 
tioguished  by  the  name  of  "  praying  Indians"  As  early  as  l(i4B,  be  had 
begun  to  witness  cunsiderablc  fruit  from  his  luissiuuury  luhourx,  iii:^ou)ui:Ii 
that  he  could  say — "I  could  find  at  leaat  twenty  men  and  women  with 
whom  I  durst  freely  join  in  churoh  fellowship."  In  1661,  Hw  first 
ProtatarU  Indian  Church  ever  establiahed  In  America  was  organiaed  by 
Mr.  Eliot  at  Natick,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oongregational  churchu  is 
New  England ;  and  about  Ae  same  time  a  boose  of  worship  was  erected, 
and  a  form  of  government  established  throngh  his  instrumentality,  similar 
to  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  ZTIII,  21,  Other  Indian  ohnrahes 
were  planted  in  various  parts  of  Masaaohasetts  ;  and  ha  frequently  visited 
them ;  though  he  regarded  the  ohuroh  at  Natiek,  whieb  he  first  established, 
as  more  particularly  under  his  pastoral  care.  His  efforts  to  promote  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  were  never  intermitted  ; 
be  enlisted  several  other  ministers  to  co-operate  with  him,  whose  labours 
were  greatly  blessed ;  and  he  lived  to  see  twenty-four  of  the  natives  enga<^ 
in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

In  September,  1661 ,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  propK- 
gatii^  the  Gospel,  to  publish  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language  ; 
and  three  years  after,  the  Old  Testament  was  added  ;  and  the  whole  Bibloi 
with  a  Catechism  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre,  was  thus  given  to  the 
Aborigines  in  their  own  tongue,  within  forty  years  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  Ameiica.  It  was 
printed  at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmadoke  Johnson.  A  copy, 
handsomely  bound,  was  sent  to  Charles  II. ;  and  Richard  Baxter  says 
of  it — '*  Such  a  work  and  fruit  of  a  plantation  was  'never  before  presented 
unto  a  King."  Cotton  Mather  says  of  this  Bible — "Behold,  ye  Americans, 
the  greatest  lionour  that  ever  yon  were  partakers  of, — the  Bible  was  print- 
ed here  at  our  Cambridge,  and  it  b  the  only  Bible  that  over  was  printed  in 
all  America,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  world.  The  whole  translation 
he  writ  with  but  one  pen ;  which  pen,  had  it  not  been  lost,  would  have 
certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen  with 
which  Holland  writ  bis  translation  of  Plutarch."  Tbe  publication  of  the 
Bible  was  followed  with  that  of  Primers,  Grammars,  Psalters,  Catecbisnis, 
The  Practice  of  Piety,  Baiter's  Call,  and  Shcpard's  Sineere  Convert  and 
8ound  Believer, — all  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Eliot. 

Mr.  Eliot  manifested  his  friendship  for  tbe  Indians  by  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  for  their  protection,  during  Philip's  war,  in  1675.  Some  of  those 
who  had  received  tbe  Gospel,  were  sold  into  bondage  at  Tangier ;  and  he 
wrote  to  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  requesting  him  to  interpose,  if  pos- 
sible, for  their  redemption.  Though  be  was  subjected  to  great  reproach, 
and  even  bitter  hostility,  for  his  friendly  services  in  their  behalf,  yet  nothing 
ooold  quench  either  his  charity  or  hb  zeal.     This  cruel  wor  proved  adverse 
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to  tbe  waeotm  of  saVieqiumt'  missioiuury  efferts ;  Imt  so  long  as  the  old 
'*  Apoflde  "  liTod,  he  never  oeased  to  regard  his  Indian  converts  with  not 
only  ft  Ohristian,  hut  even  a  paternal,  solieitnde. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Eliot  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  on  the  24th  of 
Karoh,  1687.  Daring  her  residence  in  this  country,  Cotton  Mather  says — 
*'  She  had  attained  unto  a  considerable  skill  in  physic  and  chirurgery,  which 
enabled  her  to  dispense  many  safe,  good,  and  useful  medicines  unto  the  poor 
that  bad  occasion  for  them ;  and  some  hundreds  of  sick,  and  weak,  and 
maimed  people  owed  praises  to  Gk>d  for  the  benefit  which  therein  they  freely 
received  of  her."  She  managed  all  her  husband's  private  i^airs,  that  he 
imght  devote  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  duties  of  his  high  calling. 
When  he  stood  over  her  coffin,  bowed  as  he  was  under  the  weight  of  years, 
he  nid  to  the  people  who  had  come  to  the  funeral — *'  Here  lies  my  dear, 
pious,  prudent,  prayerful  wife.  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return 
to  me." 

As  Mr.  Eliot  had  become  disabled  by  age  for  much  ministerial  labour, 
ud  knew  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  he  felt  a  strong 
aolintude  in  respect  to  a  successor ;  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people, 
the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  office  in 
the  autumn  of  1688.  The  last  time  he  preached  is  said  to  have  been  on  the 
oeeasion  of  a  public  fast,  when  he  expounded  the  eighty-third  Psalm,  and 
oonduded  his  exposition  with  an  apology,  begging  his  hearers  to  pardon  the 
poorness,  and  meanness,  and  brokenness,  of  his  meditations  ;  adding,  ^*  My 
dnr  brother  here  will  by  and  bye  mend  all/' 

He  once  expressed  the  fear  that  his  old  friends  and  neighbours,  Messrs. 
Cotton  of  Boston,  and  Mather  of  Dorchester,  who  had  gone  to  Heaven 
omy  years  before,  would  suspect  him  to  have  gone  the  wrong  way,  because 
1m  itud  so  long  behind  them. 

Mr.  Widter  coming  in  to  see  him  on  his  death-bed,  Mr.  Eliot  said, 
'*  Brother,  thou  art  welcome  to  my  very  soul.  Pray  retire  to  thy  study  for  me, 
and  give  me  leave  to  be  gone ;"  meaning  that  he  should  pray  for  his  speedy 
fdeiae.  Being  asked  how  he  was,  he  said — * '  Alas,  I  have  lost  every  thing ; 
my  onderstanc^g  leaves  me  ;  my  memory  fBols  me  ;  my  utterance  fails  me ; 
but  I  thank  Gbd,  my  charity  holds  out  still ;  I  find  that  rather  grows  than 
^ails.'*  Speaking  of  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  among  the 
Indians,  he  said, — "  There  is  a  cloud,  a  dark  cloud,  upon  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  poor  Indians.  The  Lord  revive  and  prosper  that  work, 
aad  grant  that  it  may  live  when  I  am  dead.  It  is  a  work  which  I  have 
been  doing  much  and  long  about.  But  what  was  the  word  I  spoke  last  1  I 
recil  that  word — my  doings !  Alas,  they  have  been  poor  and  small  and 
lean  doings;  and  I'll  be  the  man  that  shall  throw  the  first  stone  at 
tbem  all."  One  of  his  last  expressions  was — **  Welcome  joy !''  With 
bis  last  breath,  he  said  to  those  who  stood  around  his  dying  bed — **  Pray, 
pray,  pray ! "  He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1690,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  the  father  of  six  children,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  daugh- 
ter. One  son  only,  and  the  daughter  survived  him.  Four  of  his  sons  were 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  John,  the  eldest,  was  graduated  in  1656 ; 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Newton,  in  1664  ;  preached  frequently  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Indiana ;  assisted  his  father  in  translating  the  Bible ;  and  died 
October  11,  1608,  in  his  thirty-third  year.     Joseph^  the  second  son,  was 
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gradoBted  in  1658,  was  Bettled  as  miDt»l«r  of  Guilfurd,  Conneclicut,  in  166-1, 
And  died  May  24,  1694,  aged  fiftj-fivc.  Sa^nud,  the  third  son,  was  grad- 
uated in  16(30,  was  a  tutur  aod  Fellow  of  the  College,  aud  a  candidate  for  the 
ininbtry,  but  died  young.  [The  fourth  sod,  Aaron,  died  in  1656,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen]-  The  fifth  son,  Benjamin,  was  graduated  in  1665,  became  a 
preacher,  and  was  for  some  time  an  afisiiitant  to  hie  father,  but  died  before 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Eliot'a  puhlieationii : — SeversJ  Letters  iu 
a  work  entitled  ' '  The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians," 
1649.  Tears  of  Bepentance,  in  conjunction  with  Wr.  3Iayhew,  1053.  A 
late  and  further  loaoifestation  of  tha  progieva  uf  the  Gospel  among  the 
ludians  in  New  England,  1G55,  Of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New 
England  ;  being  a  relation  of  the  confessions  made  by  several  Indians,  in 
order  to  their  admission  into  church  fuUowebip,  1669.  Dying  Speeches  and 
Counsels  of  such  Indians  ua  died  iu  the  Lord.  The  Jews  in  America, 
16G0.  The  Christian  Commonwealth,  1660.  Translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  the  Indian  Tongue,  1601.  Translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
Indian,  1663.  An  Indian  Grammar,  1666.  A  brief  narrative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  iu  New  England  ia  the  year  1670 ; 
1671.  The  Logic  Primer  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  1672.  The  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  in  English,  16TS.  The  Divine  Management  of  Gospel 
Churches.  The  Psalms  translated  into  Indian  metre,  and  a  Catechism, 
annexed  to  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  TrAnsIations  of  the  ^'  Prac- 
tice of  Piety,"  "Baxter's  Call,"  and  several  of  Shcpard's  works. 

Nino  of  his  Letters  to  Sir  Bobert  Boyle  are  in  the  third,  and  his  account 
of  Indian  churches  in  the  tenth,  volume  of  the  Hassachnsetts  Historical 
Collections. 

Cotton  Mather,  who  knew  the  old  Apfi-llo  ividl.  thus  n/profnU  him  :  — 

"  Socli  wM  tbe  piety  of  our  Eliot  that,"  like  tDOtber  Motes,  lie  bad  upon  his  ftee  a 
contleual  shine,  ansing  from  his  aniutemipted  coinmaniDn  with  Ibe  Father  of  Spirit*. 
He  was,  IndeM,  a  man  of  prafcr,  and  might  saj',  after  the  Psalmist,  1  Prayer,  as  being  In 
a  minner  made  up  of  it.  Could  the  walls  of  bis  old  study  speak,  thcj  would  eren 
tavUi  us  with  a  relation  of  the  many  hundred  and  thousand  furvent  prayers  which  he 
there  poured  out  bclbre  the  Lord.  •  •  •  •  He  had  a  particular  art  at  spiritnal- 
telng  of  earthly  objects,  nnd  raislog  of  high  thoughts  from  very  mean  things.  As  once 
_.r.  _  :.■,..  ^  feebleness  and  ireorinesa  up  the  bill  on  which  his  meeting  bouse  now 
unlo  the  person  who  led  him,  '  This  is  very  like  unto  the  wsy  to  Hearen, 
■  The  Lord,  by  his  grace,  fetch  ns  up  V  And  instantly  spying  a  hush  near 
IS  nimbly  added,  'And  truly  there  are  tboma  and  briars  iu  the  way  too.'  •  " 
lue  suD  did  not  set  the  evening  before  tbe  Sabbath,  till  he  had  begnti  his  preparation  fbr 
it;  and  wtiea  the  Lord's  day  came,  you  might  hart  seen  John  in  tbe  spirit  every  week. 
Every  day  was  a  sort  of  Sabbath  tu  him,  but  the  Sabbath  day  was  a  kind,  a  type,  a 
taste,  of  HeavsQ  with  him.  ■  •  •  The  sleep  that  be  allowed  himself  cheated  bim 
not  of  bis  morning  hours ;  but  be  reckoned  the  morning  no  less  a  friend  unto  the  Graces, 
than  the  Muses.  He  would  call  upon  students — '  I  pray  look  to  it  that  you  be  morning 
birds.'  •  •  •  Tbe  meat  upon  which  he  lived  «-as  a  homely  but  wholesome  diet. 
*  *  *  Tbe  drink  which  he  still  used  was  very  small ;  be  eared  not  for  wines  or  drams, 
and  I  believe  he  never  once  in  all  bfa  life  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  so  much  as  a  nojiious 
fume  in  his  head  IKim  any  of  them.  •  •  •  His  apparel  was  without  any  ornament, 
except  that  of  humility.  ■  •  •  Had  yon  seen  him  with  bis  leathern  girdle  (for  sueli 
an  one  lie  wore)  about  bis  loins,  you  would  almost  have  thought  what  Horud 
feared,  that  John  Baptist  had  come  to  Itfe-again.  In  short,  he  was  in  all  rcffardg  a  Kazn- 
rite  indeed,  Holcas  in  Ibis  one,  that  long  hair  was  oUvaysvery  loathsome  to  bim.  •  •  • 
Tbe  hair  of  them  that  professed  reli^on,  long  before  his  death,  grew  too  long  for  bim  to 
swallow  i  and  be  would  express  hiraseir  continually  with  a  boiling  zeal  concerning  it, 
until  at  last  he  gave  over,  with  some  regret,  complaining, — '  The  lust  is  become  iDsu|)cr- 
able.'  •  •  •  His  liberality  to  pious  uses,  wlielber  public  or  private,  went  much 
beyond  tbe  proportions  of  his  little  estate  in  the  world.    Many  hundreds  of  i>ounds  did 
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lie  freely  beitow  npon  the  poor;  and  he  would,  with  a  very  forcible  importunity,  preas 
hiB  neighboiirs  to  join  with  him  in  such  beneficences." 

His  testimony  oonceming  Eliot's  preaching  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  his  congregation,  he  was  a  preacher  that  made  it  his  care  to  give  every  one  their 
meat  in  due  season.    It  was  food  and  not  froth,  which  in  his  public  sermons  he  enter- 
tained the  souls  of  his  people  with;  he  did  not  starve  them  with  empty  and  windy 
speculations,  or  with  such  things  as  animum  nan  dantj  quia  non  habent ;  much  less  did 
lie  kill  them  with  such  poison  as  is  too  commonly  exposed  by  the  Arminian  and  Socinian 
doctors  that  have  too  often  sat  in  Moses'  chair.    His  way  of  preaching  was  very  plain, 
mo  thmt  the  very  lambs  might  wade  into  his  discourses  on  those  texts  and  themes,  wherein 
elephants  might  swim;  uid  herewithal,  it  was  very  powerful;  his  delivery  was  always 
very  graceful  and  grateful;  but  when  he  was  to  use  reproofs  and  warnings  against  any 
silly  his  Toioe  would  rise  into  a  warmth  which  had  in  it  very  much  of  energy  as  well  as 
decency;  he  would  sound  the  trumpets  of  God  a^inst  all  vice,  with  a  most  penetrating 
liyeHow,  and  make  his  pulpit  another  Mount  Smai,  for  the  flashes  of  lightning  therein 
displayed* against  the  breaches  of  the  law  given  upon  that  burning  mountain.    And 
X  otieerred  that  there  was  usually  a  special  fervour  in  the  rebukes  which  he  bestowed 
upon  carnality,  a  carnal  frame  and  li&  in  professors  of  religion;  when  he  was  to  brand 
the  earthly-niindedness  of  church  members,  and  the  allowance  and  the  indulgence  which 
they  often  gave  unto  themselves  in  sensuid  delights,  here  he  was  a  right  Boanerges;  he 
then  spoke,  as  'twas  said  one  of  the  ancients  did,  Quot  verba  tot  fulminaj  as  many 
thunderbolts  as  words. 

'*  It  was  another  property  of  his  preaching  that  there  was  evermore  much  of  Chriit 
in  it;  and  with  Paul  he  could  say,  *  I  detcnnined  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,' 
baving  that  blessed  name  in  his  discourses,  with  a  frequency  like  that  with  wliich  Paul 
mentions  it  in  his  epistles.    As  'twas  noted  of  Dr.  Bodly,  that  whatever  subject  he  were . 
upon,  in  the  application,  still  bis  use  of  it  would  be,  to  drive  men  unto  the  Lord  Jesna 
Cnrist;  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  loadstone  which  gave  a  touch  to 
lU  the  sermons  of  our  Eliot;  a  glorious,  precious,  lovely  Christ  was  the  point  of  Ueaven 
wbieh  they  still  verged  unto.    From  this  inclination  it  was,  that  altbo'  he  printed  several 
£agUsh  books  before  he  died,  yet  his  heart  seemed  not  so  much  in  any  of  them  as  in  that 
Mtious  and  savoury  book  of  his  entitled  '  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Holy 
History  of  Jesus  Christ.'    From  hence  also  'twas  tliat  lie  would  give  that  advice  to 
Toong  preachers, — *  Fray  let  there  be  much  of  Christ  in  your  ministry ;'  and  when  he  had 
Ktni  a  sermon  which  had  any  special  relish  of  a  blessed  Jesus  in  it,  he  would  say  there- 
upon, ♦  Oh,  blesded  be  God  that  we  have  Christ  so  much  and  so  well  preached  in  poor 
New  England !' 

"  Moreover  he  liked  no  preaching  but  what  had  been  well  studied  for ;  and  he  would 
wy  much  commend  a  sermon  which  ho  could  perceive  had  required  some  good  thinking 
and  reading  in  the  author  of  it.  I  have  been  present  when  he  has  unto  a  preacher  then 
just  come  home  from  the  assembly  with  him,  thus  expressed  himself,  '  Brother,  there 
WW  oil  required  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  it  must  be  beaten  oil ;  I  praise 
God  that  1  saw  your  oil  so  well  beaten  to-day ;  the  Lord  help  us  always  by  good  study 
to  beat  our  oil,  that  there  may  be  no  knots  in  our  sermons  left  undissolved,  and  that  there 
Dtty  aclear  light  be  thereby  given  in  the  House  of  God  !'  And  yet  he  likewise  looked 
for  some  thing  in  a  sermon  besides  and  beyond  the  mere  study  of  man;  he  was  for 
ittving  the  Spirit  of  God  breathing  in  it  and  with  it ;  and  he  was  for  speaking  those  things 
from  those  impressions  and  with  those  affections  which  might  compel  the  hearer  to  say, 
— '  The  Spirit  of  God  was  here  ! '  I  have  heard  him  complain — *  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  a 
KnnoQ  shall  have  that  one  thing,  the  Spirit  of  God,  wanting  in  it.' " 
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THOMAS  WELDE* 

lfi3-2— lC41.t 


Thouab  Welds  vme  bom  in  England,  and  was  educated  nt  Trinitj 
College,  Cambridge,  wbere  ho  rucclved  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1G13,  and 
of  M.  A.  in  1618.  He  van,  for  some  time,  mtaiater  in  a  town  cnltcd 
Tarling,  in  Eaacr,  before  ho  came  to  this  coanlry ;  and  liis  combg  hither 
was  oooasioDed  by  hia  refuaing  to  yield  to  the  requisitions  that  were  niado 
apon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  EstaLliahcd  Church.  He  arrived  io  Bos- 
ton on  the  5th  of  June,  WS-,  and  in  July  was  set  apart  ai  the  first 
minister  of  the  church  id  Roibury,  In  November  following,  John  Eliot 
was  settled  as  bis  cpllengue.  Iti  1637,  he  distingmebcd  himself  at  the  trial 
of  the  &maus  Mn.  Anne  HutehiuKon,  whose  erratic  course  produced  so 
much  trouble  and  irritation  in  the  Colony,  lie  appeared  as  one  of  her 
principal  oppoaera,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  hook  exposing  the  errors  and 
extravagances  which  she  had  introduced.  In  Wintbrop's  Journal,  frei{ucnt 
mention  is  made  of  ealling  upon  ministers  for  advice  ;  and  as  Welde  seems 
to  have  been  alwayn  present  on  these  occasions,  it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  much  confidenci-  was  placed  in  his  judgment.  In  1639,  the  magis- 
trates and  ministern  )i:i\ing  agreed  to  set  aside  the  Pealma  then  printed  at 
the  end  of  tbeir  Biblca,  Sir.  AVelde  was  one  of  three,  (John  Eliot  and 
Biohard  Mather  being  the  other  two,)  who  were  appointed  to  moke  a 
metrical  translation.  In  1G41,  bo  was  sent  with  Hugh  Peters  to  England, 
as  an  sgont  of  the  Colony.  In  1646,  when  Edward  Winslovr  was  sent  out 
to  answer  Gorton's  complaint,  Peters  and  WelJo  were  dismissed  from  the 
agency,  and  were  d<viri-d  to  return  homo,  But  they  both  preferred  to 
remain  in  Englanil.  Welde  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Gateshead,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  opposite  Xewcaatle.  He  accom- 
panied Lord  Forbes  to  Ireland,  and  remiuned  there  some  time,  but  subse- 
quently returned  to  England  and  was  ejected  from  his  living  in  1662.  He 
is  snpposed  to  have  died  the  same  year. 

The  work  of  Mr.  TVelde  already  referred  to,  is  entitled  "A  short  story 
of  the  rise,  reign  and  ruin  of  the  Antinomians,  Familista,  and  Libertines 
that  infested  the  churches  of  New  England."  1644  ;  2d  edition,  1692. 
His  other  works  were  "  An  Answer  to  W.  R.  his  narration  of  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  New  England  eburehcs."  1644.  With  three  other 
ministers  he  wrote  "  The  perfect  Pharisee  under  Monkish  holiness,"  in 
1654.  This  Inst  was  levelled  against  the  Quakers.  They  subsequently 
wrote  "The  false  Jew  detected,"  &c.,  against  a  man  who  pretended  to  be 
Srst  a  Jew,  and  then  an  Anabaptist,  but  was  found  to  be  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Welde  had  one  son,  Edward,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1650,  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  March,  166^, 
aged  thirty-nine.  Another  son,  John,  was  a  minister  at  Hiton,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  A  third  son,  Thomas,  remfuned  in  New  England,  was 
a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1G76  and  1677,  and  died  January 

•C»laiBj'8  Nonwinfonniifa  Memorial,  II.— VFinthrop-<  N.  E.,   I,,  n.-Ilut(biii!on-s  Uii- 
lor;  of  MusiichuKlts.-Man.  Iliit.  Coll.,  VIII  — Yoniig'i  Chron. 
I  Tbc  for  OaX  bia  mlaiitr}  clowd  ia  thli  onuitr;. 
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17,  1683.  HtM  BOB,  Thomas,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Oollege  in  1671 
was  settled  as  minister  of  Dunstable,  December  16,  1685 ;  and  died  Jm 
19,  1702,  aged  fifty. 
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JOHN  COTTON  * 

1683—1652. 

JoHir  CoTTOir  was  bom  at  Derby,  on  the  river  Derwent,  Englan* 

Deeember  4,  1585.     His  parents  were  of  ''gentle  blood,"  and   in  cai 

ouroumstances.    His  father,  Roland  Cotton,  was  a  lawyer  by  professioi 

sod  both  he  and  his  mother  were  distinguished  for  solid  and  fervent  piet 

His  childhood  and  youth  were  full  of  promise ;  and  at  the  early  age  < 

thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  w 

afterwards  removed  to  Emanuel  College,  where  he  obtained  a  Fellowshi 

Here  he  was  soon  chosen  Head  Lecturer ;  then  Dean, — an  officer  who 

business  it  was  to  attend  to  the  deportment  and  discipline  of  the  student 

tad  Oateehist,  whose  employment  was  of  chief  note  in  the  old  oonventn 

fldiools.    He  very  early  gained  a  high  reputation  for  intellectual  force  ai 

€Mility»  aa  well  as  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  acquirements.    H 

fliriieat  sermons — ^those  which  he  occasionally  preached  in  the  Universi 

—were  distinguished  chiefly  for  learning  and  oratorical  display,  and  we 

liitened  to  with  marked  admiration ;  but,  according  to  his  own  subseque 

jvdgment,  they  were  greatly  deficient  in  evangelical  instruction. 

During  his  oonneotion  with  the  College,  his  conscience  had  sometim 
been  roused  by  the  earnest  and  searching  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Willia 
Perkins,  aa  eminent  Puritan  divine  of  that  day ;  but  he  had  contrived 
buush,  for  the  most  part,  the  serious  impressions  which  had  thus  be 
mde  upon  him ;  and  when  he  heard  the  bell  toll  for  the  old  gentlemai 
hnerd,  he  secretly  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fe 
firam  his  bold  and  pungent  appeals.  But  this  very  thought  reacted  upon  1 
nmdwith  terrible  force,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  starting  poi 
t<nnrds  a  new  and  bettor  state,  both  of  heart  and  of  life.  With  this  the 
Vtt  the  concurring  influence  of  a  powerful  sermon  on  Regeneration,  whi' 
^  btened  to,  about  this  time,  from  the  Rov.  Dr.  Sibbs,  another  name  < 
Ponton  celebrity ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  he  was  brought 
regard  himself  as  utterly  depraved,  without  the  ability  to  rescue  himse 
from  the  ruin  in  which  he  was  involved.  For  nearly  three  years,  he  w 
Unting  under  the  burden  of  his  desponding  thoughts ;  but  at  length  '. 
^&s  enabled  to  take  such  views  of  the  Gospel  as  dissipated  his  terrors  ai 
brought  peace  to  his  spirit.  Shortly  after  this,  being  called  upon  to  prea 
iQ  his  turn  before  the  University,  instead  of  a  splendid  harangue,  which  I 
^dience  expected,  he  gave  them  a  simple  and  earnest  discourse  on  the  du 
of  repentance.  The  effort  was  received  with  manifest  dissatisfactioi 
though  one  of  his  hearers,  Dr.  John  Preston,  then  a  distinguished  Fellc 
of  Queen's  College,  received  impressions  from  it  that  were  never  efface 

'Norton*!  tnd  Blather's  Life  of  Cotton.—Maclaro's  do.—Matlier'B  Mag.,  in.— BlaM.  Hi 
CoU.  v.,  IX.— EmenoD'i  liistory  of  the  Fixit  Church,  Boeton. 
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About  the  year  1612,  when  Mr.  Cotton  waa  in  hia  twenty-eigbtb  year, 
he  was  invited  by  the  people  of  Boetoo,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  tettle  in  th« 
miniatrj-  among  them  ;  and  thongb  there  was  a  vigorous  opposition  made  to 
his  Hettlement,  on  tliB  ground  of  his  Puritanism,  by  a  portion  of  the  parish, 
as  well  as  by  Dr.  Burton,  the  Bishop  of  the  Bioeese,  the  result  was  that  his 
settlement  there  was  speedily  effected.  Ke  koou  found  that  certain  doc> 
trines,  to  which  ho  attached  much  importance,  had  been  brought  into 
disrepotc,  chiefly  tlirough  the  influence  of  a  diBtinguished  plijsiciau  of  the 
place ;  and  after  listening  ulently  to  his  objections,  he  endeavoured  to  frame 
his  public  discourses  ^o  as  to  meet  them  in  the  most  succes^fal,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  inofl'ensivc,  manner.  The  result  was  that  the  physician 
"desisted  from  all  further  debate,"  and  "  all  matters  of  religion  were  car- 
ried on  calmly  and  peaceably." 

After  having  resided  in  his  parish  about  half  a  year,  he  went  back  to 
Cambridge  to  take  hia  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divbitj.  On  this  occasion,  he 
added  largely  to  his  reputation  by  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  by  the  part  he  took  in  a  public  disputation,  preparatory  to  his  receir- 
ing  the  degree. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Cotton  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Horrocks,  "an 
eminently  virtuous  gentlewoman."  She  proved,  in  the  best  sense,  a  help- 
meet to  him,  and  was  particularly  useful  in  aseertaining,  by  personal 
intercourse,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  female  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  thus  enabling  her  husband  the  better  to  adapt  his  discourses. 

After  about  three  years  of  deep  reflection  and  study,  Mr.  Cotton  was 
brought  to  the  conviction  that  some  of  tbo  oercmoDies  of  the  Established 
Church  were  unscHptuml ;  and  of  course  that  be  could  not  any  longer  con- 
form to  them.  So  mui-h  were  his  iicuplc  ntliicliod  to  him,  lliat  the  pri^ster 
part  of  lli.;in  d^./vfulh  ml-;,mii.'.!  !,ini  in  1,1-  r,.,n-.->.  ;  ivi.ilv  il.rr.-  wi,^  ,„k, 
— a  person  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Leverett,  who.  In  connection  with  a 
few  others,  prosecuted  complaints  against  him  in  the  Episcopal  conrts,  till, 
after  some  time,  he  was  silenced  by  order  of  the  Bishop.  He  behaved 
with  the  most  exemplary  submission  and  dignity  under  his  suspension, 
attending  constantly  on  the  public  preaching  of  his  substitute,  but  not  to 
the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Leverett 
relented  at  his  own  course ;  and,  by  means  of  an  oath  of  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  character,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  reversal  of  the  sentonoe, 
which,  through  his  instrumentality,  had  gone  forth  agunst  hie  minister. 
This  man  was  ever  afterwards  Mr.  Cotton's  steadfast  friend ;  and  he  even 
followed  him  to  this  country,  and  was,  for  many  years,  a  nsefnl  elder  in  the 
First  Church  in  Boston. 

After  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Cotton  was  suffered  to  go  on  in  the  dischar|;e 
of  his  duties  without  interruption,  and  with  little  or  no  embarrassment,  for 
many  years.  Without  any  effort  to  build  up  a  party,  or  to  gain  adherents, 
his  grand  um  was  to  impress  upon  the  people  what  be  believed  to  be  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity.  Besides  performing  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  faithfully  attending  to  all  his  more  private  minis- 
terial duties,  he  acquired  no  small  celebrity  as  a  theological  teacher ;  and 
while  most  of  his  pupils  were  from  the  University  where  he  had  himself 
been  trained,  there  were  a  conddenble  number  from  Holland,  and  some 
from  Germany. 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  residence  in  Boston,  Mr.  Cotton  was,  for  a  whole 
jear,  prevented  from  preaching,  hy  a  quartan  asue,  which  hcgan  in  Sep- 
tember, 1630.  His  physicians  advising  a  change  of  air,  he  removed  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  one  of  his  noble  friends,  where  he  recovered 
his  health.  He,  however,  lost  his  excellent  wife  by  the  same  disease,  after 
a  happy  union  of  eighteen  years.  About  a  year  after,  he  married  an 
estimable  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Story,  an  intimate  and  endeared  friend  of  his 
former  wife,  who  was  well  fitted  to  fill  the  place  which  the  death  of  the 
other  had  vacated. 

Not   long  after  his  second  maririage, — the  government  of  the  English 
Church  having  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Laud,  divisions  arose 
among    Mr.   Cotton's  parishioners.     A  dissolute  fellow,   by  the   name  of 
Johnson,  who  had  been  punished  for  his  immoralities,  informed  against  the 
magistrates  and  the  minister  for  not  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament ;  and  Mr. 
Cotton  being  warned  that  letters  missive  were  issued  against  him  to  bring 
liim    to    the  High  Commission  Court,  concealed  himself  from  the  eager 
search  of  the  pursuivants,  by  fiight.     His  first  determination  was  to  seek  a 
i^ge  in  Holland ;  and  he  had  actually,  travelling  in  disguise,  almost  reach- 
ed the  port  from  which  ho  expected  to  embark,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
relative    who  induced  him  to  change  his  ptirpose,  and  betake  himself  to 
London.     Here  he  remained   some  time   in  concealment ;  and,  though  he 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Davenport,  and  some  other  eminent  ministers  in  London, 
to  conform  to  the  instituted  ceremonies  as  ipattcni  of  little  moment,  yet, 
8o  far  from  being  convinced  by  their  arguments,  he  actually  succeeded  in 
oonvincing   them  by  his;  and  the   result  was  that,  about  the  middle  of 
July,    1633,    Mr.    Cotton    in    company    with    Thomas    Hooker,    Samuel 
Stone,  and  a  number  of  his  old  Boston  parishioners,  embarked  in  a  vessel 
o^dled  the  Griffin,  for  New  England.     His  movements,  as  he  was  leaving 
Xfingland,  were  all  narrowly  watched,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  cautious  and 
dexterous  management  that  his  escape  was  efifected.     The  vessel  in  which 
came  to  this  country,  reached  Boston  after  a  passage  of  seven  weeks,  on 
\e  3d  of  September,   1G33.     The  people  used  merrily  to  say,  in  reference 
the  names   of  the    three  ministers  who  came  together,  that  their  three 
necessities   would  now  be  supplied ;   for  they  had  Cotton  for  their 
olothing.  Hooker  for  their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building.     During 
^lie  voyage,  three  sermons  or  expositions  were  delivered  almost  every  day  ; 
sand  Mr.  Cotton  was  blessed  in  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  whom,  at  his 
\>aptism  in  Boston,  he  called  Seaborn. 

Mr.  Cotton  was,  at  this  time,  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,   of  large 
a.iid  varied    experience,  and  eminent  for   his  talents,    learning  and   piety. 
"VN'ithin  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  the  magistrates  and  other  leading  men 
designated  him  to  be   teacher    of  the  First    Church  in  Boston,  of  which 
John  Wilson  was  then  pastor  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  he  was  set  apart 
to  his  office  by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  AV^ilson  and  his  two  elders. 
This  was  intended,  as  Governor  AVinthrop  has  stated  in  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nation   of  Mr.  Wilson    under  similar   circumstances,    **only  as  a   sign  of 
election  and  confirmation,  not  of  any   intent  that  he  should  renounce  his 
ministry  he  received  in  England.'* 

As  all  the  freemen  of  this  new-^om  republic  were  church  members,  and 
as  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  select  their  own  form  of  civil  government, 
it  was  thought  that  they  ought  to  make  the  laws   of  God  as  delivered  by 
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Hoaes  to  the  conimoa wealth  of  lerael,  the  basis  of  tlieir  evr'A  polity.  The 
Oenenl  Court  dc!:!ireil  Mr.  Cotton  to  drav  up  an  abetntct  of  the  lavre  of 
Hosea,  omitting  Buch  aa  nere  of  temporary  obligation,  and  in  tbeir  nature 
peculiai  to  the  Jewish  eoonomy.  This  aen-ice  he  performed  ;  and  the 
nsnlt  of  his  labour,  though  not  adopted,  was  published.  Another  ubetmcl, 
subsequently  made,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  joint  labour  of  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,*  was  adopted,  and  was  printed  in  London,  in 
1641.  Mr.  Cotton  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy ;  that  is,  he 
would  have  the  publio  affairs  administered  agreeably  to  the  principles  and 
requirements  of  revealed  religion,  Ij  executive  offiuera  appointed  by  the 
people. 

For  three  or  four  of  tie  first  years  of  Mr.  Cotton's  niinbtry  in  New 
England,  hia  lubours  were  attended  by  a  rcniarliable  blessing,  insomuch  that 
a  greater  number  were  admitted  to  his  ehurob  than  to  all  the  other  churches 
in  the  Colony.  But  ere  long  there  came  a  sad  reverse  in  bis  circumstances 
and  prospectB.  The  FamiliBtie  and  Antinomian  doctrines  began  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  famous  Anne  Ilutchinson,  and  some  others  associated  with  her, 
and  they  bad  the  address  to  procure,  for  a  time,  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  Ho,  however,  soon  became  coavinccd  that  he  bod  been  imposed 
npon  by  false  represeutntions,  and  was  shocked  to  find  that  ho  bad  unwit- 
tingly lent  his  name  to  what  lie  regarded  aa  extremely  corrupt  and  danger- 
ous opinions.  Though  he  did  not  sign  the  rcsnlt  of  the  Synod  of  1637,  on 
account  of  his  differing  from  it  in  one  or  two  points,  yet  be  approved  of  it 
in  general ;  and  the  intercourse  between  him  and  his  brethren,  which,  for  a 
time,  seems  to  hare  been,  to  some  citcnt,  Interrupted  or  embarrasecd,  soon 
became  ah  cordinl  and  constant  as  ever. 

In  1642,  Mr.  Cotton  was  inYiled,  with  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr,  Davenport, 
to  repair  to  England,  with  a  view  to  share  the  lAbours  and  thehonoars  of  the 
famous  assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  Both  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Davenport  were  in  favour  of  accepting  the  invitation ;  but  they  were  dis- 
suaded by  Mr.  Hooker. 

Mr.  Cotton's  last  illness  was  occasioned  by  exposure  to  wet  in  passing 
the  ferry  to  Cambridge;  where  he  went  to  preach  to  the  students.  Hia 
sermon  on  the  occasion  was  one  of  remarkable  interest ;  but  his  powers  of 
utterance  failed  while  delivering  it.  He  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  this  turned  into  a  complicated  disease,  which  he  regarded  aa 
a  Warning  that  his  end  drew  nigh.  The  nest  Sabbath  he  took  for  his  text 
the  lost  four  verses  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  Epistle  he  had 
been  expounding  in  course.  He  told  his  audience  the  reason  of  his  taking 
so  many  verses  at  once  :---"  Because,  else,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  not  live  to 
make  an  end  of  this  Epistle,"  The  next  day  ho  spent  in  his  study,  in 
special  prayer  and  preparation  for  the  great  conflict  which  he  saw  approach- 
ing.    On  leaving  that  apartment,  he  said  to  his  wife, — "  I  shall  go  into  that 

'EiiHeniT  Tuie,  the  eldest  too  of  Sic  lUnrj  Vue,  wu  boni  in  the;ear  1612,  and  vu  educated 
flrat  at  WcBtiDineter  sctacol,  ani  then  at  Maf^Dkn  UaU,  OlfDrd.     lie  afltritards  Kent  todeneva, 
I  his  return  betrayed  a  strong  areraionlo  the  diicipliiioacd  litur^jof  the  Church  of  Eni^Iand. 


Findine  bow  obnoxious  his  principles  Piade  him,  estieciull;  to  hig  father,  be  come  l«  N'en  EngliiDd 
in  (he  EeginDing  of  1635.  The  next  year,  though  he  Has  enlv  twenlj-fonr  years  of  age,  he  Has 
'    1  Bltachinj  himself  to  the  j^atj  nf  Mt«.  Untahinsoii,  hs  WM,  in  " 


seded  by  Uovemor  H'intbroiJ.  JJe  sooa  returned  U>  Engiaod,  where  he  warmly  espoused  lb 
cause  of  Cromwell,  and  showed  binuielf  hostile  tn  both  FresbjteriKDB  *nd  BoyBlisM.  Wben  lb 
Rojral  party  prevailrH,  and  Charles  II.  ascended  the  tbrono,  he  was  tried  for  high  treason,  an 
beheaded  June  U,  1G02,  aged  hfly.  llo  publislied  about  half  a  doMR  Works,  political,  tcligioc 
Bad  myatiol. 
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room  no  more."     He  then  betook  himself  to  his  bed,  and  having  adjusted 

all  his  worldly  concerns,  received  many  parting  visits,  and  administered  many 

dying  counsels,  begged  tb  be  left  alone  for  undisturbed  communion  with 

God.     He  caused  the  curtains  to  be  drawn,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  tho 

gentleman  who  attended  him,  that  the  privacy  of  his  chamber  should  not  be 

disturbed.     He  then  gave  that  gentleman  this  parting  benediction — *'  The 

God  that  made  you,  and  bought  you  with  a  great  price,  redeem  your  body 

and  soul  unto  Himself.*'     These  were  his  last  words.     After  remaining  a  few 

hours  speechless,  he  gently  passed  away  to  his  eternal  rest.     He  died  on  the 

23d  of  December,  1652,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.     His  funeral 

was  attended  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  he  was  borne  on  the 

shoulders  of  his  brother  ministers  to  his  last  resting  place,  in  a  tomb  of 

brick,  in  what  was  called  the  **  Chapel  burying  ground.*'     The  Lectures  in 

his  church  during  the  following  winter,  by  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  were 

bat  so  many  funeral  discourses.     His  departure  drew  forth  numerous  elegies, 

according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  it  was  lamented  as  a  public  loss  in 

all  the  churches  in  the  country. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  Mr.  Cotton  as — 

"  A  most  universal  scholar,  and  a  living  system  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  a  walking 
library" — ^possessing  "an  incomparable  modesty  that  would  not  permit  him  to  speak  any 
more  than  the  least  of  himself,  yet  unto  a  private  friend  he  hath  said  that  he  knew  not 
of  any  difficult  place  in  all  the  whole  Bible,  which  he  had  not  weighed,  somewhat  unto 
■atis&ction'^ — *^  conscientiously  forbearing,''  in  his  preaching,  "  to  make  to  the  common 
people  any  ostentation  of  being  a  great  scholar;  having  the  art  of  concealing  his  art  "— 
"an  inde&tigable  student, — careftl  to  redeem  his  hours  as  well  as  his  days" — "so 
elotbed  with  humility  that  by  this  livery  his  relation  to  the  lowly  Jesus  was  notably  dis- 
covered"— ^remarkable  for  "  his  command  over  his  own  spirit,  particularly  in  his  govern- 
ment of  his  family" — "obsernng  most  conscientiously  the  Sabbath  from  evening  to 
B-feimig" — "  most  exemplary  for  liberality  and  hospitality  " — "  the  Cato  of  his  age  for 
bis  gravity,  but  having  a  glory  with  it  which  Cato  had  not." 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  Mather  says — 

"  He  was  of  a  clear,  fair,  sanguine  complexion,  and  like  David  of  a  ruddy  countenance. 
He  was  rather  low  than  tall,  and  rather  fat  than  lean,  but  of  a  becoming  mediocrity.  In 
Ills  younger  years  his  hair  was  brown^  but  in  his  latter  years  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  In  his  countenance  there  was  an  mexpressible  sort  of  majesty  which  commanded 
reverence  from  all  that  approached  him." 

Hubbard,  alluding  to  the  effect  of  a  sermon  which  Mr.  Cotton  preached 

before  the  General  Court  on  an  occasion  of  some  difficulty,  says — 

"  Mr.  Cotton  haa  such  an  insinuating  and  melting  way  in  his  preaching,  that  he  would 
Tiwally  carry  his  very  adversary  captive  after  the  triumphant  chariot  of  his  rhetoric." 

Mr.   Cotton  had  three  sons  and  as  many  daughters ;  all  by  his  second 
loarriage.     Seaborn^  his  eldest  child,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1651 ; 
became  the  second  minister  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1660 ;  and 
eloBed  an  honourable  and  useful  life,   April  19,  1686,  aged  fifty- two  years. 
The  second  son,  John,  was  bom  in  1640 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
ia  1657  ;  preached  from  1664  to  1667  to  a  congregation  consisting  of  Indians 
and  white  people,   in  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  was  ordained  at   Plymouth   in 
1669,  where  he  remained  till  1698,  and  then  removed  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  there  gathered  a  Congregational  church,  which  still  exists 
in  a  prosperous  state.     He  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1699,  aged  fifty- 
nine  years.     The  youngest  daughter  of  the  elder  John  Cotton,  was  married 
to  Increase  Mather.     Mr.  Cotton's   widow   became   the  wife   of  Richard 
Mather,  the  father  of  her  son-in-law,  to  whom  she  thus  became  a  parent  by 
a  double  affinity. 


J  TRINITARIAK  CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Ck)tton's  publislied  woiln :-— CM'b 
promise  to  his  plantation  :  An  Election  Sermon,  1684.  A  Letter  in  amnrer 
to  objections  made  against  the  New  England  chnrcfies,  with  the  questions  pro* 
posed  to  such  as  are  admitted  to  church  fellowship,  1641.  The  Way  of 
Life.  Ood's  mercy  mixed  with  His  justice.  An  Abstract  of  the  Laws  of 
New  England,  1641.  The  Church's  Resurrection,  1642.  The  Pouring 
out  of  the  Seven  Vials,  1642.  A  modest  and  clear  answer  to  Mr.  Ball's 
Discourse  on  set  forms  of  Prayer.  The  true  constitution  of  a  particular 
visible  Chureh,  1643.  Discourse  about  civil  government  in  a  new  plan- 
tation whose  design  is  Keligion,  1643.  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  power  thereof,  1644.  The  Doctrine  oi  the  Church  to  which 
is  committed  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Vindicise  Clavium ; 
Vindication  of  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  right 
owners.  The  Covenant  of  God's  free  grace  most  sweetly  unfolded, 
1645.  The  way  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  England,  1645.  The 
oontroversy  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  truly  stated,  1646.  A  Trea- 
tise showing  that  singing  of  Psalms  is  a  Gospel  ordinance,  1647.  The 
grounds  and  ends  of  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  the  faithful,  1647.  A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Williams ;  the  bloody  tenet  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  to  which  is  added  a  Ileply  to  Mr.  Williams'  answer  to 
Mr.  Cotton's  Letter,  1647.  Questions  propounded  io  him  by  the  teaching 
elders,  with  his  answer  to  each  question.  The  way  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  cleared,  in  two  Treatises,  1648.  The  Holiness  of  church  members 
1650.  Christ  the  Fountain  of  Life,  1651.  A  brief  Exposition  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  1654.  Censure  upon  the  way  of  Mr.  Henden  of  Kent.  Sermons  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  John,  (folio.)  A  Discourse  on  things  indifferent. 
Milk  for  babes — a  Catechism.  Meat  for  strong  men.  A  Sermon  delivered 
at  Salem  in  1636,  to  which  b  prefixed  a  lletraction  of  his  former  opinion 
oonoeming  Baptism,  1713. 


-♦♦- 


THOMAS  HOOKER.* 

1633—1647. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  bom  at  Marfield,  Leicestershire,  England,  on  the 

7th  of  July,  1586.     All  that  is  known  of  him  from  the  day  of  his  birth  till 

his  entrance  upon  his  collegiate  course  is  thus  stated  by  Cotton  Mather : — 

"  He  was  born  of  parents  that  were  neitlier  unable  nor  unwilling  to  bestow  upon  bim 
a  liberal  education;  whcreunto  the  early,  lively  sparkles  <>f  wit  observed  in  liim  old  very 
much  encourage  them.  His  natural  temper  was  cheerful  and  courteous;  but  it  was 
accompanied  with  such  a  sensible  grandeur  of  mind,  as  caused  his  friends,  without  the 
help  of  astrology,  to  prognosticate  that  he  was  born  to  be  considerable.'' 

He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  in  due  time, 
he  became  a  Fellow.  He  acquitted  himself  in  this  office  with  such  ability 
and  fidelity  as  to  secure  universal  respect  and  admiration.  It  was  while  he 
was  thus  employed  that  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
eternal  realities,  and  after  a  protracted  season  of  bitter  anguish  of  spirit,  he 
was  enabled  to  submit  without  reserve  to  the  terms  of  the  Qospel,  and  thus 

•  M&ther'i  Mas ,  III.^Mass.  Hist.  CoU.,  YII.— TmrnboU'i  Hutoiy  of  CooDMiieat,  I.— 
T-mng*!  Chnm.--Life  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Uooker. 
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to  find  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  His  religious  ezperieilt^e,  in  its  very 
commencement,  seems  to  have  been  uncommonly  deep  and  thorough ;  and 
no  doubt  it  was  partly  owing  to  this  that  he  became  so  much  distinguished, 
in  afiter  life,  as  a  counsellor,  comforter,  and  guide,  to  the  awakened  and 
desponding. 

While  he  yet  remained  in  the  University,  he  frequently  preached  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  good  acceptance ;  and  in  addition  to  his  labours  aa  a  preacher 
and   an   instructor,  he  exerted   an  important  influence  in  reforming  some 
existing  abuses.     After  leaving  Cambridge,  he  preached,  for  some  time,  in 
London  and  its  vicinity.     It  was  his  wish  to  obtain  a  settlement  at  Colches- 
ter, that  he  might  be  near  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Dedham,  whom  he  called 
'*  the  prince  of  all  the  preachers  of  England.'*     But  being  disappointed  in 
this,  he  accepted  an  invitation,  in  1626,  to  exercise  his  ministry  at  Chelms- 
ford, as  a  lecturer  and  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell.     His  lectures 
were  soon  numerously  attended,  and  among  his  hearers  were  noblemen  and 
others  of  high  standing  in   English  society.     His  labours  were  abundantly 
blessed,  and  an  extensive  reformation  followed  not  only  in  the  town  but  in 
the  adjacent  country.     This  reformation  had    respect  particularly   to   the 
vices  of  intemperance  and  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  accustomed,  once  a  year,  to  visit  his  native  county ;  and 
in  one  of  those  visits  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  great  church  at  Leices- 
ter. One  of  the  chief  burgesses  of  the  town  was  violently  opposed  to  his 
preaching  there  ;  and  not  being  able  to  hinder  it,  he  set  certain  persons  to 
fiddling  in  the  church  yard  with  a  view  to  disturb  him.  But  such  was  Mr. 
JHooker's  self  command  and  power  of  voice,  that  he  was  enabled  to  proceed 
And  make  himself  heard  without  difficulty ;  whereupon  the  man  himself 
^vrent  to  the  church  door  to  listen  to  him.  And  the  result  was  that  he 
l>eeame  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  heard,  came  to  Mr.  Hooker  with  a 
penitent  confession  of  his  wickedness,  and  shortly  after  openly  testified  his 
£kith  in  Christ. 

In  the  year  1630,  a  Spiritual  Court,  which  held  its  sessions  at  Chelms* 
ford,  sflenced  Mr.  Hooker  for  nonconformity.  Though  he  adhered 
steadfastly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  there  were  certain 
prescribed  ceremonies  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  practise ;  and  on 
this  ground  he  was  forbidden  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  He  continued, 
liowever,  for  some  time,  to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford,  and  was 
employed  in  teaching  a  school  at  Little  Braddow,  having  John  Eliot,  after- 
\rards  the  **  Apostle  to  the  Indians/'  in  his  family,  as  an  usher. 

The  sentence  silencing  Mr.  Hooker  was  deeply  regretted,  even  by  many 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  ,  A  petition,  signed  by  forty-seven  of 
them,  was  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  which  they  certified  **tliat 
they  knew  Mr.  Hooker  to  be  orthodox  in  his  doctrine,  honest  in  his  life  and 
conversation,  peaceable  in  his  disposition,  and  in  no  wise  turbulent  or 
factious."  This  testimony,  however,  did  not  avail  to  reverse  or  mitigate 
the  sentence. 

But  though  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach,  he  was  still  upon  the  alert  to 
improve  every  opportunity  for  doing  good.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he 
engaged  various  ministers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford,  to  establish  a 
'  monthly  meeting  for  fasting,  prayer,  and  religious  conference.  By  his  influ- 
ence, several  pious  young  ministers  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
others  became  more  established  in  the  irreat  truths  of  Christianitv. 


TEDEIT&IUAS  OURGEBGATIOXAL. 


T*  Ae  mgamti'vM  ct  tL^  ^nitail  Cattit  a^isal  ] 
A*  Ga^d,  WW  i»d4e<I  »  bond,  in  tbe  sw  of  l&j  p 
tke  Cont  flf  H«li  Cinommmo.    Bf  Iba  adric«  «£  Ut  fi 
Ui  boad;  aad  am  of  Ua  boucn,  who  vma  Us  ■««(}.  fHi  it,  wmt  «m 
ifierwarda  nusbtux-J  bj  invnl  adiTidiab  in  Ott  ndahj  af  CWdhM&nL 

After  *  tkort  remdcnee  in  iMircMcM,  Idndlj  ^mUei  Ibv  Uh  by  iiu 
fncod,  tfce  £ari  &f  Wuvidc,  bedMcnuacd  ta  lunra  U*  ntire  etmatry,  sad 
M^  a  bome  id  HulliiuL  Hti  rtep*  wen  mtdied  bf  tbe  r%iluA  pKnairsBto 
den  to  tbe  moncnt  of  bi*  embirkitki ;  and  tb^  MtaaDj  unved  «i  lb* 
•bore  in  pnmiit&r  bits,  jdMifter  tberettdiBwUdkbeniladk  ' 
wdgh.  Dnring  tbe  pom^,  tbejr  were  in  iiuwiltteat  dugtr  uf  li 
bnt  Mr.  Hooker  expreaaed  tb«  Hteoat  eonfidnoe  tbac  tbej  wn' 
•erred;   and  he  wan  not  dinppoiiited. 

Hr.  Hooker  rentaJDcd  in  Hoikod  thrw  j-ean.  H«  was  at  fint  cmplojed 
a»  an  a«nstant  of  >lr.  Paget,  at  Amstenlaiii ;  bnt  ibe  tern  at  hb  ^erriee 
bcre  was  abort,  a^  Mr.  I'agct  exert«d  an  influence  in  tbe  Oa&sie  gainst 
bim,  from  having  i.ikcn  uji  a  iiutipinoa  that  be  fiToiired  (be  Browniste  ; — a 
feet  who  denied  tLu  (.'hurcji  <if  England  to  be  a  true  Cbnrdi,  and  hcsr  ■ '  ~ 
tera  to  be  rigbtl;  urJuiiitd.  As  Mr.  Hooker  found  it  imposaible  i 
bim  of  thia anfouml'd  HUH[ficioD,  and  as  be  foand,  too,  that  tbe  o< 
sympathized  strongly  in  the  j^'alousies  of  their  {>af4or,  be  lhoa|:bt  i 
prudent  qoietly  Ui  icithdraw  ;  and  accordingl<r  be  remorcd  to  Delft,  and 
became  aaaociated  with  the  Itcv.  3fr.  Forbes,  an  aged  and  excellent  Scotch 
nuniater.  The  two  lived  and  bboored  in  great  kanuonj, — the  congregation 
to  which  they  preached  being  compoBed  principally  of  English  merthanW, 
Mr.  Hooker,  after  cMiilinuiog  with  Mr.  Torbea  two  years,  accepted  a  call  to 
Botterdam,  to  aatiiiit  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Amea,*  who  bad  also  fled  lo  Hoi- 
land  that  be  might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  In  addition  to  hie  labonra 
in  preaching,  be  assisted  Dr.  Junes  ux  the  preparation  of  his  book,  entitled, 
"A  freab  suit  against  human  ccrcniuniua  in  God's  worahij)."  Dr.  Ames  is 
iaid  to  have  remarked  that,  notwithatanding  his  acquaintance  with  many 
•obolari  of  different  nations,  be  had  never  met  with  a  man  eqaal  to  BIr. 
Hooker,  as  a  preaobor  or  a  teamed  disputant. 

Although  Mr.  Hooker  fonnd  bis  residence  in  Holland  in  many  reapacto 
agreeable,  yet  there  was  so  much  in  tbe  state  of  the  cbnrcbea  that  be  diaap- 
prOTCd,  that  be  conld  not  couscientionaly  recommend  to  bis  friends  In  £n^ 
land  to  follow  him  thither;  and  more  than  that, — he  waa  nnwilling  to  tbiok 


dioa,  vbieb  exoiCAd  &  ttrong  prejadifle  i^liiBt  hira,  »  tlut  ha  wu  obliged  to  qalt  Uib  Viiii'«ri^, 
In  ordci  to  avoid  eipaliloD.  lie  now  Bed  to  Holland,  and  wu  choKn  minister  oT  the  Eiului}i 
churcb  nt  the  Iln^e.     Bnt  ho  vu  no  aoancT  oomforlably  settled  there,  Ihan  Archbighop  Abboi 


le  Engluh  Ambundor  M  tbe  Court  of  Holland,  urging  Amn'  remon 
uuum  VI  oe  choeen  I'rofeiKir  of  Diviiitj  at  LejJen,  it  rnii  prevented  through  the  ihuuiulti  oi  uie 
lamo  AinbajHuior.  And  a  limiliir  effort  una  iiindt,  but  nilbout  tuoce«,  Wbcn  bo  was  chosen  hj 
the  EUtea  of  triesUnd  lo  the  aameoffiooin  the  Uciccraitjur  Franker.  HnTingfiUed  ths  IHrinity 
Chair  at  Franker  for  tirrlva  jtait, — linding  the  ellDiat«  nnfavoumbli:  to  bis  bcotlh,  ba  remgncd 
bla  profCHomhip,  and  ftceepted  an  invitation  to  tho  Kn^Hsh  Church,  at  Rotterdam.  Tho 
change  of  ditnate  not  prorlng  bcneflclal ,  be  bad  dclertnincd  to  migrate  lo  New  England;  bot  a 
iiidden  attaek  ofaathmk  timlnatcd  hit  life,  in  November,  1C33,  at  the  age  of  fiftj-seven.  Uii 
wlfg  and  ehlldrmi  amc  to  New  England  in  tbe  spring  fnlloning,  bringing  with  thorn  bit  i-alnsble 
llhnW7i  thovgb  oiw  nn,  (WlHIani)  afteiwarda  rctamed  to  England,  ud  was  one  of  the  pjeet«d 

1 ...    .    ),      ..  Toluminoia  author,  and  was  eipeelallj  distiogniahed  br 

Cotton  Mather  stjlei  lim   "  the  profound,  aablim*, 

UaDdaaftUoi]  doctor,"  aoddonbta  whether  he  left  hla  «idiI  vpcn  rartfa. 
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of  thai  oountry  as  his  own  permanent  home.  The  emigration  of  the  Pori- 
from  England  to  New  England  was  now  rapidly  going  forward ;  and 
ong  them  were  many  of  Mr.  Hooker's  friends,  who  had  resided  in  the 
county  of  Essex.  Having  known  him  well,  and  appreciated  him  highly,  as 
their  minister,  in  former  years,  they  directed  their  attention  to  him  as  the 
moBt  suitable  person  to  accompany  them  across  the  ocean,  as  their  spiritual 
guide ;  and  when  they  made  known  to  him  their  wishes,  he  regarded  it  as  a 
Light  from  Heayen  shining  upon  his  path. 

But  he  felt  that  the  object  was  not  to  be  accomplished  without  encounter- 
ing severe  perils.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  England  on  his 
iray  ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  times  had  not  grown  more  tolerant, 
during  the  period  of  his  absence.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  England, 
when  he  ascertained  that  the  pursuivants  were  upon  his  track  again.  They 
traced  him  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Stone,  who  was  to 
aeeompany  him  to  New  England.  Cotton  Mather  thus  describes  the  scene 
that  followed : — 

*'  Mr.  Stone  was  at  that  instant "  (when  tlic  pursuivants  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
very   chamber   in   which   Mr.  llooker  was  engaged  in  conversation,)    <<  smoking  of 
tobacco;  for  which  Mr.  Hooker  had  been  reproving  him,  as  being  then  used  by  few  per- 
sons of  sobriety.    Being  also  of  a  sudden  and  pleasant  wit,  lie  r Mr.  Stone)  stepped  to 
the  door,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  such  an  air  of  speech  and  look  as  gave  him 
sume  credit  with  the  officer.     The  officer  demanded  whether  Mr.  Ilookcr  was  not 
there.     Mr.  Stone  replied  with  a  braving  sort  of  confidence,  '  What  Hooker  ?    Do  you 
mean  Hooker  that  lived  once  at  Chelmsford  V    The  officer  answered,  *  Yct^  he*    Mr. 
Stone,  with  a  diversion  like  that  which  once  helped  AthanasiuS;  made  this  true  answer: 
^  If  H  be  he  you  look  for,  I  saw  him  about  an  !iour  ago  at  such  a  house  in  the  town;  you 
had  best  hasten  thither  after  him.'    The  officer  took  this  for  a  sufficient  account  and 
vent  his  way.'' 

This  was  a  sufficient  indication  to  Mr.  Hooker  of  his  danger ;  and  he 
eodeayonred  to  keep  himself  concealed,  so  far  as  possible,  till  his  departure 
for  New  England. 

During  his  sojourn  in  England  at  this  time,  it  is  not  known  how  he 
oecapied  himself,  nor  where  he  resided.  He  took  his  departure  from  the 
Downs  about  the  middle  of  July,  1633,  in  the  ship  Griffin.  Among  his 
fellow  passengers  were  his  two  choice  friends,  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone. 
And  such  was  the  danger  of  being  pursued  and  arrested,  that  Mr.  Hooker 
ud  Mr.  Cotton  were  obliged  to  remain  concealed,  until  the  ship  was  well 
out  upon  the  main  ocean.  **  Mr.  Hooker's  company," — so  called,  which 
afterward.<4  constituted  his  church  at  Cambridge,  had  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  his  associates  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1633,  after  a  passage  of  six  weeks  ;  and  they  were  welcomed  as  a  vast 
accession  to  the  strength  of  the  Colony.  At  a  fast  observed  by  the  church 
at  Newtown,  (afterwards  Cambridge,)  October  11,  1633,  Mr.  Hooker  was 
chosen  pastor,  and  Mr.  Stone  teacher.  This  church  was  the  eighth  gather- 
ed in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  this  was  their  first  choice  of 
ministers.  Mr.  Hooker,  on  entering  upon  his  office  at  Cambridge,  received 
ordination  again  at  the  hands  of  his  brethren,  though  he  had  been  ordained 
a3  a  Presbyter,  by  a  Bishop,  in  England. 

Mr.  Hooker  remained  at  Cambridge  more  than  two  years  and  a  half, 
daring  which  time  he  distinguished  himself,  not  merely  as  an  earnest  and 
devoted  minister,  but  as  a  wise  counsellor,  and  an  efficient  promoter  of  the 
interests  « f  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  But  various  considerations 
(the  most  important  of  which  was  that  the  spirit  of  emigration  was  bringing 
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orer  sncli  multitades  to  New  England  m  to  lender  »  &penioit  trtM  iIm 
mab  settlement  quite  indiapenBable,)  eonepind  to  leed  Mr.  Hooker,  a  eoB* 
nection  with  Mr.  Stone  and  the  ohnreh  of  whieh  thej  had  the  paetond  ektge, 
to  form  the  purpose  of  orossing  the  wiULemees  and  beginiung  a  new  aelde- 
ment  on  Oonncctient  river.  Aceordingly,  about  the  be^^nning  of  Jvae, 
1636,  they  set  forth  on  their  arduons  and  perilons  enterprise ;  and  befim 
the  close  of  the  month,  they  had  reached  Hartford,  the  plaoe  of  their  deetir 
nation. 

From  this  time  till  the  close  of  his  Itfe,  Mr.  Hooker  was  ideniifted  with 
almost  all  the  important  public  moTementa  in  the  Colony,  and  with  not  a 
few  beyond  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  the  common  property  of 
the  churches  in  all  the  New  England  Colonies.  He  was  one  of  the  Hodei^ 
ators  of  the  first  New  England  Synod,  held  at  Cambridge,  in  the  ease  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  During  his  Tisit  at  Boston  at  that  time,  he 
exerted  himself  much  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  reference,  apparently,  to  some  pemonal 
matters.  He  was  invited,  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Davenport,  in  1642,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Dirines,  with  whom  or^inated 
the  larger  and  shorter  Catechism ;  but  he  declined  the  invitation,  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  received  the  impression  thai 
"  matters  of 'Church  government  *'  were  to  form  the  principal  subjeot  of  eon* 
sideration ;  and,  as  he  was  aware  th»t  the  Presbyterian  preferences  of  the 
English  members  of  the  Assembly  would  prevul,  and  supposed  that  he  and 
his  brethren  from  New  England  might  perhaps  stand  alone  as  the  advocates 
of  Congregationalism,  he  chose  not  to  come  in  collision  with  lua  brethren 
there  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hooker  fell  a  victim  to  a  violent  epidemic  disease,  at  the  age  of  aizty- 
one,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Of  this  epidemic,  and 
of  Mr.  Hooker's  death,  Qovemor  Winthrop  makes  the  followmg  record: — 

<'  An  epidemical  sickiiess  was  through  the  ooantry,  amoof  Indiaiis  and  English,  French 
and  Dutch.  It  took  them  like  a  cold,  and  a  light  fever  with  it.  Such  as  bled  or  used 
cooling  drinks  died :  those  who  took  comfortable  things,  for  most  part  recovered,  and 
that  in  few  days.  Wherein  a  special  providence  of  God  appeared,  for  not  a  flunfly,  nor 
but  fbw  persons  escaping  it;  had  it  brought  all  so  weak  as  it  did  some,  and  continued  so 
long^  our  hay  and  com  had  been  lost  for  want  of  help;  but  such  was  the  mercy  of  God 
to  his  people,  as  few  died,  not  above  forty  or  fifty  in  Massachusetts,  and  near  as  many  at 
Connecticut.  But  that  which  made  the  stroke  more  sensible  and  grievous,  both  to  them 
and  to  all  the  country,  was  the  death  of  that  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hooker,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hartford;  who,  for  piety,  prudence,  wisdom,  zeal,  learn- 
ing and  what  else  might  make  him  serviceable  in  the  place  and  time  he  lived  in,  might 
be  compared  with  men  of  greatest  note ;  and  he  shall  need  no  other  praise;  the  miits  of 
his  labours  in  both  £nglan(U  shall  preserve  an  honourable  and  happy  remembrance  of  him 
forever." 

Cotton  Mather's  account  of  his  death  is  as  follows : — 

'<  Some  of  his  most  observant  hearers  noticed  an  astonishing  cloud  in  his  congrega- 
tion, the  last  Lord's  day  of  his  public  ministry,  when  he  administered  the  Lord's  Snpper 
among  them ;  and  a  most  unaccountable  heaviness  and  sleepiness,  even  of  the  most 
watchful  Christians  of  the  place ;  not  unlike  the  drowsiness  of  the  Disciples,  when  our 
Lord  was  going  to  die;  for  which  one  of  the  ciders  publicly  rebuked  them.  When  those 
devout  people  afterwards  perceived  that  this  was  the  last  sermon  and  sacrament,  wherein 
they  were  to  have  the  presence  of  their  pastor  with  them^  'tis  inexpressible,  how  much 
they  bewailed  their  inattentiveness  to  his  farewell  dispensations;  and  some  of  them  could 
enjoy  no  peace  in  their  own  souls,  until  they  had  obtained  leave  of  the  elders  to  confoss 
beifbre  the  whole  congregation,  with  many  tears,  that  inadvertency. 

<'  In  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  did  not  say  much  to  the  standers  by;  but.  being  asked 
that  he  would  utter  his  apprehensions  about  some  important  things,  especially  about  the 
State  of  New  England,  he  answered, — '  I  have  not  that  work  now  to  do;  I  have  already 
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declared  the  cotiDsel  of  the  Lord.'  And  when  one  that  stood  weeping  by  his  bed-nde 
mid  to  him, — '  Sir,  yon  are  going  to  receive  the  reward  of  all  your  labours,' — he  replied, 
— ^  Brother,  I  am  going  to  rective  merq/.'  At  last  he  closed  his  eyes  with  his  own 
bands,  and  gently  stroking  his  own  forehead^  with  a  smile  in  his  countenance,  be  gave  a 
little  groan,  and  so  expir^  his  blessed  soul  mto  the  arms  of  his  fbllow  servants,  the  holy 
angels,  on  July  7, 1647.  In  which  last  hours,  the  glorious  peace  of  soul  which  he  luid 
enjoyed  without  any  interruption  for  near  thirty  years  together,  so  gloriously  accom- 
panied him,  that  a  worthy  spectator,  writing  to  Mr.  Cotton,  a  relation  thereof,  made  this 
reflection: — *  Truly,  Sir,  the  sight  of  his  death  will  make  mc  have  more  pleasant  thoughts 
of  death  than  ever  I  yet  had  in  my  life.' " 

The  following  letter,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  was  addressed  by  Mr. 

Stone,  Mr.  Hooker's  coUeagae,  to  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge : — 

HAETPoaD,  July  19, 1647. 
Dearest  Brother : 

God  brought  us  safely  to  Hartford ;  but  when  I  came  hither,  God  presented  to  me  a 
nd  spectacle— Mr.  Hooker  looked  like  a  dying  man.  God  refused  to  hear  our  prayera 
for  him,  but  took  him  from  us,  July  7,  a  little  before  sunset. 

Our  sun  is  set;  our  light  is  ecliiwed;  our  joy  is  darkened.  We  remember  now,  in  the 
(hys  of  our  calamity,  the  pleasant  things  which  we  enjoyed  in  former  times.  His  spirits 
mkI  head  were  so  oppressed  with  the  disease,  that  he  was  not  able  to  expri'ss  much  to  us 
in  bis  rickness;  but  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  l)efore  my  retuni,  that  his  peace 
was  made  in  Heaven,  and  had  continued  thirty  years  without  alteration.  He  was  above 
!^tan.  <'  Mark  the  perfect  man;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  He  lived  a  most 
blameless  life.  I  think  his  greatest  enemies  cannot  charge  him.  He  hath  done  much 
vork  for  Christ,  and  now  rests  from  liis  labours,  and  his  works  follow  him.  But  our  loss 
is  exceeding  great  and  bitter.  My  loss  is  bitter.  I  give  tlianks  to  my  God  daily  for  his 
help;  and  no  man  in  the  world  but  mySv^lf  knows  what  a  friend  he  hath  been  unto  me. 

As  his  abilities  were  great,  so  his  love  and  faithfulness  were  \-ery  great.  I  can  never 
look  to  have  the  like  fellow  officer  in  his  place.  Tliere  arc  bnt  few  such  men  in  the 
world.  I  will  say  no  more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  exceed.  It  is  an  extreme  difficnlty  to 
me  to  know  how  \o  behave  myself  under  the  hand  of  God,  which  strikes  me  in  a  special 
manner.  Pray  for  mc  in  all  this  stress;  for  lam  astonished  at  this  amazing  providence. 
I  cannot  complain  of  God  who  doeth  all  things  well.  The  Lord  show  me  what  His  mind  is, 
that  I  may  be  rightly  affected  with  this  loss.  I  pray  suggest  what  you  think  may  be  the 
mind  of  God  in  it. 

Mrs.  Hooker  was  taken  with  the  same  sickness  that  night  when  I  came  to  Hartford, 
and  was  very  near  death.  She  is  yet  weak,  but  I  hope  recovering.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  agi^ravation  of  our  misery  that  God  had  blotted  out  that  pleasant  family  all  at  once. 
Little  Sam.  Shepard  is  well.  Mrs.  Cullick  died  tliat  day  when  I  came  to  Hartford. 
Goody  Beta,  the  school-dame,  is  dead  with  some  others.  Two  of  Mr.  Warham's  chil- 
dren are  dead.  My  wife  is  sick  and  wi*ak.  I  am  not  well.  I  am  troubled  with  heat 
and  taintncns.  The  last  night  I  had  some  rest;  but,  the  night  before,  I  could  not  sleep 
all  the  niglit,  but  slumber  and  dream.  God  gives  me  warning  to  prepare  for  my  change. 
The  glorious  presence  of  Christ  in  Heaven  is  nuicli  letter  than  life.  We  wait  for  that 
blowi.'d  hope.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  occasion,  I  know  not  wliether  I  should  have 
written  any  thing  at  this  time,  because  unfit  to  write. 

We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  pn,»pare  Mr.  Hooker's  answer  to  Rutherford,  that  it  may 
be  «ent  before  winter.  I  purpose  to  proceed  on  tlie  Answer  to  Dr.  Crispe:  but  wh<'ther 
I  shall  finish  it  and  get  it  written  on  so  far  liefore  winter,  I  know  not;  ana  when  I  have 
done  that,  I  sliall  take  further  advice.  If  it  should  not  be  made  before  winter,  be  not 
orfended,  if  I  do  what  I  can.  If  you  will  send  mc  Saltmarsh,  I  shall  take  in  him  also, 
if  I  have  the  whole  winter. 

You  may  think  whether  it  may  not  Ix;  comely  for  you  and  myself  and  some  other 
rMf.Ts,  to  make  a  ffw  verses  for  Mr.  Hooker,  and  transcribe  them  in  the  beginning  of  his 
hook.     I  do  but  propound  it.  From  thine, 

SAM.   STONE. 

Cotton  Mather  gives  the  testimony  of  several,  principaHy  Mr.  Hooker's 
contemporaries,  as  follows  : — 

•*  Mr.  Henry  Whitfield,  having  spent  many  years  in  studying  of  iK^oks,  did  at  length 
take  two  or  three  years  to  .ntudy  men;  and,  in* pursuance  of  this  design,  having  acquaint- 
ed himself  with  the  most  considerable  Divines  of  England,  at  last  fell  into  the  acquaint - 
aiice  *»f  Mr.  Hooker;  conciTning  whom  bo  afterwards  gave  this  testhnonv: — •'  Tliat  he 
had  not  thought  there  had  been  such  a  man  on  earth ;  a  man  in  whom  there  slitme  so 
many  excellencies  as  were  in  this  incomparable  Hooker ;  a  man  in  whom  learning  and 
wisdom  were  so  temiKTiKl  with  zeal,  holiness  and  watchfulness.' " 

His  pupil,  Mr.  Ash,  pave  this  opinion  concerning  him : — "For  his  great  ahilitiesand  glori- 
oiu  services,  both  in  this  and  the  other  Enirland.  he  deserves  a.  nlace  in  the  first  rank  of  those 
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whose  lives  arc  of  late  recorded. '*  Mr.  Ezcklel  Rogers,  another  of  his  contempomricSi 
spoke  of  him  as  a  ''rich  pearl/'  possessed  by  America.  Mr.  Elijah  Goriet,  an eariy 
and  eminent  teacher  at  Cambridge,  celebrated  his  virtues  in  a  Latin  elegy^  breathing 
alil^e  the  friendship  of  the  refined  scholar,  and  the  affectionate  admiration  oC  the  Chris- 
tian brother.  Increase  Mather,  in  his  prcfhce  to  the  lires  of  Cotton,  Norton,  Wilson, 
I>&venport  and  Hooker,  remarks  of  the  latter: — ''  Great  pity  it  is,  that  no  more  can  he 
collected  of  the  mcmorables,  relating  to  so  good  and  so  great  a  man  as  he  was;  than 
-vi'hom  Connecticut  never  did  and  perhaiw  never  will  see  a  greater  person."  "  It  was  a 
black  day  to  New  England  when  tliat  great  light  was  remov^." 

The  following  beautiful  summary  of  Mr.  Hooker's  character  is  from  the 
pen  of  Bancroft,  the  historian.  After  having  described  Haynes  and  Cotton 
in  the  grand  outlines  of  their  characters,  and  placing  them  high  among 
the  worthies  of  their  day,  this  historian  proceeds : — 

*'  And  Hooker  of  vast  endowment,  a  strong  will,  and  an  energetic  mind^  ingenuous  in 
his  temper,  and  oixmi  in  his  professions  ^  trained  to  benevolence  by  the  discipline  of  afflic- 
tion j  versed  in  tolerance  by  his  refuge  m  Holland;  choleric,  yet  gentle  in  his  affections; 
firm  in  his  faith,  yet  readily  yielding  to  the  power  of  reason;  the  peer  of  the  reformers 
without  their  harshness;  the  devoted  apostle  to  the  humble  and  the  poor;  severe  towards 
the  proud;  mild  in  his  soothings  of  a  wounded  spirit;  glowing  with  the  raptures  of 
devotion,  and  kindling  with  the  messages  of  redeeming  love ^  his  eye,  voice,  gesture, 
and  whole  frame  animate  with  the  livmg  vigour  of  heartfelt  rehgion;  public  spirited  ana 
lavishly  charitable ;  and  though  persecutions  and  banishments  had  awaited  him,  as  (»ne 
wave  folluM's  another,  ever  serenely  blessed  with  a  glorious  peace  of  soul;  fixed  in  his 
trust  in  Providence  and  in  his  adhesion  to  that  cause  of  advancing  civilization  which  he 
cherished  always,  even  while  it  remained  to  him  a  mystery.  This  was  he,  whom,  for  his 
abilities  and  scTvicis,  his  cotemporarlcs  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  men ;  praising  him  as 
*  the  one  rich  j>carl  with  which  Europe  more  than  repaid  America  for  the  treasures  from 
her  coast. ^ " 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hooker's  puLlications : — The  Soul's 
Ingrafting  into  Christ,  1637.  The  Soul's  Implantation;  a  Treatise, 
containing  The  Broken  Heart ;  The  Preparing  of  the  Heart ;  The  Soul's 
Ingrafting  into  Christ ;  Spiritual  Love  and  Joy,  1637.  The  Soul's  Prepa- 
ration for  Christ,  1638.  The  Unbeliever's  Preparation  for  Christ,  Part  I., 
1638.  The  Unbeliever's  Preparing  for  Christ,  Part  II.,  1638.  The  Soul's 
Exaltation — embracing  Union  with  Christ ;  Benefits  of  Union  with  Christ, 
and  Justification,  1638.  The  Soul's  Vocation  or  Effectual  Calling  to  Christ, 
1638.  Ten  Particular  Kules  to  be  practised  every  day  by  Converted  Chris- 
tians, 1641.  The  Faithful  Covenanter  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Dcdham. 
in  Essex,  1644.  Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline,  1648.  The 
Saint's  Dignity  and  Duty,  1651.  Culpal)le  Ignorance,  or  the  Danger  of 
Ignorance  under  Means,  1651.  Wilful  Hardness,  or  the  Means  of  Grace 
Abused,  1651.  The  A]>f»lication  of  Redemption  by  the  Effectual  AVork 
of  the  "Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  the  l)ringing  home  of  Lost  Sinners  to 
God,  1657.  Christ's  Prayer  for  Believers  :  a  series  of  Discourses  founded 
on  John  xvii.,  20-26,  1657.  The  Poor,  Doubting  Christian  Drawn 
to  Christ.  Farewell  Sermon  to  his  Parish  at  Chamsford,  (Chelmsford) 
England.  An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Soul's  Possession  of 
Christ.  The  Soul's  Justification;  eleven  sermons  on  2  Corinthians,  v., 
21.  Sermons  on  Judges  x.,  23;  Psalm  cxix.,  20.;  Proverbs  i.,  28,  20; 
2  Timothy,  in.,  5.     The  Soul's  Humiliation. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  when  or  to  whom  Mr.  Hooker  was 
married  ;  but  he  had  six  children  who  lived  to  ages  suital)lc  to  enter  tin* 
marriage  relation.  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  were  sons.  The  first, 
John^  married  in  England,  and  resided  there,  and  was  a  minister  in  the 
Established  Church.  His  eldest  daughter,  Joa?i7ia,  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge.     The  second  daughter,  Mary,  was  married 
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to  the  Bev.  Roger  Newton.  [He  was  born  in  England,  and  partly  educated 
lk«re ;  but  oompleted  his  eduoation,  probably,  under  Hr.  Hooker,  after  he 
eune  to  this  country.  He  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Famungton  about  1645.  Here  he  laboured  with  much  acceptance  until  he 
remoYod  to  Milford,  where  he  was  installed  August  22, 1660.  After  serving 
this  congregation  more  than  twenty-two  years,  he  died,  greatly  lamented, 
June  6,  1683.]  The  third  daughter,  Sarah,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson  of  Medfield,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  AVilson  of  Boston.  Of  the 
fourth  daughter,  it  is  only  known  that  she  was  married  and  became  a 
widow. 

Santueij  Mr.  Hooker's  second  son  and  sixth  child,  was  graduated  at 
Harrard  College  in  1653 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut,  in  July,  1661 ;  and  died  November  6,  1697.  He  was 
eiteemed  "an  animated  and  pious  divine.^'  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
Collc^,  and  was  employed,  in  1662,  as  one  of  a  committee  of  four,  to  treat 
with  New  Haven  in  reference  to  a  union  with  Connecticut.  He  had  eleven  «. 
children,  one  of  whom,  Mary,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  of 
New  Haven,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sarah ,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
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SAMUEL  STONE.* 

1633—1663. 

Samuel  Stone  was  bom  at  Hertford  in  England,  and  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University, 
he  pat  himself,  for  some  time,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Blackerby,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  attainments  in  both  literature 
md  piety.  Having  imbibed  much  of  both  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of 
his  excellent  tutor,  he  commenced  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  was,  for  some 
time,  minister  at  Towcester  in  Northamptonshire,  where  his  superior 
accomplishments  and  great  industry  were  manifest  to  all.  As,  however, 
he  was  a  nonconformist,  in  both  principle  and  practice,  he  resolved,  like 
many  of  his  brethren,  to  seek  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  came  in  the  same  ship  with  Hooker  and  Cotton,  and  arrived  in 
tins  country,  September  4,  1633.  On  the  11th  of  October  following,  a 
church  was  organized  at  Newtown,  of  which  he  was  ordained  teacher,  Mr. 
Hooker  being  ordained  pastor. 

In  June,  1630,  a  settlement  having  been  effected,  the  preceding  autumn, 
at  Hartford  on  Connecticut  river,  nearly  the  whole  church  and  congrega- 
tion, consisting  of  about  one  hundred  souls,  including  their  pastor  and 
teacher,  went  thither  in  a  body  with  a  view  to  finding  a  permanent  home. 
Herfe  Mr.  Stone  laboured  in  the  happiest  union  with  his  venerated  friend 
Mr.  Hooker,  for  fourteen  years,  when  the  latter  finished  his  earthly  course  ; 
and  after  that,  he  remained  sole  pastor  sixteen  years  longer, — till  his  own 
death,  which  took  place,  July  26,  1663. 

•Winthrops  X.  E.   I —Mather's  Mag.  III.— Brook's  Lives,  III.— Trumbull's  Conn.  I.— 
Mfliton's  New  England's  Memorial.— llawes'  Centennial  Disooursc. — Holmes'  Uistorj  of  Cam- 
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TiA  ArrjiT  ^Ti  \i  Xr.  5i»j«e"*  mntsciT  ww  embittered  by  »  Tiolent  con- 
zrr^r*']  >.  ^.ii«»  -^^ir^^.  ori^Inasiu  xa  a  •&pase  ^m  «ome  eeclesustical  topic 
v^f  V r^n  lii.n.««»l:  luii  a  Mr.  <>ji>ivi2i.  a  mfiw  eLier.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
'ii>€ri.-^i7  viiAt  ta-i  r«-.in-  of  'ilf*reii«  w»* :  b«  tk«  agitation  continued, 
▼::;?.  -r..r  -,*H^:i.-krjiI  I-t»*mi*.Ai»M»-  f>r  nearlT  event v  rears,  and  disturbed, 
nii-.r*  ?>>■■».  ill  :>.-i  ^"iir  ;rhes  in  the  re«i«?ii-  Tbe  f general  Conrt  interfered  in 
:hi*  V.  I'vr :  - :".  *:*:.>.  Ln.'-:ea»i  of  remoTin^.  only  aggravated,  tbe  difficulty. 
•',"  ,-^  r.  Mi-'r.--  -1--  :ia:  ••from  the  lire  of  toe  altar,  there  issued  thunder- 
'.nj-  ivi  "'./h'-.lr.ZT.  i-i  earth "juake*.  through  the  Colony*;"  and  adds 
-. ;..!.-  *.. :  :.-:^  ..-'_•: :..il  of  ihe  aii«-in  ierstan-iiruc  was  about  as  obscure  as 
•■>.•  r-r  :*  C:.r-t::;*l:;t  river."  Dr.  Trumbull,  howerer,  intimates  that  the 
-a'::..'.  .'.:.".'-;:- T  r.^-:  r-**i«t*t  to  the  i^nalifieaaons  for  baptism,  church 
r/i*::-  vr'/.i^.  ir. :  :Lr  rijh:*  of  the  br^Mherhootl.  He  suggests  likewise 
tf.-i:  M.".  .*:•>:--:*•  ii-^a--  of  Congregati«>nalism  bordered  more  on  Presby- 
t«^r!.^r.!-m.  ar:l  le^-*  on  Independency,  than  tho<e  of  the  first  ministers  of 
x\i^,  f'-iinrT:  i:i  ^rri-^ral :  iind  states  that  he  defined  Congregationalism,  as 
••  a  -ri'rik'inj  ari.-tv  rmcy  in  the  face  of  a  silent  democracy."  In  the  pro- 
yj*-,:*  of  thi-  unhapjy  contest,  a  part  of  the  congregation  removed  and  bud 
th';  foiTi  lation  of  tl...-  town  and  church  of  Hailey.  After  this,  Mr.  Stone 
llv'r'i  JTi  ^T'rciter  -juivin':?^.  and  had  more  apparent  success  in  his  ministry. 
If*:  -K'.x*.  n^r/Mi-iomf.-l  t-j  say  in  the  prosjieet  of  entering  the  better  world, — 
'"  If-  '<iV',-:i  i-  ih»r  more  desirable  for  such  company  as  Hooker,  and  Shepard, 
an'i  Havri'rr.  who  are  20t  there  before  me."  ^ 

}\t.  .Stonf;  jiu}>ll:-hf:i  a  discourse  on  the  logical  notion  of  a  Congregational 
church;  (Lon'lon,  lOoi.)  ••wherein."  Dr.  Mather  says,  "some  thought 
that,  at  a  .Stone  from  the  sling  of  David,  he  has  mortally  wounded  the 
hf:a/i  of  that  Goliath f  a  national,  political  Church.^'  He  left  in  MS.  a  work 
a;;airi->f  Antinomianism,  and  a  Body  of  Divinity.  The  latter  was  held  in 
Huch  hi;;h  estimation,  as  to  be  often  tranitcribed  by  theological  students. 

Th<;  following  account  of  Mr.  Stone  is  from  Tnimbuirs  History  of  Con- 
necticut, and  contains  the  substance  of  what  Mather  has  said  of  him  in  his 
Mag  n  alia: — 

♦•  W:  was  ciiiirjcntly  pious  and  exemplar}-;  aUmniled  in  fastings  and  prayer-  and  was 
a  ifir»»t  strict  ohw.TviT  of  th«  Christian  Sabbath.  PrejKiratory  to  this,  he  laboured  to 
t'A)\\\\tit'*f'  bimwrir,  4m  Saturday  evening,  to  the  most  heavenly  views  and  extTcises,  and 
wftH  *-;in-rul  ni;t  to  s[)eak  a  word  wliieh  was  n<»t  grave.  fk*rious,  and  adaptcti  to  the 
fif>l(riiniity.  J  If?  HiK'nt  much  time  on  this  evening  in  tiie  iu.«»truetion  of  his  family,  com- 
monly d«'livering  to  tbem  the  s»Tmon  which  he  de.signed  to  j)reaeh  on  the  morrow,  or 
s/inif?  oth'fr  whirh  might  be  best  r'alculated  for  tlieir  instruction  and  edification.  His 
wjrmon-s  wr-re  d«K;trinul,  replete  with  sentiment,  ci»neisely  and  closely  applied,  lie  was 
rsteenu'd  one  <»f  the  most  aeeurate  and  acute  disputants  of  liis  day.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  great  wit,  pleasantry, and  pood  humour.  His  comiwny  was  courted  by  all  geutlc- 
meu  cf  learning  and  ingenuity,  wlio  had  the  happiness  of  an  acquaintance  with  hhu/* 
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NATHANIEL  WARD  * 

1634—1645. 

Nathaniel  Ward  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  and  was  born  at 
Haverhil,  England,  about  the  year  1570.     Both   his  father  and  brother 
Samuel  were  distinguished  Puritan  Divines.     He  was  entered  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1596,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1603.     He 
afterwards  studied,  and  for  a  while  practised,  Law  ;  but  travelling  subse- 
quently into  Prussia   and   Denmark,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with    Pareus,    the  celebrated   Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,  and, 
through  his  influence,  was  induced  to  give  up  the  profession  of  Law,  and 
direct  his  attention  to  Theology.     Accordingly,   on  his  return  to  England, 
he  became  preacher  at  St.  James's,  Duke's  Place,  London,  in  1626 ;  and 
was  afterwards  Rector  of  Standon  Massy e,  in  Essex.     Having  imbibed  the 
principles  of   the  nonconformists,  he  was  suspended  from  the  ministry  by 
Archbishop   Laud,    in  1633 ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  left  his  native 
country  in  April  of  the  next  year,  and  arrived  in  New  England  in  June 
following.     He  was  soon  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Agawam  or 
Ipswich.     The  year  after  his  arrival,  (1635,)  he  received  Mr.  Norton  as  his 
colleague ;  and  in  February,  1637,   his  health  had  become  so  much  impair- 
ed that  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,   and  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel 
Sogers  ;  though  he  still  continued  to  preach  occasionally,  as  his  health 
would  permit.     In  1638,  great  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  for 
"Want  of  written  laws,  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  on  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  code  for  the  consideration  of  the  Freemen  :  having  execu- 
ted this  trust,   he  handed  in  the  result  of  his  labour  to  the  Governor  in 
September  of  the  following  year.     In  May,  1640,  a  conditional  permission 
'was    given  to  him,   with  several  other  individuals,  to  form  a  settlement 
either  at  Haverhill  or  at  Andover :  the  former  place  was  preferred,  and  it 
enbsequently  became  the  residence  of  one  of  his  sons.     In  June,  1641,  he 
preached  the  election  sermon  ;  having  been  appointed  to  that  service  by 
the  Freemen  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court — this  was  regarded 
"by  the  Governor  as  an   irregular  procedure,  but  was  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out public  animadversion.     The  sermon  took  high  ground  on  the  subject 
of  Uberty,  and  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  views  of  the  magistrates, 
if  not  of  the  people  at  large. 

In  May,  1645,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Essex  on  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature  ;  this 
labour  was  performed  chiefly  by  himself;  and  the  laws  were  printed  in 
1^8.  Thus  it  appears  that,  though  he  was  taken  ofl*,  in  a  great  measure,  . 
from  his  professional  duties,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  was  still  able 
to  do  much  in  a  civil  capacity  for  the  public  weal. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1645,  Mr.  Ward  returned  to  England, 
tnd  shortly  after  became  minister  of  Shenfleld  in  Essex.  He  subscribed 
the  ^*  Essex   Testimony,"  as  minister  of  the  place,    and  was   sometimes 

•Hutchinson's  Maaa.  I.— Winthrop's N.  E.  I.— Mather's  Mag.  III.— Ma«.  Hist.  Coll.  XIV., 
XXVIII.— Young's  Chron.— Felt's  Eocl  Hist.  N.  E.  I.— Eliot's  Biog.  Die— Newconrt's  Reper- 
toriom,  I. 
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wllsd  to  jnaik  before  the  Pu'lianicot.  Be  pcally  Uaif^led  the  lorbulcnce 
ti  the  tiiBM,  und  showed  himwlf  Tef;  lo;&l  towudj^  bis  Sovereign.  lie 
died  tt  SbenfielJ,  in  the  year  1&53,  aged  eigbt^'-tkree  jears. 

Brook,  in  hie  "  LWea  of  the  Poritana,"  sa^s  of  him — 

"  He  fi  damei  aiaon/;  ilic  leanied  nilera  of  Emaam^i  Catli^ge,  Cunbridge.  He  was 
■  tesnwd  taaa,  a  ]iious  ChtisiiaD,  an  cxo?IIen(  prcAdier,  anil  the  Hulhtr  of  nunj  anidct 
IWQ  of  wit  and  go>>i  kqiu:.  tEjc  titles  of  wbidi  liaie  nut  reachetl  us.'' 

CoUoD  Hatiicr  speaka  of  him  as  a  man  "whose  wit  mode  him  knawn  to 
mora  EngUndii  than  one  ;"  and  he  says  that  he  had  inscribed  over  his 
mantle  piece — "  Sobrie,  justt,  pit,  late." 

In  1647,  lie  inibliabed  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam  " — a  work  char- 
>4>terii«d  by  greiit  wit  and  genius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  author 
of  "  A  Beligioua  Retreat  aonnded  to  a  Religious  Armj-,"  printed  the  same 
yeu  with  the  preceding  j  and  of  "A  Word  to  Mr.  Peters,  and  Two 
Words  to  the  Parliament  and  Kingdom  ;"  and  of  tbe  "  Pulpit  Incendiarj'." 
He  also  publiskcd  a  abort  satire  against  the  preachers  of  London,  e»lled 
"  HercorioB  Antimech  arias,  or  the  Simple  Cobbler's  Boy,  with  his  Lap  full 
of  •Caveats." 

John,  a  Bon  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  was  bom  Nov.  5,  1606,  probably  at 
Haverhil  in  Engiand.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1630.  He  preached  for  some  time  after  his  arrival 
here  kt  Agameiiticu^,  but  in  1641  was  oettled  at  Haverhill,  where  be  con- 
tinued till  his  <lenth,  wbieh  took  place  December  27,  1693,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  About  a  month  before  hia  death,  oa  entering  hia  eighty- 
eighth  year,  he  preached  an  eiecllent  sermon,  but  was  shortly  after  struck 
with  paralysis,  vihich  soon  brought  him  to  his  grave.  Cotton  Mather  sayi 
of  him, — and  be  doubtless  testified  from  actual  knowledge — 

"  He  n-ts  a  penxiii  of  a  quick  apprebcniioii,  a  dear  nndcnUndiiig,  a  atrosg  mcmorj, 
a  BLcetious  conversation ;  he  n'oa  ati  exact  gnmnmriun,  nn  expert  phfsldan,  and  which 
waa  the  top  of  all,  a  tliorongh  Dfviue;  liiit  which  rarely  haptiens,  tlinw  cndownicati  of 
his  mind  were  aci-oinjiiiuiL-d  with  a  most  hpollliy.  harilj  nnd  agile  con-ititution  of  body, 
which  enabled  him  l<i  timkc  uofliint'  uf  wulkiEig  "ii  fixit  u  jiiuriii.7  us  luiig  as  Ihirly  miles 
together," 

Jamet  onoiber  of  his  sons,  wan  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1645, 
returned  with  hb  father  to  Kngland,  and  became  a  physician.  In  1649,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

A  daughter  of  Nathauiel  Ward  was  married  to  6ylea  Firmin,  who  wu 
somewhat  conspicuous  in  bis  day.  He  was  born  in  Suffolk,  England,  ia 
1614,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  early  life,  as  a  physician,  and  was  soon  chosen  Deacon  of 
the  church  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  Synod  at  Cambridge  in  1637, 
and  was  a  vigorous  oppoaer  of  tbe  Antioomians.  At  the  end  of  the  civil 
wars  he  returned  to  England,  settled  at  Stratford,  or  Strawford,  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  continued  to  preach  till  he 
was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662 ;  after  which,  he  retired  to 
Redgwell,  a  small  village,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  April,  1697. 
He  lived  to  be  upwards  of  eighty.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
Ugaoity  and  ohaiity.  He  published  several  works,  the  most  famous  of  which 
ia  entitled — "  Tbe  Real  Christian,  or  a  Treatise  on  Effectual  Calling." 
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THOMAS  PARKER  * 

1634—1677. 

Thomas  Parker  was  tbc  son  of  the  Kev.  Robert  Parker,  an  eminent 
Puritan  Divine,  who,  after  suffering  much  for  nonconformity  in  his  own  coun- 
try, finally  sought  a  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1614. 
He   (the  son)  was  bom  in  the  year  1595,    and   admitted   into   Magdalen 
College,   Oxford ;    but,  after   his  father's  exile,   he  removed  to   Dublin, 
-where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the  famous  Dr.  Usher.     Thence  he  went 
to   Ijeyden  in  Holland,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Ames.     He   was  a  most  indefatigable  student,  and   his 
acquisitions  were  proportioned  to  his  diligence.     Before  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty- two,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.;  and  his  diploma  con- 
tained the  highest  testimony  to  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge.     He  was  urged,  by  some  distinguished  individuals,  to  receive 
ordination  in  Holland ;  but  the  proposal  met  with  opposition  in  certain  quar- 
ters,  and  while  the  effort  was  making  to  remove  it,   Mr.  Parker  left  the 
eoontry. 

On  hifl  return  to  England,  he  still  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and 
settled  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  where,  for  some  time,  he  preached  and 
Uught  a  school.     Here  he  appears  to  have  been  an  assistant  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Twisse.     Being,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  ecclesiastical  regime  of 
tbe  time,  he  joined  a  few  Christian  friends  from  Wiltshire,  and  came  to  New 
England  in  1634.     He  went  first  to  Agawam,  or  Ipswich,  where  he  continued 
about  a  year,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.   Mr.  Ward.     In  1635,  he  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Newbury,  and  was  then  chosen  pastor, — the  Rev. 
J&mes  Noyes  being,  at  the  same  time,  chosen  teacher. .  The  beautiful  river 
on  which  they  settled  was  called  Parker's  river,  because,  as  tradition  says, 
lie  was  the  first  who  ascended  it  in  a  boat.     This  was  the  immediate  field  of 
lib  labours  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     Besides  discharging  his  duties  at 
Newbury  as  a  minister,  he  had  a  school  consisting,  ordinarily,  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  scholars;  but  he  received  no  compensation  for  these  services,  unless 
^  the  way  of  presents  ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  receive  any  scholars,  except 
soch  as  were  designed  for  the  ministry.     He  was  quite  blind  during  several 
^  the  last  years  of  his  life  ;  yet  such  was  his  familiarity  with  the  Latin, 
^reek  and  Hebrew  languages,  that  he  could  still  teach  them  with  perfect 
^.    Tradition  states  that  certain  ministers,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
^e  of  his  opinions,  came  to  him  to  reason  with  him  in  respect  to  them  ; 
>Qd  when  they  addressed  him  in  English,  he  replied  in  Latin  ;  when  they 
Mowed  him  in  Latin,  he  retired  to  Greek ;  when  they  followed  him  in 
Creek,   he   betook   himself  to   Hebrew ;    and  when   they  ventured  upon 
Hebrew,  he  stepped  into  Arabic ;  and  thither  they  were  unable  to  come. 
The  calamity  of  blindness  he  endured  with  great  composure,  and  used  some- 
times to  say  pleasantly, — **  Well,  my  eyes  will  be  restored  shortly,  at  the 
resurrection." 
Cotton  Mather  thus  notices  his  death  and  character : — 

"  He  went  unto  the  immortalB  in  the  month  of  April,  1677,  about  the  eighty-second 
jetr  of  his  age;  and  after  he  had  lived  all  his  days  a  single  man,  but  a  great  part  of  bis 
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days  engaged  in  Apocalyptical  atndini.  he  vent  unto  tbe  Apoealjptical  viffiBa,  who  Al- 
low the  Lamb  whithenoever  be  gocty 

**  He  was  a  peraon  of  a  moat  oxtenilfe  charity;  whidi  grafai  of  Ua  temper  mlg^  eofr> 
tribute  unto  that  largeneaa  of  hb  pihieiplea  about  Chorai  gotenunent  which  ezpoaed 
him  unto  many  temptations  amoiuat  htt  neighbonra  who  were  not  ao  principled.  He 
would  indeed  express  himself  dlssatisfled  at  the  edge  which  there  waa  in  the  wtitfaia  of 
his  father  against  the  Bishops :  and  be  did  hhnself  write  a  prefiioe  unto  a  book,  wbere- 
npon  Mr.  Charles  Cbauncy  beatowed  a  abort  answer,  which  begtas  with  this  shorter 
censure — *  Let  it  not  be  an  offence  to  any  Christian  that  there  hath  been  fonnd  one  Uka 
to  Urijah,  the  Priest,  that  would  set  up  the  altar  of  Damaacos  amongst  ns,  to  thmst  out 
the  brazen  altar  of  the  Lord's  institntlon;  viz.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  who  has  pnbUahed 
a  book  pleading  for  Episcopacy,  wherein  is  found  a  ccdt  kkking  against  his  dam.'  ** 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes,  who  wm  for  8ome  time  a  xniniflter  of  Salon, 
writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

**  Mr.  Parker  excelled  in  liberty  of  speech.  In  praying,  preaching  and  singing,  baring 
a  most  delicate,  sweet  voice;  yet  he  had  all  along  an  Impulse  npon  bis  spirit,  that  be 
should  have  the  palsy  in  his  tongue  before  he  died.  His  voice  bela  extraordinarily  until 
yery  old  age;  and  I  think,  the  more,  because  his  teeth  held  sound  and  good  until  then; 
his  custom  being  to  wash  his  mouth  and  rub  bis  teeth  erery  morning.  Some  fbw  years 
before  his  death,  he  began  to  complain  of  the  tooth-ache,  and  then  he  quickly  b^^  to 
lose  his  teeth,  and  now  he  said,  the  daughters  of  his  music  began  to  ikil  him.  And 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  ne  died,  tiiat  which  he  had  long  feared  befWl  him,  tIi: 
the  palsy  in  his  tongue;  and  so  be  bccmme  speechless  and  thus  continued  until  death; 
having  this  only  help  left  him,  that  he  could  pronounce  letters,  but  not  syllables  or 
words.  He  signified  his  mind,  by  spelling  his  words,  which  was  indeed  a  tedious  way, 
but  yet  a  mercy  so  far,  to  him  and  others.  During  that  time,  which  was  in  onr  flnt 
Indian  war,  when  the  Indians  broke  in  upon  many  towns  and  committed  horrible  out- 
rages, and  tormented  such  as  they  took  captives,  one  night  he  fell  into  a  dreadfhl  tenta- 
tion,  lest  the  Indians  should  break  in  upon  Newbury,  imd  the  inhabitants  might  gener- 
ally escape  by  flghtmg  or  tlying,  but  he  beii^  old  and  blind  and  grown  decrepit,  he  must 
of  necessity  fall  into  tlieir  hands:  and  that,  being  a  minister,  they  would  urge  hfan  by 
torture  to  blaspheme  Christ,  and  that  he  should  not  have  grace  to  hold  out  against  the 
tentation  of  Indian  torture :  and  with  the  very  fear  of  this,  he  was  for  the  most  part  of 
the  night  in  such  agonies  of^  soul,  that  he  waa  on  the  very  brink  of  desperation;  bniat 
length  God  helped  him,  by  bringing  to  his  mind,  two  places  of  Scripture.  That  in  Isaiah 
LI.  12,  18, — '  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  comforts  thee;  who  art  thou  that  thou  shouldestbe 
afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker.'  And  that  in  Romans 
VIII.,  85,  86,— <  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  7  Shall  tribuUtion  or 
distress  or  famine  or  nakedness  or  peril  or  sword  f  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 
day  long — nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  bath 
loved  us.'  Sleep  departed  from  him  that  night,  by  reason  of  the  horror  of  that  tenta- 
tion ;  and  the  joy  that  came  towards  morning,  he  was  wonderfully  afiected  with ;  and  in 
the  morning  early,  he  pronounced  all  this  to  me,  letter  by  letter,  and  glorified  God.  On 
hearing  some  of  us  laughing  very  freely,  while  I  suppose  he  was  better  busied  In  his 
chamber  above  us,  he  came  down  and  gravely  said  to  us, — *  Cousins.  I  wonder  you  can 
be  so  merry,  unless  you  are  sure  of  your  salvation  ! '  He  was  a  very  holy  and  heavenly- 
minded  man,  and  as  mucli  mortified  to  the  world  as  almost  any  in  it.  lie  scarce  called 
any  thing  his  own,  but  his  books  and  his  clothes.  When  he  was  urged  to  vindicate  liim- 
self  to  be  the  author  of  the  Thesei  dt  Traductione  Peccatoris  ad  Vitam^  he  utterly 
refused  it ;  saying,  being  young  at  the  time  when  he  made  them,  he  was  afraid  he  liad 
not  so  fully  aimed  at  the  glory  of  God  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  But  a  while  after,  one 
unbeknown  to  him  in  Holland  reprinted  them,  with  the  name  of  the  author,  and  set  him 
forth  with  more  advantage  than  would  have  been  modest  or  proper  for  himself  to  have 
done ;  giving  him  his  parental  as  well  as  personal  honour,  and  saying  that  his  father  waa 
Pattr  dignui  tali  Filio;  and  that  ho  was  Filiut  dignut  tali  Patre,  Thus  '  he  that 
bumbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.' " 

'*Mr.  Wilson  once,  on  occasion  of  his  celibacy,  said  to  him  that  if  there  could  be 
anger  in  Heaven,  his  Father  would  chide  him  when  he  came  there,  because  he  had  not, 
like  him.  a  son  to  follow  him.  But  he  had  many  spiritual  children  that  were  the  seals 
of  his  ministry.  He  was  also  a  father  to  the  fatherless;  and  many  scholars  were  little 
less  beholden  to  him  for  their  education,  than  they  were  to  their  parents  for  their  genera- 
tion. 

*'  The  occasion  of  his  celibacy  was  this: — At  the  time  that  he  meditated  marriage,  he 
was  assaulted  with  violent  temptations  to  infidelity,  which  made  him  regardless  of  every 
thingj  in  comparison  of  confirming  his  faith  about  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
occasioned  his  falling  into  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  wliich  proved  a  means  of  confirm- 
ing his  faith;  but  he  fell  so  in  love  with  that  study,  that  he  never  got  out  of  it  until  his 
death.    And  the  churches  had  doubtless  had  much  benefit  by  his  profound  studies  in 
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thai  kiiidy  conld  the  Bishops  have  been  persuaded  to  license  his  books;  which  they 
refuaed,  because  he  found  the  Pope  to  be  prophesied  of,  where  they  could  not  under- 
atend  it.  His  whole  life,  besides  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  it  by  food  and 
deepy  was  prayer,  study,  preaching  and  teaching  school.  I  once  heard  him  say  he  felt 
the  ftmme  of  his  nature  giving  way,  which  threatened  his  dissolution  to  be  at  hand,  but 
be  thanked  God  he  was  not  amazed  at  it." 

Besides  the  "  Theses  de  traductione  peccatoris  ad  vitaniy"  already  refer- 
red to,  Mr.  Parker  published  a  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
ABsembly  on  the  government  in  the  churches  of  England,  1644 ;  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel  expounded,  1646 ;  and  a  Letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Ayery,  on  her  opinions,  1649.  He  wrote  several  volumes  of  Expositions 
of  the  Prophecies,  but  none  were  published,  except  those  on  Daniel. 
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JAMES  NOYES * 

1634—1656. 

James  Notes  was  bom  at  Choulderton,  or,  as  Brook  has  it,  Chaldring- 
toUy  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  the  year  1608.  His  father,  who  had  a  high 
reputation  for  learning,  was  a  minister  and  school-master  in  that  town  ;  and 
his  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Kobcrt  Parker,  a  famous  Puritan 
Divine.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  the  son  of  Robert,  who  afterwards  migrated 
to  America,  had  much  to  do  in  conducting  his  education.  In  due  time  he 
wms  sent  to  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford ;  and,  after  completing  his  studies 
fcherc,  became  assistant  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  in  his  school  at 
Kcwburj,  Berkshire.  Here  he  was  hopefully  converted  under  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Parker  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Twisse,  and  soon  became  distinguish- 
ed for  his  piety.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 
Imt,  feeling  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  conform  to  all  the  instituted 
cwremonies  of  the  Established  Church,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  seeking  a 
liome  on  this  side  the  ocean.  Shortly  before  carrying  this  purpose  into 
^iffeet,  be  was  married  to  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Brown,  of 
Southampton.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1684,  being  accompanied  by  a 
younger  brother,  Nicholas  Noyes,  and  his  cousin,  Thomas  Parker.  These 
tiiree,  together  with  other  friends  who  came  with  them,  observed  many 
seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  during  the  voyage,  and  both  Mr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Noyes  "  preached  or  expounded  every  day,  unless  some  extraordinary 
^hing  intervened." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  called  to  preach  at  Mystic,  (now  Med- 
Tord,)  and  remained  there  a  year.     He  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
of  Watertown,  but  declined   the  invitation,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Parker  and    other  friends    who  had  come  with  him  from 
England,  and  who  were  then  making  a  settlement  in  Newbury.     A  church 
Was  gathered  there,  of  which  Mr.  Parker  was  chosen  pastor,  and  Mr.  Noyes 
teacher.     His  views  of  Church  discipline  differed  from  those  of  many  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  though  he  was  so  averse  to  the  English  ceremonies  that  he 
was  willing  to  leave  his  country  rather  than  to  submit  to  them,  yet  it  was 
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anderetood  that  he  would   have  been    satisfied  with  moderate  Eptscopoojni 

He  bdlieved  that  a  profession  of  faith   tuid  repeutance,  and  a  eubjcctioD 
the  ordinaocep   of  Christ,  constitute  the  setiptural  terras  of  admission 
Churoh  fcllovrship  ;  but  admitted  to  baptiam  the  children  of  those  who 
been  haptiEed,  without  requiring  the  reoognitSon    of  auy  covcDant  on  th*t 
part  of  the  pareuta.     Ho,  us  well  as  his  colleague,   considered  the  Sabbatli 
aa  commouciiig  on  Saturday  evening. 

Mr.  Noyes,  at  the  close  of  life,  endured  a  long  and  tedious  illnc&B,  vitk 
the  most  cheerful  submission.  Ho  died  October  'Z2, 1650,  in  the  forty-cightlt 
year  of  his  ago,  having  beea  minister  of  Newhurj  more  than  twentft 
years. 

His  publications  are,  "  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the  Rights  of  Church  ans 
State,"  and  a  Catechism,  for  the  special  use  of  hia  flock.  This  lattoc 
waa  reprinted  in  1694.  , 

Mr.  NojcH  left  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  to  becom* 
heads  of  families.  His  eldest  son,  J'ames,waghom  March  II,  1640;  wasgradn 
uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1659  ;  began  to  preach  at  Stoniugton,  Conneoti* 
cut,  in  1664  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  there,  September  10,  1674  f 
and  died  December  30, 171!),  in  his  eightieth  3'ear.  Mota,  another  son,  waf ' 
bom  at  Newbury,  December  6, 1043  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  itt- 
1659;  was  ordained  the  first  miniaier  of  Lyme,  Conneetiout,  in  1693,  hayiiur 
preached  there  twcnty-ssvou  years  before  a  church  could  be  formed;  oM^ 
died  November  10,  1720,  aged  eighty-six. 

The  following  testimony  oonceming  Mr.  Noyes,  is  from  his  colleagnaf..' 
Mr.  Parker : — 

J  the  mloiBlry  of  the  G^ispel,  naaammf 
,  BD  implncublc  enom;  to  all  hen»)'  aal. 
sciiisiu.  ana  a  miiai  aoie  wsmar  BgaiDsi  tne  tame.  Ue  was  of  a  reaching  uxl  ready 
upjiruht-Qsiun,  a  large  inrenliuu,  a  moat  prufbnnd  iudgintMit,  a  rare  and  tenaciooa  and 
comprebcuaive  meTnory,  fixed  and  UDmoTablu  in  liia  grounded  conceiitlona,  Hllhuul  all 
pasaiiiu  or  provoking  language.  And  bi  bo  was  a  notable  diapnt&nt,  so  lie  newr  would 
^rocukiT  Ills  advcraary,  saviug  by  llie  abort  knocks  and  Leavy  weight  of  argument,  Ue 
was  uf  ao  loviug  and  cumpaasioiialc  and  linmblc  carriage,  llial  I  lielicve  nevi-r  any  K«nt 
adiUBicted  with  hlui,  but  did  dMire  the  continuance  of  his  ancicty  and  aci)iuiiiitanco. 
lie  waa  reaoluie  for  truth,  and  in  defence  tlier^or  had  no  respect  tor  ao]*  [lermins.  He 
was  a  moat  excellent  counsellor  iu  duulils,  and  could  atrike  at  an  hair's  breadili,  like  the 
BenjamitL-s,  andexjieditc  ibe  intangled  ontof  tbcbriBra.  He  n-aaciiaraseoniin  dungera, 
and  Btill  ivoa  apt  to  bt'lieve  the  best,  and  made  lair  wtather  io  a  alorm.  He  was  ranch 
hououred  and  eati^emed  in  tbc  country,  and  his  death  wan  much  bewailed,  I  tlilnk  he 
maj  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  worthle*  of  tbla  age." 


JOHN  SHERMAN  * 

1634—1685. 

John  Sherhan  was  bom  in  Dedham,  England,  December  26,  1613. 
He  was  brought  ap  under  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  John  Rogers, 
grandson  of  tho  martyr,  through  whose  instrumentality,  in  connection  with 
that  of  his  own  excellent  Christian  parents,  his  mind  very  early  took  a 
decidedly  Herious  direction.     It  is  related  that  he  was  never  chaatiaed  at 
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school  but  once;  and  that  was  for  furauliing  to  his  idle  school-mates  the 
heads  of  sermons,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demand  which  their  teacher 
made  upon  them.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  studied  with  uncommon  diligence  and  success ;  but,  when 
the  time  came  for  taking  his  degree,  he  felt  obliged  to  forego  the  privilege, 
on  account  of  his  conscientious  scruples  in  respect  to  the  subscription  that 
was  required  of  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  left  the  University, 
bearing  the  appellation  of  a  *'  College  Puritan." 

Regarding  his  prospects  of  usefulness  in  his  native  country  as  at  best  very 
doubtful,  he  resolved  on  seeking  a  home  in  this  distant  land.  Accordingly, 
he  came  to  New  England  in  1634,  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  preached  first  at  Watertown,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips, — 
only,  however,  for  a  few  weeks.  His  first  sermon  was  on  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving, kept  by  the  people  of  the  town,  in  the  open  air,  under  a  tree. 
Several  clergymen  present  on  the  occasion  are  said  to  have  *^  wondered 
exceedingly  to  hear  a  subject  so  accurately  handled  by  one  who  had  never 
before  performed  any  such  public  exercise.*' 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Sherman  removed  to  New  Haven,  and,  during  his 
residence  there,  preached  occasionally  in  most  of  the  towns  then  belonging  to 
that  Colony.     He  was  remarkably  popular  as  a  preacher,  insomuch  that  Mr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone,  the  ministers  of  Hartford,  said,  in  a  clerical  assem- 
bly before  which  Sherman  had  preached, — "Brethren,  we  must  look  to 
ourselves  and  our  ministry ;  for  this  young  divine  will  outdo  us  all."     He 
was  earnestly  invited  to  settle  as  a  colleague  at  Milford,   but  declined  the 
invitation,  from  considerations  of  delicacy  towards  the  person  with  whom  he 
was  asked  to  become  associated.     He  then,  for  some  reasons  which  are  not 
jiow  known,  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  went  into  civil  life,  and 
^as  chosen  a  magistrate  of  the  Colony.     After  having  served  the  public,  in 
^this  capacity,  with  great  acceptance,  for  two  or  three  years,  he  resumed  the 
sninistry,  contrary  to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  Governor  and  his 
sssiBtants.     The  church  at  Watertown,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,   in 
11644,  directed  their  attention  to  Mr.  Sherman  as  a  suitable  person  to  sue- 
oeed  him.     He  accepted  their  invitation,  though,  about  the  same  time,  he 
^wras  invited  to  settle  over  a  church  in  Boston,  and  had  one  or  two  similar 
Sjivitations  from  the  city  of  London. 

In  October,   1674,  some  movement  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  town 
t<owards  procuring  an  assistant  for  Mr.  Sherman  ;  and  overtures  were  made 
to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,*  on  the  subject,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
SM^epted.     In  November,  1680,  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  and  the 
town  voted,  "  in  regard  of  the  bodily  weakness  that  is  upon  Pastor  Sherman, 
that  he  stands  in  need  of  a  helper  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  ministry."     It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  measures  were  actually  taken  for  pro- 
curing the  needed  help  until  near  the  close  of  1684,  which  was  less  than  a 
year  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Sherman  continued  to  preach,  and  with  great  energy,  until  near  the 
close  of  life.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Sudbury,  from  Epbesians, 
II.,  8.  While  there,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  but  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  reach  home.     But  his  disease,  which  was  an  inter- 

*  Thomas  Clark  wu  born  at  Boston ;  wu  gradnated  at  Uairard  College,  1670 ;  waa  ordained 
■t  Chelnufoidf  1078}  and  died  December  7, 1704,  aged  fifty-two. 
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mitting  fever,  returned  witli  inereMed  Tioleiiee,  and  be  iM  on  die  Mb  ef 
Augnst,  1685,  aged  nearly  aeTentj^iiro  years. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Ooiporation  of  Harvard  OoDegi, 
shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Watertown,  and  held  the  offioe  till  the  oloae 
of  life.  He  also,  once  a  fertoight,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  ddivered 
Lectures,  which  were  regarded  as  peonliarly  valuable,  and  which  wen 
attended  by  many  of  the  students  of  the  College,  as  well  as  by  olber 
persons  in  the  yicinity.  In  September,  1679,  when  the  Beforming  Synod, 
as  it  was  called,  convened  in  Boston,  he  was  one  of  the  joint  HodersAon  of 
that  body.  In  1682,  he  preached  the  Sermon  before  the  Convention  cf  Oon- 
gregational  Ministers  in  Massachusetts, — the  first  sermon  on  that  oooariea 
now  upon  record. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Sherman's  character  is  from  an  Historieal 

Sketch  of  Watertown,  by  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  then  minister  of  thai 

place,  (now  Professor  in  Harvard  Collie,)  published  in  the  year  1880.    It 

is  substantially  Cotton  Mather's  account,  though  greatly  oondenaed  :^- 

''  Mr.  Sherman  improved  the  powers  of  Us  mind,  natnially  strong  and  MMtialfa^  hf 
profoand  and  indcfiitigable  itady.  His  philological  learning  Is  repotted  to  have  Dsea 
much  beyond  the  usaal  attainments  even  of  nich  as  were  oouldered  good  scfaolais.  Bat 
his  fkvourite  studies  out  of  his  profesdonal  course,  were  the  msihematical  and  aftronomi* 
cal  sciences.  In  these  pursuits  he  was  the  tlrrt  man  In  the  conntiy  at  that  titto.  Hs 
left  many  astronomical  calculationa  In  manuscript,  which  were  never  pnbUibed.  So 
desirous  was  he  of  being  useful,  that  he  sometimes  undertook  the  homUe  taik  ef  jprs- 
paring  almanacs  for  the  communitT.  In  these  he  Inserted  pfons  and  pertinent  reAectuos, 
instead  of  that  frivolous  and  uselesi  matter  with  whidi  these  pnoUostloos  sie  so  effcsa 
filled.  The  study  of  the  exact  scienoes  on  which  be  bestowed  so  much  altenHoBy  whls 
it  sharpened  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  discrimination,  did  not  impair  the  eneigy  or 
eloquence  of  h\s  preaching.  Uis  sermons  are  said  to  have  been  so  diitlngnlahed  ly  the 
beauties  of  a  rich  and  fervid  imagination,  and  by  an  unafibded  and  impMive  lotthw 
of  style,  that  he  was  commonly  odled  the  '  golden  monthed  preacher.'  Though  his  dlsr 
courses  were  frequently  extemporaneous,  they  were  always  well  amaged  and  taXL  of 
thought.  Being  a  devout  and  unwearied  student  of  the  Scriptures,  his  publie  Imtnie^ 
tions  enlightened  the  minds,  as  well  as  warmed  the  hearts,  of  his  hearers.  In  coovena- 
tion  it  was  his  habit  to  say  but  little.  But  what  he  said  was  pointed  and  likely  to  he 
remembered;  and  when  he  was  told  by  hu  more  loquacious  companions  that  lie  bad 
learned  the  art  of  silenoe,  he  sometimes  advised  them  to  attend  more  to  that  art  themselves. 
So  strong  was  his  memory  that  his  own  mind,  it  was  said,  became  his  librarv;  and  so 
highly  respected  was  his  judgment,  that  when  he  was  consulted,  as  he  very  frequently 
was,  his  opinion  was  generally  considered  final.  His  mental  powers  remained  vuorons 
and  keen  till  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  his  last  discourse  was  listened  to  with  admira* 
tion  for  its  richness  of  thought  and  energy  of  language." 

Mr.  Sherman  was  twice  married.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  six 
children  ;  by  the  second  twenty.  His  second  wife  was  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  whose  family  were  Roman  Catholics.  Her  mother, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Launce,  a  Puritan, 
and  was  herself  a  Puritan  also.  The  lady  who  became  Mrs.  Sherman  was, 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  under  the  guardianship  of  Governor  Hopkins 
of  Connecticut.     She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  in  1710. 
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ZECHARIAH  SYMMES  * 

1634—1671. 

Zbohabiah  Symmes  was  born  in  Canterbury,  England,  April  5,  1599. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Symmes,  who  was  ordained  in  1588,  has 
sufficiently  indicated  his  own  character  by  the  following  testimony  in  respect 
to  his  parents,  and  the  following  charge  addressed  to  his  children,  which  he 
inscribed  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  book,  in  the  year  1602 : — *^  I  note  it  as  a 
special  mercy  of  Qod  that  both  my  father  and  mother  were  favourers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  hated  idolatry  under  Queen  Mary's  persecution.  And  I 
charge  my  sons,  Zechariah  and  William,  before  Him  that  shall  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  that  you  never  defile  yourselves  with  any  idolatry  or 
superstition  whatsoever,  but  learn  your  religion  out  of  God's  Holy  word, 
and  worship  God  as  He  Himself  hath  prescribed,  and  not  after  the  devices 
and  traditions  of  men." 

Zechariah  Symmes  gave  indications  not  only   of  a  serious  turn  of  mind, 

bat  of  hopeful  piety,  from  very  early  life.     He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 

▼ersity  of  Cambridge.     After  leaving  the  University,  he  was  employed  as 

tator  in  several  dbtinguished  families ;  and  in  1621  was  appointed  lecturer 

at  AthoUnes  in  London.     In  September,  1625,  ho  left  London,  and  became 

tiie  Rector  of  Dunstable.     But  being  subjected  to  serious  embarrassment 

in  his  ministry,   in  consequence   of  being  a  nonconformist,  he  resolved  to 

migimte  to  New  England ;  and,  accordingly,  he  arrived  on  these  shores  in 

August,  1634.     He  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  ship  with  the  celebrated 

Jf  ra.  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  afterwards  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble 

to   the   churches.     He  was   admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church   in 

Charlestown,  on  the  6th  of  December  following ;  and  on  the  22d  of  the 

aame  month,  which  was  observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  he 

"was  elected  and  ordained  teacher  of  the  same  church, — the  Rev.  Thomas 

«Jamest  being  already  its  pastor. 

The  relation  between  Mr.  James  and  the  church  seems  not  to  have  been 
m^  happy  one.  After  Mr.  Symmes  had  been  settled  about  a  year,  a  difficul- 
tly which  had  for  some  time  existed  between  Mr.  James  and  the  people,  in 
^^rhioh  Mr.  S.  also  had  come  to  be  involved,  came  to  a  crisis,  and  resulted 
Sa  the  dismission  of  the  pastor, — ^when  Mr.  S.  succeeded  to  the  vacant  office. 
^ffhe  office  of  teacher  was  then  vacant  about  three  years ;  though  the  Rev. 

•Biook*8  Lires.— MTinihrop'B  N.  £.— Mather's  Mag.^  III.— BaddingtoDS  History  of  the  Fint 
^Thiireh  in  Charlestown. 

t  Tboxas  Jambs  was  born  and  educated  in  England,  and  was  a  minister  in  Lincolnshire  pre- 
vloos  to  his  remoTal  to  this  oouniry  in  1632.    He  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church  at  Charlestown 
^  its  orgaidsation,  liorember,  1032,  and  was  set  apart  to  his  office  by  two  or  three  persons  who 
laid  their  hands  apon  Us  head  and  said, — <<  We  ordain  thee  to  be  pastor  anto  this  church  of 
Christ.*'    After  his  dismission  in  March,  1636,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  whore  he  was  employ- 
ed in  teaching  until  1642,   when  he  joined  Mr.  Knowles  of  Watertown,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 
tnlntree,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  in  aiMwer  to  a  request  from  that  Colony  that  pious 
iBioisters  of  the  Gospel  might  be  sent  to  thein.    They  returned  in  about  a  year ;  after  which,  Mr. 
Junes  went  back  to  Ensland,  and  was  settled  in  Uie  parish  church  of  Needham,  but  resigned  his 
eiiarge,  August  24,  1662,  on  account  of  his  being  a  nonoonformist.     After  this,  he  gathered  a 
Goopegataonal  church  to  which  he  ministered  for  some  time.    He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  had  a  son,  ThomaSf  who  came  with  him  from  England,  and  was  settled  in  1648,  as  the  first 
of  the  elmrdi  in  East  Haapton,  Long  Islaodj  where  he  died  much  lamented  in  1696. 
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• 
John  Hmirard,*  during  a  part  ot  ihis  time,  supplied  tlie  pulpit  m  Mr. 
Sjmmes'  assistant.  In  1640,  the  Bev.  Thomas  AUent  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Sjmmes,  as  teacher  ;  but,  after  filling  the  place  about  ten  years,  he 
returned  to  England.  Mr.  Symmes  was  'now  left  alone  in  the  ministry  till 
the  year  1659,  when  he  was  again  relieved  by  reoeiying  Mr.  Thomas  Shep- 
ard  as  his  colleague.  As  Mr.  Symmes*  faculties  were  found  to  be  gradually 
waning,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  1669,  to  associate  with  him  anotiier  assist- 
ant, — ^namely,  the  Rev.  John  Oxenbridge ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful, 
as  he  accepted,  about  this  time,  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Bpetoo.  Mr. 
Symmes  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1671,  within  a  month  of  completing 
his  seventy-second  year,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  ot  his  ministiy  at 
Charlestown.     He  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  in  1648. 

Mr.  Buddington,  in  his  History  of  the  First  Ohuroh  in  Ghariestown, — 
(himself  the  pastor  of  the  church,)  says : — 

"  Mr.  Symmes  appears  to  hare  been  held  in  esteem  by  his  contemporaries,  and  wlien 
we  remember  who  they  were,  this  Is  no  small  praise.  In  respect  to  aUUty  and  litera- 
ry attainments,  he  appears  to  bare  been  respectable;  but  if  we  are  anthonaed  to  ftirm 
an  opinion  ft-om  the  slender  information  wo  possess  rospectinff  him,  he  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  practical  Ulents  and  general  usefulness.  <  Ue  knew  hb  BlUe  well,' 
says  Cotton  Mather,  *  and  he  was  a  preacher  of  what  he  know,  and  a  toftrer  ftr  what 
he  preached.' '' 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  remarkable  gift  of  enduramce^  from  the 
fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  organisation  of  the  church  at  Wolrani,  he 
is  said  to  have  *'  continued  in  preaching  and  prayer  about  four  or  five  hours." 
His  treatment  of  the  Baptists  seems  to  have  been  marked  with  some  degree 
of  severity. 

Mr.  Symmes  lived  with  his  wife  Sarah  almost  fifty  years.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  eminent  for  faith,  fortitude,  cheerfulness  andindortry. 
They  had  thirteen  children, — ^five  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Their  son 
Zechariah  was  bom  at  Charlestown  in  1638,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1657,  married  Susannah  Graves  of  Charlestown  in  1669,  was  ordained, 
Pecember  27,  1682,  the  first  minister  of  Bradford,  where  he  had 
previously  preached  fourteen  years,  and  where  he  died  in  1708,  aged 
seventy-one. 

•  Of  John  Hartard  little  is  now  known.  He  reoeired  bis  firet  degree  from  Emannel  OoUeae. 
Cambridge,  in  1631,  and  became  M.  A.  in  lfi35.  He  had  been,  for  a  short  time,  a  mhdWin 
BogUnd  before  be  came  to  this  countrv.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  chnrofa  at  Chaiks. 
town,  with  his  wife,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1637.  He  died  September  1 4,  J  038.  Tbenm 
wbieh  he  bequeathed  to  the  College  which  bears  his  name,  was  half  his  estate,  and  amoanted  to 
geren  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1 82 •«,— just  one  bimdred  and 
ninety  years  after  his  death,  a  noble  monument  was  dedicated  to  his  memory,  on  the  top  of  the 
Yuarying  bill  in  Charlestown,  and  an  address  on  the  occasion  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Kdwaid 
Brerett. 

f  THOMAS  Allew  was  bom  at  Norwich,  England,  m  1608,  and  was  educated  at  the  UnirenitT 
^  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  St.  Edmonds  in  Norwich,  but  was  silenced  foe 
pjpconformity  by  Bishop  Wren,  about  the  year  1636.  Ho  came  to  Now  EngUnd  in  1638,  where 
jierero»in«l  till  1651,  and  then  returned  to  Norwich,  where  he  continued  the  excitnse  of  bis 
iBioistiy  till  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.  He  afterwards  preached  to  his  church,  a«  opportu- 
nity offered,  till  the  close  of  hi i  life.  He  died  September  21,  1673,  aged  sixty-five.  Cotton 
H^Uitr  speaks  of  him  as  "a  man  greatly  beloved."  He  published.  An  invitation  to  thirsty  sinnen 
10  flome  to  their  Saviour;  The  way  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ;  The  glory  of  Chrirt 
,il  forth  with  the  necessity  of  faith,  in  several  Sermons;  A  chain  of  Scripture  Chronolosy  from 
^creation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  seven  periods.  He  also,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Shepard. 
J^  a  Preface  in  1646  on  "  Liturgies,  Ac."  ,  *^ 
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JOHN  LOTHROPP. 

1634—1653. 

John  Lothropp  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was 
originally  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  for  some  time 
settled  ov^r  a  parish  at  Egejton,  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  but,  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  remain  ii)fihat  communion,  owing  to  certain  require* 
ments  which  he  regarded  as  both  unreasonable  and  unscriptural,  he  gave 
up  his  charge  and  at  the  same  time  renounced  his  orders. 

Among  the  Puritans  who  left  England  for  the   sake  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, was  Mr.  Henry  Jacob.     Having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Ley  den, 
he  fell  in  with  the  celebrated  Kobinson,    and  embraced  his  peculiar  views 
of  Church  government,    since  known  by  the  name  of  Independency.     In 
1610   he   published,  at  Leyden,  a  short  treatise  entitled, — **  The  Divine 
^Beginning  and  Institution  of  Christ's  true,  visible  and  material  Church." 
On  his  return  to  England,   not  long  after,  he  conferred  with  several  of  the 
:most  eminent  of  the  Puritans,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
jseparate  church,    of  the  same  character  with  those  in  Holland ;  and  they 
<ordially  seconded  his  suggestion.     He  accordingly  called  together  several 
of  his  friends,  and  having  obtained  their  consent  to  unite  in  Church  fellow- 
ship upon  the  principles  which  he  proposed,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
^rst  Independent  or  Congregational  Church  in  England  after  the  following 
jnanner : — *'  Having  observed  a  day   of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  for  a 
l>le8«iDg  upon  their  undertaking,  toward  the  close  of  their  solemnity,  each 
of  them  made  open  confession  of  their  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
then,  standing  together,  they  joined  hands,  and  solemnly  covenanted  with 
oach  other,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  God's 
^ays   and   ordinances,  according   as  He   had  already   revealed  or  should 
further  make  them  known  to  them."     Mr.  Jacob  was  then  chosen  pastor, 
and  others  were  appointed  deacons,  with  fasting  and  prayer  and  imposition 
of  hands.     Mr.  Jacob  remained  with  them  as  their  pastor  for  about  eight 
jears,  but  in  the  year  1624,  in  the  hope   of  extending  his  usefulness,  he 
migrated  to  Virginia,  where,  however,  he  soon  after  died. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Lothropp  was  chosen  to  succeed 
liim.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  congregation  was  discovered  by 
the  Bishop's  pursuivant,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1632,  forty- two  of  them 
were  apprehended,  and  only  eighteen  escaped.     Of  those  that  were  taken, 
some  were  confined   in  the  Clink,   some  in   New  Prison,  and  others   in 
the  Gate  House,  where  they  continued  about  two  years.     They  were  then 
^  released  upon  bail,  except  Mr.  Lothropp,  for  whom  no  favour  could  be 
obtained.     He,  therefore,  petitioned  the  King  (Charles  I.)  for  liberty  to 
leave  the  Kingdom ;  which  being  granted,   he  came  in  1634  to  New  Eng- 
land with  about  thirty  of  his  congregation.     During  his  imprisonment,  his 
vifc  fell  sick  and  died.     Before  she  breathed  her  last,  he  visited  her,  and 
prayed  with  her,  and  then  returned  to  prison. 

Mr.  Lothropp  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  little  flock ;  but 
on  one  occasion  they  seem  to  have  given  him  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness. 
A  portion  of  them,    it  appears,  entertained  doubts  of  the  validity  of  bap- 
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tiHD  M  administered  by  tlieir  own  pastor  ;  and  one  person  actually  carried 
his  child  to  be  re-buptiEcd  at  the  pariuh  church.  Some  of  the  members  iKing 
dissatisfied  with  this,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  a  general  meeting ;  irheii 
it  appeared  that  the  majority  did  uot  sympathize  in  these  scruples,  audit 
was  resolved  "  not  to  make  any  declaration  at  present  whether  or  no  parish 
churches  were  true  oburcbes,"  Upon  this,  uouie  of  the  more  rigid,  and 
others  who  were  uot  satisfied  of  the  lawfulness  of  Infant  baptism,  rer|nesl- 
ed  and  received  tlieir  diBmiseion ;  and  then  formed  a  uew  congregation, — 
supposed  to,  have  been  the  first  Baptist  congregation  in  England.  Those 
who  remained  then  renewed  their  covenant  '*  to  walk  together  in  the  ways 
of  God  90  far  ux  he  had  made  them  known,  or  should  make  them  known, 
to  them,  and  to  forsake  all  false  ways." 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  jonriud,  (Sept.  18,  16S4,)  speaks  of  "  the 
Griffin  and  another  ship,  now  arriving  with  about  two  hundred  paasengen 
and  one  hundred  cattle,  (Mr.  Lothropp  and  Hr.  Simei,  two  godly  miniBten 
coming  in  the  same  ship)."  Oct.  6th, — he  adds-^"  Mr.  Lothropp,  who  bad 
been  a  pastor  of  a  private  congregation  in  London,  and  for  the  same  kept 
long  time  in  prison,  (upon  refusal  of  the  oath  tx  offido,)  being  at  Boet<m 
upon  a  sacrament  day,  dfter  the  Bermoa,  etc.,  desired  leave  of  the  oongro- 
gation  to  be  present  at  the  administration,  etc.,  bat  laid  that  be  dnnt  not 
desire  to  partake  in  it,  because  he  was  not  then  in  order,  (being  diamieaed 
from  his  former  congregation,)  and  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  be  suddenly 
admitted  into  any  other,  for  example  sake,  and  beoaose  Of  the  deo«tfalneaa 
of  roan's  heart."  This  was  in  aooordaaoe  with  the  usage  of  our  fathers  on 
this  subject,  which  is  thus  aaimadveTted  upon  in  a  letter  Hnppoeed  to  hare 
been  written  by  John  Cotton,  before  ooming  to  this  oonntry : — "  I  am 
constrained  to  bear  witness  against  your  judgment  and  praotiee,  tiiat  job 
think  no  man  may  be  admitted  to  the  saorament,  though  a  member  of  the 
catholic  church,  except  he  be  a  member  of  some-^artioular  ohnroh." 

Mr.  Lothropp  and  his  people,  shortly  after  they  arrived  here,  went  to 
Scituate,  and  he  was  chosen  first  pastor  of  the  church  there.  In  1039,  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose,  which  resalted  in  a  division  of  the  ohareh. 
One  part  went  to  Barnstable,  and  the  pastor  accompanied  them,  and  con- 
tinued his  ministrations  to  them  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  8, 
1653  ;  having  served  them  from  the  time  of  their  removal  fourteen  years. 

Morton,  in  his  "  New  England's  Memorial,"  says  of  Mr.  Lothropp  : — 
"  He  was  a  man  of  a  humble  and  broken  heart  and  spirit,  lively  in  dispen- 
sation of  the  word  of  God,  studious  of  peace,  furnished  with  godly' 
contentment,  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the  cause  of  the  Ohurcb 
of  Christ." 

Mr.  Lothropp  brought  with  him  from  England  four  sons — namely, 
Thomas,  who  settled  at  Barnstable;  Samuel,  at  Norwich;  Joseph,  at 
Barnstable ;  and  Benjamin,  at  Charlestown.  And  after  he  came  to  New 
England,  Barnabas  and  John,  who  were  the  children  of  a  second  marriage, 
both  settled  in  Barnstable.  In  his  last  will,  there  is  mention  of  two  daugh- 
ters, Jane  and  SarftaraA;  to  whom,  he  says,  he  had  already  given  portions  ; — 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  probably  married  ;  but  whether 
they  were  bom  in  England  or  America,  does  not  appear. 

From  Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  those  of  the  name  of  Lathrop  in 
Plymouth  and  that  vicinity  trace  their  descent.  From  Samuel,  the  second 
son,  who  settled  at  Norwich,  in  Connecticut,  the  numerous  families  of  the 
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ttUQB  in  thai  Steie,  in  New-Tork  and  Vermont,  are  desoended.  The  familiei 
in  tha  eonnty  of  Bamttable  are  deeoended  from  Joseph^  Barnabas  and  John : 
and  the  funilies  of  the  name,  who  have  lived  in  Eflsex  oonnty,  are  anppoeed 
to  hare  deeeended  from  Beit/amtn,  who  early  settled  in  Gharlestown. 

It  is  not  known  that  Mr.  Lothropp  ever  published  any  thing,  and  the  only 
prodnotions  of  his  pen  known  to  be  in  existence  are  two  letters  addressed 
"  to  the  Bight  Worthy  and  Hadh  Reyerenoed  Mr.  Prinoe,  Governor  at  Ply- 
moath."  These  were  discovered,  not  many  years  ago,  in  a  mass  of  neglected 
papers,  and  have  sinoe  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Kassaehnsetts,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Second  Series 
ef  their  Golleotions.  The  letters  are  well  written  for  the  time,  and  breathe 
a  spirit  dT  earnest  piety.  They  have  referenoe  to  the  intended  removal 
from  Sdtuate  to  Bsjmstable. 


«•♦- 


PETER  BULKLY  * 

1686—1659. 

Pktbb  Bulklt  was  bom  at  Odell,  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  January 
31,  1582.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bulkly,  an  eminent 
ainiater,  who  was  the  author  of  a  Supplement  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 
He  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  about 
nzteen,  where  he  received  his  education,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  a 
Fellow.  He  had  a  large  estate  left  him  by  his  father,  whom  ^o  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  ministry,  in  his  native  place.  It  was  but  a  short  time  that  he 
continued  to  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  by 
frvonr  of  Dr.  Williams,  Bbhop  of  Lincoln,  who  connived  at  his  noncon- 
fiirmity,  as  he  had  done  at  that  of  his  venerable  father,  he  continued 
immolested  in  the  exercbe  of  his  clerical  functions  for  twenty-one  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  his  case  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  was  immediately  silenced. 

Having  now  no  longer  any  prospect  of  ministerial  usefulness  in  his  owil 
eoontry,  he  sold  his  estate,  and,  in  1635,  crossed  the  ocean,  in  company 
with  a  considerable  number  of  planters,  whose  settiement  he  seems  to  have 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  superintend.  After  remaining  for  some  months 
tt  Cambridge,  he  determined  to  go  &rther  into  the  interior ;  and,  in  1636, 
tcoompanied  by  the  planters  who  had  come  with  him  from  England,  he 
penetrated  a  few  miles  into  the  wilderness,  and  commenced  the  settlement  of 
^  place,  which  he  called  Concord,  and  which  has  retained  the  name  ever 
once.  Here,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1636,  he  gathered  a  church ;  and  the 
next  year  he  was  constituted  its  teacher,  and  John  Jones, t  its  pastor.     Here 

*Wiiithrop'8  N.  E.,  I.— Mather's  Mag.,  UI.—Neal'B  Hwtorrof  the  Pnritaiu,  I.— Brook's 
Urea,  III.— Nonoon.  Mem.,  II.— Holmes'  Am.  Ami.,  I.— Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  X.— Ripley's  Dedi- 
(ttioo  Scnnon. — Young's  Chron. 

t  JoBV  JovBS  was  the  son  of  William  Jones  of  Abetgavenny,  in  Monmoathshire.  He  entered* 
fens  College,  Oxford,  1624,  at  the  age  of  seTenteen.  He  was  ordained  at  Concord,  April  6, 
1^7,  soon  after  he  arrived  in  this  country ;  and,  after  remaining  there  aboat  eight  yean,  removed 
*Hh  part  of  his  ehorch  to  Fairfield,  Conneotiont,  where  he  died  about  1664,  beinir  upwards  of 
Krenty  years  of  age.  His  son  John  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1643 ;  and  a  daughter  who 
na  married  to  Thatnas,  son  of  Rev.  Peter  Bulkly,  went  with  her  faUier  to  Fairfield,  and  died 
iboui  1653. 
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he  expended  a  large  estate,  b;  giving  farms  to  hia  uervanld,  nLom  he 
employed  iu  husbandry.  He  was  aociiatomod,  nhen  one  had  lived  with  bini 
a.  uumbor  of  years,  to  dbmisa  him  from  his  sen*iee,  making  comfortable 
provision  for  him,  and  then  to  take  another  in  his  place.  He  continued  hu 
labours  at  Concord,  nithout  much  interruption,  until  he  was  called  to  bit 
rest.  In  March,  1657,  he  wrote  an  epigram  in  Lutin,  deprecating  the  idea 
of  surviving  his  usefulness.  He  was,  at  that  time,  enfeebled  by  disease 
as  well  as  by  age ;  but  ho  quickly  rallied,  and  so  far  reeovered,  that  ho 
continoed  to  preach  nearly  two  years, — till  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 
He  died  Harch  9,  1059,  in  tho  seventy-seventh  year  of  bis  age. 

Mr.  Bulkly  was,  at  one  time,  brought  into  a  somewhat  serious  difficulty 
with  a  portion  of  bis  obureh.  In  coD3e<{uence  of  bis  pressing  importunate- 
ly some  charitable  work,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  ruling  elder,  an 
unhappy  division  arose ;  which,  however,  was  healed  at  no  distant  period, 
by  the  advice  of  a  council,  and  the  abdication  of  the  elder.  He  used  to 
say  that,  by  means  of  thb  troublesome  affair,  ho  was  brought  to  know 
more  of  God,  more  of  himself,  aud  more  of  men. 

Mr.  Bulkly  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  he  evinced  his  lore  of 
learning,  by  contributing  a  large  part  of  his  own  library  to  establish  the 
library  of  Harvard  College.  He  wrote  Latin  with  great  ease  and  elegance  ; 
and  some  of  his  Latin  verses  are  still  extant.  He  publbhed  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Gospel  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  gmoe  opened,  &c."  London, 
ld46.  This  book  was  held  iu  such  estituation  that  it  ])assed  through 
several  editions.  It  is  composed  of  sermons  preached  at  Concord,  upon 
Zoch.  IX.,  11, — "  The  blood  of  thy  covenant. "  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cam- 
bridge, speaking  of  thLs  work,  says  r — 

"TheCbarchorGoil  is  bound  to  bless  God  for  tlie  boly,  jndldou*  aad  learned  laboun, 
iir  tbis  aged,  experienced  and  prcdous  servant  oT  Jesus  Cbrist,  who  luith  taken  mudi 
l«ina  tu  discover,  and  tbat  nut  In  words  and  allegories,  but  in  iJie  demunstration  and 
evidence  of  tlio  Spirit,  the  great  lujstery  of  godliucM  wraiiped  up  in  the  covenant;  and 
batli  now  fully  openpclmun;*  knully  riuesiionK  couccrning  the  nme,  wbicli,  happily  ha\'c 
not  Yu^-n  brnuglil  so  full  Iu  liglil  iiulll  iioiv;  ivliicli  cannot  but  be  '.if  singular  and  sens-in- 
able  use  to  prevent  apostodci  fbom  the  timplidty  of  the  covenant  and  Gospel  of  Cbriat." 

Cotton  Mather  writes  as  follows : — 

"  He  was  a  most  exalted  Christjan,  Aill  of  thcM  devotioni  which  occomponj  a  couver- 
e^tion  In  Heaven ;  egpecialiy  so  an  exact  a  Sabbath -keeper,  that  if  at  any  time  be  bad 
been  asked  whether  he  had  strictly  kept  the  Sabbath,  be  woald  have  replied,  Chritlianu* 
nrai,  inteTmilteTt  non  poiiam.  And  conscientiouB  even  to  a  degree  of  ■crupulositj'. 
That  scrupuloeity  appeared  particularly  in  his  avoiding  all  novelties  of  apparel,  and  the 
cntting  of  hair  ao  close  that  of  all  tlie  famous  namesakes  he  had  In  the  world,  he  could 
liave  least  borne  tbe  surname  of  that  well  known  author,  Pttrut  Crinitut. 

"  It  was  observed  tbat  tils  neighbours  hardly  ever  came  into  his  company,  but  what- 
ever bunnesa  he  bad  bcec  talking  of,  he  would  let  fall  some  holy,  serioas,  divioe  and 
neeflil  sentences  upon  thctn,  e'er  Ihey  parted:  an  example  many  ways  worthy  to  be 
imitated,  by  every  one  that  Is  called  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

"  In  Ins  ministry  he  was  another  Fartl,  quo  nemo  toauit  forliui.  He  was  very 
laborious;  aud  because  he  was,  through  some  infirmities  of  body,  not  so  able  to  visit  bit 
flock  and  iastrnct  them  from  house  to  house,  he  added  unto  his  other  public  labours  on 
the  Lord's  days,  tbat  of  constant  catechising^  wherein,  after  all  the  unmarried  people 
had  answered,  all  the  people  of  llic  whole  assembly  were  cdiflcd  by  hia  expositions  and 
applications. 

"Moreover,  hy  a  sort  of  winning  and  yet  prudent  familiarity,  he  drew  persons  of  all 
Iges  in  his  congregation  to  come  and  Nt  with  him,  when  he  eould  not  go  and  sit  with 
them;  whereby  he  bad  opportunity  to  do  the  part  of  a  failhfijl  pastor  in  considering  the 
slate  of  his  Hock. 

"  Snch  was  his  pious  conduct  that  he  was  had  in  inueh  reverence  by  his  people;  and 
when  at  any  lime  he  was  either  hasly  in  speaking  to  aucb  as  were  about  him,  whcrclu  he 
was  disposed  by  his  bodily  pnins.,  cr  severe  in  preaching  against  some  things  that  others 
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thou^t  were  no  way  momentous,  whereto  the  great  ezactnesB  of  his  piety  inclined  hhn, 
vet  tboee  little  ^ringinuMu  took  not  away  from  the  interest  whi<±  he  had  in  their 
hearts;  they  knowing  him  to  be  a  just  man  and  an  holy,  observed  him.'' 

Mr.  Balkly  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Allen  of  Golding- 
ton :  her  nephew  was  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.     By 
this  marriage  he  had  nine  sons  and  two  daughters.     After  her  death,  he 
lived  eight  years   a  widower,   and  was  then  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Eichard  Chetwood.     By  the  second  marriage  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.     Edward  succeeded    him    at    Concord    about    1659,  died   at 
Chelmsford,   January  2,    1696,  and  was  buried  at  Concord.     Peter  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in    1660 ;  was  agent  in  England  in  1676 ; 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  and  assistant  from  1677  to  1684 ;  and  died  May 
24,  1688.     John  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642 ;  went  to  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Fordham,  where  he  continued  for  several 
years ;  but,  after  his  ejectment  in  1662,   he  settled  as  a  physician  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.     He  was  eminent  for  piety  and  usefulness.     He 
died  near  the  Tower  in  London,   in  1689,  aged  sixty-nine.     Gershom  was 
bom  in  December,  1636  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1655  ;  and 
was    settled   over  the  church  in  New  London,   Connecticut,  about  1658, 
where ,  he   continued  till  1666,  when  he  took  the  pastoral  charge  of   the 
church  in  Wethersfield.     He  resigned  his  charge   on   account   of   bodily 
mfirmities,  many  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  December  2, 1713, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.     From  an  inscription  on  his  grave  stone,  it 
appears  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  rare  abilities  and  attainments, 
and  most  extraordinary  industry. 

John  Bulkly,  the  son  of  Grershom,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 

1699,  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  December 

20,  1703,  and  died  in  June,  1731.     He  was  married  in  1720,  to  Patience, 

diughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Prentice  of  New  London,  and  was  the  father 

of  twelve  children.     He  wrote  a  preface  to  K.  Wolcott's  Meditations,  and 

published  an  Election  Sermon  in  1713,  entitled  *'  The  Necessity  of  Religion 

in  Societies."     In  1724,  he  published  an   "  Inquiry  into  the  right  of  the 

aboriginal  natives  to  the  lands  in  America."     In  1729,  he  published  another 

Tract,  entitled  ''An  impartial  account  of  a  late  debate  at  Lyme,  upon  the 

following  points : — whether  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  the  infants  of  visible 

believers  should  be  baptized  ;  whether  sprinkling  be  lawful  and  sufficient ; 

and  whether  the  present  way  of  maintaining  ministers,  by  a  public  rate  or 

tax,  be  lawful."     Dr.  Chauncy  thus  writes  concerning  him : — 

"  Mr.  John  Bulkly  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with,  though,  so  long  ago,  that  I  form 
nojud^ent  of  him  from  my  own  knowledge.  Mr.  Whittlesey  of  Wallingford,  Mr. 
Chauncy  of  Durham,  and  others  I  could  mention,  ever  spoke  of  him  as  a  first  rate 
genius;  and  I  have  often  heard  that  Mr.  Dummer  and  he,  who  were  classmates  in  Col- 
lege, were  accounted  the  greatest  geniuses  of  that  day.  The  preference  was  given  to 
Onmmer  in  regard  of  quickness,  brilliancy  and  wit :  to  Bulkly,  in  regard  of  solidity  of 
mind  and  strength  of  judgment.  Mr.  Gershom  Bulkly,  father  of  John,  I  have  heard 
mentioned  as  a  truly  great  man,  and  eminent  for  his  skill  in  chemistry;  and  the  father  of 
Gershom,  Mr.  Bulkly  of  Concord,  was  esteemed  in  his  day  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  But  by  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  Colchester  Balk- 
ly surpassed  his  predecessors  in  the  strength  of  his  intellectual  powers." 
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JOHN  NORTON* 

1635— 1CC3. 

John  Nobtox  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  at  Storforil,  Hertford- 
ehire,  EngUnd,  Mny  C,  1606.  In  Lis  early  cliitdhood,  he  eyinced  great 
precocity  of  intellect;  and,  under  the  instruction  of  &  Kr.  Strange,  at  a 
school  at  Bunniugfon),  lie  wude  rapid  progTess  in  hU  studies,  and  bi!oame 
distinguished  particularly  for  his  facility  in  writing  Latin. 

At  the  ftge  of  fourteen,  he  was  entered  at  Peter-House  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained  until  he  had  taken  his  firttt  degree  ;  but, 
ahortty  afterwards,  his  father  experienced  liome  peeuniarj  embarra.sEmenCs, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  University.  During 
his  residence  at  Unmbridge,  a  Romish  priest,  observing  that  he  possessed 
remarkable  talents,  made  a  vigorooa  effort  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
Protestant  views,  and  find  a  home  in  the  Papal  Church ;  but  the  effort 
proved  unavailing. 

Being  naturally  of  a  gay  temper,  he  was  Bomcwhat  given,  in  early  life, 
to  youthful  vanities  ;  though  it  does  sot  appear  that  he  ever  indulged  in 
any  open  immorality. 

He  seems  to  have  had  the  ministry  in  view,  in  the  proseontion  of  hii 
studies,  unless  indeed  the  idea  of  entering  it  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  change  in  his  father's  oiroumstaooes ;  for,  immediately  after  leaving  the 
Uoivereity,  he  became  not  only  usher  to  the  gohool,  bnt  oorate  to  th« 
church,  in  his  native  place.  ^Diere  was  in  that  town  a  weekly  lecture 
maintained  by  several  godly  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Bev.  Jeremiah  Dyke,  Bector  of  Epping,  a  Divine  of  considerable 
eminence.  With  several  of  these  Mr.  Norton  became  acquainted ;  and, 
under  Mr.  Dyke's  preaching  particularly,  he  was  deeply  awikened  to  a 
sense  of  his  sinfulness,  as  a  preparation  for  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
His  mind  now  took  a  permanent  religions  direction,  and  he  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  with  views  and  feelings  which  he  had  not  before 
brought  to  it. 

Previous  to  this  time,  his  attention  had  been  directed  chiefly  to  litera- 
ture and  science  ;  but  he  now  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Theology. 
Having  acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  he 
became  a  very  popular,  as  well  as  useful,  preacher ;  and,  but  for  his  con* 
scicntiouB  scruples  on  the  subject  of  conformity,  he  might  have  figured 
among  the  lights  of  the  Established  Church. s  His  uncle  stood  ready  to 
present  to  him  a  valuable  benefice  ;  and  Dr-  Sibbs,  Master  of  Katherine 
Hall,  urged  him  to  accept  a  Fellowship  in  the  University  ;  but  his  princi- 
ples obliged  him  to  decline  both.  He  had  also  a  very  decided  antipathy  to 
Arminianism — the  system  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  English  clergy 
were,  at  that  time,  attached.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  became  a 
chaplaii/in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Masham,  at  High  Lever  in  Essex. 
Here  he  remuned  for  some  time,  preaching  in  a  private  way,  as  he  had 
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t^pporlunity ;  and  labouring  to  improve  himself,  in  the  hope  that  Proyidence 
^vronld  open  a  way  for  a  more  public  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Haying  become  satisfied  at  length  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the 
successful  exercbe  of  his  function  as  a  minister  in  his  native  country,  ho 
£bnned  the  purpose  of  immigrating  to  New  England.     In  September,  1634, 
liaving  married  a  lady  *'both  of  good  estate  and  good  esteem/*  he  repaired 
-^o  Yarmouth  with  a  view  to  embark  for  this  Western  world.     Here  he  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  afterwards  the  distinguished  minister 
of  Cambridge.     They  were  detained  at  Yarmouth  nearly  two  months  ;  and 
xt  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  year  that  they  succeeded  in  setting 
eaul  from  Harwich,  in  the  Great  Hope,  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons.     But 
'witbin  a  few  hours  after  setting  out,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  had  well 
nigh  subjected  them  to  a  distressing  shipwreck :  they  were,  however,  merci- 
fully preserved ;   though   they  were   unable  to   proceed  on  their  voyage. 
Having   now  given  up  the  idea  of  crossing  the  ocean   that  season,   Mr. 
I^orton  returned  to  Essex,  where  he  spent  the  winter  with  his  friends, 
among  whom  was  the  excellent  Mr.  Dyke,  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to 
remember  affectionately,  and  who  now  welcomed  him  almost  as  one  who  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead. 

But  Mr.  Norton's  purpose  to  come  to  America  was  by  no  means  given  up, 
though  the  accomplishment  of  it  was  necessarily  delayed  till  the  next  year. 
Governor  Winslow,  being  then  in  England,  as  agent  for  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, was  authorized  to  procure  a  teaching  elder  to  be  associated  with  the 
Eev.  Balph  Smith,*  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church  ;  and  he  requested  Mr. 
Norton  to  accept  the  place.  Mr.  Norton  and  the  Governor  were  fellow 
passengers  in  the  same  ship  to  this  country.  They  came  upon  the  Ameri- 
can coast  sometime  in  October,  1635 ;  and  here  they  had  to  encounter 
another  tempest  of  forty-eight  hours'  continuance,  which  must  inevitably 
ha?e  proved  fatal  to  them,  if  the  ship  had  not  been  one  of  unusual  strength. 
Ten  days  after  this,  they  came  safely  into  Plymouth  harbour. 

Mr.  Norton  remained  at  Plymouth  and  preached  during  the  winter.  But, 
though  the  church  urged  him  to  settle  among  them,  and  Mr.  Smith  resigned 
m  his  favour,  the  state  of  things  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was  more 
congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  he  determined  to  seek  his  ultimate  residence 
there.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  Boston  early  in  the  year  1636,  being 
then  thirty  years  of  age.  Hb  extensive  knowledge,  his  profound  wisdom, 
as  well  as  his  stirring  eloquence,  now  attracted  great  attention ;  and  the 
magbtrates  of  the  Colony  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  counsel  in 
some  important  matters.  He  also,  about  thb  time,  held  a  public  debate 
with  a  French  friar,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  skill  in  dialectics,  equally 
creditable  to  himself  and  embarrassing  to  his  antagonist.  He  soon  received 
an  invitation  to  settle  as  teacher  of  the  church  at  Ipswich  ;  but  it  was  not 
iSl  after  considerable  deliberation,  that  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer.  He 
preached  at  first,  for  some  time,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  was  not 
ordaSned  teacher  till  Mr.  Bogers  was  ordained  pastor, — February  20,  1638. 

*  Ralph  Smith  gndoaied  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in  1613.  He  came  to  this  ooootry, 
haring  a  free  passage  hither,  in  1629.  On  reaching  Naumkeag,  (Salem,)  he  directed  his  course  to 
Hantasket,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  Plymouth,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
flhvreh  there.  In  December,  1635,  Qoremor  Winthrop  says  that  Smith  <<  gare  over  his  place,'' 
that  John  Norton  might  hare  it.  He  was,  however,  residing  there  as  late  as  1641.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1645,  he  was  called  to  preach  at  Manchester  on  Cape  Ann,  and  he  died  at  Boston,  March  1, 
1662.    Mb  was  an  ultra  CongregationsiUBt,  and  was  reputed  a  person  of  moderate  abilities. 
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Mr.  Norton  was  followed  to  Ipswich  by  several  families,  whose  chief  motive 
in  coming  from  England  had  been  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  ministry. 

In  1637,  he  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Synod  which  sat  to  com- 
pose the  differences  between  the  advocates  and  opposers  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  This  was  nothing  else  than  a  controversy  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Antinomianism,  in  which  the  opposers  of  the  system,  by  common 
consent,  gained  a  signal  triumph. 

In  1644,  William  ApoUonius,  minister  of  Middleburg  in  Holland,  by 
direction  of  the  clergymen  in  Zealand,  sent  a  series  of  questions  relating 
to  Church  government,  to  the  Congregational  ministers  of  London ;  but 
they,  from  some  cause,  chose  to  refer  them  to  their  brethren  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  these  latter  unanimously  devolved  the  duty  of  answering  them 
on  Mr.  Norton.  This  service  he  completed  in  the  year  1645,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  work  was  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Latin  book  ever  written  in  this  country. 
While  Mr.  Norton  was  known  to  be  engaged  upon  this  work,  some  of  his 
hearers  professed  to  observe  somewhat  of  a  falling  off  in  his  public  dis- 
courses; and,  in  the  exercise  probably  of  a  complaining  spirit,  of  which 
they  gave  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  specimen,  they  communicated  their 
thoughts  on  the  subject  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whiting  of  Lynn ;  whereupon 
Mr.  Norton's  excellent  neighbour  gave  him  a  kindly  word  of  caution  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  N.  received  it  with  all  meekness,  and,  as  his  hearers  thought, 
turned  it  to  profitable  account. 

Sometime  in  1760,  Mr.  Norton  drafted  a  letter  in  Latin,  signed  by  him- 
self and  forty-three  other  ministers,  addressed  to  a  visionary  man  by  the 
name  of  John  Dury,*  who  had  been  engaged  from  the  year  1635,  for  a 
general  pacification  and  union  of  all  the  Protestant  churches.  The  Letter 
evinces  great  discrimination,  in  connection  with  an  enlarged  spirit  of  Catho- 
licism, especially  considering  the  period  at  which  it  was  written. 

In  1645,  ho  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  before  the  "  Great 
and  General  Court."  He  preached  a  second  Election  Sermon  in  1661, 
which  was  published. 

Mr.  Norton  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Synod  which  met  at  Cambridge  in 
1646,  and  drew  up  the  celebrated  Platform  of  Church  Discipline.  The 
Boston  church  refused  to  send  messengers,  till  they  heard  Mr.  Norton 
deliver  a  lecture  on  the  nature  of  councils,  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  call  such  councils,  and  the  duty  of  the  churches  in  heeding  their  advice 
— ^they  then  appointed  three  delegates  to  accompany  their  elders,  who  had 
already  taken  their  seats  in  the  Synod. 

In  1646,  Governor  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Norton  were  appointed,  by  the 
Colony,  agents  to  attend  to  its  affairs  in  England.  It  was  subsequently 
determined,  however,  that  they  should  not  undertake  the  agency,  as  the 
state  of  things  in  England  was  such  as  would  render  them  liable  to  be 

*  JoBN  DuRT  yna  a  natiTO  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry  in  that  country.  In 
1624,  he  went  to  Oxford  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  public  library ;  and  after  remaining  there  a 
while,  went  forth  to  the  work  to  which  he  ooneidered  himself  as  specially  called — to  effect  a  union 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  Churoh.  In  1634,  he  published  his  Plim  of  unioo. 
He  toarelled  extensively  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  other  European  countries,  laboar- 
InKwith  the  utmost  assidnity,  and  for  many  years,  not  disheartened  by  tho  want  of  suooen.  In 
It74t,  however,  he  began  to  yield  to  discouragement;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  published  a  new 
•xnUoation  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  died.  Ue  was  the  authw  of 
Tanons  works,  the  titles  dT  leyeral  of  which  show  the  cast  oi  his  opinioDs. 
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dttained  and  imprisoned;  and  their  influenoe  at  home  was  deemed  too 
important  to  justify  any  such  hazard. 

Mr.  William  Pynchon*  of  Springfield  had  publbhed  a  work  entitled 
"  The  meritorious  price  of  man's  redemption,"  which  contained  views  not  in 
accordance  with  the  accredited  orthodoxy  of  the  day.  The  Court  ordered 
the  book  to  be  burnt  in  May,  1652,  and  also  directed  Mr.  Norton  to  pre- 
pare a  refatation  of  the  offensive  doctrines  contained  in  it.  This  work  he 
performed  with  great  ability,  in  a  book  entitled  "  A  Discussion  of  that  great 
point  in  Divinity,  the  Sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  the  questions  about  his 
active  and  passive  righteousness  and  the  imputation  thereof." 

When  John  Cotton  lay  upon  his  death  bed,  his  church  requested  that  he 
would  mention  the  name  of  some  person  whom  he  deemed  most  suitable  to 
be  his  successor.     While  the  subject  was  upon  his  mind,  he  dreamed  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Norton  riding  into  Boston  upon  a  white  horse,  to  succeed  him  ;  and 
the  dream  was  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.     He  recom- 
mended Mr.  Norton, — ^not,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  dream,  but  from 
liis  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  people  had  consented  that  he  should 
Tetum  to  England  within  one  year,  unless   something  special  should  occur 
^o  mark  out  for  him  a  different  course.     But  when  the  Boston  church,  acting 
vipon  Mr.  Cotton's  advice,  sent  some  of  their  members  to  Ipswich  to  endea- 
-wour  to  effect  Mr.  Norton's  removal,  the  matter  occasioned  great  debate, 
Tintil  at   length  an   honest  member  of  the  Ipswich  church  remarked, — 
**  Brethren,  a  case  in  some  things  like  to  this,  was  once  that  way  determin- 
ed— '  we  will  call  the  damsel  and  inquire  at  her  mouth ;'  wherefore  I 
propose  that  our  teacher  himself  be  inquired  of,  whether  he  be  inclined  to 
go."    Mr.  Norton,  however,   declined  the    responsibility  of  deciding  the 
question  ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  postpone  a  final  decision,  and  that 
meanwhile  he  should  reside  in  Boston  and  wait  for  further  light  upon  the 
path  of  duty.     On  the  18th  of  May,  1653,  the  General  Court  congratu- 
late Mr.  Norton  on  his  acceptance  of  the   call  from  Boston,  and  order  a 
\etter  of  thanks  to  the  Ipswich  church  for  their  magnanimity  in  thus  consent- 
ing to  give  up  their  minister. 

Mr.  Norton  had  been  about   two  years   in  Boston,  when  the  church  at 
Ipswich  was  bereaved  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers ;  and  then 
they  became    very  earnest    that  their  former  teacher,   not  yet  installed  in 
Boston,  should  return  to  them.     The  Boston  church,  who  meanwhile  had 
Wome  greatly  attached  to  him,  were  utterly  unwilling  to  relinquish  their 
cbum  upon  his  services.     A  large  council  advised  the  Ipswich  church  to 
give  Mr.  Norton  an  honourable  dismission, — as  his  infiuence  at  Boston  would 
be  much  more  widely  felt  than  at  Ipswich ;  and  several  lesser  councils  did 
their  utmost  to  accomplish  the  same  end ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.     Mr.  Nor- 
ton, having  at  length  become  wearied  by  the  controversy,  was  on  the  point 
of  carrying  out  his  purpose  to  return  to  England ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  Oovemor  and  other  magistrates,  feeling  that  such  a  man  as  he  could  ill 
be  spared  from  the  Colony,  summoned  a  council  of  twelve  churches,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  so  great  a  loss.     This  last  effort  proved  successful ;  and 

*  William  Ptvcboiv  resided  at  Spriofffield  in  Enex,  England;  camo  to  New  England  in  1630; 
was  one  of  the  foonders  of  the  charcfa  and  town  of  Roxbnnr ;  was  Treasurer  of  the  Manachnsetta 
ColoDj;  took  the  lead  in  fettling  the  town  of  Springfield  in  1636;  and  returned  to  England  in 
1663.  He  died  at  Wraisbury  in  Bnckinghanuhire,  October  10, 1657,  aged  seventj-two.  His  mm, 
JMa,  waa,  for  many  yean,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Mawachnsettfl  Colony. 
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Mr.  Norton  wu  iDatallcd  aa  teacher  of  the  Boston  uhurcL,  (Mr.  WiUoD 
being  pastor,)  on  the  23d  of  July,  1656. 

In  1654,  Mr.  Norton  had  a  work  published  in  London,  in  quarto,  entitled 
"  The  Orthodox  Evaugolist."  It  is  a  comprehensive  eyBtem  of  Divinity, 
written  in  the  style  of  the  times,  abounding  in  minute  divisions,  and 
thoroughly  Calvin i^ilii},  according  to  the  Puritan  Btandard,  in  its  doctrines, 

Mt.  Norton's  rumovnl  to  Boston  was  regarded  as  an  event  of  importanea 
to  the  whole  of  Now  Kngland.  So  ranch  was  ho  esteemed  as  a  preacher, 
that  people  came  to  btar  him  from  other  townB ;  and  bome  of  his  former  charge 
at  Ipswich  would  even  travel  the  whole  distance  to  Boston,  for  the  sake  of 
hearmg  him  preach  the  Thursday  Lecture.  Ho  woa  often  put  in  requisition 
for  adjusting  ecclesiastical  differences  in  various  parte  of  the  Colony;  and 
he  was  also  the  confidential  counsellor  of  thoso  who  occupied  some  of  the 
highest  posts  of  civil  authority.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing,  in  a  greit 
measure,  to  his  jirudent  counsels,  that  serious  hostilities  were  prevented 
between  the  English  people  and  the  Butch,  who  were  ectllcd  at  Manbadoes. 

In  1660,  he  pullLshed  a  Treatise  under  the  title—"  The  Heart  of  New 
England  rent  at  the  Blasphemies  of  the  present  generation."  This  pamph- 
let, which  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  L ejfi filature ,  contained  a 
violent  invective  against  the  Qnakera.  It  was  an  offence  (ex  vhinh  the 
Quakers  never  forgave  him ;  and  they  even  profewed  to  recognise  mdw 
thing  judicial  in  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  it  was  tbought  advimUa  to 
send  deputies  to  address  the  King  in  bel»lf  of  New  England  ;  and 
Governor  Brodstreet  and  Mr.  Norton  were  commisiioned  to  perform  thia 
service.  It  was  considered,  on  several  uooonts,  a  very  delicate  miwion; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  reluotanee  that  they  oonaented  to  undertake  it. 
They  sailed  for  England  on  the  11th  of  February,  1662,  having  been 
delayed  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Norton's  ill  health.  On  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, they  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  he  received  them  more  favour- 
ably than  they  bad  expected.  Having  fulfilled  their  commission  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  they  returned  home ;  but  were  received  with  manifest 
coldness,  from  the  disapprobation  which  was  felt  of  the  course  they  had 
pursued.  The  King  had  given  them  the  assurance  that  he  would  ratify  to 
the  Colony  its  charter  ;  but  then  he  required  that  justice  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  his  name,  and  that  all  persons  of  good  moral  character  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  themselves,  and  that  of 
Baptism  for  their  children.  This  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights ;  and  the  report  immediately  went  abroad  that  the 
agents  hod  sold  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  effect  of  this  upon  Mr. 
Norton's  popularity,  even  as  a  preacher,  was  very  great ;  and  the  mortifica- 
tion to  which  he  was  subjected  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  him.  On 
the  moTDiDg  of  the  Sabbath,  April  5,  1663,  he  preached  as  usual,  and 
expected  to  preach  also  in  the  P.  M.,  but  was  smitten  in  the  mean  time  by 
apoplexy,  which  almost  immediately  carried  him  out  of  the  world.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  next  Lecture-day  by  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  Richard  Mather ;  and  Thomas  Shepard  vented  his  sorrow  in 
some  elegiac  verses,  which  were  more  creditable  to  his  sensibOities  and 
sympathies,  than  to  his  poetical  taste  or  genius. 

It  is  not  known  who  Sir.  Norton's  first  wife  was,  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage, nor  when  she  deceased.     Hb  seeood  wife  was  Mary  Mason  of  Boston, 
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ind  he  was  married  to  her  on  the  day  of  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
cknreh  there.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  any  children — certainly 
none  surviyed  hun.  He  left  a  brother,  William,  living  at  Ipswich ;  and  he 
had  also  an  aged  mother,  a  brother,  and  three  sisters,  residing  in  London. 
He  made  very  ample  provision  for  his  widow,  and  left  a  bequest  of  ten 
pomids  to  the  poor  of  his  church.     His  widow  died  in  January,  1678. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Norton's  publications: — ^Kesponsio  ad 
totam  questionum  syllogen,  &c.;  London,  1648.  A  Letter  in  Latin  to 
John  Dory.  A  Discussion  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,  1653.  The  Ortho- 
dox Evangelist,  1654.  Election  Sermon,  1657.  Life  of  Kev.  John  Cotton, 
1658.  The  Heart  of  New  England  rent  by  the  blasphemies  of  the  present 
generation,  &c.,  1660.  Election  Sermon,  1661.  A  Catechism.  Three 
ehoice  and  profitable  sermons  on  several  texts,  being  the  last  sermons  which 
he  preached,  at  the  Election,  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
1664. 

BIr.  Norton  left  some  writings  in  an  unfinished  state,  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  press,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged.  The  principal  work 
is  a  large  '*  Body  of  Divinity,''  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Secretary  Morton,  who  was  a  contemporary,  and  doubtless  an  acquaint- 
ance, of  Mr.  Norton,  renders  him  the  following  honourable  tribute,  in  his 
•'New  England's  Memorial:" — 

"Although  the  church  in  Boston,  in  a  more  special  manner,  felt  the  smart  of  this 
sudden  blow,  yet  it  reflected  upon  the  whole  land.  He  was  singularly  endowed  with 
\be  tongue  of  the  learned,  euabled  to  speak  a  word  in  due  season,  not  only  to  the 
i*«aried  soul,  but  also  a  word  of  counsel  to  a  people  in  necessity  thereof,  being  not 
»olf  a  wise  steward  of  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  a  wise  statesman ;  so  that 
the  whole  land  sustained  a  great  loss  of  him." 


-♦♦■ 


THOMAS  SHEPARD  * 

1635—1649. 

Thomas  Shepard  was  bom  at  Towcester,  near  Northampton,  England, 

on  the  5th  of  November,  1605.     It  was  the  day,  and,  according  to  his  own 

tccotmt,  the   very  hour  of  the  day,  when  the  famous  gunpowder  treason 

plot  was  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  in  the  blowing  up  of  the 

Parliament ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  thaLhis  father  gave  him  the  name, 

Thomas;  "because,"  he  said,  *'I  would  hardly  believe,"  (referring  to  the 

skepticism  of  Thomas,)  "  that  ever  any  such  wickedness  should  be  attempted 

bj  men  against  so  religious  and  good  a  Parliament."     His  father,  William 

Shepard,  was  a  native  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  was  bred  to  the  busi- 

Qe&3  of  a  grocer  by  a  Mr.  Bland,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  by  whom 

be  had  nine  children.     He  was  a  prudent  and  peaceable  man,  prosperous  in 

bis  business,  and  a  decided  Puritan,  insomuch  that  he  removed  to  another 

town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  what  he  considered  an  evangelical 

ministry.     His  mother  was  an  eminently  godly  person, — subject,  however, 

*  Sbepard'8  Antobiognphy.— Brook'i  Lives,  III.— Winthrop's  K.  E.,  I.,  II.— Mather's  Mag., 
m.— Aibro-fl  Life  of  Bhepard.— Young's  Chron.— Felt's  EocL  Hist.  N.  E.,  I. 
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to  gre&t  reUgiona  dcpTession  ;  though,  in  her  latter  days,  she  onjoyed  nlmost 
nninternipted  peace.  She  died  when  Thomas  was  ahout  four  years  old; 
but  lie  alwajfl  cherished  the  rem emh ranee  of  her  maternal  love  with  the 
fondest  affection. 

When  lie  waa  about  three  years  of  age,  he  waa  sent  to  reside  with  hia 
grandparents  at  Fos.secut,  in  order  to  avoid  an  epidemic  disease  which  pre- 
Tuled  in  his  native  place,  and  which  oocaaionod  great  desolation  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  reaching  even  to  his  father'tt  family.  His  grandparents, 
thongh  in  oomfririable  worldly  circnmstanees,  aeeni  to  have  been  both  igno- 
rant and  irreligious  ;  and  they  manifested  no  concern  in  respect  to  eitJier 
his  intelleotud  or  moral  training.  After  a  short  residence  with  them,  he 
went  to  live  in  the  fiiiuily  of  his  uncle,  who  resided  in  the  adjoining  town 
of  Adthorp;  but,  though  ho  was  in  some  respects  better  treated  here,  and 
was  more  contented  and  happy,  yet,  in  regard  to  moral  influence,  his  situa- 
tion was  by  no  means  improved ;  for  here  he  was  tramed  to  a  systemntio 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  in  conformity  to  the  "Book  of  Sports,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  rea^l  in  all  the  churches.  Ho  seeni!",  however,  to  have 
escaped,  in  a  good  degree,  the  corrupting  influence  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  he  did  not  fail  in  his  later  years  to  reckon  this  preservation  among  the 
great  blessings  of  hia  life. 

On  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  he  found  that  the  state  of  things  there 
had  undergone  a  sad  change.  His  mother  was  either  dead,  or  died  shortly 
after;  two  of  his  Kisters  were  married;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  father  soon 
married  a  second  wife,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  rendering  the  child's  con- 
dition as  unhappy  as  possible.  After  some  little  time,  he  wua  sent  to  the 
Free  School  in  Towcester,  where  the  teacher,  a  Welshman  by  the  name  of 
Kice,  treated  liim  with  extreme  severity,  and  gave  him  for  the  time  an 
actual  distaste  for  learning. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  death  deprived  him  of  his  father ; — an  event  which  be 
sorely  deprecated  in  the  prospect,  and  deeply  mourned  in  the  reality.  He 
was  now  committed  to  the  care  of  hia  mother-in-law,  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  portion  of  one  hundred  pounds,  became  resppusible  for  his  main- 
tenance and  education.  She,  however,  proved  utterly  faithless  to  her  trust ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  finally  made  by  means  of  which  he  went  to  live  with 
his  eldest  brother,  John,  who  well  supplied  the  place  of  a  father  to  him, 
and  towards  whom  he  ever  afterwards  evinced  the  deepest  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. About  the  same  time,  the  unmerciful  Welsh  schoolmaster  died,  and 
another  of  a  different  character  succeeded  him,  who  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  boy's  ambition, — which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  educa- 
tion. So  diligent  and  successful  was  he  in  his  studies,  that,  before  he  had 
reach»d  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  completed  the  course  preparatory  to 
entering  the  University. 

As  young  Sbcpard's  patrimony  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  defray  the 
eipense  of  his  education  at  the  University,  a  Mr.  Cockerill,  a  Fellow  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  having  fallen  in  with  him,  and  being  favour- 
ably impressed  by  his  appearance,  undertook  to  procure  for  him  the  neces- 
sary aid  ;  and,  through  the  kindness  of  this  gentleman,  provision  was  made, 
by  means  of  which  he  entered  Emanuel  College,  as  a  pensioner,  in  the  year 
1619.  Up  to  this  period,  though  he  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  serious  impressions,  insomuch  that  he  would  engage  for  a  time  in 
secret  prayer,  yet  he  had  no  abiding  sense  of  the  obligations  of  religion. 
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He  applied  himself  now  diligently  to  study,  and  grew  prond  of  his  acquire- 
ments.    In  the  second  year  of  his  College  course,  he  was  brought  near  to  the 
grave  by  the  small  pox ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  pungent  preach- 
ing to  which  he  listened   about  that   time,  was  the  means  of  arousing  his 
attention  temporarily  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul.     But  these  impressions 
were  quickly,  in  a  great  degree,  effaced  ;  and  he  became  more  presumptu- 
ous in  his  sinful  course  than  ever.     He  was  even  left  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
beastly  intoxication ;   but,  when  he  awoke  from  his  unnatural  slumber,  he 
awoke   to  the  keenest  sense  of  guilt  and  shame.     Then  followed  a  long 
period  of  agonizing  conviction  and  deep  darkness.     Even  after  his  views  of 
spiritual  things  began  to   undergo  a   change,  he  was  sorely  buffeted    by 
temptations,    sometimes  being   inclined  to   embrace    the  doctrine   of  the 
Familists   or    Antinomians,    and  sometimes  to  doubt  the   genuineness  of 
Christ's  miracles,  and  the  Divine  authority   of  the  Scriptures.     At  length, 
however,  his  mind  became  tranquillized ;  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  that  a 
renovating  process  had  passed  upon  his   whole  character.     He  seemed  to 
breathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  to  live  in  a  new  world.     But,  though  he 
spent  much  time  in  religious  exercises,  he  did   not   neglect    his   college 
studies ;    on  the  contrary,   he   was    sensible  of  an   increased  intellectual 
activity,  from  the  spiritual  influence  which  now  habitually  pervaded  and 
controlled  his  mental  operations.     He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  in  1623, 
and  left  college,  on  the  completion  of  his  course  of  study,  in  1625,  with  a 
liigb  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  with  the  usual  honours  of  the  University. 
Be  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1627. 

About   six   months   previous   to   the  last    mentioned  date,  he  went  to 

reside  in  the  family  of  the  Ilev.  Thomas  Welde,  (then  of  Tarling,  Essex, 

tfterwards  minister  of  the  church  in  Roxbury,)  from  whom   he  received 

important  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  theological  studies.     Here  also  ho 

became  acquainted  with  Thomas  Hooker,  who  was  about  that  time  appointed 

a  lecturer  at   Chelmsford,    Essex,   and  whose   ministry  proved    eminently 

useful  to  him.     At  this  period,  he  was  exercised  with  no  small  degree  of 

solicitude  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  after  he  had  taken  his  Master^s 

degree ;  for  he  would  be  left  without  any  pecuniary  resources,  and  with 

little  prospect,  owing  to  the  peculiar  religious  state  of  England,  of  finding 

any  employment  for  which  he  was  fitted.     But,  while  he  was  in  this  state  of 

perplexity,  an  opportunity  for  preaching  the  Gospel  unexpectedly  presented, 

of  which  he  gladly  availed  himself. 

A  Doctor  Wilson  (brother,  it  is  supposed,  of  John  Wilson,  afterwards 
minister  of  Boston,)  had  resolved  to  establish  a  lecture  in  some  town  in 
that  county, — the  lecturer  to  receive  for  his  services  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
It  was  finally  established  in  a  town  called  Earles-Colne  ;  and  Mr.  Shepard 
having,  by  advice  of  several  ministers,  received  the  appointment,  readily 
accepted  it ;  and,  immediately  after  taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  receiv- 
ing Deacon's  orders  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  entered  on  his 
labours.  He  found  in  the  place  but  a  single  individual,  who  seemed  to  him 
to  have  much  regard  for  spiritual  religion  ;  but  his  earnest,  evangelical 
preaching  was  quickly  instrumental  of  producing  a  different  state  of  things, 
and  many,  not  only  in  that  town,  but  in  the  surrounding  region,  thought 
themselves  savingly  benefited  by  his  ministrations.  He  remained  there 
during  the  three  years  for  which  the  lecture  had  been  established ;  and,  by 
the  urgent  request  of  the  people,  he  continued  his  labours   among  them 
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about  riz  months  longer ;  though  hia  nonconfonoity  had,  by  bo  means,  passed 
unnoticed,  and  it  ultimately  created  a  necessity  for  hia  leaving  tlio  place. 

On  the  16th  of  Dfcemher,  1630,  he  was  summoned  to  London  to  answer 
to  Buhop  Laud  for  hia  alleged  irregular  conduct.  As  the  fesuh  of  ao 
exciting  und  painful  interview,  of  which  Mr.  Shepard  has  left  a  full  aeeount, 
the  Bishop  jiereiiiptorily  forhade  him  to  "  preach,  read,  marry,  bury,  or 
exercise  any  ministerial  function  m  any  part  of  his  diocese." 

After  this  sentence  bad  been  passed  upon  bim,  he  returned  to  Earlca- 
Colse,  where  he  had  many  friends,  who  sympathized  in  hia  trials,  and 
regretted,  on  their  account,  as  well  as  his,  the  interruption  of  his  labours. 
Here  he  remained  about  six  months  ;  and,  during  this  time,  instituted  a  more 
particular  examination  in  regard  to  the  various  usagea  and  ceremonies  to 
which  be  was  rcijuired  to  conform, — the  result  of  which  waa,  that  be  wu 
less  tUsposed  to  adhere  to  the  Eatabliahment  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  these  inquiries.  Bishop  Laud  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  a  visitation;  and,  hearing  that  he  waa  still  at  Earlcs-Colne, 
cited  him  to  appear  before  the  Court  at  Peldon.  He  did  appear  according- 
ly, and  had  a  second  conference  with  the  Bishop,  which  issued  in  his  being 
required  immediately  to  leave  the  place. 

A  few  days  after  this.  Bishop  Laud  was  to  hold  a  visitation  inSunmore, 
Essex;  and  Mr.  Shepard,  Mr.  Welde,  and  two  or  throe  others,  for  some 
reason,  resolved  to  attend.  The  Bishop,  having  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Shepard  was  in  the  house,  waa  inquiring  about  him,  and  tho  pursuivant  was 
upon  the  look-out  to  discover  and  arrest  him,  when  a  friend,  who  perceived 
his  danger,  seised  him,  and  drew  him  forcibly  from  the  church;  and  im. 
mediately  mouotiog  his  horse,  he  rode  away  with  great  speed,  and  thus 
made  his  escape. 

Previous  lo  thia  time,  he  had  an  invitation  to  act  as  chaplain  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Richard  Darley,  in  Yorkshire, — to  receive  aa  a  compensation 
his  hoard  and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  He  now  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
the  rather,  as  he  had  some  hope  of  being  able  to  exercise  his  ministry  tor 
the  benefit  of  others  besides  Sir  Richard's  family.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
was  in  inimincnt  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross  a,  river, 
and  he  regarded  his  preservation  as  scarcely  loss  than  miraculous.  On 
arriving  nt  his  now  homo,  ho  waa  greatly  shocked  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  irreligious  and  profane  family  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  lady 
manifested  towards  him  a  spirit  of  haughty  reserve.  Shortly  after  he 
entered  tho  family,  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  on  occasion  of  tlM 
marriage  of  one  of  the  daughters.  This  sermon  was,  under  Ood,  the 
means  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  change  in  the  household.  Some  of 
the  members  soon  after  became  decidedly  pious,  and  all  of  them  manifested 
a  decent  respect  for  religion. 

In  the  family  of  Sir  Richard,  there  resided  a  young  lady, — a  relative  of 
his,  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Toutville  ;  and  she  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  sermon  just  referred  to.  She  was  then  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age, — a  person  of  good  sense  and  uncommonly  amiable  and  ciccllcnt 
(qualities  ;  and  ?lr.  Shepard  aoon  began  to  think  of  taking  her  as  a  com- 
panion for  life.  She  was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  his  propoaals,  and  Sii 
Ricliard  and  hia  whole  family  favoured  the  connection  ;  and  the  result  waa, 
that  he  was  married  to  this  lady  in  1632,  after  ho  had  resided  in  tho  fiunilji 
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about  a  j,inr»    It  turned  ont  to  be,  in  every  respect,  and  to  botb  parties,  a 
most  fortunate  alliance. 

Aflber  his  marriage, — ^his  wife  not  wishing  to  remain  in  Sir  Richard's 
fitunily, — he  accepted  an  inyitation  to  Heddon,  Northumberland,  a  town 
about  five  miles  from  Newcastle,  on  the  Tyne  ;  for,  though  it  was  an  obscure 
place,  its  yery  obscurity  led  him  to  hope  that  he  might  labour  there  undis- 
turbed.    In  this  retired  spot,  his  labours  were  attended  with  very  consider- 
able success ;  but,  having  remained  there  about  a  year,   he  removed,  for 
some  reason  not  known,  to  a  neighbouring  town.     Here,  however,  his  old 
troubles  were  renewed,  and  he  was  forbidden  by   authority  any  longer  to 
exercise  publicly  his  function  as  a  minister.     After  this,  he  went  from  place 
"to  place,  preaching  wherever  he  could  find  opportunity,  until  at  length  he 
Ihought  it  most  prudent  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend.     Here  his 
^rst  child  was  bom,  and,  for  several  days,  he  had  the  most  painful  appro- 
liensions  that  the  event  would  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  mother. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Shcpard  finding  himself  hedged  in  on  every  side, 

1)egan  to  meditate  seriously  the  purpose  of  looking  for  a  home  in  this  new 

^^■rorld.     His  mind  was  soon  made  up  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 

'fto  migrate ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1634,  accompanied 

"by  his  wife,  child,  and  maid  servant,  he  left  Newcastle  secretly,  for  fear  of 

'^e  pursuivants,  on  board  a  coal  vessel,  bound  to  Ipswich.     Having  rcmain- 

^d  a  short  time  at  Ipswich,  where  he  had  friends,  he  made  a  journey  to 

'£arles-Golne,  and  lived   there  very  privately,  in  the  family  of  a  friend, 

during  the  summer  of  1634.     As  several  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was 

John  Norton,  were  preparing  to  come  to  New  England  at  the  close  of  the 

summer,  he  determined  to  accompany  them.     They  expected  to  sail  in  the 

ship  Hope,  from  Ipswich,  in  the  early  part  of  September. 

Accordingly,  in  due  time,  Mr.  Shepard  repaired  with  his  family  to 
Ipswich,  but  the  ship  was  not  ready  to  sail,  and  they  were  detained  there 
nx  or  eight  weeks.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Norton  were 
concealed  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  man,  who  counted  no  sacrifice  great  that 
ought  contribute  to  their  safety.  Their  enemies  were  on  the  alert  to  find 
them,  and  a  plan  was  actually  laid  to  secure  their  arrest ;  but  it  was 
defeated  by  the  powerful  operation  of  conscience  in  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1634,  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  friends  set  sail  from 
Harwich,  a  seaport  in  Essex ;  but  they  had  proceeded  only  a  few  leagues, 
More  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  which  brought  them  into  the  utmost 
peril,  insomuch  that,  for  many  hours,  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  all  on  board 
seemed  inevitable.  At  the  moment  when  all  human  help  was  felt  to  be 
uiavailing,  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Norton,  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel, 
engaged  with  the  passengers  in  earnest  prayer  to  the  Ruler  of  the  storm, 
for  their  preservation  ;  and  almost  immediately  there  was  a  perceptible 
abatement  of  the  violence  of  the  wind.  They  finally  succeeded  in  effecting 
t  safe  landing  at  Yarmouth.  But  here  a  fresh  trial  awaited  Mr.  Shepard 
and  his  wife;  for  their  infant  child,  in  passing  from  the  ship  to  the  shore, 
was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which,  after  a  fortnight,  terminated 
fiitally.  All  these  afflictions  Mr.  Shepard  bore  with  the  utmost  resignation, 
making  them  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  examination  of  the  motives  in  which 
lad  originated  his  purpose  of  leaving  England.  However  his  resolution  to 
remove   might  have   temporarily  faltered,    it    soon    recovered  its  former 
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Strength,  nnd  he  iletcrmined  that  ho  could  lose  do  time  in  tsaldng  the 
reqniaite  preparatJon  for  a  second  departure. 

He  oonsidered  it  as  only  a  dictate  of  prudetioc  to  pass  the  time,  previom 
to  his  embaikatioti,  in  the  most  retired  place  ^t  lie  could  find :  accordingly', 
through  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  frienda^ho  was  accommodntad  with  a 
dwelling  a  few  roilea  from  Norwich,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  16!{4-35, 
without  molestation.  He  occupied  himself,  during  this  time,  in  writing  the 
little  work,  entitled  "  Select  Cases  Resolved," — which  was  fint  pablished  in 
London,  in  1648.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  London, 
Bocompanied  by  an  intimutc  friend,  to  niake  the  necessary  preparstiim  for 
another  attempt  to  leave  England.  Ou  their  arriTal,  they  were  provided 
with  comfortable,  but  very  private,  quarters  )  and,  within  a  day  or  two, 
they  had  another  son  bom,  whom  tbey  named  Thomas,  after  his  brother 
who  died  at  Yarm^iutb.  Before  they  hud  been  long  in  London,  their  hiding 
place  was  discovered  ;  and  it  was  by  a  hasty  removal  from  the  dwelling  they 
occupied,  that  they  ncre  enabled  to  keep  out  of  the  bauds  of  the  pursuiv- 
knts.  They  remaiuoJ  in  Loudon  during  the  Bummer  of  1635,  in  the  closest 
secrecy,  and  in  co)i»taut  aud  immiueut  peril;  though  they  hail  Christian 
friends  near  theni,  who  took  earo  that  their  wants  were  well  supplied. 
Towards  the  close  of  summer,  they  began  to  make  the  immediate  preparation 
for  their  intended  voyage, — several  of  their  intimate  friends,  among  whom 
was  John  Wilson,  having  resolved  to  accompany  them.  Accordingly,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1635,  the  company  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Defence, 
of  London,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Boslock.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Shcpard  embarked  in  disguise,  ond  under  the  assumed  name 
joi  his  brother,  "John  Shepard,  husbandman." 

The  ship  in  which  they  embarked  wiLsold,  rotten  and  uuseanorthy  ;  and, 
is  the  first  storm  they  encountered,  she  sprung  n  Uak,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  repairing  the  damage.  After  a  rough,  dis- 
agreeable passage  of  fifty-four  days,  they  came  in  sight  of  land,  on  the  2d 
of  October,  1635,  aiid  the  next  day  they  landed  safely  at  Boston,  where 
they  were  received  with  all  good  will  and  hospitality.  After  a  day  or  two, 
(Monday,  October  5th,)  Mr.  Shcpard  and  Ms  family  removed  to  Newtown, 
which  was  to  be  their  future  residence. 

Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  having  removed,  with  the  great  body  of  their 
people,  from  Newtown  to  Connecticut  river,  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  oompuiy 
resolved  to  occupy  the  place  which  they  had  vacated  ;  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1636,  they  organized  themselves  into  a  church — the 
first  permanent  one  in  Cambridge,  and  the  eleventh  in  Massachuaetts.  Mr. 
Shepard  was  constituted  their  pastor  shortly  after,  but  of  the  exact  dkte 
there  is  no  record. 

Within  n  fortnight  after  the  organization  of  the  church,  Mr.  Shep&rd 
experienced  a  heavy  domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  had 
suffered  much  from  her  passage  across  the  ocean,  and  finally  had  taken  a 
severe  cold,  which  brought  on  a  consumption  that  terminated  her  life.  She 
died  in  all  the  joyful  tranquillity  of  Christian  hope  ;  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  bereaved  husband  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  devout  trust  and  sub- 
mission. 

Scarcely  hod  Mr.  Shepard  commenced  his  ministerial  labours,  before  he 
became  involved  in  the  famous  Antinomian  or  Familiatio  controversy,  which, 
for  several  years,  convulsed  many  of  the  churches.     He  made  a  vigorous  and 
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mnkBBi  stand  against  the  innovators,— -exposing,  both  publicly  and  private- 
ly,  the  delusions  to  which  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  He  was  one 
oi  the  most  active  members  of  the  famous  Synod  by  which  the  storm  was 
finally  quelled.  ft^ 

Sometime  in  the  course  ^  the  year  1636,  Mr.  Shepard  was  invited  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  the  second  church  in  Dorchester,  of  which 
Richard  Mather  was  to  be  the  pastor ;  but  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  tho 
ulation  of  Chrbtian  experience,  given  by  those  who  were  to  constitute 
it,  that  he,  with  the  other  elders,  refused  to  proceed.  After  his  return 
home,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mather  explaining  and  vindicating  his  course ;  and 
Mr.  Mather,  instead  of  being  dissatisfied,  returned  an  answer,  fully  justify- 
ing the  conclusion  to  which  the  council  had  arrived.  Tho  result  seems  to 
have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  people  of  Dorchester  ;  for,  within 
a  few  months,  the  council  was  reassembled,  the  previous  difficulties  removed, 
the  Church  organized,  and  Mr.  Mather  set  apart  as  its  pastor. 

In  October,  1637,  Mr.  Shepard  was  married  to  Joanna,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  his  early  friend  and  counsellor.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  three  children.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1646,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  and  died  three  weeks  afterwards.  She  seems  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  intellect,  discretion,  loveliness  and  piety. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  deeply  impressed  with  tlie  importance  of  making  early 
and  substantial  provision  for  the  interests  of  education  ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  an  important  agency  in  originating  and  carry- 
ing forward  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Harvard 
College.  One  reason  which  was  given  for  fixing  the  College  at  Cambridge, 
was,  that  it  might  be  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Mr.  Shcpard's  min- 
istry. 

In  1640,  he,  in  common  with  many  other  ministers,  was  subjected  to  very 
serious  embarrassment,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  Colonists,  growing 
out  of  peculiar  circumstances,  to  meet  their  pecuniary  obligations.  For  a 
short  time,  he  contemplated  seriously  a  removal  to  what  is  now  Middletown, 
Connecticut ;  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Hooker,  seems  to  have  favoured  it ; 
but,  upon  mature  reflection,  he  dismissed  the  project,  and  a  change  of  times 
soon  rendered  his  circumstances  more  easy. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1647,  Mr.  Shepard  married,  for  his  third  wife, 
Margaret  Boradel,  by  whom  he  had  one  son.  But  his  work  was  now  draw- 
mg  to  a  close.  In  August,  1649,  on  returning  from  a  meeting  of  ministers 
St  Rowley,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  quinsy  accompanied 
with  fever,  and  that  quickly  terminated  his  life.  He  died  August  25, 
1649,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole 
Colony.  He  was  buried  at  Cambridge  ;  but  there  remains  no  stone  to 
mark  the  spot.  His  friend,  Mr.  Bulkly  of  Concord,  wrote  a  Latin  elegy 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  of  which  Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  the 
two  following  lines  : — 

'•  Nominis,  officiiq ;  ftiit  concordia  dulcis; 
**  Officio  pastor,  nomine  pastor  erat." 

His  name  and  office  sweetly  did  agree, 
Shepard  by  name  and  in  his  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Shepard  performed  an  immense  amount  of  labour, 
be  never  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
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of  Ulness.     Johnson/  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  doubtlefls  knew  Um 

well,  speaks  of  him  as  ^'  a  poor,  weak,   pale  complezioned  man,   whose 

physical  powers  were  feehle  but  spent  to  the  full ;"  and  Mr.  Shepard  says 

of  himself,  that  he  was  '*  very  weak,  and  unMto  be  tossed  up  uid  down, 

and  to  bear  persecution."  ^ 

Morton, t  in  making  a  record  of  his  death,  says, — 

*'IIe  was  a  soul-searching  minister  of  the  Grospel.  By  his  death,  not  only  tlie 
church  and  people  of  Camhridge,  but  also  all  New  England,  sustained  a  very  great 
loss.  He  not  only  preached  the  Gospel  profitably  and  very  successAiUy,  but  also  hail 
left  behind  him  divers  worthy  works  of  special  use,  in  reference  to  the  clearing  np  of 
the  state  of  the  soul  to  God  and  man ;  tho  benefit  whereof  those  can  best  experience, 
who  are  most  conversant  in  the  improvement  of  them." 

Johnson  speaks  of  him  as — 

^'  That  gracious,  sweet,  heavenly  minded  and  soul  ravishing  minister,  in  whose  soul 
the  Lord  shed  abroad  his  love  so  abundantly,  that  thousands  of  souls  have  cause  to 
bless  God  for  him,  even  at  this  very  day,  who  are  the  seal  of  his  ministry;  and  he  a 
man  of  a  thousand,  endowed  with  abundance  of  true  saving  knowledge  for  himself 
and  others." 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  Shepard's  successor  in  the  ministry,  referring  to  the 
few  years  in  which  he  had  been  privileged  to  sit  under  his  preaching, 
says,— 

''  Unless  it  had  been  four  years  living  in  Heaven,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  more 
cause  to  bless  God  with  wonder  than  for  those  four  years." 

Various  testimonies  have  been  rendered,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  Mr.  Shepard 's  excellence  as  a  writer.  President  Edwards*  estimate  of 
him  in  this  respect  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  quotations,  which  he  makes  from  various  authors,  in  his 
Work  on  the  Aff'ections,  more  than  seventy-five  are  from  Mr.  Shepard. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — New  England's  Lamentation 
for  Old  England's  Errors,  1645.  Singing  of  Psalms  a  Gospel  Ordinance, 
1647.  Select  Cases  Resolved,  1648.  First  Principles  of  the  Oracles  of 
God,  1648.  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gt)spcl  breaking  upon  the  Indians,  1648. 
Answer  to  Ball,  1648.  Theses  SabbaticsD,  1649.  The  Liturgical  Consider- 
ation, in  reply  to  Dr.  Gauden,  1661.  Church  Membership  of  Children, 
1663.  The  Saint's  Jewell,  1692.  Sincere  Convert,  (several  editions,) — the 
last,  1692.  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  1695.  Sound 
Believer.  Caution  against  Spiritual  Drunkenness :  a  Sermon.  Subjection  to 
Christ  in  all  his  Ordinanes,  &c.,  the  best  way  to  preserve  liberty.  Inefiectual 
Hearing  of  the  Word  of  God.  Meditations  and  Spiritual  Experiences  :  a 
Diary  from  November,  1640,  to  December,  1641. 

Mr.  Shepard's  works  were  first  published  in  a  uniform  edition,  by  the 
Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society,  (Boston,)  in  1853. 

*Capt.  Edward  Joh5son  came  from  Heme -Hill,  a  parish  in  Kent,  in  1630,  and  resided  at 
Charlekown.  In  1643,  he  was  choeen  Representative,  and  was  annually  re-elected,  with  the 
exception  of  1648,  till  1671.  He  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1655.  In  16C5  he  waa 
appointed  on  the  committee  to  meet  tho  Commissioners  who  had  come  from  England.  He  died 
April  23,  1682,  aged  probably  upwards  of  seventy,  and  leaving  five  sons,  whose  descendants  are 
numerous.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled  **  History  of  New  England  from  the  English 
planting  in  1628  till  1652;  or  Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour."  It  has  been 
reprint^  in  the  Ma^s.  Hist.  Coll.,  second  series — II.,  III.,  IV.,  VII.,  VIII. 

t  Nathaniel  Morton  was  bom  in  England  in  1612,  and  was  the  son  of  George  Morton,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  July,  1623,  and  died  at  Plymouth  in  June,  1624,  leaving  a  widow, — the 
sister  of  Governor  Kradford,  and  four  sons.  Nathaniel  Morton  waa  appointed,  in  1645,  Secretary 
of  the  Colony  Court,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death,  June  28, 1685.  He  wrote,  in  1680,  a  brief 
ecclesiastical  histonr  of  the  church  at  Plymouth,  in  the  Records  of  the  church,  which  is  preserved 
bv  Hazard ;  and  *'  New  England's  Memorial,  or  a  brief  relation  of  the  most  memorable  and  remark- 
able passages  of  the  providence  of  God,  manifested  to  the  planters  of  New  England."  It  waa 
first  published  in  1669,  but  has  since  passed  through  several  editions. 
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New  England,  in  Februarrfollowing.    In  1658, he  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  of  which  he  was  Wterwards  a  Fellow.     He  was  married  to  Hannah 


Mr.  Shepard  left  three  sons : — 

Thomat^  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  London,  April  5 ,  1685;  but  was  baptised  in 

ir^ollc 

LsWter 

Tyng,  November  3,  1656.^*'He  was  set  apart  as  teacher  to  the  church  in 

Charlestown,   Massachusetts,  (the  Rev.  Zechariah  Sjmmes  being  pastor,) 

^pril  18,  1659.     In  May,  1672,  he  preached  the  Election  Sermon,  which 

^gm%s  published  the  next  year  at  Cambridge,  and  is  entitled  **  Eye  Salve,  or, 

a  Watchword  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  His  Churches,"  &c.     He 

died  of  the  small  pox,  (to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  visiting  one  of  his 

jMbriflhioners,  who  was  suffering  from  the  disease,)  December  22,  1677,  in 

'fthe  forty-third  year  of  his  age.     At  the  next  Commencement  at  Harvard 

College,  the  President  (Rev.  Urian  Oakes)  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogy 

-npon  his  friend,  Mr.  Shepard,  in  a  Latin  Oration  delivered  before  the 

.Alamni  and  officers  of  the  institution.     From  this  tribute  to  his  memory  we 

learn  that — 

''  He  was  possessed  of  undisscmbled  piety  and  uncommon  learning,  united  with 
modesty,  amiable  manners,  and  noted  industry.  His  countenance  was  grave;  his 
'vrordfl  well  considered  and  weighty ;  and  his  gestures  becoming  and  unafTected.  He 
'vr&s  of  a  very  sedate  turn,  sincere  and  open,  possessed  of  a  fertile  mind  and  a  pene- 
trating judgment,  and  distinguished  for  the  mildness  and  sweetness  of  his  manners." 

Samuel^  a  son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  October 
18,  1641 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1658,  of  which  he  also 
beoflUne  a  Fellow ;  was  ordained  the  third  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rowley  in 
1655,  and  died  April  7,  1668,  ii^j^he  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The 
Kev.  Jonathan  Mitchell  says  of  him, — 

"  He  was  a  pious,  holy,  meditating,  able,  choice  young  man — one  of  the  first  three. 
He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  most  dearly  beloved  at  Rowley." 

Jeremiah,  a  son  by  the  last  marriage,  was  bom  August  11,  1648  ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1669  ;  was  ordained  at  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
October  6,  1679 ;  and  died  June  2,  1720,  aged  seventy-two,  after  a  mmistry 
of  forty-one  years. 

Mr.  Shepard's  third  wife,  who  survived  him,  married  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
Lis  successor  in  the  church  at  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Shepard  (the  third)  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard 
of  Charlestown,  and  was  bom  July  5,  1658 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1676 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Charlestown,  as  suc- 
cessor to  his  father.  May  5,  1680, — Mr.  Sherman  of  Watertown  and 
President  Oakes  officiating  on  the  occasion  ;  and  died  June  7,  1685,  after  an 
illness  of  one  or  two  days,  when  he  was  a  month  short  of  twenty-seven. 
He  left  no  male  issue.  His  family  had  •been  short  lived,  and  he  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  die  early.  Cotton  Mather  represents  him  as 
strongly  opposed  to  Arminianism,  as  a  laborious  student,  a  faithful  pastor, 
and  an  eminently  devout  and  godly  man. 

Anruij  the  sister  of  the  preceding,  and  daughter  of  the  first  Thomas 
Shepard  of  Charlestown,  was  married,  in  1682,  to  Daniel  Quincy.  They 
had  one  son,  named  John  Quincy,  bom  July  21,  1689.  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  John  Quincy,  married  William  Smith,*  the  minister  of  Wey- 
mouth.    Abigail,   the  daughter  of  William  Smith,  married  John  Adams, 

•William  Smith  was  a  native  of  Charlestown:  was  graduated  at  Harrard  CoUege  in  1725; 
was  ordained  at  Weymouth.  December  4,  1734 ;  and  died  September  29, 1783,  aged  seTenty-seven. 
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afterwudfl  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  mother  of  John 
Qniuoj  Adami,  who  was  thus  a  deaoendant,  ia  the  sixth  generation,  from 
ThomM  Sh^iird  of  Cambridge. 


PETEK  HOBAJIT*  * 

1635—1678. 

Pkteb  Hosart  was  boni  at  Hinghara,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
Und,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  jear  1604.  He  waa  the  son  of  Ediuaod 
HolMrt,  who  migrated  to  New  England  in  1633,  settled  in  Charlestown, 
tkenoe  removed  to  Hingham  in  1635, — which  town  he  represented  in  the 
General  Conrt  from  1639  to  1042.     He  died  in  164G. 

He  (the  son)  was  early  devoted  to  God  by  hia  parents,  wlio,  l^ongfa 
Uving  in  a  most  irreli^ooa  and  profligate  oommnuity,  were  themselret  ^ 
modda  of  Christian  exoellenee,  and  were  intent  on  the  religions  ednntiM 
of  their  children.  He  was  sent,  while  very  yonng,  to  a  grammar  sohool  in 
the  neighboarhood  in  which  he  was  bom,  where  he  made  great  profioienoy 
in  hia  studies.  He  was  afterwards,  tat  some  time,  at  the  free  sehool  at 
Lynn,  whence,  after  having  gained  the  requisite  qnalifirations,  he  passed  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained  nntil  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and,  throogh  his  wlKle  ooll^iate  oourae,  maintained  a 
high  character  for  diligence,  sobriety,  and  piety. 

After  leaving  the  University,  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  grammar  school ; 
and,  during  this  time,  lodged  in  the  honse  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Chnroh,  who,  thongh  not  Mendly  to  the  Puritans,  sometimes  set  yonng 
Hobort  to  preach  for  him.  In  due  time,  he  returned  to  the  University  and 
took  the  d^ree  of  H.  A.  After  this,  he  was  occasionally  allowed  to  preach 
for  a  short  time  in  different  parishes ;  bnt  the  privilege  was  at  best  an 
uncertain  and  precarions  one.  He,  however,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon 
the  united  discretion  and  frugality  of  himself  and  his  excellent  wife,  was 
enabled  to  gain  a  comfortable  sabsistenoe.  His  last  place  of  abode  in  Eng- 
land was  Haverhil,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  marked 
success. 

His  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  had  already  found  a  home  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  were  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should  follow  them ;  and  thm 
solicitations,  in  connection  with  the  embarroaements  which  he  experienoed, 
and  the  greater  difficulties  he  had  reason  to  fear,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
nonconformity,  finally  aviuled  to  induce  the  determination  to  make  the 
change.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1635,  he  took  ship  with  his  wife 
and  four  children ;  and,  after  a  voyage  rendered  tedious  by  almost  uninter- 
rupted sickness,  he  arrived  at  Chorlestowu  in  safety,  where  he  found  his 
relatives  ready  to  meet  him  with  a  joyful  welcome. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  England,  he  received  invitations  from 
several  churches  to  become  their  minister  ;  but  ho  preferred  to  settle  with 
his  friends  upon  a  new  plantation.     To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  Hingham, 

,  I.— Uather'i  ll*g.,  lU.— Y<mi«'>  Chum.— Fdt'i 
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in  remeBnbranoe,  no  doubt,  of  their  fonner  place  of  residence  in  England. 
Here  he  gathered  a  ohnroh,  and  continued  its  laborious  and  faithful  minister 
for  many  years.  After  he  had  been  some  time  in  this  country,  his  former 
charge  at  Hayerhil  testiiiBd  the  high  estimate  they  had  placed  upon  his 
services,  by  sending  him  aifturgent  inyitation  to  return  to  them ;  and,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  not  altogether  disinclined  to  comply  with  their 
request,  yet  circumstances  occurred,  which  he  thought  rendered  it  inexpedi- 
ent, if  not  impracticable. 

Before  he  had  been  long  settled  in  his  new  home,  he  met  with  a  severe  afflic- 
tion in  the  death  of  his  wife ;  but  he  behaved  under  it  with  great  meekness 
and  resignation.  He  was  afterwards  married  again,  and  the  connection,  like 
the  former,  proved  a  blessing  to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1670,  he  was  visited  with  a  severe  illness,  which, 
for  some  time,  seemed  likely  to  have  a  fatal  issue  ;  bat  he  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  live  a  little  longer,  especially  that  he  might  make  some  more  direct 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  as  well  as  super- 
intend the  education  of  his  own  younger  children.     Providence  mercifully 
added  eight  years  to  his  life,  during  which  he  fully  redeemed  his  pledge  in 
respect  to  the  youth  of  his  charge,  by  preaching  many  sermons  and  making 
other  special  efforts,  with  a  view  to  their  benefit.     At  length,  he  was  found 
to  be  evidently  sinking  under  the  inroads  of  disease,  and  the  infirmities  of 
age.     In  the  summer  of  the  year  1678,  his  hold  of  life  had  apparently 
become  so  feeble  that  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his  continuance  even 
for  a  short  time.     He,  however,  subsequently,  so  far  rallied  as  occasionally 
to  get  abroad,  and  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     About 
eight  weeks  before  his  death,  he  assisted  in  the  ordination  of  his  successor ; 
after  which,  he  joined  with  an  assembly  of  ministers  and  other  Christians  at 
bis  own  house,  in  joyfully  singing  the  song  of  the  aged  Simeon, — **  Now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.''     His  spirit,  not  without  some 
intervals  of  darkness,  was  evidently  growing  brighter  and  holier  in  its  exer- 
cises, till  it  was  called  to  mingle  in  more  glorious  scenes.     He  died  January 
20,  1678,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hobart  had  eleven  children, — eight  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Of 
his  sons,  four  were  ministers.  Joshua  was  bom  in  England ;  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1650 ;  was  ordained  at  Southold,  Long  Island, 
October  7,  1674 ;  and  died  February  28,  1717,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 
Jeremiah  was  bom  in  England,  April  6,  1631 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1650  ;  was  ordained  at  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  October  2, 
1672  ;  was  dismissed  September  21,  1680 ;  was  installed  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  in  1683  ;  was  dismissed  from  his  second  charge  about  the  close 
of  the  century  ;  was  installed  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  November  14, 1700  ; 
and  died  March,  1715,  aged  eighty-four.  Ger shorn  was  born  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1667  ;  was  ordained 
at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  November  26,  1679  ;  and  died  December  19, 
1707,  aged  sixty-two.  Nehemiah  was  bom  at  Hingham,  November  21, 
1648  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1667  ;  after  preaching  two 
years  at  Newton,  was  ordained  there,  December  23,  1674,  as  successor  to 
the  Rev.  John  Eliot ;  and  died  August  25,  1712,  aged  sixty-three.  He 
published  a  sermon  entitled,  **  The  absence  of  the  Comforter  described  and 
lamented.''  It  is  said  upon  his  tombstone  that  '^  his  singular  gravity, 
humility,  piety,  and  learning,  rendered  him  the  object  of  deep  veneration 
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and  ardent  esteem  to  men  of  science  and  religion."  Japhith^  amxtlMr  Mn  of 
Peter  Hobart»  was  bom  in  Aprili  1647,  and  was  gradinted  at  Huracd  Odl- 
lege,  in  1667.  Before  the  time  for  taking  his  second  dagree,  he  went  to .  BQg- 
land  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon  of  a  dbip,  with  a  design  to  proceed  thanoa 
to  the  East  Indies,  but  never  was  heard  of  afterwards* 
The  following  is  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  Peter  Hobart : — 

**  Ho  was  mostly  a  morninff  student ;  and  yet  he  would  in^rove  the  darimess  of  the 
evening  also  for  solemn,  fixed,  and  illuminating  meditations.  He  was  much  admired 
for  well  studied  sermons;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  secular  dirersions  and  distraetionsy 
his  active  mind  would  be  bosv  at  providing  materials  for  the  composure  of  them.  He 
much  valued  that  rule, — study  nanding;  and  until  old  age  and  weakness  compelled 
him,  he  rarely  would  study  sitting.  And  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon from  any  other  minister,  he  did  it  with  such  a  diligent  and  reverent  attention,  as 
made  it  manifest  that  he  worshipped  God  in  doing  of  it.  And  he  was  very  careftd  to 
be  present  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  ezerciaesj  counting  it  a  recreation  to  sit  and 
wait  for  the  worship  of  God. 

Moreover,  his  heart  was  Icnit  in  a  most  sincere  and  hear^  love  towards  pious  men, 

though  they  were  not  in  all  things  of  hii  own  persuasion.    He  would  admire  the  graoe 

of  God  in  good  men,  though  they  were  of  sentiments  contrary  unto  his :  and  be  would 

say, — '  I  can  carry  them  in  my  bosom.'    Nor  was  he  by  them  otherwise  respected. 
•  •  •  «•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

''Pride  expressed  in  a  gaiety  and  bravery  of  apparel,  would  also  cause  him  with 
much  compassion  to  address  the  young  persons  with  whom  he  saw  it  budding,  and 
advise  them  to  correct  it,  with  more  care  to  adorn  thehr  souls  with  such  things  as 
were  of  great  price  before  God :  and  here  l&ewise  his  own  example  Joined  handamne* 
ness  with  gravity,  and  a  moderation  that  could  not  endure  a  show.  But  there  was  no 
sort  of  men  fVom  whom  he  more  turned  away  than  those,  who,  under  a  pretence  of 
zeal  for  Church  discipline,  were  very  pragmatical  in  controversies  and  iuriouslj  set 
upon  having  all  things  carried  their  way,  which  they  would  call  th€  ruli;  but  at  the 
same  time,  were  most  insipid  creatures,  destitute  of  the  life  and  power  of  godliness, 
and  perhaps  unmoral  in  their  conversations.  To  these  he  would  apply  a  saying  or 
Mr.  Cotton's,  that  '  some  men  are  all  ekureh  and  no  Christ.' " 
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HUGH  PETERS.* 

1635—1641. 

HuQH  Peters  was  bom  at  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  the  year 
1599.  His  father  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  bis  mother  was  highly 
connected,  being  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Treffys  in  that  town.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  member,  first 
of  Jesus  College,  afterwards  of  Trinity  College.  During  his  residence  at 
the  University,  he  was  not  a  little  addicted  to  youthful  vanities  and  follies  ; 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  it  is  said  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  and 
by  this  means  acquired  the  wonderful  power  of  gesture,  which  afterwards 
contributed  so  much  to  his  fame  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  under  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Sibbs,  John  Davenport  and  Thomas  Hooker,  that  he  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  and  turned  from  the  error  of  his  way.  He 
was  married  about  this  time  to  a  lady  in  Essex.  He  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders  by  Bishop  Montaigne  of  London,  and  preached  for  some  time 
with  great  acceptance  and  success  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  in  the  Metropolis. 
Speaking  of  his  labours  here,  he  says, — **  There  were  six  or  seven  thousand 

•Brook's  Lives,  III.— Winthrop*s  N.  E.,  I.,  II.— Young's  Life  of  Peters.- Pelt*s  Memoir  or 
DflfeDce  of  Hngh  Peters.— Felt's  Annals  of  Salem.— Felt's  Eocl.  Hist.  N.  E.— Vpham's  Second 
Oentury  Lecture. —Young's  Chron. 
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heftren ;"  and  adds, — "  I  believe  above  one  hundred,  every  week,  were  per- 
ioaded  from  sin  to  Christ.*'  His  nonconformity,  of  coarse  brought  him  into 
disrepute  with  the  dominant  party ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  ground  of  an 
offensive  prayer  which  he  offered  for  the  Queen,  he  was  apprehended  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  silenced,  and  committed  to  prison. 

As  soon  as  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  release,  he  fled  to  Rotterdam. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  historians,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
immorality,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  exile ;  but  he  unequivocally  denies 
the  charge  in  his  **  Dying  Legacy  to  his  Daughter."  Having  arrived  at 
Rotterdam,  he  became  the  pastor  of  an  Lddependent  congregation  which 
was  formed  there  about  that  time.  He  had  for  his  colleague  the  celebrated 
Dr.  William  Ames,  the  well  known  champion  of  the  Reformed  churches  at 
that  period ;  though  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  as  Dr.  Ames  died  soon 
af^  his  removal  to  Rotterdam.  Mr.  Peters'  labours,  during  his  connection 
with  this  church,  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 

While  he  was  thus  prosperously  going  forward  with  his  ministry  at  Rot- 
-terdam,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  infant  settlement  in  New  England  ; 
snd  he  formed  the  purpose  of  casing  in  his  lot  with  the  little  company  who 
Jutd  migrated  to  these  shores.     Accordingly,  in  the  year  1G35,  he  resigned 
Ills  charge  at  Rotterdam,  and  in  company  with  Wilson,  Shepard  and  some 
other  clergymen,   arrived   in  this   country  on   the  6th   of   October.     He 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Enon,  (now  Wenham,)  then  part  of  Salem,  on 
the  text — **  At  Enon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  water  there." 
He  had  great  popularity  as  a  preacher, — ^greater  even,  it  is  said,  than  Mr. 
Cotton ;  though   this  might  have  been  accounted  for  partly  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Cotton   had  identified  liimself,   to  some  extent,  with  the  Antino- 
mians  of  that  day.     Mr.  Peters  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Salem,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1636.     The  next  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed an  /verseer  of  Harvard  College.     In  March,  1G38,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Court   to  assist  in  collecting  and  revising  the  Colonial  Laws. 
Early  in  1640,  he  received  as  a  colleague  Mr.  Edward  Norris,*  who  had  come 
from  England,  and  joined  the  church  in  Salem,  the  preceding  year. 

As  Mr.  Peters  had  been  much  engaged  in  public  business  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Colony,  he  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  return  to 
England,  and  represent  the  sense  of  the  Colony  upon  the  laws  of  excise  and 
trade.  The  Court  of  Assistants  accordingly  proposed  to  him  this  agency  ; 
but  the  proposal,  though  earnestly  seconded  by  the  Governor  and  many  of 
the  magistrates,  was  strongly  resisted  by  his  church,  who  were  unwilling  to 
be  deprived,  even  temporarily,  of  his  labours.  He,  however,  ultimately 
accepted  the  appointment ;  and,  having  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  two 
deacons  to  attend  to  his  secular  concerns  during  his  absence,   he  left  the 

'Edward  XoRRis  waa  a  clergyman  in  England,  previous  to  his  coming  to  thb  country.  lie 
mdied  the  Election  Sermon  in  1646.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  December,  \Qb9,  leaving  one  son, 
Edvmfd,  a  school -master,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  all  hia  property.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  to  nearly  the  age  of  seventy.  Mr.  Upbam,  one  of  his  successors  in  the  ministry,  in  hii 
Seeood  Century  Lecture,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory : — **  His  character  was  very 
BiKb  respected  throughout  New  England.  In  many  different  forms  he  was  a  public  benefactor, 
Bod  on  several  occu^sious  of  emergency,  our  falhers  appealed  to  his  wL^dom  and  ability  to  guide 
iod  rescue  them.  And  they  never  appealed  in  vain.  IIo  excrcLied  a  palutary  influence  in  pro- 
■otfng  the  industry,  preserving  the  peace,  and  increasing  the  security  of  the  Colony.  In  religion 
ke  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  in  his  public  conduct  he  was  fearless  and  consistent,  in 
Ui  political  opinions  he  was  friendly  to  liberty,  and  his  patriotism  was  active,  consistent  and 
aniciit.    After  a  useful  life  and  peaceful  ministry,  he  died,— oeloved,  honoured,  and  moomed  by 
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Oolonj  in  company  with  his  two  colleagues.  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  of  Ros- 
bury  and  William  Hibbins  of  Boston,  on  the  8d  of  August,  1641,  aftei  % 
Teeidence  bero  of  about  seven  years.  Of  the  influence  which  be  exerted 
hotb  in  Church  and  State,  Mr.  Upham  makes  the  following  eatimata  : — 

"Fsithfiil  tradition,  corroboruling  the  Iculimouy  and  supplying  llit-  cicflcioncifs  of 
Ihu  imiwrfect  records  of  tbaC  day,  lias  Inlbrmcd  us  of  his  eni-r^-,  bis  mct'ulnvst  and 
his  eloqucDCD.  lie  Icfltho  stamp  of  liU  bcacGcciit  and  wonderflilgvnius  upon  thu  agri- 
cullure,  tLs  flshcrics,  the  manuractun^s,  Ihc  commerce  and  thL>  navigalioa  of  New 
England.  Salem  never  advanced  aorapidly  as  during  the  [wriod  of  his  rcsidoiice  here. 
He  reformed  the  police,  introduced  the  arta,  and  erected  a  ivatvr  mill,  a  kIbs*  house 
and  salt  works,  lie  enconragcd  the  planting  of  hemp,  and  cstablisbt d  a  market 
"    "         ■    •       ■        ......  .    -  .,  ^g^ 

He 

Inr  of  lectures  and  conferences,  vrhicb  tliey  were  in  the  habit  of  attending.  As  a 
preacher  and  paator  he  was  eminently  succcKsfal.  In  the  conrse  of  Arc  years,  eighty 
male  and  aa  many  female  members,  were  added  to  hia  chnrch.  He  took  an  active 
]iart  iu  the  service  of  the.infant  College;  and  through  his  whole  life  continued  to  con- 
fer hia  benefactions  ujion  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  It  nas  not  until  repeated 
£olicilaliona  on  the  part  of  the  General  Court  of  Hassachusctlt,  that  his  affi^ctiuDatc 
and  admiring  church  and  congregation  consented  to  lut  him  accept  the  commission  to 
which  be  had  been  several  times  appointed, — that  of  agent  or  ambassador  from  the 
PtantatEons  to  the  Government  at  home."  * 

Mr.  Peters,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  fonnd  the  nation  deeply  involved 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  war  ;  and,  owing  to  this  state  of  things,  was  una- 
ble, for  Bome  time,  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  miasion.  On  a 
visit  which  he  made  to  Ireland,  lie  wna  so  much  affected  by  the  degraded 
condition  of  n  large  portion  of  the  population,  that  he  volunteered  to  go  over 
to  Holland,  the  country  of  his  former  residence,  to  collect  means  for  thdr 
relief ;  and  in  a  short  time  ho  returned  with  tlie  largo  snm  of  thirty  thonsaad 
pounds  sterling,  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  distributing  to  the  necessitous 
nnd  impoverished.  He  very  soon  became  a  zealous  preacher  in  tha  Parlia- 
ment's army-  In  the  yoar  1644,  he  was  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  the 
siege  of  Lime.  Iu  1C45,  he  attended  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  at  the  taking  of 
Bridgewater  ;  and,  subsequently,  by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  received  a  hundred 
pounds  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  After  this,  he  appeared  before  the 
House  of  Commons  more  fhan  once,  and  on  one  of  these  ocoaaions,  an  order 
passed  the  Hoyse  that  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  should  be  settled 
upon  Mr.  Peters  and  his  heirs  out  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  estates.  And, 
at  a  still  later  period,  an  ordinance  passed  for  settling  upon  him  an  annoity 
of  two  hundred  pounds. 

It  ia  evident  that  Mr.  Peters  was  much  in  favour  with  both  the  Generals 
and  the  Parliament,  and  that  he  must  have  figured  not  a  little  in  the 
stirring  transactions  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1649,  he  accompanied  the 
Parliament's  army  to  Ireland,  where  he  ia  said  to  have  had  the  command  of  a 
brigade  against  the  rebels,  and  to  have  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them. 
From  Ireland  he  was  sent  into  Wales  with  the  commission  of  a  Colonel  to 
rabe  a  regiment ;  hut  in  this  he  was  not  successful,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  London. 

During  the  wars,  ho  had  several  interviews  with  the  King,  in  relation  to 
hia  "  New  England  business  ;"  when,  says  Mr.  Peters,  "he  used  me  civilly, 
and  I  ofi'crcd  my  poor  thoughts  three  times  for  his  safety."  He  attended 
Mr,  Challoner  in  his  last  moments,  who  was  executed  for  being  concerned 
in  Waller's  plot ;  and  was  also  with  Sir  John  Hotbam  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  received  from  him  public  thanks 
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Duiqg  AzdUbiikop  Land's  trial*  hit  library  at  Lambeth  it  said  to  hava 
bam  gurwi  to  Mr.  Petora*  in  oonaideration  of  hia  eztraordiiiarj  aernoea. 
Ibe-trndi  of  tliia»  bowoTor,  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  a  statement 
of  the  Ardibiahop  himself^  who  speaka  of  it  as  a  mere  ^'report;"  and  he 
adds, — "  Before  this  time,'  some  good  number  of  my  books  were  deliyered 
to  the  nae  of  the  Synod," — ^meaning  the  Assembly  of  Divinea. 

Li  1651,  Mr.  Peters  was  one  of  the  oommittee  appointed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  take  into  consideration  the  matter  of  legal  reform.  He  seems  to 
haife  been  little  at  home  in  this  business;  and  his  own  aooonnt  of  it  is,  that 
he  **  waa  there  to  pray  rather  than  to  mend  laws." 

In  1668,  he  is  said  to  haye  prayed  and  preached  for  peace,  and  earnestly 
warned  the  people  against  the  sins  of  the  times.  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  fryers  of  ministers ;  but,  in  speaking  of  himself  in  this 
capacity,  he  aays, — "  I  went  to  hear  and  gain  experienoe,  rather  than  to 
jadge."  While  holding  this  office,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  goilty  of 
simony;  but  the  hd  on  which  the  charge  was  founded  seems  to  have  been 
quite  insufficient  to  justify  it. 

In  1668,  Mr.  Peters  went  to  Dunkirk,  where  he  preached  for  some  time 
to  the  English  garrison.  Here  his  labours  seem  to  have  been  highly  accept- 
able and  useful.  In  July  of  this  year,  he  returned  to  England,  bringing  a 
gnat  amount  of  important  intelligence  to  the  goYcmment.  On  the  29th 
of  January,  1660,  when  General  Monk  was  on  his  march  from  Scotland 
towards  London,  Mr.  Peters  was  appointed  to  preach  before  him  on  a  Fast 
day  at  St.  Albans;  when  it  is  said  ^'he  troubled  the  General  with  a  long 
Fast  sermon ;  and  at  night  too  he  supererogated,  and  prayed  a  long  prayer  in 
the  General's  quarters." 

On  the  16th  of  May  following,  an  order  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
now  modelled  in  foyour  of  loyalty,  ^'  that  the  books  and  papers  in  the  hands 
of  John  Thurloe  and  Hugh  Peters,  heretofore  belonging  to  the  library  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be  forthwith  secured ;"  but  whether 
any  anch  books  or  papers  were  found  in  their  possession  does  not  appear. 
After  the  King's  restoration,  Mr.  Peters  being  apprehended  and  committed 
to  prison,  his  Majesty  sent  a  warrant  to  Sir  John  Bobinson,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  to  obtain  information  of  his  royal  father's  library ;  when 
Mr.  Peters  testified  under  oath  that,  "  in  the  year  1648,  he  preserved  the 
Ubrary  in  St.  James's  against  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  soldiers ;  that 
the  same  continued  three  or  four  months  in  his  custody ;  that  he  did  not 
take  any  thing  away,  but  left  it  unviolated  as  he  found  it ;  and  that  he 
defiver^  up  the  key  and  custody  of  all  to  Major  General  Ireton." 

Mr.  Peters  was  suspected  of  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  King's 
death ;  and  it  was  even  alleged  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  in  mask 
iipon  the  scaffold,  when  his  Majesty  was  beheaded.  He  was  accordingly 
apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1660,  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  indicted  for  high  treason.  He  did  little 
inore  in  hb  own  defence  than  protest  his  innocence ;  and  when  asked  why 
le&tence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him,  he  only  said, — "  I 
will  submit  myself  to  God;  and  if  I  have  spoken  any  thing  against  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it."  The  sentence  was  then 
pttsed;  and,  after  being  confined  in  Newgate  three  days,  he  was  executed. 

The  day  after  his  condemnation,  he  preached  to  his  friends  and  fellow 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  on  the  text — "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  ? 
Vol.  I  10 
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h»J*  In  tLe  e&rly  part  of  his  imprisoninent,  he  had  suffered  not  &  little 
from  depression,  fearing  that  he  should  dishonour  religion  in  the  sufferings 
which  he  anticipated ;  but,  for  a  short  time  before  he  went  to  the  place  of 
execution,  hie  mind  became  perfectl<f  composed,  and  he  euid  with  great 
cheetf Illness, — "  I  thank  God,  now  I  uan  die.  I  can  look  death  in  the  fat-e 
and  not  be  afraid."  When  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  he  was  carried  on  a 
sledge  from  Newgate  to  Charing-croBS, — the  place  of  eicontion ;  and  was 
mode  Crst  to  witness  the  execution  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
enl,  who  also  suffered  as  a  regicide.  A  person  now  came  to  him  calling 
upon  him,  in  a  tone  of  ^reat  severity,  to  repent  of  the  agcucj  he  had  had 
in  the  death  of  the  Ring ;  but  he  replied,  "  Friend,  you  do  not  well  to 
trample  upon  the  feelings  of  a  dying  man.  You  are  greatly  mistaken.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  death  of  the  King."  When  Mr  Cook  was  cut 
down,  and  brought  to  he  quartered,  the  hangman  was  commanded  to  bring 
Mr.  Peters  near,  that  he  might  witness  the  horrid  apcctaole.  As  the  hang- 
man approached  him,  rubbing  his  bloody  hands  together,  be  said, — "  How 
do  you  like  this,  Mr,  Peters !"  To  which  Mr.  Petera  replied, — "  I  thank 
God,  I  am  not  terrified  at  it, — jou  may  do  jour  worst."  As  he  was  about  to 
die,  he  gave  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  friend,  and  requested  him  to  carry  it  to  his 
daogliter,  as  a  token  of  lovo  from  her  dying  father,  and  to  let  her  know 
that  "  his  heart  was  as  full  of  comfort  as  it  could  be,  and  that  before  that 
piece  should  come  into  her  hands,  be  ahonld  be  with  God  in  glory."  He 
went  off  with  u  smile  upon  his  cnuntenaiice,  and  the  language  of  trinraph 
upon  bis  li[is.  H,;  sutTiT^i!  OctoKt-r  Id.  HH'.U,  ;it:cd  sixty-one  jearB ;  and 
his  head  was  set  upon  a  pole  on  London  bridge. 

Mr.  Peters,  during  his  imprisonment,  wrote  certain  papers  oontwniiig 
adviae  to  his  daughter,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title — 
"A  dying  father's  last  legacy  to  an  only  child."  This  daughter  was  bom 
before  Mr.  Peters  left  America:  her  baptism  is  found  recorded  thna  in  the 
church  record  at  Salem, — "  1640,  1st  mo.  8,  Eliza,  danghter  of  Mr.  Peters." 
After  her  father's  execution,  she  came  to  America,  according  to  his  adTioe, 
was  kindly  received  by  his  friends, .and  woe  married  to  a  respectable  gentle- 
man in  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  by  the  name  of  Barker.  She  seems  subse- 
quently to  have  removed  to  England  with  her  husband,  and,  after  sin 
became  a  widow,  had  influence  enough  to  recover  from  the  Grown  her 
&ther'a  foreign  possessions,  which  had  illegally  been  confiscated.  Mrs. 
Peters  had  been  afflicted  with  mental  alienation  tor  some  years  before  Uie 
death  of  her  husband,  and  she  survived  him  several  years  in  eztremo 
poverty. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  Mr.  Peters'  publications: — God's  doings  and 
man's  duty,  opened  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Couunona, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  1646.  Peters'  last  Report 
of  the  English  wars,  occasioned  by  the  importunity  of  a  friend  pressing  an 
answer  to  some  queries,  164t].  A  word  for  the  Army,  and  two  words  for 
the  Kingdom,  to  clear  the  one  and  cure  the  other,  forced  in  much  plainness 
and  brevity  from  their  faithful  servant,  Hugh  Peters,  1647.  A  good  work 
for  a  good  magistrate,  or  a  short  cut  to  a  great  quiet,  1651.  Some  notes 
of  a  sermon  preached  the  14th  of  October,  1660,  in  the  prison  of  Newgate, 
after  his  condemnation,  1660.  A  dying  father's  last  legacy  to  an  only 
child,  1660 
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It  is  not  8tnuig«  that  liistorians,  viewing  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters  from 
di&ient  Btand-points,  and  under  different  political  biases,  should  differ 
greatly  in  their  estimate  of  his  character  and  his  acts.  Bishop  Burnet  and 
Biahop  Kennet,  Dr.  Barwick,  Dr.  Grey  and  various  others,  have  heaped 
upon  him  whatever  odious  epithets  the  language  could  supply ;  and  still 
have  hardly  seemed  to  do  justice  to  their  convictions  and  feelings  respecting 
him.  Brook,  the  author  of  the  **  Lives  of  the  Puritans,'*  on  the  other 
hand,  though  he  concedes  that  he  intermeddled  too  much  in  civil  affairs, 
repels  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  his  character,  on  the  ground,  not  only 
that  the  charges  were  unsupported,  but  that  the  supposition  of  their  being 
true  was  inconsistent  with  the  intimate  relations  which  he  b  known  to  have 
tfustuned  to  many  eminent  men  of  unquestionable  worth. 

In  our  own  country,  also,  Hugh  Peters  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
Imt  in  later  years  his  memory  has  evidently  been  growing  brighter.  Gov- 
pernor  Winthrop  describes  him  as  '*  a  man  of  a  very  public  spirit,  and 
^ingnlar  activity  for  all  occasions."  Both  Mr.  Upham  and  Mr.  Felt  main-* 
-Aain  that  he  was  among  the  greatest  and  best  spirits  of  his  day.  Dr. 
3entley  represents  him  as  **  tall  and  thin  ;  active  and  sprightly ;  peculiarly 
forcible  in  his  language  and  speech ;  and  as  having  a  power  of  associating 
Ins  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fix  them  upon  the  memory." 


-♦♦- 


RICHARD  MATHER  * 

1635—1669. 

BiGHABD  Mather  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Mather,  and 
bom  at  Lowton,  a  small  town  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  the  year  1596. 
Sis  parents  were  worthy,  respectable  people,  but  not  in  affluent  circumstances ; 
^nd  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  they  were  enabled  to  give  him  a 
Xiberal  education.  He  was  sent  to  school  first  at  Winwick,  in  his  native 
C!ounty.  Here  he  found  the  discipline  so  severe  that  he  urged  his  father  to 
^ake  him  from  school,  and  allow  him  to  pursue  some  secular  calling  ;  though 
lie  subsequently  had  occasion  to  rejoice  that  his  request  was  denied. 

About   this  time,   the   people  of  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  were 

desirous  of  establishing  a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and, 

on  their  making  application  to  young  Mather's  teacher  for  a  suitable  person 

to  take  charge  of  it,  he  recommended  him ;  and,  though  he  had  previously 

cherished  the  expectation  of  going  to  the  University,  he  now,  by  the  advice 

of  his  friends,  relinquished  it,  and  accepted  the  proposal  to  become  a  teacher. 

Though  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  place, 

greatly  to  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  employers. 

It  was  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  school,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  chicfiy 
through  the  infiuence  of  the  very  pious  family  in  which  he  resided,  that  he 
vas  led  first  to  reflect  deeply  upon  his  own  spiritual  condition  and  prospects. 
For  a  considerable  time,   his  mind  was  enveloped  in  gloom  bordering  on 

'Wood's  Athena  Oxon.,  II. — Mather's  Ma^.,  lY. — Nonoon.  Mem.,  II. — Winthrop's  N.  E., 
I^Memoir  hj  IiMnMe  BCather.— Brook's  Lives,  III.— Young's  Chion.—Felt's  Eool.  Hist.  N. 
B.,I. 
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deflpair  ;  bat,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  enabled  to  take  such  TiewB  of 
the  Gospel  as  calmed  his  troubled  spirit,  and  brought  to  him  the  joj  and 
peace  of  a  true  believer.  This  happy  change  in  his  character  rendered  him 
far  more  efficient  and  useful  in  his  vocation ;  by  reason  of  which,  many 
parents  sent  their  children  from  a  distance  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions. 

Having  thus  devoted  several  years  to  teaching,  he  again  took  up  his 
original  purpose  to  go  to  the  University  ;  thinking  that  he  should  thereby 
mdke  improvements  which  would  lay  the  foundation  for  more  extended 
usefulness.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of 
Brazen-nose  College.  Here  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of 
his  former  pupils,  whom  he  had  fitted  for  the  University,  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men,  from  whose  society  he  derived 
great  advantage. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Toxteth,  who  had  estimated  hia 
*  labours  as  a  teacher  so  highly,  knowing  his  purpose  to  enter  the  ministry,  sent 
him  a  request  that  he  would  return  to  them  in  the  character  of  a  minister.  He 
acceded  to  their  proposal ;  and  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Toxteth,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1618,  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  a  large  assembly.  After  this, 
he,  with  several  others,  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Morton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who, 
after  the  ordination,  singled  out  Mr.  Mather  from  the  rest,  saying  to  him, — 
'^  I  have  something  to  say  betwixt  you  and  me  alone."  Mr.  Mather  was 
apprehensive,  from  thb  remark,  that  some  complaints  had  been  made  against 
him  on  account  of  his  Puritanism  ;  but  he  was  immediately  relieved,  when 
they  had  stepped  aside  together,  by  the  Bishop's  saying  to  him, — *'  I  have 
an  earnest  request  unto  you,  Sir,  and  you  must  not  deny  me.  'Tis  that 
you  would  pray  for  me ;  for  I  know  the  prayers  of  men  that  fear  God  will 
avail  much.     You,  I  believe,  are  such  an  one." 

Mr.  Mather  entered  upon  his  sacred  charge  with  a  spirit  of  intense  devo- 
tedness  to  his  work.  He  preached  twice  every  Sabbath  at  Toxteth,  and 
every  alternate  week  held  a  Tuesday  lecture  at  Prescott ;  besides  whioh,  he 
preached  at  many  funerals,  and  frequently  also  on  days  which  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged  has  set  apart  as  commemorative  of  some  great  event  ;-— 
not  because  he  really  considered  these  days  as  holy,  but  because  the  people 
would  assemble  in  large  numbers  on  such  occasions,  and  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  do  them  good. 

After  having  been  engaged  in  his  work,  about  fifteen  years,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  years  of  considerable  quietude,  complaints  were  brought 
against  him  for  his  nonconformity  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church,  which,  in  August,  1633,  resulted  in  his  being  suspended  from  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  his  office.  This  suspension  continued  about  three 
months,  when,  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  certain  gentlemen  in  Lan- 
cashire, it  was  removed.  He  now  applied  himself  with  fresh  zeal  to  the 
study  of  the  general  subject  of  Church  government ;  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived  was,  that  the  Congregational  mode  was  most  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  liberty. 
For  the  very  next  year,  Dr.  Neile,  Archbishop  of  York,  sending  his  visitors 
into  Lancashire, — the  sentence  of  suspension  was  again  passed  upon  him, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  before.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he  resolved 
10  remove  with  his  family  to  New  England.      He  committed  to  writing  his 


»  where  a  graoioos  lieart  and  a  jndioiova 
od  to  himself,  and  do  more  temporal  and 

therefore  made  his  arrangements  ton  a 
ids  in  Lancashire,  in  April,  1635,  and 

order  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  those 
dnd  him.  Here  he  embarked  for  New 
^reached  Boston  on  the  17th  of  August 
before  her  arrival,  encountered  a  most 
reat  reason  to  apprehend  that  all  would 
ipecial  interposition  of  Providence,  they 
on  the  rooks.    Mr.  Mather's  reflections, 

deliverance,   evince  the  most  profound 

well  as  the  most  grateful  sense  of  the 

rt  time  in  Boston,  and  both  he  and  his 
soon  received  invitations  from  several 
I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the  par- 
ividence  pointed  him ;  but,  at  length,  by 
>ker,  and  others,  he  repaired  to  Dorches- 
>een  formerly  planted  there,  being  now 
ndsor,  Connecticut,  another  church  was 
which  Mr.  Mather  was  chosen  teacher, 
and  faithful  minister  during  the  rest  of 

irigorous  constitution.  He  never  employ- 
^as  never  detained  from  his  public  labours 
he  became  advanced  in  life,  he  lost  his 
>gether  with  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes ; 
the  subject  of  a  distressing  malady  that 
)  13th  of  April,  1669,  he  was  summoned 
b  Council,  assembled  in  reference  to  some 
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they  be  brought  ap  under  the  goremment  of  Chrlrt  in  Un  Oh«eh»  and  flit, 
when  grown  up  and  qualified,  they  have  baptism  fbr  their  eUldreii.  I  mvt 
confess,  I  have  been  defective  as  to  practice,  jet  I  have  publicly  d«eland 
my  judgment  and  manifested  my  desires  to  practise  that  wUeh  I  think  ought 
to  be  attended ;  but  the  dissenting  of  some  in  our  church  discouraged  me. 
I  have  thought  that  persons  might  have  right  to  baptism,  and  yet  not  to  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  my  judgment  as  to  that  particu- 
kr.  And  I  still  think  that  persons  qualified  according  to  the  fifUi  propontion 
of  the  late  Synod  book,  have  right  to  baptism  lor  their  children."  He 
lingered  till  the  night  of  the  22d  of  April,  when  he  quietly  breathod  hil 
last,  after  having  lived  about  seventy-three  years,  fifty  of  which  he  had  apent 
as  a  minister  of  the  Oospel.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  from  &  Tim- 
othy ly.,  6-8.  **  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand ;  I  have  foo^t  a 
good  fight,"  &c.  The  sermon  immediately  preceding  the  last  was  from  Job 
xiv.,  14.  '*  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change 
come."  And  ho  had  prepared  yet  another  sermon  for  a  private  confiBvence, 
which  death  prevented  his  delivering, — from  11  Oor.  v.,  1.  **  For  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  buiU^ 
ing  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens."  It  was 
manifest  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  dissolution. 

Mr.  Mather's  last  will  and  testament,  datc^  October  16,  1661,  oonelndw 
with  the  following  touching  paragraph  in  respect  to  his  children  ^— 

"  I  think  it  not  amiss  for  the  spiritual  good  of  my  children  to  lay  upon  them  the 
solemn  charge  of  a  dying  father:  that  none  of  them,  after  my  decease,  maypresonw 
to  walli  in  any  way  of  sin,  or  in  a  careless  neglect  of  God  and  the  thinp  or  God,  aad 
their  own  salvation  hy  Christ.  For  if  thev  shall  do  so.  (which  God  formd,)  then, and 
in  such  case,  I  do  hereby  testify  nnto  them,  that  ttieir  fkther  who  bmt  them  and 
their  mother  who  bore  them,  with  all  the  prayers  which  they  have  orored  up,  and 
tears  which  they  have  shed  for  them:  their  example,  their  admonitions  ana  thcdr 
exhortations,  which  they  have  deliverea  to  them,  together  with  this  my  last  will  and 
solemn  charge, — all  these  will  rise  up  against  them  as  so  many  testimonies  for  tbdr 
condemnation  in  the  last  day.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  them;  and  do  hereby 
declare  unto  them  that  if  they  shall  seriously  repent  of  their  sins,  believe  in  the  Lora 
Jesus,  and  by  his  grace  walk  in  all  the  ways  of  God, — as  this  will  be  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Him  who  made  them,  so  it  will  redound  to  their  own  unspeakable  comfort 
and  benefit  both  in  this  and  another  world:  and  their  father  who  now  speaketh  to 
them,  with  their  dear  mother  now  with  God,  shall  exceedingly  r^oice  in  the  day  of 
Christ,  when  we  shall  receive  our  children  into  those  everlasting  habitations:  and 
shall  not  ourselves  only,  but  those  who  come  out  of  our  bowels,  enjoy  our  portion  in 
that  eternal  glory.  I  desire  and  hope  it  mav  be  so.  I  commend  them  all  to  the 
Lord's  gracious  blessing;  and  let  the  blessing  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  be  pour^ontand 
remain  upon  them  forever  and  ever.    Amen." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — A  Discourse  on  the  church 
covenant,  and  the  answer  to  thirty- two  questions,  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  the  Elders  of  New  England,  1639.  A  modest  and  brotherly 
answer  to  Charles  Herle's  book  against  the  independency  of  churches, 
1644.  A  reply  to  Rutherford,  or  a  Defence  of  the  answer  to  Herle's  book, 
1646.  An  heart  melting  exhortation  together  with  a  cordial  of  consolation, 
presented  in  a  letter  from  New  England  to  his  countrymen  in  Lancashire, 
1650.  A  Catechism,  1650.  A  Treatise  of  Justification,  1652.  A  letter 
to  Mr.  Hooker  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  minister  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  a  congregation  not  particularly  under  his  care.  A  Plea 
for  the  Churches  of  New  England.  An  Election  Sermon,  1660.  An 
answer  to  Mr.  Davenport's  work  against  the  proposition  of  the  Synod  of 
1662.  A  farewell  exhortation  to  the  church  and  people  of  Dorchester,  con- 
sbting  of  seven  directions.     In  1640,  he  assisted  in  making  the  New  Eng- 
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h^^^kmit  ^ItrnFmiauL  He  had  a  prindpftl  agenoy  in  dmwing  up  " 
nipimaf  Ohnnk  dweiplfae,  agreed  unto  Ij  tlie  elden  andmeesengen 
Aa-aliMnWi  mmakM  b  tbe  Sjnod  at  Cambridge  in  New  England,  in 
JMB^  16^"  He  prepared  fiir  tlie  preie  a  leriee  of  sermons  on  the 
Ifiille  of  Peter,  whieh,  however,  appear  not  to  have  been  printed. 

Mr.  Mathar'a  ohaneter  as  a  preaeher  and  a  student  is  thus  set  forth, 
Ua  pndaoa,  jDottao  Mather  :— 

''disiliyef  pieaeUBg  wss  tery  pLaia,  itudUnisly  aToiding  obtoora  and  for 

i  uaMeesMiT  atatton  of  Latin  sentenoes  j  and  aiming  to  ihoot  his  am 

the  hsadSf  Nt  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.    Yet  so  seripturaOy  an/ 

r  did  hs  pteaehliis  plain  sermons,  thst  Mr.  HoolDer  woold  say,— ^  Uj  broi 

k  a  mUhftr  Bsa;  ana  indeed  he  saw  a  great  snocess  of  his  labonrs.  in  I 

many  sonls  nnto  God.    His  Tolce  was  load  and  big,  ana  ntti 

seae^i  it  proeored  unto  his  ministry  an  awftil  and  Tery  tal 

,  the  substantial  and  rational  matter  delifered  by  him,  cat 

to  take  Vet  mote.  wli0re?er  he  came.    Whence  eren,  while  he  w 

,'llr.  CMUoraad,  a  famous  minister  in  Lancashire,  hearing  him,  inqn 

waef    When  answer  was  made  that  his  name  was  leather;  he  repi 

Aillhe  SMtftr  ;  te  beUe?e  It,  this  man  hath  good  substance  in  1 

a  person  eminently  Jadioions,  in  the  opinion  of  snch  as  were  n< 

reimdtos  fhsn  maaaged,  of  his  own  opinion :  by  the  same  token  that  when 
'f  then  BUbop  fa  the  uie  of  Man,  hMrd  or  Mr.  Mather's  being  silenced 
^  It,  sayfaig^If  Ux.  Mather  be  sUenoed,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  for  he  w 
,  aad  the  ehurch  of  God  hath  a  neat  loss  of  him.' ^       •       •       • 
•       •       **  Bnt  as  he  Judged  that  a  preacher  of  the  Goml  should 
head  stadent.    Tea,  so  intent  was  ne  upon  his  beloTed  studies, 
toe  be  disd,  he  importuned  the  fHends  that  watched  with  him,  to  ] 
faAo  the  loaiB  where  he  thought  his  usual  works  and  books  expected  him. 
^  Us  toiportaalty»  they  began  to  lead  him  thither;  bnt  finding  himself  unabl 
e«a  ef  Us  lodgfaig  room,  he  said,-^'  I  see  I  am  not  able;  I  have  not  been  in 
nmal  days:  and  is  It  not  a  IsmentaMe  thingthat  I  should  lose  so  much  tin 
tnHj  abttBOant  hi  his  labours ;  for  though  he  was  very  Arequent  in  hearing 
ethers,  riding  to  the  lectures  in  the  neighbouring  towns  till  his  disease 
and  even  to  old  aae,  writing  notes  at  those  lectures,  as  the  renoin 

„ likewise  did  before  him,  yet  be  preached,  for  the  most  part,  erery  L< 

^iS^  Meei  aad  a  lecture  once  a  fortnight,  oesides  many  occaaional  sermons  bol 
prirate;  and  many  caees  of  conscience  which  were  brought  unto  him  t 


vaihllBaM 

4ke!ipM." 


Mr.  Madrnr  waa  married,  September  29,  1624,  to  Catharine,  daughter 

Hodt,  of  Bury  in  Lancashire.    She  died  in  18&6 ;  and  on  the  S 

1666»  ha  waa  married  to  Sarah,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Cot 

dUdren,— all  bj  the  first  marriage,  were  Samudf  Timothy,  Naiha 

JhggpJt,  bom  in  England,  and  Eleaxar  and  £ierea«s,  bom  in  Dorchea 

Vesvdf  hkaonaf-'-namely,  Sarnud,  Nathaniel ,  Elemzmr  and  Aicreote,  f 

rnkkkmu  of  the  Ooapel.    Of  the  two  latter,  distinct  biogr^hieal  notices  i 

he  fcundf  in  their  proper  places,  in  this  work. 

Sawifsl  Maiher,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  was  bora  in  Lancashire,  1 
II,  1(126.  Aoeompanying  his  father  to  New  England,  at  the  age  of  i 
jMn,  he  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1648.  He  was  appointed 
bst  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructor 
is  stodenta,  that  on  the  oocasion  of  his  leaving  them,  they  wore  badgei 
asaming.  Having  oommenced  preaching,  he  was  employed  some  tim 
Bewley  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Rogers.  He  was,  however,  soon  invite 
tike  charge  of  a  church  then  lately  gathered  in  the  north  part  of  Boston, 
k  consented  to  preach  to  them  for  one  winter  ;  but  he  was  induced  in  1 
to  return  to  his  native  country ; — his  brother  Increase  afterwards  succeei 
to  the  pastorship  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  officiated.  In  £nglan< 
vss  appointed  Chaplain  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  aftorw 
pieaehed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.    In  Dublin,  he  was  Senior  Felloi 
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Trinity  College,  and  was  minister  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  NotwHib 
standing  he  refused  several  benefices  that  were  offered  him,  on  the  ground  d 
being  unwilling  to  have  the  ministers,  by  whom  they  were  held,  displaced,— 
yet,  soon  after  the  restoration,  he  was  suspended  on  the  charge  of  sedition 
in  consequence  of  two  sermons  which  he  preached  against  reviving  certaii 
ceremonies.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  minister  at  Burton  Wood,  til 
1662,  when  he  was  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act.  He  afberwardi 
returned  to  Dublin  and  preached  in  his  own  hired  house,  to  a  small  chuTcl 
gathered  by  himself.  Having  continued  there  some  years,  a  nonconformist, 
he  received  an  urgent  invitation  to  return  to  New  England,  and  become  tin 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  relnet* 
ance  of  his  congregation  to  part  with  him,  he  gave  a  negative  answer 
Notwithstanding  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  labours  in  Dublin  fo 
some  time  undisturbed,  he  was  interrupted,  as  he  was  preaching  privately 
September,  1664,  by  an  officer,  who  carried  him  to  the  main  guard.  Th 
result  was  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  head 
ed  a  conventicle ;  though  they  could  not  allege  any  thing  offensive  in  luj 
preaching.  His  imprisonment,  however,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  He  diec 
October  29,  1671,  aged  forty-five.  He  held  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher,  anc 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar,  and  an  excellent  man.  He  pob' 
lished  A  wholesome  Caveat  for  a  time  of  Liberty,  1652 ;  A  Defence  of  tiu 
Protestant  Eeligion  against  Popery,  1671 ;  An  Irenicum,  or  an  Essay  foi 
union  among  the  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Anabaptists  ;  A  TreafciM 
against  stinted  Liturgies ;  and  A  course  of  Sermons  on  the  Types  of  ihi 
Old  Testament,  with  some  discourses  against  Popish  Superstitions.  Hi 
wrote  a  piece  exposing  the  pretences  of  one  Valentine  Greaterick,  who  pro* 
fessed  by  certain  manipulations  to  cure  diseases  ;  but,  though  it  was  reftf 
with  approbation  by  some  distinguished  persons,  he  was  not  allowed  to  pub* 
lish  it. 

Nathaniel  Mather ^  the  third  son  of  Richard,  was  bom  in  Toxteth,  Marel 
20,  1630.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  with  his  father,  he  was  eduoatec 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1647.  He  afterwards  wem 
to  England,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  at  Barnstable,  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well,  in  1656.  Having  been  ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  hi 
went  to  Holland,  and  was  for  a  while  a  minister  at  Eotterdam.  About  thi 
year  1671  or  1672,  he  became  minister  of  the  church  in  Dublin,  which  hac 
been  vacated  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel.  Thence  he  removed  U 
London,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  one  of  th( 
Lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  died  July  26,  1697,  aged  sixty-seven 
His  remains  were  buried  in  Bunhill  fields,  and  on  his  monument  is  a  loil[ 
Latin  inscription,  written  by  Dr.  Watts,  which  represents  him  as  distin 
guished  for  genius,  learning,  piety,  and  ministerial  fidelity.  He  publishei 
The  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  upon  all  who  believe,  1694  ;  a  Discus 
sion  of  the  lawfulness  of  a  pastor's  officiating  in  another's  church  ;  twenty 
three  Sermons  preached  at  Pinner's  Hall  and  Lime  street,  taken  in  ahor 
hand  as  they  were  delivered  ;  and  a  Fast  Sermon. 
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SAMUEL  WHITING  * 

1686—1879. 

Saxuil  Whitiko  wm  the  Becond  son  of  John  Wldtiiig,  Uayor  of  Bos- 
ton, Linodadiira,  Bngland,  where  he  wm  bono,  November  20,  1597. 
been  kept,  for  some  time,  tt  %  eohool  in  hia  native  plmce,  he  was 
to  Bmanoel  OoDage,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1610|  and  of  M.  A.  in  1820.  He  had  for  hit  companion,  both  in  the  school 
aft. Beaton,  and  in  the  Univerrity  at  Cambridge,  his  oonsin  german,  afier- 
tko  celebrated  Dr.  Anthony  Tnckney,  Master  of  St.  John's  College  ; 
they  eontbned  to  mamtidn  an  mtimate  friendship,  even  after  they  were 
by  the  ocean.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the  University,  and 
«iiiflA7  in  eonseqnenee  of  the  efforts  of  his  pions  tutor,  that  his  mind  was 
fiiBi  aeiioiuly  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  the  faithful  preaching 
«f  moh  men  as  Dr.  Sibbs  and  Dr.  Preston  oontributed  greatly  to  strengthen 
tbe  good  impressions  which  he  had  thus  received. 

On  leaving  College,  he  became  a  domestic  chaplun  to  Sir  Nathaniel 
and  Sir  Roger  Townsend.  In  this  capacity  he  served  for  three  years ; 
with  such  wisdom  and  fidelity,  as  greatly  to  promote  the  interests  of 
nligum  in  those  highly  respectable  &mQie8.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he 
NBOved  to  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  spent  another  three  years 
•a  a  colleague  in  the  ministry  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Price.  But  at  length 
eomplaints  were  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  of  his  nonconformity,  and 
he  waa  prosecuted  in  the  ffigh  Commission  Court.  He  anticipated,  as  the 
Taaolt  of  the  prosecution,  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate ;  but, 
while  the  cause  was  pencUng,  King  James  died,  and  so,  for  the  time,  the 
proaeootion  was  dropped.  At  the  intercession  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  his 
belM]f»  the  Bishop  pledged  himself  that  he  would  give  him  no  further 
trouble,  provided  he  would  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  his  diocese.  Here- 
upon, Mr.  Whiting  left  Lynn,  and  removed  to  Skirbick,  near  Boston,  where 
he  rsmained  for  some  time  unmolested,  and  was  abundantly  prospered  in 
hia  lebonrs.  Here  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  friends,  Hr. 
Goiicm  and  BIr.  Tuokney,  with  whom  he  had  much  pleasant  and  profitable 
interoonrse. 

After  he  had  remained  several  years  at  Skirbick,  another  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  him  for  his  nonconformity,  and  he  became  convinced  that 
thero  was  no  permanent  quietude  to  be  expected  in  that  country,  by  those  who 
folt  constrained  to  adopt  his  opinions  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  them .    He , 
therefore,   now  formed  the  purpose  of  a  removal  to  New  England.     His 
wife,  a  lady  of  the  finest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  decidedly  favour- 
ed the  enterprise,  notwithstanding  the  voice  of  her  friends  was  against  it. 
As  he  had  no  expectation  of  ever  returning  to  England,  he  sold  his  whole 
tttate,  saying, — "  I  am  going  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness, 
uid  will   not  leave  a  hoof  behind."    He  embarked  in  the  beginning  of 
Airil,  1636,  and  arrived  in  New  England  on  the  26th  of  May,  after  having 
be^  so  sick,  during  the  whole  voyage,  that  he  could  preach  but  a  single 

•  Wfaithrop's  N.  B.,  I.  n.— Hatohlmon's  Mmi.— Mfttber*!  Mag.,  ni.— Brook's  Utm,  HI.- 
FvHMrti*  0«D.  Beg.— Pnme's  Uifloiyor  Long  ]jlMid.^-GMl7le'i  GromwelL— Thomptoi'i  Uiitorj 
of  BofloQ.— Yoang'i  Chron. 
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sermon.    In  a  sermon  preached  shortly  after  his  arriTalt  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing pious  reflection : — 

"  Wo  in  this  country  have  left  oar  near  and  onr  dear  fHends:  bnt  if  we  can  get 
nearer  to  God  here,  lie  will  be  instead  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  nnto  ns.  He  hath  all 
the  fulness  of  all  the  sweetest  relations  bonnd  np  in  Him.  We  may  take  ont  of  God. 
what  wo  forsook  in  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  friends,  that  hare  been  as  near  ana 
as  dear  as  our  own  soul." 

On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  recelTcd  the  meet  cheering  and  affectioiuite 
welcome,  especially  from  many  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  his 
native  country.  Having  lodged,  for  a  month,  with  \na  kinsman, — a  Mr. 
Haugh,  ho  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  ehnzeh 
at  Lynn,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  next  year  after  his 
arrival,  came  Mr.  Thomas  Cobbet,  another  Puritan  minister,  who  became 
his  colleague  in  the  pastoral  office.  They  lived  together  in  great  harmony 
and  affection  for  about  twenty  years,  when  Mr.  Oobbet  removed  to  Ipswich, 
to  occupy  the  place  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  R(^g:en. 
In  his  later  days,  Mr.  Whiting  had  for  an  assistant  his  youngest  son. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  grievously  afflicted  with  the 
stone  in  the  bladder,  which,  however,  he  bore  with  most  exemplary  patience, 
never  suffering  it  to  detain  him  from  any  public  service.  But  this  com- 
plaint was  considerably  alleviated,  some  time  before  his  death,  and  he  sank 
at  last  under  the  gradual  decays  of  age.  He  died  December  11,  1679,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Whiting  published  a  Treatise  upon  the  last  Judgment,  1664 ;  and  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  Abraham  interceding  for  Sodom,  1666. 

Mr.  Whiting  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three 
children, — two  sons  who  died  in  England,  and  one  daughter  who  was  mar- 
ried after  the  family  came  to  New  England,  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Wclde.  His 
second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Oliver  St.  John  of  Bradford- 
shire,  who  was  Chief-Justice  of  England  in  Cromweirs  reign,  and  whose 
second  wife  was  Cromwell's  cousin.  She  died,  March  3,  1678,  after  having 
lived  with  him  forty-seven  years.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Three  of  his  sons  lived  to  maturity.  Samuel  was  bom  in 
England  in  1633 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1653 ;  settled  in 
Billcrica  in  1658;  was  ordained  there  November  11,  1663;  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1713.  John  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1657 ;  was 
intended  for  a  physician,  but  went  to  England  and  became  a  preacher  in  the 
Established  Church,  first  at  Butterwich,  and  afterwards  at  Leverton  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  died.  Joseph  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1661,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Southampton  on  Long  Island  about 
1683,  and  died  there  in  1716.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart. 

Cotton  Mather  thus  describes  Mr.  Whiting's  character : — 

**  For  his  learning  he  was  many  ways  well  accomplished:  especially,  he  was  accurate 
in  Hebrew,  in  which  primitive  and  expressive  language  he  took  much  delight:  and  he 
was  elegant  in  Latin,  whereof,  among  other  demonstrations,  he  gave  one  in  an  oration 
at  one  of  onr  commencements.  And  much  of  his  vacant  hours  he  employed  in  his- 
tory. •  •  •  And  he  was  no  less  a  man  of  temper  than  of  learning:  the  peculiar 
sweetness  and  goodness  of  his  temper  must  be  an  essential  stroke  in  his  character. 
He  was  wonderfully  hapi)y  in  his  meek,  his  composed,  his  peaceable  disi>08ition.  And 
his  meekness  of  wisdom  outshone  all  his  other  attainments  in  learning.  •  •  •  Hig 
very  countenance  had  an  amiable  smile  continually  sweetening  it  j  and  his  face  herein 
was  but  the  true  image  of  his  mind,  which,  like  the  upper  regions,  was  marvellously 
free  from  the  storms  of  passion.    •    •    •    In  prosperity  he  was  not  much  elated ;  in 
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•dTenitj  he  wms  not  mnch  dfjeeted;  nnder  provooAtions  he  would  eoorn  to  be  pro- 
Toked. 

"  His  worship  in  his  family  was  that  which  argued  him  a  true  child  of  Abraham; 
and  his  eoonsel  to  his  children  was  grave,  watchful,  useful,  savoury  and  very  memor- 
able. •  •  •  Meditation  daily  enriched  his  mina  with  the  dispositions  of  Heaven; 
and  having  a  walk  for  that  purpose  in  his  orchard,  some  of  his  flock  that  saw  him 
constantly  taking  his  turns  in  that  walk,  with  hand  and  eye  and  soul  often  directed 
Heavenward,  would  say, — *  There  does  our  dear  pastor  walk  with  God  every  day.' 

"  Though  be  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  his  study,  yet  he  would  sometimes  visit  his 
flock;  but  in  his  visit  he  made  conscience  of  entertaining  his  neighbours  with  no  dis- 
course but  what  should  be  grave  and  wise  and  profltable :  and  sometimes  an  occasional 
word  let  fUl  by  him,  hath  had  a  notable  effect.  Once,  particularly,  in  a  journey, 
being  at  an  inn  upon  the  road,  he  overheard  certain  people  m  the  next  room  so  merry 
as  to  be  too  loud  and  rude  in  their  mirth;  wherefore,  as  he  passed  by  the  door,  he 
looked  in  upon  them,  and  with  a  sweet  majesty  only  dropped  these  words: — '  Friends, 
If  yon  are  sure  that  your  sins  are  pardoned,  you  may  be  wisely  merry.'  And  these 
words  not  only  stilled  all  their  noise  for  the  present,  but  also  had  a  great  effect  after- 
wards upon  some  of  the  company.  Indeed  his  conversation  preached  wherever  he 
was.  But  in  the  pulpit  he  laboured  especially  to  approve  himself  a  preacher.  In  his 
preaching  his  design  was  not  to  please  but  to  proflt;  to  bring  forth,  not  high  things,  but 
At  things.  But  what  a  proper  and  usefol  speaker  he  was,  we  may  gather  fh)m  what 
we  find  him,  when  a  writer.'' 
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JOHN  WHEELWRIGHT. 

1636—1679. 

FROM  THE  REV.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20, 1860. 
My  Dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  groat  pleasure  to  famish  you,  in  accordanoe 
"^th  your  request,  a  sketch  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  from  whom  I 
liave  descended  in  a  direct  line,  (being  of  the  seventh  generation  of  his 
descendants,)  and  who  participated  in  the  ordination  services  of  the  first  pas- 
tor of  the  church  over  which  I  am  now  settled. 

Very  truly  yours,  r.  w.  CLARK. 

John  Wheelwright  came  to  America  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
^e  year  1636.  He  was  bom  of  highly  respectable  parents,  and  inherited 
CM>n8iderable  real  estate,  which  he  held  during  his  life.  Being  a  youth  of 
Irilliant  talents,  and  of  a  bold,  zealous  spirit,  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
^nd  subsequently  entered  the  Gospel  ministry.  Having  imbibed  a  disrelish 
#br  the  forms  and  requisitions  of  the  Established  Church,  he  joined  the 
X^uritans,  and  thus  incurred  the  censure  of  Archbbhop  Laud  and  his 
^herents  for  nonconformity. 

To  escape  persecution,  he  fled  to  this  country  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1636,  he  and  his  wife  were  received  members  of  the  Boston  church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  was  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  teacher,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  which  prevailed  at  that  day. 

Mr.  Wheelwright,  having  secured  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  his 
piety  and  talents,  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  church,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Boston  church,  and  composed  of  persons  who  lived  at  Mount 
Wollaston,  then  a  part  of  Boston,  now  Braintree.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  his  flock,  and  his  preaching  was  very  generally  acceptable.     Governor 
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Wintlirop,  toon  after  Mr.  Wheelwright's  arriTal  m  Bottoo,  nmaikoi  Art 
**  he  thought  reverentlj  of  Mr.  Wheelwright's  goodness  and  abilitisSy  and 
oould  be  content  to  Uve  under  his  ministry."  He  expressed  *  strong 
attachment  to  him,  and  greatly  honoured  the  ^ts  and  graoes  with  which  1m 
was  endowed. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Wheelwright's  settlement,  it  was  diseoTered  that  he 
differed  somewhat  from  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  theologieal  opinions ;  espedally 
in  regard  to  justification  and  some  of  its  relations, — though  they  were  both 
Galyinists.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  being  of  an  ardent  and  somewhat  enthosi- 
astic  temperament,  manifested  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  seal  in  defending 
his  belief.  He  clung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  principles  of  the  Gkneva 
school,  and  yet  was  a  strong  advocate  for  freedom  cli  religious  opinion. 

A  controyersy,  however,  soon  arose  between  the  parties,  which  was 
attended  with  important  consequences.  The  excitement  was  increased  by 
the  zeal  of  Governor  Henry  Yane,  his  ardent  supporter,  and  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's sister-iQ-law,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  who  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  possess  remarkable  talents.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  opposed 
to  the  clergy  for  what  she  deemed  their  intolerance  and  erroneous  opinions ; 
but  what  they  believed  to  be  true  charity  and  the  defence  of  correct  princi- 
ples. Encouraged  by  Governor  Yane,  she  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  her 
views,  men  of  learning,  members  of  the  General  Court,  and  a  considorable 
number  of  the  people. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  the  Wheelwright  party  in  Bos- 
ton— though  not  in  the  Colony — ^was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  soon  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  became  of  the  highest  political  importance.  "  Nearly  all  the 
clergy,"  says  an  historian,  *'  clustered  together  under  Winthrop,  and 
selected  him  as  their  candidate  for  Governor ;  while  the  new  sectarians 
rallied  under  Yane.  The  whole  Colony  was  convulsed  with  the  contest. 
In  Boston,  and  its  environs,  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  rose  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed pitch.  The  nicest  shades  of  faith  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  throw 
the  whole  community  into  transports  or  broils."  The  most  subtle  points  in 
theology  were  discussed  with  the  greatest  show  of  learning,  and  in  too  many 
instances,  profound  doctrinal  disquisitions  took  the  place  of  practical 
religious  duties. 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  charged  their  opponents  with  being 
nnsound  in  the  faith,  and  illiberal  and  unjust  in  their  conduct ;  while  their 
opponents  retorted  in  a  similar  tone  of  denunciation. 

On  account  of  fear  from  Indians,  dissensions  in  churches,  and  other 
adverse  circumstances,  the  General  Court  in  1636-37,  appointed  a  Fast,  and 
Mr.  Wheelwright  preached  in  the  Boston  church.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  he  should 
give  satisfaction  to  all  bis  hearers.  Many  of  them  came  to  the  church  with 
their  minds  influenced  by  views  different  from  his,  and  feeling  bound  to 
oppose  whatever  in  his  opinion  and  practice  seemed  to  them  essentially 
injurious  to  Church  or  State.  The  discourse,  however,  was  highly  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  audience.  But  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  others, 
were  not  satisfied  ;  and  the  cry  was  soon  raised  that  the  sermon  was  full  of 
treasonable  doctrines.  The  purpose  was  immediately  formed  to  call  Mr. 
Wheelwright  to  an  account,  and  the  elders  gave  the  opinion  that  "  in  all 
such   heresies   of  church  members,  as  are  manifest  and  dangerous  to  the 
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Stele,  the  Court  may  proceed  to  try  and  condemn  without  waiting  for  tlie 
clivolu" 

Thongh  the  elden  well  knew  that  the  Court,  according  to  their  law  and 
praetioe,  had  power  to  try  the  case,  as  involving  a  civil  offence,  they  were 
also  aware  that,  if  it  came  before  the  Boston  church,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
would  be  sustained,  as  a  large  majority  approved  of  the  sermon.  On  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  elders,  the  (General  Court,  at  an  adjourned  ses- 
sion, tried  Bir.  Wheelwright,  and  pronounced  him  guilty  of  sedition  and 
contempt ;  "  for  that  the  Court  had  appointed  the  Fast  as  a  means  of 
reconciliation  of  differences,  and  he  purposely  set  himself  to  kindle  them." 

During  the  trial,  several  petitions  were  presented  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, and  were  signed  by  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Boston ; 
but  these  did  not  arrest  the  proceedings  of  the  Court — ^proceedings  which, 
Governor  Winthrop  says,  **  were  carried  on  with  much  heat  of  contention 
between  the  opposite  parties."  A  protest  was  also  offered  by  Governor 
Yane  and  others  ;  but  the  Court  refused  to  receive  it.  Such  was  the  desire 
of  the  authorities  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  might  have  time  to  consider  his 
position  more  fully,  and  might  see  it  as  they  did,  so  that  they  might  act 
together  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonweidth,  that  they  did  not  at  once 
pass  sentence  upon  him.  This  was  deferred  until  after  the  elections,  which 
were  near  at  hand. 

The  sermon  was  not  printed :  but,  some  years  since,  the  original  MS.  was 
found,  and  it  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
It  contains  the  following  strain  of  exhortation: — **  Let  us  have  a  care  that 
we  do  show  ourselves  holy  in  all  manner  of  good  conversation,  both  in 
private  and  public.  Let  us  not  give  occasion  to  those  who  are  coming  on, 
or  are  manifestly  opposite  to  the  ways  of  grace,  to  suspect  the  way  of 
grace  :  let  us  carry  ourselves  so  that  they  may  be  ashamed  to  blame  us. 
Let  us  deal  uprightly  with  those  with  whom  we  have  occasion  to  deal,  and 
have  a  care  to  guide  our  families  and  to  perform  duties  that  belong  to  us  ; 
and  let  us  have  a  care  that  we  give  not  occasion  to  say  that  we  are  libertines 
or  Antinomians."  There  are  other  sentences,  which  were  construed  by  the 
Legislature  as  of  a  more  partizan  cast,  and  calculated  to  disturb  the  public 
Dcace. 

After  the  elections  had  taken  place,  an  effort  was  made  to  settle  the 
difficulties,  by  means  of  a  conference  of  churches  and  a  synod.  But  this 
proving  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  his  friends  were  banished  in 
November,  1637.  The  Court  also  ordered  fifty-eight  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
and  seventeen  from  the  other  towns,  to  be  disarmed,  because  they  had 
signed  a  petition  in  which  they  affirm  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  innocent, 
and  that  the  Court  had  condemned  the  truth  of  Christ. 

In  1638,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  a  company  of  friends,  formed  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  called  the  place  Exeter.  Here 
he  established  a  church  ;  and  hb  influence  over  the  little  colony  was  of  a 
most  happy  and  useful  character.  By  means  of  his  superior  education, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  firm  resolution,  as  well  as  ardent  piety,  he  was 
enabled  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  new  settle- 
ment. The  early  records  of  the  town  show  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  people,  and  their  gratitude  for  his  services  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  was  not  destined,  however,  to  remain  in  peace  in  his 
new  abode.     After  a  residence  of  about  five  years,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
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Bxeter;  as  this,  with  three  other  towns  in  New  IlaupBhire,  oame  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Maeaachusotta,  and  Le  vas  still  indisposed  to  apologise 
to  tbe  uuthoritieH  thereof  fur  the  cause  of  his  excluaion  from  them. 

Having  obtained  of  Ferdiiiund  Gorges  a  gr^int  of  laud  in  Wclb.  Maine, 
he  removed  to  that  jilacc  in  1643.  There  he  gathered  a  church,  and  was 
much  beloved  and  esteemed  by  hia  people.  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Wintbrop,  and  ticktiawledged  that  hia  remarlu 
against  tbe  Rulers  of  Maasacbusetts  were  not  fully  justifiable,  and  that,  so 
far  as  they  had  au  evil  effect  on  those  of  erroneous  sentiments,  he  regretted 
them.  The  nest  month,  the  govemment  there  granted  him  a  pass  of  safety 
to  and  from  Boston.  The  succeeding  May,  (1644,)  they  revoked  his  sen- 
tence of  Laniehment.  The  barrier  to  his  free  intercourse  with  friends,  in 
the  first  Colony  of  his  adoption,  being  thus  removed,  be  returned  about  the 
close  of  11)40  to  Hampton.  He  remained  here  eight  years,  whero  his 
ministry  was  veiy  Bucucssful. 

About  1654,  Mr.  Wheelwright  published  a  "Vindication  of  himself 
against  the  wrongs  ilono  him  by  Mr.  Weldo  and  Mr.  Rutherford."  In 
tUs  vindication,  he  cites  the  following  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Cotton : — 
"Ida  conceive  and  profess  that  our  Brother  Wheelwright's  doctrine  is 
according  to  God  in  the  points  controverted.*'  With  regard  to  this  mutter, 
the  Legislature  of  Mausuchusetts,  at  their  session  of  May  3,  l<3ii4,  paesed 
the  following: — "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hampton, 
the  Conrt  doth  declare,  though  they  are  not  willing  to  recall  those  uncom- 
fortable differenoes,  that  formerly  passed  betwixt  this  Court  and  Mr. 
Wheelwright  concerning  mutters  of  religion  and  practice,  nor  do  they  know 
what  Mr.  Rutherford  or  Mr.  Welde  hath  charged  him  with,  yet  they  judge 
meet  to  certify,  that  JMr,  Wheelwright  hath  long  since  given  such  satisfac- 
tion both  to  the  Conn  and  Elders  generally,  that  Le  is  now,  and  so  for  many 
years  hath  been,  an  officer  in  the  church  at  Hampton,  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that,  without  offence  to  any,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  as  we  are 
informed,  he  hath  been  a  uslTuI  .iiij"  prolitaldo  instruuR-nt  of  doliiir  umd. 
good  in  that  church."  He  also  received  from  the  General  Court  the  follow- 
ing declaration,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  August  24,  1654 : — "  Hearing  that 
Mr.  Wheelwright  is  by  Mr.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Welde,  rendered  in  gome 
books  printed  by  them  as  heretical  and  erroneous,  they  now  signify  that  Mr. 
Wheelwright  hath,  for  these  many  years,  approved  himself  a  sound,  ortho- 
dox and  profitable  minister  of  the  Gospel  among  these  Churches  of  Christ." 

After  Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  Lord  Protector,  Mr.  Wheelwright 
Tetnraed  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Protector, 
who  was  his  early  friend  and  classmate,  with  much  favour.  He  was  in 
England  in  1658, — the  year  of  Cromwell's  decease.  While  in  company 
iritii  several  gentlemen,  Cromwell  remarked  to  them, — "  I  remember  the 
time  when  I  was  more  afraid  to  meet  Wheelwright  at  football,  than  I  hav« 
been  of  meeting  any  army  since  in  the  field." 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  in  1660,  ho  returned  to  America,  and 
settled  in  Salisbury.  N.  H.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  William  Worcester, 
as  pastor  of  the  church  there,  and  was  highly  respected  for  his  orthodoxy, 
piety  and  fidelity.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  November,  1679,  being  the  oldest 
minister  of  the  Colony.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  old  burying 
gronud  in  Salisbury,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Newburyport  bridge. 
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Mr.  Wheelwright  made  a  will,  May  25th,  1679,  and  gave  his  estate  in 
LiiMX>lnBhire,  England,  in  Maine  and  other  places,  to  his  son  Samuelj  a 
8on*iQ-law,  and  several  grandchildren.  His  son  Thomas  prohably  died  pre- 
Tiona  to  1679.  He  settled  in  Kittery,  and  was  admitted  freeman  in  1652. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Samuel  Maverick,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  King 
Charles'  Commissioners,  sent  hither  in  1664,  with  Sir  Richard  Carr  and  two 
others.  Another  married  Edward  Rishworth,  who  was  Representative  for 
York  for  twelve  years,  a  Magistrate,  Recorder,  &c.  A  third  daughter 
married  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  who  was  Representative 
from  that  place  for  seven  years.  Recorder  of  Norfolk  county,  &c.  The 
descendants  of  the  various  branches  of  the  family  are  scattered  over  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Georgia. 
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NATHANIEL  ROGERS  * 

1686—1655. 

Nathaniel  Rogers  was  bom  at  Haverhil,  in  Suffolk,  EngLiid,  in  the 
year  1598.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  martyr.  He  studied  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Dedham,  till  he  was  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  then  admitted  into 
Emanuel  College,  (lambridge.  Here  he  was  a  most  diligent  and  exac^ 
student,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  acquisitions  in  the  various  branches 
of  academic  learning.  Under  the  instruction  of  his  excellent  parents,  he 
became  early  impressed  by  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  in 
the  hurry  of  business,  he  went  out  one  morning  from  home,  without  attend- 
ing to  his  usual  private  devotions,  and  that  he  was  subjected  to  a  serious 
injury  from  the  stumbling  and  falling  of  his  horse.  He  recognised  in  the 
circumstance  an  admonition  which  he  ever  afterwards  heeded,  not  to  allow 
any  worldly  engagements  to  interfere  with  his  accustomed  attendance  on 
the  duties  of  the  closet. 

Mr.  Rogers,  having  completed  his  course  at  the  University,  gave  the  first 
specimen  of  his  ministerial  abilities,  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  chaplain  to 
a  person  of  rank.  After  continuing  in  this  situation  about  two  years,  he 
became  assistant  to  Dr.  Barkham,  the  minister  of  a  large  congregation  at 
Becking  in  Essex.  As  the  Doctor's  ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  known 
to  be  with  the  views  and  measures  of  Bishop  Laud,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  many  that  he  should  have  employed,  as  a  curate,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  Puritans.  Mr.  Rogers  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
many  of  whom  fully  appreciated  his  earnest  and  self-denying  labours  ;  and 
though  the  Doctor  evinced  little  liberality  towards  him  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
wliile  yet  he  treated  him  with  general  civility,  the  people,  by  their  private 
contributions,  cheerfully  made  out  for  him  an  adequate  support. 

•  Mather's  Mag.,  III. — Brook's  Lires,  III. — Felt*8  History  of  Ipswich. — Farmer's  Gen.  R«g.— 
E&oVb  and  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.— Young's  Chron. 
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He  aeemB  originally  to  hare  Tieen  bat  little  embarrassed  in  conformiug 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eatubliahed  Church  of  England ;  but  his  scruples 
were  much  increased  by  a  conference  which  he  bad  on  the  subject  with 
Tbomas  Hooker,  who  was  at  that  time  lecturer  at  Chelmsford,  Shorllj 
after  this,  Br.  Barkbam  having  noticed  that  Mr.  Rogers  left  off  the  surplice, 
on  the  occasion  of  bi(i  officiating  at  the  funeral  of  aome  distingaishcd  individ- 
ual, crpresBod  bis  disaatisfaclion  by  giving  him  leave  to  find  another  field 
of  Isbonr. 

Having  remained  at  Booking  about  five  years,  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  in  AeBington,  Suffolk,  where,  bj  the  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, he  waa  suffered  to  oontlnne  in  quietude  five  years  more.  Here  hix 
ministry  commanded  great  attention,  and  was  apparently  attended  with  an 
uncommon  blessing.  Persons  of  all  classes,  not  only  from  the  town  but 
the  surrounding  country,  thronged  to  hear  him,  so  that  his  oburch  was  con- 
stantly filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  became  evident  to  him,  however, 
that  he  could  not  much  longer  retain  the  position  which  he  held  ;  and  he 
therefore,  in  anticipation  of  coming  evil,  resigned  his  living  into  the  hands 
of  his  patron,  and  determined  to  migrate  to  New  England. 

Mr,  Rogers  had,  previous  to  this  time,  married  a  daughter  of  Nr.  Bohert 
Crane  of  CoggeBball, — a  gentleman  of  large  property,  who  would  gladly  havB 
maintained  him  and  his  family,  if  he  wonld  have  remained  in  England,  and 
yet  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  oppose  his  removal.  He  accordingly  embarked 
with  bis  family  for  New  England,  Juno  I,  1636  ;  but  tho  vessel  did  not 
cast  anchor  in  Massacbusette  Bay  until  the  16th  of  November.  Before 
their  arrival  they  bod  become  well  nigh  discouraged,  and  had  begun  even 
to  agitate  the  question  whether  they  should  not  return  to  England ;  but, 
having  kept  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  reference  to  it,  they  were  quick- 
ly relieved  by  the  return  of  good  weather  and  favourable  winds,  and  were 
shortly  after  safely  landed  in  port,  Mr.  Ralph  Partridge,  another  Puritan 
minister,  came  in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  year  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  that 
met  at  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  famous  Antinomian  contro- 
versy. He  was  first  invited  to  settle  at  Dorchester  ;  bnt,  as  those  who  had 
come  with  him  from  England,  could  not  be  accommodated  there,  he  went 
with  them  to  Ipswich,  where  he  was  ordained  as  pastor,  February  20, 1638, — 
the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  himself,  from  II,  Cor.  ii.,  18 : 
— "  a  sermon,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  so  copious,  judicious,  accurate  and 
elegant,  that  it  struck  the  hearers  with  admiration."  John  Norton  was 
ordained,  at  the  same  time,  as  teacher,  having  previously  ministered  is  that 
capacity  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ward. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  Mr.  Rogers  laboured  in  harmony  with  his 
colleague,  and  much  to  the  acceptance  of  his  congregation.  His  health, 
however,  was  far  from  being  firm,  and  he  had  frequent  turns  of  raising 
blood,  in  which  be  used  to  comfort  himself  by  saying  with  another,  that 
"  though  he  should  spit  out  his  own  blood,  by  which  hia  life  was  to  be 
maintained,  yet  he  should  never  lose  the  benefits  of  Christ's  blood,  by 
which  be<was  redeemed."  He  was  subject  also  to  severe  fits  of  hypoam- 
dria,  dnring  one  of  which,  his  friend  John  Cotton  thus  addressed  him  in  a 
letter  ;— 

o  do  H[m  lerrice, 
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lid  Hf  '  ITnmortifled  strength  posteth  hard  to  Hell,  but  sanctified  weakness  creepeth 
st  to  Heaven.'  Let  not  your  spirit  faint,  though  your  body  do.  Your  soul  is  pre- 
ouB  in  God's  sight ;  your  hairs  are  numbered ;  and  the  number  and  measure  of  your 
inting  fits  and  wearisome  nights  are  weighed  and  limited  by  his  hand,  who  hath 
ren  you  his  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  take  upon  Him  your  infirmities  and  bear  your 


About  two  years  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Hogers,  Mr.  Norton,  his  col- 
i^ue,  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  in  Boston.  This  was 
e  origin  of  no  inconsiderable  uneasiness  at  Ipswich,  and  of  a  severe  trial 
M.r,  Rogers,  as  he  was  suspected  by  some  of  not  being  sufficiently  active 
retain  bis  colleague.  Though  he  was  not,  at  this  time,  far  advanced  in 
ftTS,  yet  he  was  fast  sinking  under  bodily  infirmities.  He  had  been,  during 
great  part  of  his  life,  given  to  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  ;  and,  having 
oomc  convinced  that  the  habit  was  not  only  injurious  to  his  physical  con- 
itation,  but  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  Christian  and  ministerial  character, 
I  undertook  to  abstain  from  it  altogether.  About  the  time  that  he  made 
&8  change,  he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  epidemic  cough,  which,  though  not 
i  first  of  a  threatening  character,  soon  reached  a  fatal  termination.  One  of 
u  last  acts  was  to  bless  the  three  children  of  his  daughter,  who  had 
snnced  towards  him  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  afiection.  In  his  dying 
moments,  he  enjoyed  the  utmost  peace,  and  exclaimed  in  joyful  submission, 
with  nearly  his  last  breath, — '*  My  times  are  in  thy  hands."  He  died  July 
3,  1655,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  His  estate  in  Old  and  New  England 
inonnted  to  twelve  hundred  pounds.  His  wife,  Margaret,  died  January  23, 
1656.  He  left  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  eldest  son,  John,  was 
ifterwards  President  of  Harvard  College.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
die  Rev.  William  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Rogers'  only  publication  is  a  Letter  to  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster,  on  the  subject  of  Reformation,  bearing  date 
1648.  He  left  in  MS.  a  Vindication,  in  Latin,  of  the  Congregational 
Gburch  government,  from  which  Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  a  considerable 
extract.  The  reason  given  for  his  not  having  published  any  of  his  dis- 
eourses  is,  that  his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
Ubour  which  was  necessary  to  give  them  the  finish  which  his  exquisite  taste 
demanded.  He  is  known  to  have  kept  a  diary ;  but  it  soems  to  have  been 
entirely  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  his  friends  to  whom  he  entrusted  it,  in 
obedience  to  his  express  injunction,  committed  it  to  the  flames. 
Cotton  Mather  says  of  Mr.  Rogers, — 

"He  might  be  compared  with  the  very  best  of  the  true  ministers  which  made  the 
belt  days  of  New  England." 

Hubbard,  his  son-in-law,  the  Historian,  says, — 

"He  had  eminent  learning,  singular  piety  and  holy  zeal.    His  auditory  were  hif 
^iitle,  seen  and  read  of  all  that  knew  him." 
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RALPH  PARTRIDGE  * 

1636—1668. 

Kalph  Pabtridqe  was  bom  and  educated  in  England,  and  was,  for 
Bomc  time,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  In  consequence  of  the 
troubles  which  his  nonconformity  brought  upon  him,  he  determined  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  New  England,  and  accordingly  embarked  for  Boston,  where  h^ 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  November,  1636.  He  had  a  very  boisterous  passage^ 
and  the  vessel  became  short  of  provisions. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Duxbury,  at  the  invitation  of  th^ 
church  in  that  place,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  there,  on  the  6th  of  March,. 
1637.     The  same  year,  he  received  a  grant  of  forty  acres  of  land,  and. 
shortly  after  purchased  a  house. 

In  1648,  he  was  appointed,  with  Kichard  Mather  and  John  Cotton,  to^ 
prepare  a  model  of  Church  government  for  the  consideration  of  the  Synod — 
at  Cambridge.     Cotton  Mather  says  of  him,  that,  ''  in  the  opinion  of  that»» 
Reverend  Assembly,  this  person  did  not  come  far  behind  the  first  three,  fox* 
some  of  his  accomplishments.*' 

He  enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  vigorous  health,  and  was  little  interrupted, 
in  his  labours  by  bodily  indisposition,  during  a  ministry  of  about  forty  years. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1658.  His  wife  survived  him. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  married  the  Kcv.  Thomas  Thacher  who  was  first  set- 
tled at  Weymouth,  and  was  afterwards  installed  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  To  this  daughter  he  gave  all  his  landed  property,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  her  second  son,  Ralph 
Thacher,  who  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1697. 
His  daughter  Mary  married  John  Marshall  in  England. 

Morton,  who  was  his  contemporary,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

''His  pious  and  blameless  life  became  very  advantageous  to  bis  doctrine;  he  was 
much  honoured  and  loved  by  all  that  conversed  with  him.  lie  was  of  a  sound  and 
solid  judgment  in  the  main  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  very  able  in  his  disputation  to 
defend  them ;  he  was  very  singular  in  this,  that,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  and 
poverty  of  his  flock,  he  continued  in  his  work  amongst  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
went  to  his  grave  in  peace,  as  a  shock  of  corn  ftilly  ripe,  and  was  honourably  buried  at 
Duxbury." 

Cotton  Mather  says  : — 

''  This  Partridge  had  not  only  the  innocency  of  the  Dove,  conspicuous  in  his  blame- 
less and  pious  life,  which  made  him  very  acceptable  in  his  conversation;  but  also  the 
loftiness  of  an  Eagle,  in  the  great  soar  of  his  intellectual  abilities.  There  are  some 
interpreters  who,  understanding  church  officers  by  the  living  cretUtsret,  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  will  have  the  teacher  to  be  intended  by  the  Eagle  there,  tor 
his  quick  insight  into  remote  and  hidden  things.  The  church  in  Duxbury  had  sucn  an 
Eagle  in  their  Partridge^  when  they  enjoyed  such  a  teacher. 

"  There  was  one  singular  instance  of  a  weaned  spirit,  whereby  he  signalized  himself 
unto  the  Churches  of  God.  That  was  this:  there  was  a  time  when  most  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth  left  the  Colony,  upon  the  discouragement  which  the 
want  of  a  competent  maintenance  among  the  needy  and  f^oward  inhabitants  gave  onto 
them.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Partridge  was,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  and  the  poverty 
of  his  congregation,  so  afraid  of  being  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  bird  wandering 
firom  his  nest,  that  he  remained  with  his  poor  people,  till  betook  wing  to  become  a  bird 
of  Paradise,  along  with  the  winged  seraphim  of  Heaven." 

•  Bfook'i  LivM,  m.— Wiii8or>s  Histoiy  of  Daxbiii7^Feli>s  Sod.  Hist.  N.  B.«  I. 


of  whicH  his  father  was  '*  teacher/'  when  he  was  but  thirteen 
.ge.  After  his  father's  death,  he  was  assisted  in  his  education  by 
sen  and  magistrates  of  the  Colony, — a  favour  for  which,  in  after 
ten  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude.  He  was  chaplain  of  the 
lybrook  in  1636,  and  continued  there  about  four  years  ;  in  1639, 
Ufl  name  as  witness  to  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
i  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  the  Indians,  concerning  the  lands 
re  then  purchased.  In  1641,  he  was  engaged  as  the  teacher  of  a 
Hartford,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  his  theological  studies 
direction  of  the  Key.  Thomas  Hooker.  Having  been  thus  occu- 
boat  two  years,  he  removed  to  Guilford  in  1643,  where  he  was 
as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  whose  daughter  he 
In  1647,  he  transcribed  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  sermous  of 
and  benefactor,  Mr.  Hooker,  who  had  then  recently  died  ;  and 
'  of  them  were  afterwards  published  in  England. 
Ir.  Whitfield  returned  to  England  in  1651,  Mr.  Higginson  remain- 
charge  of  the  church  at  Guilford  until  1650,  when  he  took  leave 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  The  vessel 
le  had  taken  passage  for  England,  put  into  Salem  harbour,  in 
Breather  ;  and,  as  the  church  there  was  in  want  of  a  minister,  they 
tposals  to  him  which  issued  in  an  engagement,  on  his  part,  to 
id  preach  for  them  a  year.  Before  this  time  had  expired,  he 
an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  it,  and  was 
n  August,  1660.  At  his  ordination,  the  hands  of  the  deacons 
r  the  brethren  were  imposed,  in  the  presence  of  the  neighbouring 
md  elders.  Mr.  Norton  of  Boston  gave  the  Kight  Hand  of  Fel- 
Mr.  Higginson  continued  in  the  pastoral  relation  to  this  church 
leath,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  of  December,  1708,  at  the  age 
two.  He  had  been  in  the  ministry  seventy-two  years, 
gginson  engaged  with  no  inconsiderable  zeal  in  the  famous  contro- 
i  the  Quakers.  He  regarded  their  religious  opinions  and  practices  as 
( to  both  Church  and  State  ;  and  hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
excommunication  from  the  church  of  such  members  as  had  joined 
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his  ooUeagnei  in  the  ei communication  of  a  person  who  had  been  ohuged 
with  being  nnder  tkia  Satanic  iuflucnce. 

Mr.  Higgineon  wiis  regarded  as  a  person  of  excellent  judgment,  and  hit 
opinioiiB  generally  bad  great  weight.  An  agent  from  England,  supposed  to 
be  Edward  Randolph,  wrote  home,  about  1677,  that  Mr.  H.  was  one  of  the 
three  most  popalar  div  inea  in  Now  England.  John  Dunton*  visited  him  in 
1696,  and  writes  thus  concerning  liim  : — 

"  All  meo  look  to  him  nn  a  common  father,  and  old  ttgt  tbr  bia  lake  i«  a  reverend 
UUdb;  he  U  eminent  I'ur  all  the  graces  that  adorn  »  minister;  bis  very  presence  pau 
vice  out  urconDtenanL:e;  Ijjs  conversation  is  a  glimpse  or  Heavuu." 

Cotton  Mather  aajs  of  Mr.  H.  (1696),— 

"This  Mtod  old  man  is  yetalive;  and  hcthatFWiniacbildknewtlie  Hoi;  Scriptnret, 
does,  at  those  years  vlnTtiii  mou  arc  to  be  tvriee  ctiildren,  continue  preacliing  (bcm 
with  such  a  manl;,  pfrHiiciit,  judicious  rigour,  and  with  so  little  decuy  of  Lii  inlel' 
lectnal  abilities,  as  is  inilctd  a  matter  of  jual  admiration." 

Hr.  HigginBon's  first  nifo  died  before  1678  ;  for  in  that  year  he  was 

married  to  Mary .  a  widow  of  Boston,  who  died  March  9,  1709,  leav- 

ing  two  danghtera,  one  of  whom  wiia  married  to  Jeremy  Dummer.  t  By 
his  first  marriage,  ilr.  Higgioson  had  seven  children.  Of  these,  John  was 
of  the  Governor's  council,  and  lired  in  Salem.  Nathamel  was  bom  at 
Guilford,  October  11,  1652  ;  waa  graduated  at  Hanard  College  in  1670 ; 
went  to  England  in  1674 ;  and  was  with  Lord  Wharton  about  soren  yeare, 
as  steward  and  tutor  to  his  children.  He  was  employed  in  the  mint  of  the 
Tower  in  1681 ;  and  in  1683  went  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  to 
Fort  St.  George,  Ea.it  Indies  ;  was  member  and  Seoretarj-  of  the  CouncD, 
and  afterwarils  Governor  of  the  Factory  at  said  Fort.  He  married  Elisabeth 
Bichards  in  1692 ;  returned  to  England  with  his  wife  and  four  children  in  1700; 
and  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1708. 
Thomat  went  to  England,  learned  the  goldsmith's  trade,  came  home, 
embarked  for  Arabia,  and  was  never  afterwards  beard  of.  Francis  went  to 
his  ancle,  at  Kirby  Stevens  in  England,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  died  of  email  pos  in  London,  aged  twenty-four.  Henry 
was  brought  np  a  merchant,  went  to  Barbadoes  as  Factor,  and  there  died  of 
■mall  pox,  1685. 

Mr.  Higginson  pnbUsbed  the  following  worki: — An  Eleotion  SeimOB, 
1663.  Our  dying  Saviotir's  legacy  of  peace  to  hb  disciples  in  a  troublnome 
world,  with  a  Discourse  on  tiie  dnty  of  Christians  to  be  witnessM  mto 
Christ,  unto  which  is  added  some  help  to  self-examination,  1686.  An  Attest- 
ation to  Dr.  Mather's  Magnalia,  prefixed  to  that  work,  1697.     A  SermoD 

JOBH  DcsTCa  ni  ux  eilcniiva  bookHller  in  London,  but  onms  to  Uiii  eonutiT  U 
J.    Hs  lemaiDsd  hs 

ibiiifaed  la  I^don  "The  LUe  ud'Emin  oT  John  DBBtoOi'MnwUAb* 


1  SSt,  fn  the  doablii  parpose  of  leiling  booki  sad  oollmtiiig  debts.     Hs  lemsiDsd  hsra  sUI 
"  ''         *  ' 'D  aaqnaintuin,  partisaUrl;  with  th>  promipent  olBgjnuB  of  tta 


givei  aDamtuing  aooonnt  of  his  ™it  lo  New  England,  and  d»orib*i  mnnj  o(  tba  J  .  ...     

n«  then.  In  nig  will  h<  direaled  his  burial  to  be  "  Uw  Mvcntb  dsjr  afur  hli  death,  and  Ml 
befort,"  leatbe  ihonld  come  (o  life,  ai  hii  mother  had  done,  on  tho  daj  appointed  for  lirr  fiUMsaL 
Hb  died  about  1725. 

t  Jebeht  Ddshkr  wua  native  of  Boston;  was  gntdoaUd  with  tbe  moat  brilliant  reputathn  M 
Harvard  College,  in  IBSUi  afterwatda  went  Iq  Eniope  and  ipent  leversl  ;csn  at  the  Univmitr 
of  tltnoht,  where  he  stn^ed  theologj  and  nceived  the  degree  of  DoEtcr  of  Philoaophj ;  laltumJ  ' 
to  Ibie  country,  and  flndlD^oopmipeclof  anjoongenial  emplojment  hsrs,  went  lo  EnBland  who* 
tic  devoted  himielf  to  politics,  and  wrote  an  admirahlejAinphlet  in  defenee  of  the  Nsw  Huflmit 
Cbsrtan.  Ha  wu  appointed  agent  for  the  Prorioes  of  MassBshasstts  in  ITId,  in  whieh  eaiiaritr 
he  Hrved  till  hiidigmmloa  In  ITZl.  He  became  intimate  with  Lord  BoUn^irokSi  siiil  siln|i<sil 
hath  bit  politioaland  Teligioni  principles;  tbe  former  of  whlefa  he  sabssaBeuU j abandonad.  tln^ 

evince  great 
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''New  England's  duty  and  interest  to  be  an  habitation  of  justice 
and  holiness,"  1698.  A  Testimony  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
churches  of  New  England,  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  1701.  An  Epistle  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  Hale's  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Witchcraft,  1702. 
A  Preface  to  Thonias  Allen's  Invitation  to  Thirsty  Sinners,  1708.  The 
deplorable  state  of  New  EngLmd,  1708. 


■♦•- 


JOHN  DAVENPORT.* 

1637—1672. 

John  Davenport  was  bom  in  the  city   of  Coventry,  England,  in  the 
r  1597.     1^  parents  were  worthy   and  respectable  persons,  and  his 
er  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  city  in  which  he  resided.     His  mother 
[  shortly  after  his   birth,  though  not  till  she   had  devoted  him  to  the 
irioe  of  the  sanctuary.     At  the  age   of  fourteen,  he  had  made  great  pro- 
f    in  his   studies ;    and  he  was,   at  that  time,  (1611,)  admitted  to 
i-nose  College,    Oxford.     Here  he  remained  about  five  years ;  and 
,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  he  left  the  University,  and  entered 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  though  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of 


Having  officiated,  for  a  short  time,  as  chaplain   at   Hilton  Castle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Durham,   he   was  called  to  London,  where  he  laboured 
fint  as  assistant  to  another  clergyman,  but  soon  after  became  the  minister 
of  St.  Stephen*s  Church,  Coleman  street.     Here  he  acquired  great  celebrity, 
net  only  by  his  high  accomplishments  as  a  preacher,  but  by  a  most  laborious 
diseharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  ;  especially  by  remaining  in  the  city  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  minister- 
ing indiscriminately  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  classes. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount   of  labour  incident  to  his  charge  as  a 

nnnister,  he  did  not,  at  any  time,  intermit  his  more  general  studies  ;  and  in 

1025  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  having  passed  the  customary  trials  with  much 

approbation,  received  at  the  same  time  the  degrees   of  Master  of  Arts  and 

Bwhelor  of  Divinity. 

About  the  year  1626,  there  was  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  able  ministers  for  destitute  congregations.  With  a  view  to  accom- 
plish their  end,  a  fund  was  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  as  many  *'  lay  impropriations,"  (that  is,  tithes  which,  by  a  gross 
ilnuie,  had  become  the  property  of  laymen,)  as  possible  ;  and  the  income  of 
dieee  it  was  proposed  to  expend  for  the  support  of  preachers  or  lecturers  in 
those  churches  which  were  either,  not  at  all,  or  very  inadequately,  supplied. 
Kr.  Davenport,  with  a  number  of  other  distinguished  clergymen,  and  several 
Iiymen  of  note,  among  whom  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  engaged 
cinieBtly  in  this  enterprise  ;  but  Bishop  Laud,  regarding  the  movement  as 
finronrable  to  the  cause  of  nonconformity,  caused  the  trustees  who  conduct- 
ed the  business,    or,  as   they  were  called,  the  **  feoffcrs  in  trust,'*  to  be 

•Wood's  AihmuB  Oxon.^Mather'i  Mag,  III.— Brook'i  Lives,  III.— Trumbull's  Conn.,  I.- 
Siloidiisoo's  Mam, — Winthrop's  N.  E.— Holmes'  Am.  Ami.— Stiles'  Judges.— Allen's  Biog. 
Kei.— BMon's  Historioal  Discourses. 
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fttrajgned  before  the  Court  of  Bichcfiuer.  They  were  twelre  in  Dtmbtf^' 
and  Mr.  Dftrenport  wna  one  of  them;  the  Court  pronounced  the  whole  ^nr' 
cednre  illegal,  and  confiscated  the  monej  to  the  King's  uec. 

In  the  year  1631,  Mr.  Davenport  waa  summoned  before  Bishop  Land, 
and  was  subjected  to  trouble  and  expense  on  account  of  hia  Puritan  princi- 
ples. But  tip  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  eonfomiist ;  not  because  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  Eetablished  Church,  but  because, 
all  things  conaidered,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  it.  Having  heud 
that  John  Cotton  had  resigned  bis  charge  in  Boston,  England,  with  a  view 
of  making  his  escape  to  America,  he  sought  an  interview  with  him,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  indnee  him  to  change  his  purpose.  But  the  result 
was,  that  Mr.  Cotton,  instead  of  being  convinced  that  he  was  taking  a  false 
step,  succeeded  in  convincing  Mr.  Davenport  that  he  had  better  follow  his 
example,  at  least  so  far  as  to  withdraw  from  the  Established  Cbureb. 

Being  now  an  avowed  nonconformist,  Mr.  Davenport  became  specially 
obnoxious  to  his  Dioccxan,  and  felt  himself  in  jeopardy  while  he  remained 
within  his  reach.  But  he  was  the  minister  of  a  congregation  between  whom 
and  himself  there  existed  a  strong  attachment ;  and  he  could  not  consent 
to  force  a  disruption  of  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  them.  He  accordingly 
convened  the  principal  mcmbors  of  the  church,  and  while  ho  stated  to  them 
the  circumstances  which  seemed  to  render  it  necessary  to  his  safety  that  ha 
should  leave  the  country,  ho  acknowEodged  their  claim  upon  his  serricM, 
and  declared  himself  willing  to  remain  and  incur  all  the  consequent  haxard, 
if  they  desired  it.  The  rosult  was,  that  they  released  him  from  all  obIigs< 
tion  to  them,  and  accepted  his  resignation  with  great  sorrow. 

Having  remained  in  England  long  enough  to  excite  the  vigilance  of  some 
of  Bishop  Laud's  officials  in  respect  to  him,  he  betook  himself  to  Holland 
in  the  latter  part  of  1633.  On  his  urrival  there,  he  became  a  colleague 
with  the  Rev.  John  Paget,  for  many  years  pastor  of  an  English  church  U 
Amsterdam  ;  but,  as  he  soon  withstood  the  promiscuous  baptism  of  childnoi, 
which  was  practised  in  Holland,  he  became  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the 
sabjc;ct,  which,  in  about  two  years,  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his  publio 
ministry.  Having  resigned  bis  charge  in  1635,  he  opened  a  Catechetical 
exercise  at  his  own  lodgings,  which  was  held  every  Siibath  evening,  after 
the  public  services  in  the  churches  were  over.  This,  however,  was  fonad 
to  be  offensive  to  the  opposite  party,  and  in  a  short  time  he  left  Holland 
and  returned  to  London. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  long  been  a  zealous  friend  to  New  England.  He  h&d 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  obtaining  the  patent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  ;  and  had  contributed  both  time  and  money  in  aid  of  the  new  plan- 
tation, before  his  departure  to  Holland.  This  now  seemed  to  him  the  ouly 
Geld  on  which  ho  could  successfully  carry  out  his  ideas  of  ecclesiafticftl 
reform  ;  and  being  greatly  encouraged  by  a  letter  which  ho  received  about 
iliis  time  from  Mr.  Cotton,  he  soon  came  to  the  determination  of  migrating 
to  this  Western  world.  Accordingly,  having  made  the  requisite  prepan- 
tiona  for  his  voyage,  be  embarked  in  the  ship  Hector,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1637.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable  band 
of  colonists,  among  whom  were  bis  very  intimate  friond,  TheophUus  Eaton, 
and  Eaton's  son-in-law,  Edward  Hopkins,  both  of  whom  became  moob 
diatingnisbed  in  civil  life. 
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Mr.  DsYenport  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Cotton  and  his 
asBOciates,  who  joatly  regarded  him  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  sustaining 
the  interests  of  religion  here.  He  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  on  account  of  the  Antinomian  and  Familistic  notions  then  so 
extensively  prevalent ;  and  he  had  an  important  agency  in  settling  that  per- 
ilous controversy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Synod  of  Cambridge, 
and,  at  the  close  of  its  sessions,  he  announced  the  result  in  a  sermon  from 
Phil.  III.,  16 ;  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  **  showed  the  occasion  of  differ- 
ences among  Christians,  and,  with  much  wisdom  and  sound  argument, 
persuaded  the  people  to  imity." 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1638,  Mr.  Davenport,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
the  fiunilies  who  had  come  with  him,  sailed  from  Boston  to  Quinipiac,  to 
which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  New  Haven.  Both  Mr.  Davenport 
and  Mr.  Eaton  had  previously  visited  this  place,  and  were  greatly  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  that  region  was  not 
included  in  the  limits  of  any  patent  already  given,  they  hoped  that  a  resi- 
dence there  would  put  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  authority  of  any 
Oovemor  General.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  motive  that  influenced 
them  in  their  removal,  was,  that  they  might  frame  their  church  and  common- 
"wealth  in  their  own  way,  and  on  a  model  that  seemed  to  them  more  scriptural 
'than  any  other.  This  company  of  pilgrims  reached  'their  destined  home 
^Quinipiac)  on  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Davenport  being  then  forty-one  years 
^  age.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  the  armed  men,  with  their 
"vives  and  children,  assembled  at  beat  of  drum,  under  a  spreading  oak,  to 
ci^age  in  the  duty  of  religious  worship.  Mr.  D.  preached  from  Math,  iv., 
1 ;  and  his  subject  was  **  The  temptations  of  the  wilderness." 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1639,  the  preparatory  steps  having  been  taken,  ''all 
"fthe  free  planters  *'  met  in  a  barn  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  civil  govern- 
nent ;  and  Mr.  D.  preached  on  the  occasion  from  Proverbs  ix.,  1.     On  the 
22d  of  August  following,  the  church  was  constituted,  and  Mr.  D.  shortly 
mSter  was  chosen  pastor.     He  was  set  apart  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  lay  brethren,  though  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  of  Hartford 
^ere  both  present,  and  one  of  them  offered  the  prayer.     This  ceremony  was 
not  intended  to  imply  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination, 
which  Mr.  D.  had  already  received,  but  was  a  mere  recognition  of  his  having 
become  the  pastor  of  that  particular  church.     From  this  period,  he  lived  in 
great  quietude  and  usefulness  for  many  years.     It  was  a  source  of  much 
enjoyment  to  him  that  his  early  friend  Eaton,  who  was,  for  many  years,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  new  Colony,  was  his  neighbour,  and  that  he  could  find  in  him  a 
belper  in  every  good  work. 

In  1651,  the  Second  church  in  Boston,  then  recently  formed,  sent  him  an 
invitation  to  become  their  pastor ;  but  his  relations  to  his  own  people  and 
to  the  Colony  at  largo  were  such,  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty,  at  that 
time,  to  remove  to  any  other  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  several  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  Court 
that  condemned  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold  fled  to  this  country.  Two  of 
them,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  who  had  been  Major  Generals  in  Cromwell's 
army,  finding  their  way  to  New  Haven,  were  concealed,  for  more  than  a 
month,  in  Mr.  Davenport's  house  ;  and  he  even  preached  a  sermon  which 
WIS  designed  and  adapted  to  awaken  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  Mr.  D.  was, 
at  one  time,  thought  to  be  in  danger  of  being  arrested  for  the  part  which  he 
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took  in  the  matter ;  but  he  showed  himself  entirely  fearless,  and  the  clamour 
gradually  died  away. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  grievously  afflicted  by  the  introduction  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  *' Half-way  Covenant."  At  a  Synod  held  at  Boston 
in  1662,  it  was  decided  that  all  persons  who  had  been  baptised  in  their 
infancy,  and  who,  on  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  would  recognise  their 
covenant  obligations,  should  be  allowed  to  bring  their  children  for  baptism. 
This  result  of  the  Synod  greatly  divided  the  churches  throughout  the 
country ;  and  no  one  opposed  it  more  earnestly  or  more  efficiently  than  Mr. 
Davenport.  It  was  to  this  point  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  standing  in  the 
Church  of  Holland ;  and  he  had  not  grown  more  tolerant  of  what  he  regard- 
ed then  with  such  strong  disapprobation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy,  the  First  church  ia  Boston  was  deprived 
by  death  of  both  its  ministers — Norton  and  Wilson :  both  were  in  favour 
of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  church  members 
agreed  with  them  in  opinion.  But,  as  the  vacant  church  was  conudered 
one  of  great  importance,  to  the  responsibilities  of  which  no  young  man 
could  be  adequate,  the  eyes  of  the  majority  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Daven- 
port,— notwithstanding  he  was  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  suffering 
under  considerable  bodily  infirmity.  A  call  was  sent  to  him,  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  accept,  and  did  accept,  though  his  congregation  at 
New  Haven  clung  to  him  with  the  utmost  tenacity,  utterly  refusing  him  a 
dismission,  and  at  last  only  passively  allowing  him  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  considerable  party  ia  the  church  at  Boston, 
and  among  them  several  persons  of  note,  who  vigorously  opposed  his  settle- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  his  holding  views  difierent  from  their  own  in  respect 
to  the  **  Half-way  Covenant."  These  finally  withdrew,  and  were  organized 
at  Charlestown  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  *'  Old  South  Church."  A 
controversy  now  commenced  between  the  two  churches,  which  was  carried 
on  with  no  little  asperity  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Daven- 
port and  Mr.  James  Allen  were  installed  as  co-pastors  of  the  First  church 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1668. 

Mr.  Davenport's  ministry  in  Boston  was  very  brief.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1672,  in  the  seventy- third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  friend  John  Cotton.  His  portrait  is  in  the  museum 
of  Yale  College. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Davenport's  character  is  from  the  seventh 
of  the  '*  Historical  Discourses"  of  Dr.  Bacon, — the  present  pastor  of  the 
church  which  that  venerable  man  established : — 

"  From  his  early  youth  to  his  death,  he  was  devoted  to  study.  Those  lucubrations 
of  his  which  in  London  were  protracted  into  the  late  hoars  of  the  night,  were  not  dis- 
continued when  he  had  removed  into  a  deeper  wilderness  than  tha^  which  is  now 
spread  around  the  hase  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  he  was  '  almost  continually 
in  his  study  and  family,  except  some  public  work  or  private  duty  called  him  forth  :' 
and  '  he  was  so  close  and  bent  a  student  that  the  rude  Pagans  themselves  took  much 
notice  of  it,  and  the  Indian  savages  in  the  neighborhood  would  call  him, — So  big^udy 


man ' 


**  The  fruit  of  his  studies  was  manifest  in  his  sermons,  and  in  his  published  works. 
He  was  eminently  familiar  with  the  Scripture^,  which  he  often  quoted  in  the  original 
tongues,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  some  delicate  shade  of  meaning,  invisible  in  the 
translation.  His  skill  in  evolving  ft*om  the  Scriptures,  not  merely  their  historical  or 
grammatical  signification,  but  those  *  uses'  of  'doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness '  for  which  *  all  Scripture  is  profitable,'  showed  that  his  studies 
brought  him  into  communion,  not  with  the  letter  only,  but  with  the  living  Spirit.  He 
was  a  true  master  of  the  art'  of  logiC;  as  it  was  taught  in  those  days,  an  art  In  the 
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€f  whleh  the  mind  wm  trained  to  tlie  power  of  aeate  dberlmiiMtUm  and 
mmif^k,  Tmteed  of  beinr.— ■«•  his  weaker  eotemporariet  were  jiroiie  to  be,— « 
risve  to  tlie  teclwilcaHtiei  of  the  art,  he  nied  them  as  easily  as  an  expert  workman 
«■•■  the  tools  of  hia  trade.  None  in  a  debate  oonld  better  state  the  point  in  question ; 
Mae  eould'  deleet  more  promptlyi  or  expose  more  strikingly  the  fallacious  statements, 
cr  tlM  faeonelnalve  arguments  of  an  opponent.  His  rarlons  stores  of  knowledge 
jjifctded  him  at  need,  those  ready  and  lively  illnstrations  which  are  often  more  eflbc- 
vre  than  dry  argnment  can  be.  Some  specimens  of  a  work  in  Latin  from  his  pen 
r  that  he  need  that  Ungnage,  not  as  many  theologians  have  used  it,  with  barbar- 
idiMns,  bnt  with  a  degree  of  gracefulness  and  elegance. 
"  I  cannot  bnt  conceiTe  of  him,  as  characterised  by  great  dignity  of  manners,  com- 
nadr—as  tme  dignity  must  erer  be — with  conrtesy.  '  He  had  been  acquainted  with 
mt  men  and  great  things:'  he  had  seen  the  world  in  all  its  phases:  and  he  appears 
hmre  been  always  treated  with  that  respect  which  is  not  often  withheld  fh>m  those 
Ib  whom  the  honest  self-respect  fW>m  which  proceeds  true  dignity  of  manners,  is 
adn^ed  with  the  kindness,  which  is  the  soul  of  courtesy. 

"Hia  sermons,  as  he  prepared  them  for  the  pulpit,  appear  to  have  been  not  dis- 
lea  ftdly  written  out,  after  the  manner  now  adopted  by  the  most  accomplbhed 
Sni^and  preachers,  but  outlines,  with  somewhat  extended  sketches  of  the  lead- 
_  topics,  to  be  CMnpleted  and  enlivened  by  the  fWsedom  and  fire  of  extemporaneous 
yttraace.  Hence  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  Judge  of  hb  power  in  the  pulpit  by 
wiKf  ■pecimens  of  his  preaching  which  have  come  down  to  us.  That  there  was  Hie  and 
i^iM  IB  his  discourses,  may  be  seen  on  almost  any  page  of  his  '  Saints  Anchor-hold.' 
ijiat  the  testimonr  of  his  cotemporaries  is  all  that  we  have,  to  tell  us  of  what  he 
MStoallT  was  in  the  pulpit.  One  who  was  long  acquainted  with  hb  reputation,  and 
wIm>9  after  Us  remoyal  to  Boston,  must  have  often  seen  him,  says,— ^  He  was  a  person 
%9Md  exception  and  oompare  for  all  ministerial  abilities;'  and  that  even  in  his  latest 
y9gn,  *  he  was  of  that  viyacity  that  the  strength  of  hb  memory,  profbundnoss  of  hb 
fHQgnmit.  Iloridness  of  hb  elocution,  were  little,  if  at  all,  abated  in  him.'  Another, 
«te|  Ib  his  youth,  was  the  particular  fHend  of  Davenport  the  aged,  says, — ^  He  was 
a  friBody  preacher.  I  have  heard  some  say  who  knew  him  in  hb  younger  years,  that 
ha  ma  then  verjr  fbrvent  and  vehement  as  to  the  manner  of  hb  delivery,  but  in  hb 
years  he  did  very  much  imitate  lit.  Cotton,  whom,  in  the  gravity  of^hb  counte- 
i|  he  did  somewhat  resemble.    8ie  UU  siaaiM,  «ie  oraftr^tat.' " 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Davenport's  publioations  : — Royal  edict  for 
exercises :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  London,  1629.    A  Letter  to  the 


Stidi  elassis,  ooneeming  Mr.  John  Paget,  1634.  Instructions  to  the 
Bden  of  the  English  Ghnroh,  1684.  Report  of  some  proceedings  against 
Jelm  Paget,  1634.  Allegations  of  Soriptnre  against  the  baptising  of  some 
khd  of  infonts,  1684.  Protestation  about  the  publishing  of  his  writings, 
16M.  An  apologetioal  Reply  to  a  book  called  *'  An  Answer  to  the  unjust 
iMniliint  of  William  Best,  1686.  Profession  of  Faith  made  publicly  b^re 
Iha  congregation,  &c.,  1642.  Answer  to  the  Elders  of  the  several  churches 
k  New  England,  unto  the  Nine  Positions  sent  over  to  them  from  England, 
1648.  The  Knowledge  of  Christ  in  regard  to  types,  &o.,  1668.  The 
Messiah  is  already  come :  A  Sermon,  1658.  Catechism  containing  the 
ikM  heads  of  the  Christian  religion,  1659.  The  Samts'  Anchor-hold  in  all 
storms  and  tempests,  in  sundry  sermons,  1661.  Another  Essay  for  the 
kvwtigation  of  the  truth,  in  answer  to  two  questions,  &c.,  1668.  Election 
Sermon  at  Boston,  1669.  God*8  Call  to  Che  people  to  turn  unto  Him,  &c.: 
Two  Fast-day  Sermons  in  New  England,  1670.  Power  of  Congregational 
Churches  asserted  and  vindicated,  1672.  A  Discourse  about  oivil  govem- 
Ment  in  a  new  plantation,  1678.  [This  tract  erroneously  bears  the  name 
of  John  Cotton  on  its  title  page.]  A  Latin  Epistle  to  John  Bury  on  the 
wdon  of  Protestant  Churches. 

He  wrote  several  Introductions  to  other  men's  works  ;  among  which  his 
Epistle  before  Scudder's  ** Daily  Walk"  is  mentioned  as  worthy  to  be 
leekoned  itself  a  book.  He  wrote  an  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song,  which 
was  just  going  into  the  press  at  London,  when  the  death  of  the  undertaker 
of  the  publication  stopped  it.     He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  John  Cotton,  (never 
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published,)  which  was  onoe  in  Gbyenior  Hntehiiwon's  haads,  hai  it  lUnr 
lost. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  a  aon,  Joh%  who  settled  at  New  Haven,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  November  27,  1668,  and  had  five 
children  ;  one  of  whom,  John^  was  the  minister  of  Stamfind,  CoimeetaoQt, 
and  another,  Abigail,  was  married  to  the  Bev.  James  Pieipont  of  New 
Haven. 


■♦«- 


SAMUEL  EATON  * 

1637—1640. 

Samuel  Eaton  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Richard  Eaton,  Vicar  of  Ckeat 
Bud  worth  in  Cheshire,  and  the  brother  of  Theophilns  Eaton,  Governor  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1624,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1628. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  University,  he  took  orders  fend  was  beneficed  in  the 
Church  of  England.  But,  having  been  puritanically  edacated,  he  could  not 
conscientiously  conform  in  every  partieidar,  and,  on  the  whole,  felt  little  at 
home  in  his  ecclesiastical  relations.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1687, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  afterwards  the  Governor,  and  the  Bev.  John 
Davenport,  and  was  associated  with  them  in  the  early  settlement  of  New 
Haven,  and  with  Mr.  Davenport  in  his  pastoral  charge.  He  is  said  to  have 
differed  from  his  colleague  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  civil  government ; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  reason  for  his  leaving  the  Colony ;-— his 
brother,  according  to  Cotton  Mather,  having  advised  to  the  measure.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1640,  with  the  design  of  gathering  there  a  company 
of  emigrants  who  should  settle  Totoket,  (afterwards  Branford,)  of  which  a 
grant  had  been  made  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  friends  to  come  over  from  England  to  ensure  its  settlement. 

Mr  Eaton,  after  leaving  New  Haven,  was  detained  for  some  time  at  Boe> 
ton  :  where  his  preaching  excited  so  much  interest  that  vigorous  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  his  services  there  permanently  ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
their  proposals.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  such  an  improve- 
ment in  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country,  and  so 
much  more  toleration  exercised  towards  the  Puritan  party  than  when  he 
had  left  it,  a  few  years  before,  that  he  soon  reUnquished  the  idea  of  return- 
ing to  New  England,  and  resolved  again  to  exercise  his  function  as  a 
minister  in  his  native  country.  He  soon  gathered  a  Congregational  church 
in  Duckenficid  in  Cheshire ;  and  afterwards  removed,  probably  with  some 
part  of  his  congregation,  to  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Stockport.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  serious  difficulty  with  his  people,  some  of  whom,  it  is 
ftaid  by  Calamy  **  ran  things  to  a  great  height,  and  grew  wiser  than  their 
minbter."  In  1662,  he  was  ejected  and  silenced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
After  this,  he  attended  on  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Angier  of  Denton ;  as  did 
many  of  his  former  hearers,  some  of  whom  had  contracted  a  prejudioe 
against  him  while  he  was  their  minister,  but  became  kindly  disposed  in  con- 
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sequence  of  being  brought  to  commune  with  him  in  difficulties  and  trials. 
After  a  scene  of  protracted  suffering  from  various  causes,  he  died,  at  Den- 
ton in  Lancashire,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1665,  aged  sixty-eight,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  there.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  according  to 
his  own  appointment,  from  the  words, — "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
&c.  The  preacher  dwelt  much  on  the  afflictions  of  the  deceased.  He  spoke 
of  him  as  having  been  **  much  afflicted  in  his  estate  in  the  times  of  the 
former  Bishops,"  and  as  having  been  more  recently  "  afflicted  in  his  body, 
liberty,  friends,  good  name,  and  oft  times  and  many  ways  troubled  and  grieved 
in  his  spirit."  His  afflictions  had  been  **  many  and  great,  and  some  of  long 
continuance."  *'  He  had  been  wronged  in  his  good  name,  not  by  enemies,  but 
friends."  *'  He  had  suffered  for  a  season  the  loss  of  speech,  being  thus 
unfitted  for  public  service."  **Some  of  those  to  whom  he  had  preached, 
and  with  whom  he  had  walked,  had  greatly  distressed  his  heart  with  their 
errors  in  doctrine,  and  their  scandals  and  divisions ;  some  had  returned  him 
evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  good  will ;  and  had  filled  him  with  reproaches." 
"He  had  *'been  dying  many  years,"  and  at  last  departed  in  an  evil  time, 
leaving  his  friends  and  the  Church  of  God  in  great  and  general  affliction. 
Yet  he  died  not  till  God  having  humbled' him  and  proved  him,  had  **  cleared 
his  innocency,  and  restored  him  to  some  measure  of  usefulness."  **By  the 
^odness  of  God  he  died,  notwithstanding  all  his  enemies,  in  his  own  house 
«iid  bed,  and  came  to  his  grave  in  peace,  according  to  his  heart's  desire."* 

Cotton  Mather  says, — **  He  was  a  very  holy  man,  and  a  person  of  great 
learning  and  judgment,  and  a  most  incomparable  preacher."  Dr.  Calamy 
says, — **  He  left  no  children,  but  left  a  good  name  among  persons  of  all 
persuasions."  Wood,  the  author  of  the  Athenae  Oxonienses,  and  a  vigor- 
oaa  opposer  of  the  Puritans,  says  that  he  was  **  held  in  wonderful  esteem," 
hj  the  Puritans  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  a  **  most 
pestilent  leading  person"  among  them. 

The  followiug  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Eaton's  publications : — A  Defence  of 
sundry  positions  and  Scriptures  alleged  to  justify  the  Congregational  way, 
1645.  Defence  of  sundry  positions  and  Scriptures  for  tho  Congregational 
way  justified  ;  the  second  part,  1646.  [In  this  and  the  preceding  work,  he 
was  assisted  by  his  colleague  at  Duckenficld,  Timothy  Taylor.]  The  mys- 
tery of  God  incarnate,  or  the  Word  made  flesh  cleared  up,  &c.,  1650. 
Vindication  or  further  confirmation  of  some  of  the  Scriptures,  produced  to 
prove  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  distorted  and  miserably  wrested  and 
abused  by  Mr.  John  Knowles,  &c.,  1651.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction, and  of  the  reconciliation  of  God's  part  to  the  creature:  Printed 
with  the  Vindication.  Discourse  concerning  the  springing  and  spreading 
of  error,  and  of  the  means  of  cure  and  of  preservation  against  it :  Printed 
jdso  with  the  Vindication.  Treatise  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  covenant, 
showing  that  they  oblige  not.  [The  date  is  not  given,  but  it  was  replied  to 
in  1650.]     The  Quakers  confuted,  &c.,  1659. 

•  The  Fancna  Sermon,  from  which  these  are  extncta,  is  foond  in  the  woriu  of  Oliyer  Hey- 
wood.  V. 
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HENRY  WHITFIELD  * 

1637—1650. 

Henry  Whitfield  was  born  in  England,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of 
an  eminent  lawyer.  His  father  originally  designed  him  for  the  profession 
of  Law,  and  educated  him  first  at  one  of  the  Universities,  and  then  at  the 
Inns  of  Court.  He,  however,  having  become  early  impressed  with  religious 
truth,  chose  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and,  accordingly  he  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  Law,  and  directed  his  studies  with  reference  to  the 
clerical  profession. 

In  due  time  he  commenced  preaching,  and  became  minister  of  Ockham, 
in  Surrey,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  an  abundant  blessing. 
Not  only  in  the  town  where  he  resided,  but  in  the  adjacent  country,  many 
were  supposed  to  have  been  converted  through  his  instrumentality.  At 
length,  being  encouraged  by  the  success  that  attended  his  labours  abroad, 
and  having,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  best  church  livings,  a  handsome  pri- 
vate income,  he  procured  and  maintained  another  godly  minister  at  Ockham, 
that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  itinerating  among  the  destitute  places. 
The  result  of  these  labours  of  love  was  most  benign  and  cheering  to  both 
himself  and  others. 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years  he  conformed  to  the  various  rites  and 
usages  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  yet  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
many  of  the  nonconformists.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  hospitality, 
especially  towards  those  whom  he  considered  as  suffering  from  an  invasion 
of  their  religious  rights. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  his  intimacy  with  the  nonconformists  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  own  mind  with  reference  to  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  Certain  it  is  that  he  became  fully  convinced  that  they  were  right, 
and  that  he  felt  constrained  ultimately  to  declare  himself  of  their  number. 
This  soon  involved  him  in  troubles  from  which  he  had  protected  others. 
Archbishop  Laud  prosecuted  him  for  refusing  to  read  the  **Book  of 
Sports  ;"  and,  being  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  self-denial,  instead 
of  attempting  to  meet  the  prosecution,  he  peaceably  resigned  his  charge 
And  his  benefice. 

As  he  saw  no  prospect  of  any  change  favourable  to  his  wishes  in  the 
state  of  the  Church,  or  of  his  being  advantageously  employed  as  a  minister 
in  his  native  country,  he  now  formed  the  purpose  of  coming  to  New  Eng- 
land. Accordingly,  he  disposed  of  his  personal  estate,  and  in  the  year 
1637  came  with  Governor  Eaton  to  New  Haven.  He  was  accompanied  by 
many  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  from  Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex,  who 
had  become  so  much  attached  to  his  ministry  that  they  shrunk  from  no 
sacrifice  by  means  of  which  they  might  enjoy  it. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he,  with  his  friends,  commenced 
the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Guilford,  having  previously  purchased  the 
land  from  the  native  Indians  who  occupied  it.  They  gave  the  place  its 
name  from  a  town  in  Surrey,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  them  had  emi- 

•  Mather's  Mag.,  III.— Brook's  Lives,  III.— History  of  Guilford  in  Maw.  Ilbt.  Coll.,  IV.— 
Indian  Converts,  by  Experience  Mayhow. 
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gnUed.  There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  haying  been 
ordained  here ;  so  that  it  is  presumed  that  he  exereised  his  ministerial  office 
by  the  same  authority  as  in  England. 

Bir.  Whitfield  may  be  considered  as  haying  been,  in  eyery  sense,  the 
head  and  father  of  the  plantation  ;  and  they  looked  up  to  him  with  a  truly 
filial  regard.  He  had  a  large  estate,  and  a  large  heart,  which  enabled  him 
not  only  to  deyise,  but  to  accomplish,  liberal  things.  He  built,  at  his  own 
expense,  a  firm,  and  for  those  days,  a  large  and  elegant,  stone  house,  which 
served  as  a  fort  for  himself  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  still 
remains  a  monument  of  his  beneyolence  and  public  spirit. 

Of  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  minbtry  at  Guilford  no  record  is 
Imown  to  exist ;  though  the  tradition  is,  that  he  exercised  a  commanding 
influence,  the  sphere  of  which  extended  much  beyond  his  own  congregation. 
After  remaining  with  his  people  about  twelye  years,  he  was  induced,  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  times  in  England,  under  the  Commonwealth, 
^o  return  to  his  natiye  country.  Seyeral  of  the  planters  returned  with  him, 
though  the  mass  of  them  remained  behind, — not  howeyer  without  the  expec- 
tation of  ultimately  following  him.  He  offered  them  his  estate  on  very  low 
terms;  but,  either  on  account  of  their  poverty  or  the  expectation  of  soon 
leaying  the  country,  they  declined  making  the  purchase  ;  though  they  after- 
ivards  regretted  their  determination.  He  left  his  church  under  the  care  of 
lu8  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Higginson.  Cotton  Mather  says,  that,  '*  at 
tlie  time  of  parting,  the  whole  town  accompanied  him  unto  the  water  side, 
ivith  a  spring  tide  of  tears.** 

Mr.  Whitfield  left  Guilford   in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1650, 
and  repaired  first   to  Boston,   with  a  view  to  embark  for  England.     The 
▼essel  in  which  he  took  passage  to  Boston,  stopped  for  ten  days  at  Martha's 
Vineyard;  and   this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the   celebrated 
Mayhew,  so  well  known  for  his  benevolent  labours  among  the  Indians.     He 
accompanied   Mr.  Mayhew   to   several   Indian  meetings,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  them,  as  well  as  with  the 
intelligence  and  propriety  which  the  Indian  children  evinced  in  answering 
the  questions  that  were  put  to  them.     Mr.  Whitfield  afterwards  wrote  con- 
cerning Mr.  Mayhew  as  follows : — 

"  Thus  having  seen  a  short  model  of  his  way,  and  of  the  pains  he  took,  I  made 
some  inquiry  about  Mr.  Mayhew  himself  and  about  his  subsistence;  because  I  saw  but 
a  nuall  and  slender  appearance  of  outward  conveniences  of  lift)  in  any  comfortable 
way.  The  man  himself  was  modest,  and  I  could  get  little  from  him,  but  after,  I 
understood  from  others  how  short  things  were  with  him,  and  how  he  was  many  times 
forced  tolabour  with  his  own  hands,  having  a  wife  and  three  small  children,  who 
depended  upon  him  to  provide  necessaries  for  them;  having  not  half  so  much 
yearly  coming  in,  in  a  settled  way,  as  an  ordinary  labourer  gets  there  among  them; 
jet  he  is  cheerful  amidst  these  straits,  and  none  hear  him  complain.  The  truth  is.  he 
will  not  leave  the  work  in  which  his  heart  is  engaged;  for  on  my  knowledge,  if  he 
would  have  left  the  work,  and  employed  himself  otherwhere,  he  might  have  had  a 
more  competent  and  comfortable  maintenance.  I  mention  this  the  rather,  because  I 
have  some  hope  that  some  pious  mind  who  reads  this,  might  be  inwardly  moved  to 
consider  his  condition  and  come  to  his  succour,  for  his  encouragement  in  this  great 
work." 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Whitfield  was  cordially  greeted  by  his 
old  friends,  and  he  continued  through  life  to  command  the  respect  of  many 
in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  He  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Winchester, 
where   he  probably   continued  till   his  death,    which  is  supposed  to  have 
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ooourred  about  the  time  of  the  BestontioB.    He  was  the  nthor  of  aireik 
entitled, — "Some  hdlp  to  stir  up  to  GhriBtian  duties,"  Ac.,  1686. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  him, — 

"His  way  of  preaching  was  much  like  Dr.  Slbbf*;  and  there  waa  a  marveUens 
mi^estT  and  sanctity  observable  in  it.  He  carried  much  anthoritj  with  him;  and 
usin^  n^quently  to  visit  the  particular  ftmilies  of  his  flock,  with  profitable  discounet 
on  the  great  concerns  of  their  interior  state,  H  Is  not  easy  to  describe  the  reverenda 
with  which  they  entertained  him." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Buggies,   one  of  his  successors  in  the  minisiiy  ai 

Guilford,  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  good  scholar,  a  gzeaft 

divine,  and  an  excellent  preacher." 


■*•♦- 


THOMAS  GOBBET  * 

1687—1686. 

Thomas  Cobbet  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  England,  in  the 
year  1608.  His  parents  were  in  somewhat  humble  circumstances,  and  sub- 
sequently came  to  New  England,  where  they  spent  their  latter  years.  In 
due  time,  be  became  a  student  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  but,  when  the 
plague  raged  there,  be,  with  some  others,  put  himself  imder  the  instruction 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Twiss  of  his  native  town.  He  entered  the  ministry 
and  was  first  settled  in  a  small  place  in  Lincolnshire.  In  consequence  cf 
his  nonconformity,  he  found  it  impossible  to  exercise  his  ministry  with 
quietude,  safety,  or  usefulness  ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  field  of  labour  in 
this  Western  wilderness.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  this  country  in  the  same 
ship  with  John  Davenport,  and  arrived  here  June  26,  1687.  He  was  soon 
invited  by  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  who  had  preceded  him 
a  few  years  in  his  emigration,  and  who  was  then  comfortably  settled  as  the 
minister  of  Lynn,  to  become  his  colleague.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  the  two  laboured  together  in  the  utmost  harmony  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  One  year  their  salary  was  reduced  to  thirty  pounds  each  ;  and  that 
same  year  the  town  sufiered  a  loss  by  disease  among  the  cattle,  of  not  less 
than  three  hundred  pounds  ;  which  Cotton  Mather  reckons  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  their  parsimony.  Mr.  Cobbet,  finding  his  support  at  Lynn  insuffi- 
cient, accepted  an  invitation  to  preach,  and  ultimately  to  settle,  at  Ipswich ; — 
Mr.  Rogers  having  then  recently  died,  and  Mr.  Norton  having  removed  to 
Boston.  Here  he  continued  diligently  engaged  in  his  work,  until  he  was 
called  to  his  reward.  He  died  November  5,  1685,  aged  seventy -seven. 
From  the  records  of  the  town,  it  appears  that  the  sxpenses  of  the  funeral 
were  about  eighteen  pounds,  including  thirty  two  gdlons  of  wine  at  four 
shillings,  sixty-two  pounds  of  sugar,  cider  and  ginger,  and  some  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves. 

Mr.  Cobbet  left  a  widow,  who  died  the  next  year,  and  four  children, — 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  other  children  b3  had  previously  lost 
by  death.  His  son  Samuel  (as  is  supposed)  wa:4  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1668,  and  was  living  in  1698.     The  epitarh  which  Cotton  Mather 
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Amiffmi  for  Mr,  Gobbet,  thongh  noTor  insoribed  upon  his  tombstone,  was 
7«t  80  pertinoit  thai  it  will  yeiy  well  bear  to  be  translated.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "Stay,  passenger^  fi»r  hen  Kea  a  treaaore,  Thomas  Cobbet,  of 
whoae  ayailing  prayers  and  most  approved  manners,  you,  if  an  inhabitant  of 
New  England,  need  not  be  told.  If  you  cultiTate  piety,  admire  him ;  if 
jOtt  wish  for  happiness,  follow  him." 

TbiB  following  incidents,  gathered  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Felt  from  the  Colony 
Baoords,  sufficiently  indicate  the  high  place  which  Mr.  Cobbet  held  among 
fli(a  deigy  of  that  day : — 

"  1657,  Janie  6th.  He  is  one  of  thirteen  dden  who  meet  in  Boston  on  ecclesiasti- 
eal  questions,  proposed  by  the  Legfslatnre  of  Connecticut.  Dirines  Arom  other  Colo- 
■Isa  wore  io  meet  wKh  them.  The  mahi  toljeet  for  their  deliberation  was  the  baptism 
of  children.— 1661,  June  7th.  Mr.  Cobbet  is  on  a  conmilttee  to  consider  'our  patent 
laws,  and  privileges  and  duty  to  his  Mi^iesty .'  Their  report  was  made  June  lOtn,  and 
was  a  Tcry  interesting  document  on  account  of  its  relativeness  to  the  critical  state  of 
Ifas  Colon^.*»1662,  May  7th.  the  Legislature  grant  him  five  hundred  acres  of  land.-* 
1668,  April  14th.  He  is  one  of  six  clergjmen  appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  argae 
with  sereral  Baptists  in  Boston  against  their  particular  tenets. — 1671,  May  Slat.  He  is 
among  fifteen  ministers  who  had  connselled  the  Third  church  of  Boston  to  form  a  soci- 
eCj  1^  themselves,  and  who  now  present  an  address  to  the  Legislature,  requesting 
thai,  as  their  conunittee  reported  them  last  year  to  bo  disorganisers,  for  having  given 
such  counsel,  they  may  nave  a  hearing  either  before  the  Court  or  a  convention  of 
elAiches.  The  Court  considered  their  address,  and  owned  that  tiieir  committee  had 
uttered  themselves  improperly. — 1676,  Augnst  0th.  Mr.  Cobbet  is  of  twenty-fl>ur 
sUen,  who  assemble  in  Boston,  by  desire  of  the  assistants,  to  advise  them  about  the 
complaint  of  Gorges  and  Mason  to  the  King.  This  year  he  was  severely  tried  in  the 
csBture  of  his  son  by  the  Indians  at  the  Eastward.  Public  prajers  were  oflfered  not 
puj  in  his  own  congregation ,  bat  also  in  others  of  the  vicinity,  for  the  deliversnce  of 
tUs  captive.  They  wer^  answered,  and  the  heart  of  an  afflicted  parent  was  comforted. 
1617.    Mr.  Cobbet  writes  a  narrative  of  striking  events  to  Increase  Mather." 

Mr.  Gobbet  preached  two  Election  Sermons ; — one  in  1649,  and  the  othor 
la  1666.  He  was  regarded  as  among  not  only  the  best  preachers,  but  the 
belt  writers,  of  his  time,  in  New  England.  He  published  in  1648,  A  Yindi- 
ealion  of  the  covenant  of  the  children  of  church  members ;  in  1645,  A 
Deftnee  of  Infant  Baptism,  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Cotton  in  his  preface 
Id  Norton's  Answer  to  ApoUonius ;  in  1653,  The  Civil  Magistrate's  power 
in  matters  of  religion  modestly  debated,  &c.,  with  an  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
eaUed  **  111  news  from  England,"  by  John  Clark  of  Bhode  Island  ;  in  1654, 
A  Practical  Discourse  on  Prayer ;  in  1656,  A  Treatise  on  the  hont>ur  due 
ftom  children  to  their  parents. 

The  author  of  the  Magnalia,  in  rendering  his  high  testimony  to  Mr.  Cob- 
bet's  work  on  prayer,  says, — 

"Of  an  the  works  written  by  Mr.  Cobbet,  none  deserves  more  to  be  read  by  the 
worid,  or  to  live  till  the  general  burning  of  the  world,  than  that  of  prayer.  And 
ladeea  prayer,  the  subject  so  experimentally,  and  therefore  judiciously,  therefbre 
^cfltably,  therein  handled,  was  not  the  least  of  those  things  fbr  which  Mr.  Cobbet 
was  remarkable.  Ho  was  a  very  praying  man,  and  his  prayers  were  not  more  observ* 
iUe  throuffhont  New  England  for  the  argumentative,  the  importunate,  and,  I  had 
afaaost  said,  filially  familiar  strains  of  them,  than  for  the  wonderfhl  successes  that 
attended  them.  Our  Cobbet  might  certainly  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  cata- 
tene  of  those  eminent  saints,  whose  experiences  have  notably  exemplified  the  power 
of  prayer  unto  the  world.  That  golden  chain,  one  end  whereof  is  tied  unto  the  tongue 
of  man,  and  the  otiicr  end  unto  the  ear  of  Grod,  our  Cobbet  was  always  pulling  at; 
sad  he  often  pulled  unto  such  marvellous  purpose  that  the  neighbours  were  almost 
lesdy  to  sing  of  him,  as  Claudian  did  upon  the  prosperous  prayers  of  Theodosins— 

'O  nhnium  dilecte  Deo.'^' 
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WILLIAM  HOOKE  • 

1637— 165fi. 

WiLLlAK  HooRE  was  born  in  Soathampton,  EDgtaud,  of  liigbl; 
reepectable  puente,  in  the  year  1601.  He  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1816,  where  he  was  admitted  to  tbo  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1620, 
and  of  H.  A.  in  1623.  Wood  speaks  of  him  at  this  time  as  being 
*'  esteemed  b  close  student  and  a  religious  person."  Having  received  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  he  became  Vicar  of  Axmouth  in  Pevonsbire, 
where  he  continned  several  years.  Both  his  preaching  and  his  iioncou- 
fonnitj  rendered  him  an  object  of  diBpieaBuro  with  the  reigning  powers 
until  at  length  he  formed  and  cxoeuted  the  purpoae  of  easting  in  bis  lot  with 
th<ne  who  had  migrated  to  New  England. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  Mr.  Hooke  came  to  this  countrj'  i  bnt  it 
WM  probably  in  or  about  the  year  1G36.  Immediately  afier  the  Rcttlemcnt 
of  Taunton  in  1637,  we  find  him  the  piistor  of  the  church  in  that  place. 
He  was  inducted  into  office  by  such  men  as  John  Wilson  and  Richard 
Mather. 

He  remuned  at  Taunton  not  far  from  seven  years ;  during  whieh  lime  lie 
was  aaeooiated  in  bi»  ministerial  labours  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Street  ;f  the  one 
hohling  the  office  of  pastor,  the  other  of  teacher.  At  length  ho  was  invited 
to  succeed  Samuel  Katun,  the  brother  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  founder 
and  first  Qovemor  of  New  Haven,  and  to  be  associated  as  teacher  with  John 
Davenport  in  the  charge  of  the  New  Haven  church.  He  was  probably 
installed  there  in  1<j44  or  1645 — the  exact  date  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Cotton  Hather  informs  us  that  "  on  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  humbly 
chose  for  his  text  those  word^  iu  Judges  Vii.  10. — '  Go  thou  with  Phuroh 
thy  servant  ;*  and  as  humbly  raised  bis  doutriuc — that  in  great  services  a 
little  help  is  better  than  none ;  which  he  gave  as  the  reason  of  his  own 
being  joined  with  so  considerable  a  Gideon  as  Mr.  Davenport." 

Mr.  Hooka  was  very  highly  connected,  being  the  cousin  by  marriags  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  tbc  brother-in-law  of  Edward  Wballey,  one  of  tha 
eight  military  chiefs,  who  ruled  the  eight  districts  into  which  England  was 
divided  by  the  Protector.  Mr.  Hooke  corresponded  with  Cromwell  during 
his  residence  at  New  Haven,  and  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  be  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  country.  It  is 
not  strange  therefore  that,  after  Cromwell  bad  risen  to  all  bat  absolnta 
power  over  the  whole  British  empire,  and  Congregational  principles  seemed 
likely  to  triumph  in  England,  and  tho  New  Haven  Colony  withal  was  greatly 
depressed,  and  its  prospects  extremely  dubious, — it  is  not  strange  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hooko  should  have  begun  to  meditate  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  his  native  country  )  and  an  additional  consideratioD 

■Trambatl'iCoDD.,  I. — Buon'i  UiMotkftl  Dlmonci. — Emerj'i  Mlalitiy  of  TannttHi. 

I  HlCHOLiB  Stbiet  wbs  cdooled  in  EogUnd ;  but  It  U  not  kotma  In  whst  jar  he  isbi*  ta 
tut  ooDDti;.  He  wu  Kttleil  u  colleuue  wiLh  Ur.  Usoke  at  Taantoa  at  Urn  orguiiutJao  of  tli* 
ohnnh,  and  remuDed  tbere  npvardt  of  liinitj  jmn.  On  the  2Btfa  of  September,  ie&9.  he  wu 
■eltled  at  Neir  IInrtD  m  oollogae  with  Mr  Davenport,  nhere  he  conlinntd  till  hif  death.  Al«U 

peacher."  Hiiflntwife  na  a  niter  of  Elicabeth  Pool,  the  foandiMS  of  Taunton;  hii  SHioDd 
wu  tho  widow  of  Qovemor  Newm&n.  Hi>  »n,  Samiil,  gndnatad  at  Hftrvard  College  iu  ItM, 
wu  ordaiDcd  al  WallingTDtd,  Conn.,  in  ISM,  and  died  Janoary  IB,  ITIT. 
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thftt  probably  influenoed  him  was,  that  he  might  do  more  for  the  Colony 
and  for  his  people  there,  than  if  he  were  to  remain  among  them.  Aocord- 
mgly,  we  find  that,  in  1654,  Mrs.  Hooke  took  her  departure  for  England ; 
and  two  years  after — in  1656,  she  was  followed  by  her  husband.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  thus  to  Governor  Winthrop : — 

"  As  touching  myself,  I  am  not  yet  settled,  the  Protector  having  engaged  me  to 
Iiim,  Dot  long  after  my  landing,  who  hitherto  hath  well  provided  for  me.  Uis  desire 
is  that  a  church  may  be  gathered  in  his  family,  to  which  purpose  I  have  had  speech 
with  him  several  times:  hut,  though  the  thing  be  most  desirable,  I  foresee  great  diffi- 
cnltiefl  in  sundry  respects.  I  think  to  proceed  as  far  as  I  may  by  any  rule  of  God, 
tad  am  altogether  unwilling  that  this  motion  should  fall  in  his  heart.  But  my  own 
weakness  is  discouragement  enough,  were  there  nothing  else.'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Cromwell's  purpose  in  regard  to  gathering  a 
church  in  his  family  was  fully  carried  out ;  though  Mr.  Hooke  became  his 
domestic  chaplain,  being  associated  in  the  office  with  Hugh  Peters  and  John 
Howe.  He  had  also  conferred  upon  him  the  **  mastership  of  the  Hospital 
caUed  th^  Savoy,  in  the  city  of  Westminster."  Thus  he  was  thrown  into 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness ;  and,  for  a  while,  his  influence  acted  directly 
upon  the  throne. 

Sut  a  sad  reverse  in  his  circumstances  and  prospects  soon  overtook  him. 
In  l€»9s  than  two  years  after   his  arrival  in  England,  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Lord  Protector,  died ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  Common- 
wealth died  also  ;  and  Mr.  Hooke  became  an  ejected  and  silenced  minister. 
Mr.  Hooke  seems  always  to  have  retained  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
his  friends  in  New  England,  and  particularly  of  his  charge  at  New  Haven. 
In  1671,  he  addressed  to  the  New  Haven  church  a  letter  in  which  he  con- 
firms their  title  to  a  lot  which  he  had  previously  given  them,  known  as  **  the 
Hooke  lot;"  and  prescribes  certain  terms  in  the  donation  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, have  not  been  strictly  complied  with.     In  his  letter  he  says, — 

"  Brethren,  I  daily  have  you  in  remembrance  iK'fore  the  Lord,  as  retaining  my  old 

brotherly   affection  towards  you,  desiring  the  return  of  your  prayers  and  brotherly 

loTe  for  him  in  whose  heart  you  have  a  great  interest.    The  Father  of  mercy  be  with 

yoa  all,  dwell  in  the  midst  of  you,  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  and 

Wing  you  to  his  everlasting  Kingdom  in  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  rest." 

Mr.  Hooke  was  made  a  dispenser  of  the  charities  of  the  New  Haven 
cbarch,  among  the  poor  ministers  and  ministers'  widows  in  England.  In 
acknowledging  it,  he  adds — **  This  fruit  of  your  bounty  is  very  thankfully 
received  and  acknowledged  by  us,  and  the  good  Lord  make  all  grace  to 
abound  towards  you.'' 

Mr.  Hooke  spent  a  few  of  his  last  years  in  comparative  retirement.  He 
died  in  or  near  London,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1678,  aged  eighty-seven,  and 
WIS  buried  in  the  celebrated  cemetery  in  London,  known  as  *'Bunhill 
fields." 

The  printed  productions  of  Mr.  Hooke  are  New  England's  Tears  for  Old 
England's  Fears.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1640-41.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1645. 
A  Sermon  on  Job  ii.  12.,  1641.  A  Sermon  in  New  England  in  behalf  of 
Old  England,  &c.,  1645.  The  privileges  of  the  Saints  on  earth  beyond 
thoge  in  Heaven,  &c.,  1673.  A  Discourse  on  the  Gospel  day,  printed  with 
the  former  book.  The  Slaughter  of  the  Witnesses.  A  Sermon  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Morning  Exercises. 

Cotton  Mather's  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Hooke  is  that  he  was  a 
'* learned,  holy  and  humble  man."     Trumbull,  the  Historian  of  Connecticut 
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•peaks  of  him  as  a  man  '*  of  great  learning  and  pMty»  and  piMieaMiigiitililt 
{mlpit  talents. "  Dr.  Bacon  in  one  of  hiii  Historieal  Diaoomea,  praCMea  aa 
extract  from  Mr.  Hooke's  Fast  sermon  preaehed  in  1640t  thna  >^ 


u 


The  title  of  the  sermon  is  Hew  EngUnd's  Tears  ibr  Old  Eaglaiid's  Fearf  |  and  thi 
sermon  itself  is,  in  matter  and  style,  qnite  unlike  the  ordinary  preaehing  of  that  di^. 
For  matter,  while  a  strain  of  evangelical  sentunent  mns  throngh  it,  it  is  chiefly  oooq- 
pied  with  a  lively  description  of  the  horrors  of. war,  and  especially  of  dril  war,  and 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  oug^t  to  constrain  the  men  of  Kew  England  Is 
sympathize  with  all  the  distresses  of  tlMhr  mother  oonntry.  For  the  style,  while  tt 
has  some  touches  of  antique  phraseology,  it  is  fkr  more  ornamented,  poUshed  and 
rhetorical,  than  the  style  of  any  other  New  England  preacher  of  that  day.'' 
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JOHN  FISKE  * 

1637—1676. 

John  Fibke  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  in  the  county  of  8nf* 
folk,  England,  about  the  year  1601.  Not  only  his  immediate  parents,  bnl 
his  more  remote  ancestry,  were  eminent  for  piety ;  and  several  of  them 
suiTcred  severe  persecution  in  the  days  of  the  bloody  Mary.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  ultimately  migrated  to  New  England. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1625,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  ministry.  But  so  greatly  was  he  embarrassed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  on  account  of  his  nonconformity,  that  he  deto 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and,  upon  a  thorongh 
cxumination,  he  obtained  a  license  for  public  practice.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty-eight,  he  was  married  to  a  young  lady  of  excellent  character  and 
large  fortune,  whose  father,  however,  subsequently  refused  her  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  patrimony,  on  account  of  her  coming  to  New  England. 

After  his  father's  death,  his  mother,  two  sisters,  and  youngest  brother, 
having  been  committed  to  his  care,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remove  to 
New  England,  where  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
quiet  exercise  of  his  ministry.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  being  arrested,  he 
took  shipping  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  John  Allin,  after- 
wards minister  at  Dedham.  But,  after  they  had  passed  the  Land's  End,  they 
made  themselves  known,  and  generally  preached  two  sermons  a  day,  until 
they  had  completed  their  passage.  Indeed,  so  much  time  was  devoted  to 
religious  services,  that,  when  one  of  the  passengers  was  reproved  for 
amusing  himself  with  his  hook  and  line  on  the  Sabbath,  he  protested  that 
he  did  not  know  when  tlie  Sabbath  was  ;  that  he  thought  every  day  was  a 
Sabbath  day  ;  **  for,"  said  he,  **  you  do  nothing  but  pray  and  preaoh  all 
the  week  long." 

Mr.  Fiske  arrived  in  New  England  in  the  year  1637,  having  experienced 
two  bereavements  in  connection  with  his  voyage :  his  aged  mother  died  short- 
ly after  he  sailed,  and  his  infant  child  shortly  after  he  landed.  He  oame 
well  supplied  with  servants,  and  the  various  implements  requisite  for  both 
farming  and  building,  and  withal  had  provisions  enough  to  support  his 
family  in  a  wilderness  for  three  years  ; — of  which  last  he  imparted  freely  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  he  found  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with 
the  Pequot  Indians.     For  about  three  years  after  his  arrival,  he  resided  at 
Salem,  where  he  held  the  double  office  of  preacher  and  tutor :  he  had  a 
considerable  number  of  young  persons  under  his  instruction  ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  for  want  of  any  suitable  school  at  hand,  he  conducted  the  education 
of  his  own  children.     From  Salem  he  removed  to  an  adjoining  place,  since 
called  Wenham ;  and  there,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1644,  a  church  was 
gathered,  of  which  he  became  pastor.     Here  he  continued  more  than  four- 
teen years,  satisfied  with  a  very  meagre  salary,  and  contributing  liberally  of 
is  own  means  in  aid  of  the  infant  Colony. 
About  the  year  1656,  he  removed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church,  to 
other  new  town,  called  Chelmsford,  where  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days. 
Sere  he  experienced  a  severe  trial  in  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  whose  remark- 
able familiarity  with  Scripture,  Cotton  Mather  says,  rendered  any  other  con- 
<?ordance  of  the  Bible  useless  in  his  library.     She  was  blind  during  several 
^A  her   last   years,   and  died,  February  14,  1672.     After  this,  he  formed 
other  matrimonial  connection  with  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Edmund  Hinch- 


Mr.  Fbke  was  the  minister  of  Chelmsford  for  about  twenty  years.  He 
18  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  but  in 
"xiothing  was  he  more  particular  than  in  communicating  catechotical  instruction. 
IJBe  even  composed  and  published  a  catechism,  entitled,  '*  The  olive  branch 
"^vatered" — the  only  thing,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  he  ever  did  publish; 
^^JMmgh  he  preferred  the  Assembly's  catechism  for  his  public  expositions, 
"vrith  which  he  was  accustomed  to  precede  his  afternoon  sermon  on  the 
Sabbath. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  enjoyed  unusually  vigorous  health  during  nearly 

whole  ministry,  insomuch  that  he  was  rarely  interrupted,  even  for  a 

Sabbath,  in  his  labours,  yet,  towards  the  close  of  life,  he  was  visited 

^^fith  a  complication  of  maladies,  that  rendered  his  life  well  nigh  a  burden 

him.     For  a  considerable  time,  he  was  carried  into  the  church  in  a  chair, 

preached  in  a  sitting  posture.     But,  on  the  second  sabbath  after  he  was 

cson&ied  to  his  house,  he  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions,  which  after- 

'vrards  recurred  frequently,  until  they  caused  his  death.     He  died  on  the  14th 

c»f  January,  1676.     His  dyiug  benediction  upon  his  children,  who  were  pre- 

^«nt,  was  as  follows : — *^  You  are  as  a  shock  of  com  bound  up  ;  or  as  twins 

made  beautiful  by  the  covenant  of  grace.     You  have  an  interest  in  the  sure 

mercieB  of  David :  these  you  have  to  live  upon.     Provoke  one  another  to 

love.     The  God  of  your  forefathers  bless  you  all." 

Mr.  Fiskc  left  a  widow  and  four  children  ;  but  his  wife  and  two  children 
^ere  absent  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  sou,  Moses,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1662;  was  ordained  at  Braintree,  (now  Quincy,)  Sep- 
tember 11,  1672 ;  and  died  August  10,  1708,  aged  sixty-six. 

Mr.  Fiske  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Teligion ;  for  a  dbinterested  and  self-sacrificing  spirit ;  for  the  abundance  of 
his  public  labours ;  and  for  maintaining  an  exact  and  efficient  Church  disci- 
pline.    Cotton  Mather  calls  him    ^'a  plain,  but  able,  painful  and  useful 
^  I      preacher  of  the  Gospel." 
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JOHN  ALLIN  * 

1687—1671. 

John  Allin  was  bom  in  England  in  the  year  1596.  He  is  wippoBed  to 
have  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  his  edneatimi 
was  completed,  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  preacrhed  for  %  oonaidenUt 
time  in  connection  with  the  Established  Ghorofa  of  England.  There  was  a 
minister  of  his  name  settled  at  Ipswich,  who,  being  silenoed  by  Bialkop 
Wren  for  his  nonconformity,  afterwards  went  to  reside  in  London ;  and  that 
person  was  probably  the  same  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  eameto 
New  England  in  1637  ;  being  obliged  to  go  on  board  the  ship  wbieh  was  to 
convey  him  hither,  in  disguise,  in  order  to  elude  pursuit. 

He  went  to  reside  at  Dedham  almost  immediately  alter  his  arrival ;  tboagh 
he  was  not  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Colony  until  the  close  of  the  iMZt 
year.  A  church  being  gathered  at  Dedham,  he  was  requested,  for  the  timo, 
to  supply  the  place  of  teacher ;  and,  after  a  few  months,  when  some  mofo 
permanent  arrangement  was  to  be  made,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  him, 
either  for  pastor  or  teacher ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  think  himself  better 
adapted  to  the  former  office,  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  it.  He  was 
duly  set  apart  as  pastor, — a  ruling  elder  being  ordained  at  the  same  time, — 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1639.  Several  brethren,  deputed  by  the  ehuroh^  laid 
their  hands  on  his  head,  one  of  them  offered  a  prayer,  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  Mr.  Whiting  of  Lynn,  in  the  name  of  the  Elders  and  other 
Christians  present,  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

In  1646,  when  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  bring  the  Colonists  into 
subjection  to  the  British  Parliament,  the  magistrates  having  given  their 
opinion  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  the  Elders  were  called  upon  to  give  their*s, 
and  Mr.  Allin  was  chosen  to  be  their  organ.  He  presented  a  paper  the 
next  day  in  behalf  of  the  Elders,  written  in  a  manly  and  decided  tone, 
marking  the  just  limitations  of  Colonial  allegiance,  and  fully  sustaining  the 
views  of  the  magistrates  who  were  determined  on  resistance. 

In  1637,  a  number  of  Divines  in  England,  having  heard  that  their  brethren 
on  this  side  of  the  water  hod  departed  from  the  old  landmarks  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  order,  addressed  to  them  a  letter  of  inquiry  in 
respect  to  what  they  called  the  **  nine  positions.*'  The  New  England 
Divines  answered  this  commuuication  at  length ;  frankly  acknowledging  that, 
on  certain  points,  their  views  had  undergone  a  change  since  they  left  their 
native  country.  This  called  forth  a  Reply  by  John  Ball,  in  behalf  of  the 
Divines  of  Old  England  ;  and  to  this  Reply  there  was  a  rejoinder,  under  the 
title  of  a  ** Defence  of  the  nine  questions  or  positions" — the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Allin  and  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge.  The  work  was 
executed  with  marked  ability,  and  was  considered  as  good  authority  in  its 
day. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Cambridge,  at  an  adjourned  term,  in  1648, 
Mr.  Allin  preached  from  tlie  15th  chapter  of  Acts,  containing  a  history  of 
the  council  of  Jerusalem.     Governor  Winthrop  states  that  the   preacher 
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'*  handled  his  nibjeot,"  both  as  regards  its  '*  doctrines  and  applications,*'  in 
a  ''godly  and  learned"  manner,  with  a  **  clear  discovery  and  refiitation  of  such 
errors,  objections  and  scruples  as  have  been  raised  by  some  young  heads  in 
the  country."  Winthrop  states  that,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  ser- 
mon, a  snake  appeared  in  the  church,  and  crawled  into  the  seats  where 
many  of  the  Elders  sat  behind  the  preacher.  One  of  them,  '^  a  man  of 
mach  faith,"  ventured  to  encounter  the  snake  with  his  foot  and  saJff,  and 
Teiy  soon  found  means  of  despatching  him.  '*Iti?  out  of  dcabc,''  says 
Winthrop,  "the  Lord  discovered  somewhat  of  his  mind  in  this.*'  ♦  ♦f  * 
*'  The  serpent  is  the  devil;  the  Synod,  the  representative  of  the  churches  of 
Chriflt  in  New  England, — the  destruction  and  dissolution  of  which  he  has, 
b  time  past,  and  now  recently  been  plotting ;  but  he  is  low  foiled ;  their 
faith  in  the  seed  of  the  woman  overcame  him,  and  crushed  his  head." 

One  of  the  leading  controversies  of  this  period  had  respect  to  the  proper 

oubjects  of  baptism.     The  decision  of  the  Synod  in  1662  was  in  favour  of 

the  doctrine  that  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  whose  lives 

were  not  immoral,  might  claim  the  ordinance  in  behalf  of  their  children. 

This  was  strongly  opposed  by  several  eminent  ministers,  one  of  whom  was 

X^resident  Chauncy  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  work  which  he  wrote  on 

"^he  subject  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Allin.     In  his  answer,  he  maintains  that 

"^he  doctrine  of  the  Synod  was  no  novelty ;  that  it  had  been  holden  by  the 

greatest  lights  of  the  Church ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  inserted  in  the 

C3ambridge  platform,  except  from  a  delicate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  few 

*vrho  could  not  subscribe  to  it. 

Tbis  controversy  was  not  only  an  agitating,  but  a  protracted,  one.  When, 
£ve  years  after,  there  was  a  secession  from  the  First  church  in  Boston,  in 
^aonsequencc  of  the  settlement  of  John  Davenport,  who  maintained,  with 
leal,  the  strict  side  in  this  controversy,  seventeen  ministers,  at  the 
of  whom  was  John  Allin,  bore  public  testimony  against  Mr.  Daven- 
port and  his  adherents.  The  Deputies  having  finally  decided  in  favour  of 
"^be  old  church,  there  was,  at  a  subsequent  session,  a  petition  or  address  pre- 
sented by  the  ministers,  defending  themselves  from  the  charges  which  had 
\>eeii  made  against  them,  and  professing  their  adherence  to  the  safe  and 
aober  principles  of  Congregationalism.  The  name  of  John  Allin  is  first  on 
the  list  of  petitioners ;  and  the  petition  only  reasserted  the  doctrine  he  had 
maintained  in  his  defence  of  the  Synod. 

Beside  the  above  controversial  writings,  Mr.  Allin  published  nothing  ; 
though  the  two  last  sermons  that  he  preached  were  published  after  his 
death,  and  have  been  republished  in  the  Dcdham  Pulpit,  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Mr.  Allin  seems  to  have  continued  his  labours,  without  much  interrup- 
tion, till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  August,  1671, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  His  "beloved  wife 
Katherine,"  as  he  calls  her  in  his  records,  died  three  days  after,  and  both 
were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  She  was  the  widow  of  Governor  Thomas 
Dudley,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Allin,  November  8,  1653,  a  little  more 
than  three  months  after  the  Governor's  death  ;  Mr.  Allin's  first  wife,  Mar- 
garet, having  been  dead  a  little  more  than  six  months.  By  the  last  marriage 
be  had  three  sons. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson,  the  present  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Dedham, 
writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  Allin : — 
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hare  bcuu  cbaractcriKcd  by  good  scdsc  aoil  n  plain  straight  runrard  lioucsty. 
[iradfiit,  flrm  and  energetic, — entering  on  his  work  irith  calmness,  and  pursuing  Ji 
with  a  liccisioii  and  pcTievoisnoe  su^ieiit  to  overcome  all  obatftcles.  He  lived  at  a 
period  wlien  the  aUiiira  or  the  Colony  required  men  of  active  habits  aa  wull  as  jiatieDt 
tLoiiglit;  and  lie  shrunk  IViim  no  duty  wliicti  the  exigencies  of  the  limes  tTupostAl.  lie 
<>e«as!onftl!y  shared  the  laiMors  o(  Eliol  InUisbenarolentTiHits  among  the  Indians;  he 
took  a  lively  intcrast  in  ail  the  great  questious  of  Iba  day.  and  in  oiimeroua  ways 
Klidered  no  small  serviuu  tu  the  puljiic.  To  hii  other  qualities  liu  ad<h;d  UQcamawD 
amenity  of  dliipoBition,  modest?  and  gentieneis.  In  all  the  notices  nt  him  I  havF  ini^t 
vlth,  in  contemporary  or  other  writings  entitled  to  respect,  these  traiti  of  hia  chartc- 
ter  are  spokun  of  with  peculiar  emphasis.  There  most  have  l>ecD  something  remark- 
able iu  tlie  degree  or  manner  in  which  they  msnifl'sted  theuistlrea,  to  account  for  tlic 
warm  encomiums  unlfbrmly  bestowed  on  them  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportnnilr 
of  knowing  him. 

"  Theological  diMUBsionB  which  loo  often  have  the  effect  of  iaflaming  the  passions, 
and  infusiog  acriniony  into  tht  mildest  natures,  appear  not  fbr  one  moment  to  have 
disturbed  tlie  serenity  of  hia  mind.  His  spirits  remained  sunny  still,  aod  hi*  Mud- 
ness  of  temper  never  forsook  him.  Ho  acot-bity  of  feeling  discloses  itself  in  any  por- 
tion oi  his  controversial  writings,  but  good  humour,  fitirness,  Christian  courtesy,  anil 
a  honied  sweetness  are  everywhere  visible,  e^en  when  he  deals  the  hardest  blowi 
B^iiist  the  argnmoBta  of  hti  adverMTy.  A  nre  exunplo  of  moderation  in  that  or 
in  any  age," 


CHARLES  CHAUNCT * 

1638— lf>72. 

CiiABLES  Chauncy  wos  descended  from  a  family  which  came  to  Eng- 
land with  Williuro  the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  fifth  and  youngest  eoh  of 
George  Chaoncy ;  was  bom  at  Yardley-liury,  Hertfordshire,  England ; 
and  waa  baptiied  and  registered  on  tlio  5th  of  November,  1592.  He  was 
at  the  Westminster  Hchool,  which  was  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  Par- 
liament Hoaee — at  the  time  of  the  gunpowder  plot;  and  must  have  inevi- 
tably perished,  if  the  scheme  ha,d  not  been  providentially  defeated.  On 
leaving  this  school,  he  wns  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  B.  A,  in  1«1;1.  nn-1  M.  A,  in  I'lH.  lU'  bo<Mmc  also  a 
Fcllov  of  the  College,  and  in  1624  was  honoared  with  the  degree  of  Baob^ 
etor  of  Divinity.  He  waa  afterwards  chosen  Professor  of  Hebrew, — being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  thorough  Hebrew  scholars  of  hia  day;  Initha 
Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Williams,  overruled  the  choioe  in  &vonr  of  one  of  bia 
own  relatives, — upon  which,  Mr.  Chaancy  was  appointed  to  another  and 
equally  important  office, — that  of  Professor  of  Greek.  On  leanng  the 
University,  he  at  once  acquired  a  high  reputation  aa  a  preacher,  and.  was 
soon  settled  in  the  mtniatry  at  Marat^n- Laurence  in  Northamptonshire ;  but,  in 
the  early  part  of  1627,  he  became  Viear  of  Ware, — a  parish  in  Hertford- 
shire, where  hia  labours  were  attended  with  a  remarkable  blessing. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  under  the  direotion  of 
Bishop  Laud,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  forbidden  preaching  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
that  the  people  might  have  the  better  opportunity  for  their  pro&ne  reorei^ 
tions.     But,  a.s  this  waa  more  than  his  conscience  could  tolerate,  he  deroted 
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tihe  hovra  in  which  ho  was  forbidden  to  preach,  to  catechising  persons  of  all 
ages  that  would  come  to  him.  This,  however,  was  frowned  upon,  and  was 
declared  to  be  **as  bad  as  preaching. ^^ 

In  January,  1629,  Mr.  Chauncy  was  charged  with  having  asserted  in  a 
sermon  that  "  idolatry  was  admitted  into  the  Church  ;  that,  not  only  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  but  Baal  himself,  was  received,  and  houses  multiplied  for 
their  entertainment ;  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  be  suppressed ; 
that  there  wanted  men  of  courage  to  remind  their  superiors  of  their  neglect ; 
and  that  there  was  a  great  increase  of  Atheism,  Popery,  Arminianism  and 
heresy  in  the  church."  After  being  questioned  in  the  High  Commission 
Court,  his  cause  was  referred  to  Bishop  Laud,  his  ordinary,  who  required 
him  to  make  a  submission  in  Latin  ;  but  whether  that  requisition  was  com- 
plied with,  is  a  question  upon  which  authorities  arc  not  agreed.  In  1635, 
he  was  again  brought  before  the  same  Court,  when  Laud  had  become  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  crime  now  charged  upon  him  was  *'  opposing 
the  making  of  a  rail  around  the  communion  table  in  that  parish  church,  as 
an  innovation  and  snare  to  men's  consciences.*'  He  was  pronounced  guilty 
of  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  of  raising  a  schism,  and  was 
suspended  from  his  ministry  till  he  should  make  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
offence.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  costs  of  suit,  which  were  great,  and 
to  imprisonment  until  he  should  comply  with  the  order  of  Court.  His  for- 
titude now  failed  him,  and  he  made  the  following  recantation: — 

"TTbereas  I,  Charles  Chauncy,  clerk,  late  vicar  of  Ware,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford, stand,  by  sentence  of  this  honourable  Court,  legally  convicted  for  opposing  the 
setting  of  a  rail  about  the  communion  table  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Ware,  with  a  bench  thereunto  affixed,  for  the  communicants  to  resort  unto  and  to  receive 
the  blessed  sacrament  there,  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  saying  it  was  an  innova- 
tion, a  mare  to  men's  consciences,  and  a  breach  of  the  second  commandment,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Lord's  worship,  and  that  wliich  hath  driven  me  out  of  the  town;  I,  the 
laid  Charles  Chauncy,  do  nereby,  before  this  h(morable  Court,  acknowledge  my  great 
oflfenoe  fn  using  the  said  invective  words.,  and  am  heartily  sorry  for  them.  I  protest, 
and  am  ready  to  declare,  by  virtue  of  mine  oath,  that  I  now  hold,  and  am  persuaded 
in  my  conscience,  that  kneeling  at  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  a  lawful 
and  commendable  gesture;  and  that  a  rail  set  up  in  the  chancel  of  any  church,  by  tho 
anthority  of  the  ordinary,  with  a  bench  thereunto  affixed  for  the  communicants  to 
repair  nnto,  to  receive  the  holy  communion  kaceling,  is  a  decent  and  convenient 
ornament  for  that  purpose,  and  this  Court  conceiveth  that  the  rail  set  up  lately  in  the 

Crish  church  of  Ware,  with  the  bench  affixed,  is  such  a  one.  And  I  do  further  con- 
•  that  I  was  much  to  blame  for  opposing  the  same,  and  do  promise,  from  henceforth, 
never,  by  word  or  deed,  to  oppose  either  that  or  any  other  the  laudable  rites  and  ccr- 
emoniCB  prescribed  and  commanded  to  be  used  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Charles  Chauncy.'' 

After  he  had  made  this  recantation  in  open  court,  the  Archbishop  judi- 
cially admonished  him  to  **  carry  himself  peaceably  and  conformably  to  the 
doctrine,  the  discipline  and  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  cliurch  of  England  ; 
and  that,  in  case  he  should  be  brought  before  them  again,  for  any  similar 
offence,  the  Court  intended  to  proceed  against  him  with  all  severity."  And 
thus  he  was  dismissed. 

This  unfortunate  step,  taken  by  Mr.  Chauncy,  under  the  influence  of  pow- 
erful temptation,  never  ceased,  while  he  lived,  to  occasion  him  remorse  and 
Wtter  regret.  Nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  and  only  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  he  made  the  following  humiliating  declaration  in  his  last  will  and 
testament : — 

"I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  child  of  wrath,  and  sold  under  sin,  and  one  who 
hath  been  polluted  with  innumerable  transgressions  and  mighty  sins;  which,  as  fkr  as 
I  know  and  can  call  to  remembrance,  I  keep  still  fresh  before  me,  and  desire  with 
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of  God,  witli  which  the  Engliih  m 
("all)-  fraughl.-' 

Mr.  Chaoncy,  being  at  length  sileneed  for  refiiaing  to  road  tie  "  Book  of 
Spofti,"  resolved  to  seek  at  once  a  refuge  and  a  field  of  labour  in  New 
England.  Accordingly,  ho  came  to  this  country,  and  arrived  at  I'lymoutK 
a  few  days  before  the  great  earthfiuakc,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1638.  He  preached  at  Plymouth,  for  aome  time,  to  great  oceeptanoo,  and 
would  have  received  a  call  to  nettle  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Hev, 
Mr.  Keyner,'  but  for  his  holding  some  peculiar  views,  in  respect  to  the 
ordinances,  to  which  the  church  could  not  subscribe.  Ho  believed  thai 
"  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  to  he  administered  in  the  evening,  and  every 
Lord's  day ;  and  that  baptism  ought  to  be  only  by  dipping,  or  plunging  the 
whole  body  underwater,  whether  in  the  case  of  ohildran  or  adolts."  After 
remaining  in  Plymouth  about  three  years,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  at  Scituate ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  submit- 
ted to  ro-ordination.  On  the  occasion  of  his  induction  to  his  pastoral 
charge,  he  reflected  severely  upon  his  submission  to  Bishop  Laud,  and  said 
with  tears  in  his  eyes, — "Alas!  my  soul  hath  been  defiled  with  fake 
worship ;  and  how  wonderful  is  the  free  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
that  I  am  still  employed  to  labour  in  lits  vineyard." 

He  remained  at  Scituate  about  twelve  years,  during  which  he  suffered 
not  a  little  for  want  of  an  adequate  support.  But  the  ecclesiastical  state 
of  things  in  England  having  now  undergone  such  a  change  as  to  admit  of 
his  returning  thither,  with  the  prospect  of  being  unmolested  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  him  by  his  friends  at  Ware  that 
be  would  come  and  resume  bis  labours  among  them.  He  bad  made  up  his 
mind  to  accept  their  invitation,  had  taken  leave  of  his  flock  at  Scituate,  and 
had  actually  gone  to  Boston  with  a  view  to  embark  for  England,  when  a 
circumstance  occurred  that  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  purpose,  and 
detained  him  in  this  country  during  the  re^it  of  his  life.  The  PreBtdency 
of  Harvard  College  being  now  k'neant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dunster, 
the  Overseers  of  the  College,  who  were  unwilling  to  lose  so  important  a 
person  from  the  country,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  Chauney  as  one  every 
way  qualified  to  saceeed  to  that  office.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  that 
Board  on  the  2d  of  Xovember,  1654,  "  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  NortoD  were 
desired  to  tender  unto  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Chauney  the  place  of  Pmo- 
dent,  with  the  stipend  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  and  withal  to 
signify  to  him,  that  it  is  expected  and  desired  that  he  forbear  to  disseminate 
or  publish  any  tenets  concerning  immersion  in  baptism,  and  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  evening,  or  to  expose  the  received  doctrine  therein." 
He  readily  agreed  to  this,  and  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  President  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month.  On  that  occasion  he  delivered  a  famous 
oration,  which  he  concluded  with  these  words, — "  Doctiorem,  certe,  Prtesi- 
dom,    et  huic    onori  ac  stationi  multis  modis  aptiorcm,  vobis  facile    lioet 

*Jo«HKiTaEBmMtt)cduiiibiitcrorplyinoDthsboi]t  IBSS,  ud  nmmined  th«n  till  IBM, 
when,  owing  to  Tarioni  difficultiei  ciifting  in  the  church,  he  ntigoed  hii  putonl  ehnc.  Uti 
WW  KmLtLji  regpccUd  and  beloved  by  hii  people.  He  paned  the  winter  or  1BM-&5  (n  Beaton, 
>nd  retnnwd  lo  Plymoulh  on  a  Titit  in  tbo  Bpring,  and  woold  haia  nnmed  hii  ohaix*.  bat  that 
the  people— moch  to  their  own  aub«eqnent  regret — deelined  to  meet  MKne  of  bit  propcwii.  Ut 
aAerwanli  aeeepted  an  invitation  to  Celtic  at  Ikvcr,  N.  B.|  whcte  ha  remained  tUl  Ui  death 
which  took  place  in  April,  \M9. 
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kfwippt  ^  Md  aaunftiorem  et  yestri  boni  itaiiotiorenit  son   inyeiietis." 
<)tttiwi  Iblhor}  nCming  to  thi«,  aajs, — . 

**AaA  OMUinlj  he  was  u  good  m  hit  word.  How  letniedly  he  now  oOQ?eyed  all 
thm  Ubenl  arU  nnlo  Uioae  that  sat  at  his  feet;  how  wittny  he  moderated  their  di^a- 
tilieiii  and  other  ezerehmi;  how  constantly  he  ezponnded  the  Scriptures  to  them  in 
tt»  CMIB0S  Hall:  how  feenlly  he  expieased  hfanself  nnto  them,  with  LaUn  of  « 
^}witian  phrase,  in  aU  hb  discourses;  and  how  careAilly  he  inspected  their  maniiersi 
ail  WM  ftSove  all  tUngs  concerned  for  them,  that  they  might  answer  a  note  nhich 
hr«f«rth0B,'iiA«ifoii  mn  yamrHivm  iniemiei  in  iht  Lard  Juu$  Chrlgt.  imdkit 
rigllwiMSSi, ysa  wUi  ktJU  to  btUmdkirs  of  pgy j-^will  nwer  he  Ibrgotten  hy  many 
or  our  moal  worthy  men,  who  were  made  such  by  their  education  under  him." 

.  Of  Ibe  oatimfttioii  in  whioh  ha  wm  held  at  Cambridge  lODie  idea  maj  be 
tmmti  from  the  fact  that, — aa  Ootton  Uather  infonns  na,  **  when  he  had 
ban  abofe  a  jear  or  two  in  the  town,  the  chnroh  kept  a  whole  day  of 
ikaakagiTing  to  God,  for  the  mercy  whioh  they  enjoyed  in  his  being  there." 
FMaident  Chaonoy  continned  at  the  head  of  the  Goll^;e  till  the  time  of 
lib  daatlk,-'-4iearly  aeventeen  years ;  and  filled  the  place  in  a  manner  highly 
CBBditable  to  hit  talents,  learning  and  piety.  Some  of  his  pupils  afterwaida 
toolk  rank  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country. ;  among  whon 
won  Gerahom  Bulkley,  Increase  Mather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  Samuel  Wil- 
hidy  Goyenor  Dudley,  and  Judge  Samuel  Sewall. 

La  the  year  1671,  when  he  found  himself  sinking  under  the  infirmities  of 
^ipe,  he  ddiyered  a  farewell  oration  J^  the  College  on  the  day  of  Commenee- 
ment,  taking  a  solemn  and  affe^onate  leave  of  his  friends ;  and,  shortly 
after,  sent  fi>r  his  children,  that  he  might  once  more  have  the  privilege  <^ 
fJLTing  them  the  patern|»i  Diessing.  As  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  the  Rev. 
'^rian  Oakes,  who  a^^urds  became  President  of  the  College,  after  {ttay- 
if§  with  him,  asked  him  to  give  a  sign  of  his  assurance  of  entering  into  rest, 
3t  hb  je(  enj(>yed  it ;  whereupon,  the  speechless  old  man  lifted  his  hands  as 
U^  aa  hcteould,  and,  almost  immediately  after,  expired.  He  died  February, 
^S^ltfjffif  in  the  eightieth  year  of  hie  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
l|y  the  Bev.  Urian  Oakes. 

The  wifii^  of  President  Chauncy  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Robert  Eyre 
^  Wiltshire,  England,  to  whom  ho  was  married  March  12, 1680.  She  died 
Jaanary  23, 1667,  aged  sixty-six.  Her  father  left  a  manuscript  whioh  was 
«ftorwards  published,  entitled  *'  The  Direction  for  a  holy  life."  In  the  pre* 
Aee  to  his  last  will,  he  gave  it  as  his  dying  charge  to  his  children,  and  Uieir 
^eaterity  after  them,  to  cherish  this  piece  as  a  sacred  legacy. 

President  Chauncy  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.    His  sons  were  all 
(padnated  at  Harvard  College.     Isaac  and  Ichabod^  the  two  eldest,  gradu- 
ated in  1651,  soon  left  the  country,  and  went  to  England  in  the  capacity  of 
'both  ministers  and  physicians.     Laac  (from  whom  Dr.  Charles  Chauncy  of 
Boston  was  descended,)  was  bom  at  Ware,  August  23,  1632 ;  was  first  a 
ninister  at  Woodborough,  and  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  Dr.  Owen  had  before  been  pastor,  and  Dr.  Watts  was  after- 
wards— indeed  Dr.  Watts  was  for  some  time  his  assistant.     As  he  became 
advanced  in  life,  he  quitted  his  pastorate,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
die  practioe  of  medicine.     He  died  February  28,  1712.     He  was  the  author 
of  several  volumes  on  theological  subjects.     Ickahod,  who  was  born   at 
Ware  in  1635,  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Harley's  regiment,  at  Dunkirk, 
vhen  the  Act  of  Uniformity  took  place.     He  afterwards  became  a  physician 
of  considerable  note   in  Bristol.     He  was  prosecuted  under  the  13th  of 
Eliiabeth,  and  upon  that  Act  suffered  banishment.    In  1684,   he  was 
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compelled  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  remoTed  witik  lut  ftnilj  into  HoDnd; 
but,  on  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  he  had  libwty  (o  velan  to 
Bristol  in  1686.  He  died  there,  July  25, 1691.  He  wrote  an  aeooant  of  his 
sufferings  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Innocence  vindicated  by  an  impartiil 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  SessionB  in  Bristol  against 
Ichabod  Chauncj,  &c."  Bamabai^  the  President's  third  son,  was  ban  in 
England  in  1637  ;  was  graduated  in  1667;  and  *<died,"  Dr.  Chaonoy  says, 
'^  in  middle  age,  an  immature  death."  ffis  fimrih  son,  N^ihmM^  was 
bom  at  Plymouth  about  1637 ;  was  graduated  in  1661 ;  was  settled  as  pMtor 
of  the  church  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1667 ;  and,  after  remaining  thare 
fifteen  years,  resigned  his  charge,  and  in  1682  became  pastor  of  the  dmeh 
in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  in  November,  J.685.  Etnmikmmf 
his  fifth  son,  (a  twin  brother  of  Nathaniel,)  was  also  graduated  in  1661»  and 
was  for  some  time  a  distinguished  physician  in  Boston,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Barbadoes,  where  he  soon  died.  Jsrad^  his  youngest  son,  was  bmn  in 
Scituate  in  1644 ;  was  graduated  the  same  year  with  the  two  preceding ;  was 
Mttled  in  the  ministry  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1665 ;  and  died  in  1708^ 
With  his  profession  as  a  clergyman  he  united  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  had 
a  high  reputation  for  medical  skill  as  well  as  pastoral  fidelity.  [He  had  three 
sons — Charles,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1686;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stralfield,  (now  Bridgeport,)  Conn. ;  and 
died  December  31, 1714. — liraoc,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1693 ;  was  ordiuned  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  September  9, 
1696  ;  and  died  May,  1745,  aged  seventy-four. — Rtiert^  who  was  a  distin- 
guished physician  in  Bristol,  England.]  President  Ghanncy's  eldeat 
daughter,  Sarah,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Gershom  Bulkley.  Of  his 
youngest  daughter,  Hannah,  little  is  known.  All  who  bear  the  nane  of 
Chauncy  in  America,  are  supposed  to  be  President  Chaunoy's  deseeudanti. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Chauncy's  publications : — Am  Oiar 
tion  before  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  in  Trinity  College  in  the 
Latin  language,  which  has  been  translated  into  English.  Three  Lalin 
Poems  and  a  Greek  Poem.  The  Greek  poem  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse  by  Professor  Felton.  A  Catechism.  Retractation  of  Charles 
Chauncy,  formerly  minister  of  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  written  with  his  own 
hands  before  his  going  to  New  England  in  1637 :  London,  printed  1641. 
God's  Mercy  shown  to  his  People :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  College  fiUl, 
Cambridge,  1655.  The  Election  Sermon,  1656.  Twenty-six  Sermons  on 
Justification  ;  4to.,  1659.  Antisynodalia  Americana.  This  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  result  of  the  famous  Synod  in  1662,  which  sanctioned  the 
admitting  to  baptbm  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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SAMUEL  NEWIIAN  • 

1688—1668. 

Saxusl  NxmcAH  was  Vorn  at  Bambuy  in  OzlbrdBliire»  in  the  year 
1600.  His  parents,  who  were  earnest  friends  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
MBt  Idm  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  his  edneation,  where  he  turned  his 
oppertnnities  to  the  best  aoooont,  and  beeame  a  highly  aooomplished  scholar. 
Bismg  beoome  deeply  imbned  with  the  Christian  spirit,  he  deroted  himself 
lo  the  sinistry  of  iite  Gfospel,  and  showed  himself  a  deeided  bnt  moderate 
aonconformist.  This  preTonted  the  qniet  exercise  of  hb  ministry,  and  he 
passed  firom  one  congregation  to  another,  until  he  had  ministered  temporsr 
vly  to  no  less  than  seren.  Under  these  eironmstanoes,  he  took  leave  of  his 
iBim  oonntry,  and  oame  to  New  England  in  the  year  1688. 

After  hia  amval  in  this  oonntry,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Dorohes^ 
ter;  then  removed  to  Weymonth,  where  he  remained  about  five  years ;  and 
thenee,  in  1644,  to  Rehoboth,  a  place  bordering  on  the  Providence  Planta- 
tioBB.  He  gave  the  name  to  the  town  last  mentioned,  because,  on  removing 
to  that  place,  his  fiock,  which  before  had  been  straitened  for  room,  might 
then  say,  **  The  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us.  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the 
kad."  He  continued  hero  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  July 
5, 1668,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  - 

Of  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  Biographical  Diction- 
vy,  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  The  manner  of  hii  death  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain  premonition  of  it,  and 
nesMd  to  triom]^  in  the  prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect 
hnltky  and  pieaohed  a  sermon  upon  these  words — Job  xif .  14.,  '^Ail  the  days  of  mj 
ifyolnted  tune  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  Ibllowiag 
VSAH  day,  he  asked  the  deacon  to  pray  with  him,  saying  he  had  not  long  to  lire.  As 
Bsea  aa  be  bad  finished  his  prayer,  he  said  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  mnst  lea?e 
tUs  world.  Bnt  his  fHends,  seeing  no  immediate  signs  of  dissolution,  thoiu^t  it  was  the 
hifiaenoe  of  imagination.  But  he  turned  round,  saying.  'Anaels  do  your  office,'  and  im* 
gnilatelj  expired.   This  may  appear  like  other  manrellous  circumstances  related  in  the 


>;  but  it  is  handed  down  by  persons  not  connected  with  that  author,  and  was 
•Buneh  confirmed  as  any  report  depending  npon  tradition;  and  It  Is  said  that  accounts 
sf  the  death  of  Mr.  Newman  were  written  at  the  time,  and  sent  toEngland^  as  well  as 
fnpagated  throng  the  towns  of  New  England." 

Mr.  Newman  was  the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  Concordance  of  the  Bible, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  London,  in  foUo,  in  1648.  It 
Vil  %  great  reputation  in  its  day,  and  passed  through  several  editions ;  and 
^  has  been,  to  some  extent,  the  basis  of  modem  works  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. While  he  was  at  Behoboth,  he  revised  it,  using  pine  knots  in  the  night 
for  candles. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  him  as  having  been  '*a  very  lively  preacher, 
ind  a  very  preaching  liver  ;"  as  having  been  '*  an  hard  student  who  employ- 
ed much  toil  and  oil  in  compiling  his  Concordance  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;"  as  having  been  remarluible  for  his  attention  to  ''family  discipline," 
ind  the  practice  of  "  hospitality." 

The  following  paper  left  by  Mr.  Newman,  entitled  ''Notes  or  marks  of 
grace  I  find  in  myself,"  is  evidence  that  he  cultivated  a  high  tone  of  spirit- 
uality:— 

•  Mother's  Htg.— Wood's  AtbeuB  et  FsiaQiaD.^Brook'iLifcs.—Bliiii*Hii(Qi7  of  Rehoboth. 
Toang'i  Chroo.--Preftoe  to  Newmsn'i  OooMeduMe,  8d  editioo. 
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''  I  find  I  love  God,  and  desire  to  lovo  God,  principally  for  Himielf,— ft  deidre  to 
requite  evil  with  good, — a  looking  up  to  God  to  see  Him  and  his  hand,  in  aU  thinn  that 
befall  me, — a  greater  fear  of  displeasing  God  than  all  the  world.— ft  lore  to  anch  Chris- 
tians as  I  never  saw,  or  received  good  from,— a  grief  when  I  see  God's  commands 
broken  by  any  person, — a  mourning  for  not  finding  the  assurance  of  God's  love,  and 
the  sense  of  his  f&vour  in  that  comfortable  manner,  at  one  time  as  at  another;  ana  not 
being  able  to  serve  God  as  I  should, — a  willingness  to  give  God  the  glory  of  any  abili- 
ty to  do  good, — a  Joy  when  I  am  in  Christian  company,  in  godly  conference, — a  gri^ 
when  I  perceive  it  goes  ill  with  Christians  and  the  contrary, — a  constant  perfbrmance 
of  secret  duties  between  God  and  myself,  morning  and  evening, — a  bewailing  of  sneh 
sins  which  nono  in  the  world  can  accuse  me  of, — a  choosing  of  suflbring  to  av<M  sin." 

Mr.  Newman  had  four  children — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Sanmd^ 
probably  the  eldest  son,  lived  at  Sehoboth.  Antipas,  the  aeoond  minister 
of  Wenham,  began  to  preach  there  in  1657 ;  was  ordained  in  December, 
1663 ;  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Gk>Temor  Winthrop,  in  1668 , 
and  died  October  15, 1672.  Noah  suooeeded  his  fiather  as  minister  of  Beho- 
both,  in  March,  1668  ;  was  married  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Rot.  Henry 
Flynt  *  of  Braintree,  December  3, 1669 ;  and  died  April  16, 1676.  Hope  was 
born  at  Weymouth,  November  29,  1641 ;  was  married  to  the  Boy.  Gkorge 
Shove,t  the  third  minister  of  Taunton  ;  and  died  March  7,  1674. 


•♦♦- 


ABRAHAM  PIERSON.| 

1639—1678. 

Abraham  Pierbon  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England ;  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  year  1632  ;  and,  having  been  ordained, 
as  is  supposed  cpiscopally,  and  preached  for  some  years  in  his  native  coun- 
try, came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1639,  and  joined  the  church  in 
Boston.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Lynn ;  and,  after 
remaining  there  a  short  time,  removed  with  a  company  of  immigrants  to 
Long  Island ;  they  having,  while  yet  at  Lynn,  been  gathered  into  a  church, 
and  he  constituted  their  pastor.  They  at  first  attempted  to  make  a  settle- 
ment on  the  West  end  of  the  Island;  but,  not  being  successful,  removed 
to  the  East  end,  and  became  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Southampton, 
in  1640.     Mr.  Pierson  agreed  with  John  Davenport  in  wbhing  to  vest  all 

*  Henry  Flykt  anired  in  this  country  from  England  in  1635,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
oh  arch  in  Boston:  was  ordained  teacher  of  the  church  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  Maitsh 
17,  1640 ;  and  dlra  April  27,  1768,  aged »xt^ -eight.  Be  hod  the  reputation  of  hevag  an  eamest 
and  oMe  minister.  His  wife  was  Margery,  sister  of  President  Hoar.  His  son,  Josian,  was  bom 
at  Braintree,  August  24,  1645;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1664;  was  ordained  at  Dor- 
chester, December  27,  1671;  and  died  September  16,  1680,  aged  thirty-live.  His  son,  Hcnry^ 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  iu  1693 ;  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  College  in  1700,  and  tutor 
in  1705.  He  held  this  latter  office  until  September  25,  1754,  when  ho  resigned  it.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1760,  aged  eighty-fuur.  He  lived  and  died  a  bachelor;  and  the  few  foibles  which  he 
exhibited  were  attributed  chiefly  to  this  circumstance.  Dr.  Chauncy  pronounces  him  **  a  solid, 
judicious  man,  and  one  of  the  best  of  preachers.-'  He  publii^hed  A  Sermon,  preached  at 
the  Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  1729;  A  Sermon  to  the  students  in  the  College  Hail,  1736; 
Oratio  funebris  in  obitum  B.  Wadsworth,  1738;  Twenty  Sermons,  1739. 

t  Okorgf.  Shove  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  and  was  ordained  at  Taunton,  November  17,  1665, 
where  he  lived  and  laboured  till  his  death,  April  21,  1687.  His  son,  Stth,  was  gndnated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1687;  was  ordained  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  October  23,  1607;  and  died 
October  3,  1735,  aged  sixty-eight. 

J  Winthrop*?  Hipt.  N.  E.,  II.— Trumbull's  Hist.  Conn.,  I.— Felt's  Hist,  of  Salem.— Steam's 
Hist  of  the  First  Church  in  Newark.— Yale  Literary. 
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«ffl  ai  wdl  ai  eeoleiitttical  power  in  tbe  Chnroh,  and  to  allow  noneflMi| 
dmroh  members  to  aot  in  the  ohoioe  of  the  officers  of  government,  or  to  he 
eligible  as  snoh.  Accordingly,  he  was  anxious  that  the  little  colony  at 
Sontliampton  should  become  connected  with  New  Haven,  as  Sonthold  had 
been,  and  was  dissatbfied  with  the  agreement,  in  1644,  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  He  therefore  removed,  in  1647,  with  a  small 
part  of  his  congr^^on,  to  Branford,  Ck>nn. ;  and  there,  uniting  with 
others  from  Wethersfield,  organised  a  new  church,  of  which  he  was  the 
psstor  about  twenty-three  years. 

The  settlement  at  Branford,  which  had  commenced  in  1644,  received  a 
new  impulse  from  Mr.  Pierson's  going  thither,  and  continued  to  prosper 
until  the  charter  of  Connecticut  was  obtained  in  1662,  including  within  its 
limitB  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York.  Meanwhile  he  had  acquired  great 
influence,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  people.  He  was  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  efforts  to  instruct  and  evangelize  the  Indians.  As  early  as 
the  year  1651,  we  find  him  spoken  of  as  studying  the  language,  and  '*  con- 
tinuing with  much  seriousness  therein,  that  he  may  the  better  be  able  to 
treat  with  the  ignorant  children  of  the  forest  concerning  the  things  of  their 
peace."  Shortly  after,  we  hear  of  him  not  only  as  preaching  to  the  Indians, 
but  preparing  a  Catechism  for  them  in  their  own  language.  It  was  first 
written  in  English ;  and,  by  the  assbtanoe  of  a  skilful  interpreter,  was 
trtnslated  into  Indian.     It  was  printed  by  Mr.  Green  in  1660. 

Mr.  Pierson  had  a  regular  salary  for  his  services  in  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, from  the  Commissioners,  in  the  same  manner  with  Eliot  and  Mayhew 
and  some  others.  His  labours  in  this  field  were  highly  appreciated  ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  fact  that 
special  appropriations  were  repeatedly  awarded  to  him,  in  consideration  of 
his  extraordinary  efforts. 

In  1654,  Mr.  Pierson  was  selected  as  chaplain  to  the  forces  raised  against 
the  Dutch ;  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  not 
only  the  ministers,  but  the  more  prominent  civilians,  connected  with  the 
confederacy  of  New  Haven. 

In  the  contentions  between  the  jurisdictions  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  from  1662  to  1665,  Mr.  Pierson  took  sides  with  Mr.  Davenport  snd 
others  against  the  union  ;  and  so  strong  were  hb  feelings  on  thb  subject, 
that,  when  the  event  took  place,  he  resolved  to  remove  with  his  people 
from  the  Colony.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1666,  he,  with  most  of  his  congregation,  and  many  prominent 
individuals  from  Guilford,  New  Haven  and  Milford,  made  and  signed  "  a 
pUntation  covenant "  for  that  purpose  ;  the  first  article  of  which  was, 
**  that  none  should  be  admitted  freemen  or  free  burgesses,  but  such  planters 
as  are  members  of  some  or  other  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  that 
none  but  such  be  chosen  to  magistracy,  or  to  carry  on  any  part  of  civil 
judicature,  or  as  deputies  or  assistants,  to  have  power  to  vote  in  establbh- 
ing  laws,  making  and  repealing  them,  or  to  any  chief  military  trust  or 
office." 

Mr.  Pierson,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  portion  of  hb  flock,  left 
Branford  about  June,  1757,  and  directed  hb  course  towards  New  Jersey; 
and  the  place  where  they  settled,  they  called  Newark.  Dr.  Trumbull  states 
that  **  Mr.  P.  carried  away  the  Church  records  of  Branford,  after  it  had 
been  settled  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  left  it  almost  without  an  inhab- 
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JB^W*  Tlie  next  year,  (16C8,]  hU  people  voted  to  p&y  the  ezpeDses  of  his 
^PBmy  from  Connecticut  to  New  Jersey,  Bad  to  allow  liim  eighty  pounds 
nt&ry  per  year. 

This  vm  the  third,  colony  he  had  pl&nted  ;  and  now,  in  his  declining 
ycard,  hu  sat  down  with  his  people  under  a  code  of  laws  of  hia  own  ohoii'e, 
and  rcniuined  with  them  greatly  beloved  and  honoured  until  tho  eloae  of 
life.  During  several  of  hia  la^t  years,  he  was  privilegiHi  to  have  hb  sod, 
aftcrwarda  the  first  President  of  Yale  College,  to  ibaro  with  liim  his  pasto- 
ral charge.  Ho  died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1678.  As  early  aa  the  10th 
of  August,  1671,  he  mode  hia  will,  ' '  being  firmly  persuaded,''  as  ha  said, 
"of  the  cverluating  welfare  of  my  bjjuI's  estate;  and  my  body's  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ,  ray  dear  and  precious  Kedeemer."  His 
library,  at  his  decea<;e,  coutained  four  hundred  and  forty  volumes,  valued  at 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  was  nearly  all  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son. 

Ht.  Pierson  was  evidently  a  man  of  high  character,  and  eierted  a 
commaDdtng  influenue.  Governor  Winthrop,  who  knew  him  personally, 
pronounces  hiui  "a  gndly,  learned  man."  Cutton  Mather  says  of  him — 
"  Wherever  he  came,  ho  shone.  •  •  »  JJe  left  behind  him  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pious  and  prudent  aun ;  and  k  true  child  of  Abraham,  now  nfiify 
lodged  in  Abraham's  bosom." 

Mr.  FiersoD  was  married  to  ■  dftoghter  of  the  BeT.  John  Whmlwrigkt 
of  Exeter,  N.  U.  They  h«d  fcnir  Bow~Abrah*m,  Thomas,  TtuapUlmt 
aod  haac.  Four  daughters  ue  meutionad  in  Ida  will,  and  one  ia  sappMod 
to  have  died  before.  One  dangbteTt  AMgaU,  wu  married  to  a  sod  (rf  tba 
Rev.  John  Davenport. 


JOHN  KNOWLES.* 

1639—1660. 

JoBH  Kkowlss  was  a  native  of  LiDColnshire,  England,  and  pursued 
hia  studies  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  In  1625,  he  was  chosen  Fel- 
low of  Katharine  Hall,  where  he  had  full  employment  as  a  tutor.  At  one 
time  he  had  forty  pupils,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  well  known — 
some  as  distinguished  preachers,  others  as  eminent  statesmen.  Before  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sibbs,  Master  of  Katharine  Hall,  a  fellowship  became  vacaot 
ID  Magdalen  College,  for  which  Archbishop  Laud  recommended  one  of  hia 
bell  ringers.  Mr.  Knowles,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  or  inconsidenttion, 
gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  individual  thus  recommended;  but  it  waa 
subsequently  a  matter  of  deep  regret  with  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  remark- 
ed, fifty  years  afterwards,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  act  of  his  life  which, 
in  the  review,  gave  him  so  much  pain. 

Mr.  Knowles,  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as 
Fellow  of  Katharine  Hall,  was  invited  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Col- 
ohester  to  become  their  lecturer.  He  accepted  the  place,  and  performed 
its  dnties  with  great  acceptance  and  success.     During  his  residence  here,  he 

•  Mathei^  Hag.,  III.— Kmcoo.  H«n.  UI.— Pnuxdi'  BMsqroT  Watertown. 
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bnmi  ta  intiiniift  aoqiuintaDce  with  the  Bey.  John  Sogen  of  Dedhtf||k« 
gnndfon  of  tho  martyr,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  ^pd  powerful  preaeRv 
of  his  day.     He  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  proaohed  his 
funeral  sermon  ;  and  he  subsequently  recommended  to  his  congregation  a 
person  who  became  his  worthy  successor  in  the  ministry.     About  this  time, — 
the    schoolmaster's  place   at   Colchester  becoming  vacant,   Mr.  Knowles 
£ayoared  the  election  of  a  person  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of 
Archbishop  Laud ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Archbbhop  would  suffet 
him   to  continue  there  no  longer.     His  license  being  revoked  in  1639,  he 
came  to  New  England,  and  on  the  19th  of  December  was  ordained  second 
|>astor  of  the  church  in  Watertown,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  George 
Phillips.     The  proceedings  on  this  occasion  were  considered,  at  the  time,  as 
marked  by  some  degree  of  irregularity.     It  was  customary,  at  that  period, 
where  two  ministers  were  placed  over  the  same  church,  that  one  should  be 
inducted  into  office  as  pastor ^  the  other  as  teacher.     But  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
ELnowles  and  Mr.  Phillips,  this  usage  was  disregarded  ;  so  that  the  church 
at  Watertown  had  two  pastors  and  no  teacher.     It  was  also  deemed  irregu- 
lar that,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Knowles,  no  notice  of  the  transaction  was 
given  to  the  neighbouring  churches  or  the  magistrates,  but  the  whole  cere« 
men  J  of  induction  was  performed  by  themselves.     The  fact  of  their  thus 
departing  from  the  common  course  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
very  rigid  notions  of  independency  which  were  held  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and 
the  desire  which  he  had  thus  to  make  a  public  demonstration  of  them. 

Mr.  Knowles  did  not  remain  long  at  Watertown.  In  the  early  part  of 
1642,  a  Mr.  Bennet  from  Virginia  arrived  at  Boston  with  letters  to  the 
ministers  of  New  England,  earnestly  requesting  that  they  would  send  per- 
sons into  that  destitute  region  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  letters  were  read 
at  Boston  upon  a  lecture  day;  whereupon,  after  setting  apart  a  day  to 
implore  the  Divine  direction  in  respect  to  the  matter,  they  resolved  to  com-* 
ply  with  the  request  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  persons 
designated  to  perform  this  service ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  his  colleague 
went  in  his  place. 

Knowles  and  his  two  associates,  Thompson*  of  Braintree  and  James  of 
New   Haven,  embarked  for  Virginia  in  October,  1642 ;  but,  owing  to  head 
winds  and  other  hinderances,  they  did  not  reach  there  till  about  the  close  of 
tic  year.     The  Governor,  to  whom  they  were  introduced  by  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  at  first  treated  them  courteously ;  but,  when  he  found  that 
tliey  were  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
forbade  their  preaching  in  the  places  of  public  worship.     They,  however, 
ocmtinued  to  preach  privately  for  some  time,  and  their  preaching  was  accom- 
puiied  with  a  manifest  blessing.     At  length,  however,  they  were  forced  to 
remove  ;  and  it  proved  to  them  a  peculiarly  merciful  providence  ;  for,  with- 
in a  few  monthjs  after  their  departure,  there  was  a  general  rising  of  the 
Indians,   who,   with   terrible  barbarity,   massacred  all  the  English  within 
tbeir  reach. 

Mr.  Knowles  returned  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  again  in 
tbe  ministry  at  Watertown,   associated  with  Mr.  Phillips'  successor.     He^ 

*  William  Thompsoii  was  originftllv  settled  in  Lancashire,  England.  After  bis  arriyal  in  tUi 
flnmtfy,  he  beoame  the  first  pa^  of  the  dinrch  at  Monnt  Wollaston,  now  Braintree.  and  wai 
mMlled  September  24,  1639.  He  died  at  Braintree,  December  10,  1666,  aged  sixty-eight.  He 
iiffered  for  aeveial  years  an  oppressiye  melancholy.  His  son,  Benjamin,  a  poet,  died  in  1714, 
■fed  saroity-tiro. 
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howsver,  continued  there  but  a  eliort  time  ;  for,  in  lf>50,  he  returned  It 
KngUnd,  after  aa  abannce  of  about  eleven  yean.  Shortly  after  his  Tctortii 
bo  became  a  preacher  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bristol,  whore  he  was  osefol  and 
bigbl;  respected.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  froui  this  place  ;  Mii 
in  1662  was  silenced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  then  returned  to 
London,  where  be  preached  in  prirate,  ae  he  had  opportunity.  During  the 
desolating  plague  in  1G65,  he  remained  in  the  city,  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  all  classes  without  distinction,  and  regardless  of  danger.  In  1612,  upon 
the  indalgcnce  of  King  Charles,  he  became  a  culleagua  with  the  lUv, 
Tbomaa  Kentish,  and  preached  statedly  to  a  congregation  at  8t.  Katharioe'it, 
In  London  he  was  the  subject  of  severe  persecutions,  and  no  less  of 
remarkable  deiircrances.  When  some  of  bis  friends  dissuaded  him  from 
preaching,  lest  he  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  he  replied, — "  In  truth,  I 
had  rather  be  in  jail,  where  I  might  have  a  number  of  souls  to  whom  1 
might  preach  the  truths  of  my  blessed  Master,  than  live  idlo  in  my  own  house, 
without  any  suth  opportunities."  Ho  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died 
April  10,  1G85.  He  oontintied  to  preiuh  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
sometimes,  in  his  great  eamestncKS,  kept  on  speaking  till  he  fainted  and  fclL 
He  IB  represented  as  having  been  "  a  godly  man  and  a  prime  scholar." 


EZEKIEL  ROGERS.* 

1889—1660. 

EzsEiKL  RooBRB  wu  boTU  «t  WethenfieM,  in  Eikx,  BnglaDJ,  fa  t&e 
year  1500.  He  waa  a  son  of  Rev.  Riohard  Rogers,  aa  aatbor  oF 
some  repute,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Seven  Treatjses,"  -whiefc 
passed  through  several  editions  in  London,  and  was  extensively  read  iii  this 
country.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  who  wu  also  an 
eminent  nonconforming  minister,  and  suffered  seTerely  for  his  nonconformtey. 
His  early  intellectual  developments  were  remarkable ;  insomnch  that,  M 
the  age  of  thirteen,  be  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  took  At 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  Bennet  College  in  1604,  and  of  M.  A.  at  Christ's  Ool* 
lege  in  1608.  On  leaving  the  University,  he  was  for  some  time  ehapb^ 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  at  Hatfield,  Broad  Oak,  in  Essex, 
vhere  he  was  thrown  into  the  most  respectable  society,  and  did  not  ful  to 
profit  by  his  opportunities  of  both  receiving  and  commuuiostii^  good. 
After  he  had  resided  five  or  six  years  in  this  family,  Sir  Frauds  bestowed 
upon  him  the  benefice  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire  ;  in  the  hope  that  his  earnest 
piety  and  vigorous  eloquence  might  avail  to  the  revival  of  the  interests  of 
vital  godliness  throughout  that  region. 

Mr.  Rogers,  not  having  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  being  accustomed  to 
put  forth  great  effort  in  public  speaking,  felt  the  importance  of  paying  spe- 
cial  attention  to  hJs  health  ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
this,  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was,  at 
one  tune,   confined  to  his  chamber  for  two  months,  in  consequence  of  the 
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bunting  oi  a  blood  Teasel ;   bat,  at  the  end  of  tbat  time,  he  had  to^fHr 
zeoovered,  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  accustomed  duties. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Rogers  preached  with  great  fervour,  and  was 
listened  to  by  large  audiences  with  intense  interest,  he  had  still,  for  a  time, 
serious  doubts  in  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  his  own  piety ;  and  he 
actually  took  a  journey  into  Essex,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  his  distinguished 
kinaman,  the  Bev.  John  Rogers  of  Dedham,  in  settling  the  great  question 
that  pressed  so  heavily  upon  him.  The  object  of  his  journey  was  happily 
answered ;  and  he  returned  to  his  home  and  work  with  fresh  confidence 
and  alacrity. 

3y  the  encouragement  or  connivance   of  Dr.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  lectures  which  had  been  put  down  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, were  revived.     These  lectures  were   instrumental  of  diffusing  evan- 
gelical   light    in    some    of   the  darkest  parts  of   the  land,   especially  in 
Yorkshire.     The  ministers  within  certain  limits  held  their  monthly  meetings, 
«t  which  one  or  two  of  them  preached,  and  others  prayed,  usually  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  attentive  congregation.     Mr.  Rogers  bore  his  part 
in  these  exercises  as  long  as  the  Archbishop  lived.     On  one  occasion,  a  vile 
accuser  went  out  from  one  of  these  lectures,  and  stated  to  the  Archbishop 
that    one   of  the  ministers  had  prayed   that  'Hhe  Almighty  would   shut 
Heaven  against  the   Archbishop's  Grace  ;'*  at  which  the  venerable  man, 
instead   of  being  offended,    laughed  heartily,  and  replied, — **  Those  good 
men  know  well  enough   that  if  I   were  gone  to  Heaven,   their  exercises 
would  soon  be  put  down."     And  the  remark  was  painfully  verified  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Archbishop  gone  to  his  rest,  than  the  lectures  were  authori- 
tatively interdicted.     After  having  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  ministry 
at  Rowley  for  about  twenty  years,  Mr.  Rogers  was  finally  silenced  for  non- 
conformity ;  though  he  was  allowed  the  profits  of  his  living  for  two  years 
after  his  suspension,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  his  successor. 
He  selected  a  person  by  the  name  of  Bishop;  who,  for  refusing  to  read 
publicly  the  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Rogers,  was  forthwith  himself  placed 
in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  Rogers,  being  satisfied  that  there  was  no  hope  that  the  restraints  upon 
bis  liberty  would  be  removed,  while  he  remained  in  England,  came  in  1638, 
vith  many  of  his  Yorkshire  friends,  to  America.     On  his  arrival  here,  he 
WIS  urged  to  settle  in  New  Haven  ;  but  he  preferred,  on  the  whole,  to  com- 
aence  a  new  plantation,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Rowley.     One 
consideration  that  influenced  him  to  this,  was,  that  he  might  provide  a  suita- 
ble place  for  the  reception  of  some  of  his  friends  who  should  come  after 
Ubi  ;  and  doubtless  another  was,  that  he  might  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ua  kinsman,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  had  already  been  settled  in 
Ipswichi)     He  commenced  the  plantation  in  April,  1639,  and  was  ordained 
in  December  following.     He  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  Colony 
u  a  preacher  ;  and  in  1643  he  preached  the  Election  sermon,  which  Cotton 
Mather  says,  made  him  **  famous  through  the  whole  country.*'     In  this  ser- 
i&OQ  he  vehemently  exhorted  his  hearers  never  to   choose  the  same  man 
Governor  for  two  successive  years  ;  but   his  exhortation  was  not  heeded, — 
for  Mr.  Winthrop  was  re-elected. 

Daring  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  residence  at  Rowley,  he  had  a 
most  comfortable  and  prosperous  ministry.     But  the  period  that  succeeded 
ftat, — ^indeed  the  whole  of  the  residue  of  his  life,  was  little  less  than  an 
Vol.  I.  16 
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nnioterrttpted  scene  of  triaL  In  oonsequenee  of  ike  nmneroiu  deBMUidi 
that  were  made  upon  his  time  by  reason  of  bis  great  pqraLuityy  an  ozod- 
lent  young  man  was  obtained  as  bis  assistant ;  Imt  some  of  ibe  peoplo  wen 
suspicious  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  not  cordially  in  faTonr  of  bis  settlement, 
— which  resulted  in  an  alienation  between  bim  and  them,  wbiob  was  perbaps 
never  entirely  cured.  He  was  tried  also  by  a  melaneboly  snooesrion  of 
bereavements.  He  buried  his  wife  and  all  hu  children.  He  married  Ibr  bis 
second  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  of  Boston,  wbo  beeame 
the  mother  of  one  child ;  but  the  mother  and  the  child  were  botb  soon 
removed  by  death.  He  married  a  third  time,  and,  on  the  very  nigbt  of  bis 
marriage,  his  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  including  all  bis  fnmitiirs, 
and  a  valuable  library,  which  be  brought  with  bim  from  England.  Haviiig 
rebuilt  his  house,  he  unfortunately  fell  from  bis  horse,  and  so  injured  bis 
right  arm  as  to  render  it  permanently  useless ;  the  oonseqnenoe  of 
which  was  that  he  was  obliged  ever  afterwards  to  write  with  bis  left  hand. 
Under  all  these  sore  triab,  he  evinced  great  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  was  enabled  even  to  rejoice  in  his  tribulation.  He  died  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  January  23,  1660,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  bis  age. 

Mr.  Rogers  gave  the  library  which  he  had  gathered  after  the  burning  <^  bis 
house,  to  Harvard  College,  and  his  house  and  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowley 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  A  part  of  the  land  is  said  to  have  been 
bequeathed  on  condition  that  the  people  should  support  a  pastor  and  teaober, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  first  settlers ;  but,  as  that  condition  was, 
after  a  while,  neglected,  the  land  was  forfeited  to  the  Corporation  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  passed  into  their  hands.  However,  the  land  which  remaina 
in  their  possession,  goes  far  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  parisb. 

Cotton  Mather,  after  having  spoken  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Rogers'  Election 
sermon,  says, — 

**  And  what  respect  all  the  churches  abroad  paid  him,  he  much  more  found  in  his 
own  church  at  home ;  where  he  was  exceedingly  successful  and  approved  in  his  minis- 
try, in  which  the  points  of  regeneration  and  union  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith, 
were  those  whereon  he  most  insisted. 

'*  In  the  management  of  those  points,  he  had  a  notable  faculty  at  penetrating  into 
the  souls  of  his  hearers,  and  manifesting  the  very  secrets  of  their  hearts.  His  prayers 
and  sermons  would  make  such  lively  representations  of  the  thoughts  then  working  in 
the  minds  of  his  people,  that  it  would  amaze  them  to  see  their  own  condition  so  exactly 
represented.  And  his  occasional  discourses  with  his  people,  especially  with  the  young 
ones  among  them,  and  most  of  all  with  such  as  had  been  by  their  deceased  parents 
recommended  unto  his  watcliful  care,  were  marvellously  profitable.  He  v/as  a  tree  of 
knowledge,  but  so  laden  with  fruit  that  he  stooped  for  the  very  children  to  pick  off 
the  apples  ready  to  drop  into  their  mouths.  Sometimes  they  would  come  to  his  house, 
a  dozen  in  an  evening;  and  calling  them  up  into  his  study  one  by  one,  he  would 
examine  them,  how  they  walked  with  God,  how  they  spent  their  time,  what  good  books 
they  read,  whether  they  prayed  without  ceasing:  and  he  would  therewithal  admonish 
them  to  take  heed  of  sucli  temptations  and  corruptions  as  he  thought  most  endangered 
them.  And  if  any  differences  had  fallen  out  amongst  his  people,  they  would  forthwith 
send  for  him  to  lay  before  him  the  reason  of  tlieir  differences ;  and  such  was  his  inter- 
est in  them,  that  he  usually  healed  and  stopped  all  their  little  contentions,  before  they 
could  break  out  into  any  open  flames.'* 
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JONATHAN  BURR  * 

1639—1641. 

Jonathan  Burr  was  bom  at  Redgrave,  in  Suffolk,  England,  about  the 
year  1(>04.  His  early  childhood  was  distinguished  equally  for  the  love  of 
learning  and  the  love  of  religion.  His  parents,  observing  the  promising 
talents  and  dispositions  of  their  son,  determined  to  give  him  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  with  a  view  to  his  being  devoted  to  the  ministry  ; 
and,  accordingly,  after  the  requisite  preparations,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni* 
versity. 

After  he  had  been  at  the  University  three  or  four  years,  the  course  of 
his  academical  studies  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
In  consequence  of  this  event,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  country  and 
engage  in  teaching  a  school :  but  he  btill  continued  his  studies  with  unaba- 
ted wrdour.  Though  his  connection  with  the  University  was  thus  prema- 
turely terminated,  and  he  was  cut  off  from  advantages  and  honours  to 
which  he  had  aspired,  yet  he  subsequently  recognised  the  goodness  of  God 
in  this  dispensation,  as  it  had  an  important  influence  in  promoting  hb 
spirituality,  and  thus  preparing  him  the  better  for  the  great  work  to  which 
his  life  was  to  be  devoted. 

His  first  preaching,  for  any  considerable  time,  was  at  Hominger,  near 

Bury,  in  Suffolk.     Thence  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation 

at  Reckingshal,  in  the  same  county.     Here  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  and 

fidelity ;  and,  in  order  that  ho  might  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  he 

bound  himself  by  a  solemn  written  covenant  to  the  conscientious  discharge 

of  all  hb  duties.     After  a  few  years,  he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity  ; 

md  as  he  apprehended  that  there  were  great  evils  coming  upon  the  nation, 

and  that  his  opportunities  for  usefulness  in  his  own  country  were  at  an  end, 

be  directed  his  course  to  New  England.     Ho  came  hither  with  his  wife  and 

three  children,  in  the  year  1639  ;  willing  to  make  any  worldly  sacrifices  for 

the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  under  the  pastoral 

eare    of  Bichard   Mather,  on  the  2l8t   of    December ;    and  in    February 

following  became  associated  with  him  in  his  pastoral  charge. 

The  year  after  he  came  to  this  country,  both  himself  and  his  family  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  small  pox — a  malady  which,  at  that  time, — as  not 
even  inoculation  was  practised,  was  regarded  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
They,  however,  all  recovered,  in  a  good  measure,  from  the  disease  ;  though 
it  Hndermined  Mr.  Burr's  constitution,  and  probably  shortened  his  days. 

Though  his  ministrations  at  Dorchester  seem  to  have  been  generally  both 
•coeptable  and  useful,  an  unhappy  misunderstanding  arose,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  ministry,  between  himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mather, 
vHich,  for  a  time,  was  the  occasion  of  considerable  agitation.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Burr  had  been  suspected  of  favouring  some  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  sect  called  Familists ;  and  being  required  to  gi  *e  his  opinion  in 
vriUng  to  Mr.  Mather, — the  latter  had  reported  the  exceptionable  expressions, 
without  alluding  to  the  qualification  they  might  receive  from  some  other 

*]lAther*8Mag.,  III.— PtnopUst,  1808.— Winthrop's  N.  E.,  II.— Harris' Histoiy  of  Dor 
cbeiter. 
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put!  oi  his  etatemcDt.  Mr.  Burr  diBclauDtd  the  views  whioli  v/era  imput- 
ed to  bim.  A  ooniLcil  was  called,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  another 
nugiitrate,  And  ten  eMers  from  the  neighbouring  churches.  The  council, 
having  spent  fonr  days  in  exuuiining  the  ease,  curne  to  the  conoluBion  that 
both  these  esoellent  men  ha<l  erred,  at  least  in  their  conduct,  and  recom- 
monded  to  th«m  "to  set  apart  a  day  for  mutual  rocoociliation."  This 
reoommendation  was  at  once  complied  trith,  mntaal  concessioos  nere  made, 
and  perfect  harmony  was  restored. 

Mr.  Barr'a  pulpit  performances  were  bo  characterized  by  evangelical  fer- 
vour and  pathos,  that  Thomas  Hooker  was  led  to  fiay  of  him, — "  Surely  this 
man  will  not  be  long  out  of  Hcnvou,  for  he  preaches  as  if  he  were  there 
already."  And  this  prediction  was  quickly  verified.  He  died  after  an 
illness  of  ten  days,  August  0,  1041.  His  death  bed  was  a.  scene  of  remark- 
able triumph.  While  be  maoifested  the  tcnderest  affection  for  his  vrife  and 
children,  be  evinced  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  fullest 
confidence  that  he  was  entering  into  rest,  When  be  saw  that  the  time  of 
his  departure  had  nearly  eomc,  he  reqaested  hia  friends  who  stood  aroand 
his  bed  to  withdraw,  that  he  might  havo  opportunity  to  pray  by  himself; 
but,  perceiving  their  reluctance  to  leave  him,  he  prayed  in  Latin  as  long  as 
hia  strength  would  perniit.  Then,  calling  to  his  wife,  he  said  to  her, — "  Cast 
thy  care  upon  God,  for  Ho  eateth  for  thee ;"  and  shortly  after  uttered  the 
words, — "  Hold  fast,  Huld  fost,"  and  enpired. 

The  following  aocoimt  of  Mr.  Burr's  l^bits  and  uhoracter  is  from  Cotton 
Mather:— 

."  This  gracious  man  waa  indeed  u  very  Immble  man ,  and  his  Immility  carried  bun 
even  into  a  dejection  of  spirit;  especially  when  by  import  unit  iea  he  liadbeen  prevail- 
ed upOQ  to  preach  abroad.  Once  particularly  there  was  a  person  of  qaalit;,  for  wbiMC 
converiioa  maoy  prtyors  bad  been  put  up  to  God,  by  those  wlio  hoped  that  God 
night  have  much  honour  from  a  man  of  honoar  brought  unto  bimscir.  Mr.  Burr, 
preaching  at  a  place  fltr  from  his  own  congregatioo,  had  a  most  happy  succrsa  in  the 
converglou  of  this  gentleman,  who  not  only  acbnowledged  this  change  with  much 
thaukAiloess  both  to  God  aud  tbc  instrument,  but  also  proved  himself  a  cliaagi-d  man 
in  the  whole  frame  of  his  after  conrereatiou.  And  yet,  coming  bonie  from  the  preach- 
ing of  that  sermon,  Mr.  Burr  had  a  particular  measure  of  hia  lowly  and  modest  roflec- 
tloDi  thereupon!  adding,  '  1  shall  conclude  it  is  of  God,  If  any  good  bo  dune  by  any- 
thing preached  by  such  an  unworthy  Iciatrument.' 

" Hence,  on  the  Loiil's  dny,  after  he  came  homo  from  his  public  work,  it  was  bis 
manner  frequently  to  ri  tiri'  utid  spend  some  lime  in  praying  to  God  for  the  pardon  oT 
the  sins  which  aecompLiiii<  il  hiui  In  bis  work,  and  in  praising  of  God  for  enabling  bIm 
to  BO  in  any  measure  1  lji>.ii;;U  it ;  with  petitions  for  the  good  success  of  his  labours. 

"Hethen  would  conn- dinvii  to  bl»  ftmily  worship,  wherein  he  spent  some  honrs 
instructing  of  the  family  iinii  [lerformiog  of  olber  duties;  and  when  his  wife  desired 
him  to  abate  of  his  eitcciisivL-  pains,  bis  answer  would  bo, — '  TIs  better  to  be  worn  out 
with  work,  than  to  be  rnwn  nut  ivith  ntst.'  It  was  indeed  bin  joy  to  bo  npendine  his 
life  unto  the  uttermost  Tor  God,  and  for  his  people ;  yea,  he  would  iny.  Ilmn^  he 
should  have  no  temporal  rewards.  Accordingly,  when  any  thnt 'i-'l  !"■.■■!  t'—i.-iiited 
by  his  ministry,  sent  him  any  tokens  of  their  gratitude,  he  wiml'l  in  -  T  :!  v  '  <:  of 
Crod,  that  he  might  not  have  his  portion  ie  such  things.     Anil  1 1  r,-- 

fnl  friends,  that,  if  they  bad  patten  any  good  of  him.  they  uunM  tr- 

the  glory  of  It.  Moreover,  if  he  understood  that  any  had  gained  in  the  coocem  of 
their  souls  by  his  labours,  he  would  mention  It  in  some  of  his  privater  devotions,  with 
this  expression, — '  Lord,  of  thine  own  1  have  given,  take  then  the  glory  unto  UiyselT.' 
fiat  when  he  was  debarred  of  bis  liberty  to  preach,  be  was  even  like  a  &sh  ou  ^ 
the  water:  and  hin  very  body  languished  through  a  sympathy  with  the  resentment!  of 
his  mind:  sa}-ing  that  bis  preaching  was  his  life,  and  if  he  were  laid  aside  from  ttiat, 
he  should  qnickty  be  dead." 

Mr.  Burr's  widow,  Frances  Burr,  married  the  Hon.  Biohard  Btimmer  of 
Newbury,  where  she  died  November  10,  1682,  aged  seventy.  Mr.  Bvrr 
left  four  children.     Hie  sodb  were  Jonathan,  John  and  Simon.     Jonathan 
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bom  in  England,  gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1651,  settled  as  a 
Ajsician  at  Hingham,  and  (according  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harris,)  died  in 
Janada  in  1690.  John  settled  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  and  Simon  settled 
n  Hingham  about  the  year  1646. 


-♦#- 


HENRY  DUNSTER.* 

1640—1659. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Henrt  Dunbtbr  nothing  is  now  known«  e}(cept  that 
•  iraa  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the 
egree  of  B.  A.  in  1630,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1634.  The  next  informa- 
jon  that  we  have  concerning  him,  is,  that  he  migrated  to  New  England  in 
540,  in  order  to  escape  persecution  for  his  noncouformity.  Harvard  Col- 
ige,  in  its  earliest  infancy,  was  under  the  care  of  Nathaniel  Eaton,  who 
"MB  called  simply  Master  or  Professor,  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
buse  in  1687  or  1638  ;  but  had  been  removed  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
ifl  dbcipline.  Mr.  Dunstcr,  who  brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for 
aaming  and  piety,  was,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  placed  over  the  institution 
riih  the  title  of  President,  His  induction  into  office  took  place  on  the  27th 
f  August,  1640.  Under  his  direction,  the  College  immediately  took  a  high 
itand.  Besides  attending  strictly  to  its  discipline  and  all  its  more  general 
interests,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  instruction  ;  and  no 
doabi  the  impulse  that  ho  gave  to  it  has  been  felt  ever  since. 

Mr.  Dunster  continued  for  fourteen  years  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
ofioe,  much  to  the  acceptance   of  both  the  students  and  guardians  of  the 
College  and  of  the  public  at  large  ;  and,  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard  and  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  he  supplied, 
dnring  a  part  of  the  time,  the  vacant  pulpit  at  Cambridge.     But  he  came 
at  length  to  have  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  ;  and 
tkoee  doubts  led  on  to  a  settled  conviction  that  no  such  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
P^do-baptists  is  contained  in  Scripture.     But  he  did  not  consider  it  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  separation  from  the  Congregational 
In^J,  and  was  willing  to  allow  to  others  the  same  liberty  that  he  claimed 
for  himself.     It  was  deemed,  however,  a  serious  matter  by  those  associated 
vMi  him  in  the  government  of  the  College ;  and  the  excellent  minister  of 
Qunbridge,  Mr.  Mitchell,  notwithstanding  his  strong  personal  attachment  to 
Hr.  Dunster,  felt  himself  called  upon  publicly  and  formally  to  oppose  the 
nsws  which  his  friend  had  adopted.     The  result  was  that  in  October,  1664, 
k  was  induced  to  resign  the  presidential  chair,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
lev.  Charles  Chauncy.     It  is  said  that  the  great  mass  of  ministers  and 
Qigistrates  of  the  Colony  would  have  gladly  retained  him  in  office,  if  he 
^d  have  been  persuaded  to  hold  his  peculiar  opinions   silently,  without 
tty  attempts  to  propagate  them ;  but  he  was  equally  conscientious  and 
ouidid,  and  preferred  retirement  to  a  situation  where  he  might  give  offence. 

•Mirther'i  Ki«.,  III.— Morton's  N.  E.  Mem.— Deane's  HUt.  of  Scitaaie.— Pieree'i  Uiti. 
ifer.  Ooll«— OBfaMj*!  do.— MMk  Hift.  CoU.,  VII.— Fannen'  Gen.  Reg.— Yosng «i  Chnm. 
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Mr.  Dansicr,  thoagH  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  propriety  in  the  wh<de 
matter  that  led  to  his  resignation,  and  censured  neither  the  oondaet  nor 
motives  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  bringing  it  about,  was  not  disposed 
to  remain  at  Cambridge  after  he  retired  from  his  office.  He  therefore 
removed  to  Scituate,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  ministry  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  February,  1659.  By  his  last  will,  he  order- 
ed his  body  to  be  buried  at  Cambridge  ;  and  he  magnanimously  bequeath- 
ed legacies  to  the  very  persons  who  had  occasioned  his  removal  from  the 
Presidency.  The  Corporation  of  the  College  have,  within  a  few  years,  taken 
measures  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried. 

PcesideDt  Dunster  was  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  his  deportment,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  in  all  his  relations.  He  was  an  eminent  critic  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew ;  and  when  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms  had  been  made  by  Eliot,  Welde  and  Mather,  and  printed  in  1640, 
it  was  committed  to  him  for  revision.  He,  accordingly,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  Richard  Lyon,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  in  England,  and  who 
resided  in  his  family,  improved  the  version,  and  brought  it  into  that  state  in 
which  the  churches  of  New  England  used  it  for  many  years.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  more  poetical  taste  than  most  of  his  brethren,  not  a  few  of  whom 
tried  their  hand  at  writing  verses. 

President  Dunster  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Glover,  who  died  on  his  way  to  New  England  in  1689.  He  had  three  sons : 
David,  bom  in  1645 ;  Henrys  in  1650 ;  and  Jonathan,  in  1653. 


-♦♦■ 


THOMAS  THACHER.* 

1643—1678. 

Thomas  Teacher  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  minister  at 
Salisbury,  in  England,  and  was  bom  May  1,  1620.  He  gave  evidence  of 
piety  in  very  early  life,  and  was  never  conscious  of  a  change  of  character 
at  any  particular  period.  Having  received  a  good  grammar-school  educa- 
tion, his  father  offered  to  send  him  to  either  of  the  English  Universities ; 
but,  as  he  could  not  conscientiously  consent  to  the  religious  subscriptioni 
required  of  him  at  those  institutions,  he  declined  his  father's  offer  and 
determined  to  migrate  to  America.  His  parents  made  no  objection  to  his 
taking  this  step ;  and  indeed  they  had  intended  to  follow  him  across  the 
ocean  after  a  year  or  two  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  mother, 
they  were  prevented  from  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  June  4,  1635.  He  had  occasion,  shortly  alter»  to 
go  from  Newbury  to  Marblehead  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  presenti- 
ment that  the  voyage  would  at  least  prove  a  perilous  one,  he  insisted  upon 
making  the  joumey  by  land.  Some  of  his  friends  who  were  to  have 
accompanied  him,  attempted  to  go  by  water,  and  suffered  a  terrible  ship- 
wreck.    A   violent  storm  arose,  and  the  small  vessel  in  which  they  had 

•llatlitr'i  Umg.,  m.— Faniier>i  Gen.  Beg.— Wimer'i  Hiitoiy  of  the  Old  Booth  Cbau^ 
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tmbarlMd,  straok  against  a  rook,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  whole 
aompany,  oonsisting  of  twenty-three  persons,  got  upon  the  rook ;  but  were 
saccessiyely  washed  off  and  drowned,  with  the  exception  of  Anthony 
Tbacher*  and  his  wife,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  an  isknd.  One  of  the 
persons  who  perished  was  the  Rev.  John  Avery.t 

At  an  early  period,  he  entered  the  family  of  the  Eev.  Charles  Chauncy, 
then  minister  of  Scituate,  and  afterwards  President  of  Harvard  College, 
who  undertook  to  aid  him  in  his  preparation  for  the  Qospel  ministry.  By 
the  assistance  of  this  eminent  scholar,  in  connection  with  his  own  vigorous 
application,  h<)  became  distinguished,  not  only  in  the  common  academical 
■todies,  but  also  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac, — in  the  first  of  which 
langnages,  he  composed  a  Lexicon.  He  was  a  great  proficient  also  in  logic, 
and  was  well  skilled  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics.  Ho  was 
much  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  hand- writing,  and  not  only  wrote,  with 
great  ease,  all  the  different  hands  in  the  copy-books  then  extant,  but  pro- 
doeod  specimens  'of  writing  in  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  characters,  which 
are  almost  inimitable.  As  was  not  uncommon  at  that  period,  he  studied 
both  medicine  and  theology ;  and,  in  both  professions,  guned  a  high  reputa- 
tion. He  has  the  honour  of  being  the  author  of  the  first  medical  tract  ever 
poblished  in  Massachusetts, — namely,  "  A  brief  guide  to  the  Common  Peo- 
ple in  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles,''  printed  in  1677. 

Having  gone  through  the  requisite  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
k  oommenced  preaching  under  highly  fiivourable  auspices,  and  was  soon 
invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  Weymouth.  Here  he  was 
ordained  January  2,  1644 ;  and  here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great 
fideUty  and  acceptance,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  May,  1643,  Mr.  Thacher  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Be  v. 
Balph  Partridge,  the  minister  of  Duxbury.  She  was  a  person  eminent  for 
W  amiable  qualities,  her  prudence  and  piety.  She  died  in  great  peace  in 
Jone,  1664,  leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  After  her  death,  he 
married  a  second  wife  in  Boston, — which  seems  to  have  been  a  principal 
nason  of  his  removal  thither.  He,  however,  was  dismissed  from  his 
dmrch,  and  went  to  Boston  to  reside,  some  time  before  he  received  his 
lecond  pastoral  charge.  He  preached  occasionally,  but  was  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  practising  as  a  physician,  till  he  was  chosen  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Third  (Old  South)  church.  His  installation  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1669.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  (author  of  the  "  Body  of 
Krinity,")  was  settled  as  his  colleague,  a  few  months  before  Mr.  Thacher's 
death. 

His  ministry  seems  to  have  been  a  very  happy  and  useful  one.  He  was 
irnoiig  the  most  popular  preachers  in  the  Colony.  His  sermons  are  said  to 
We  been  '*  elaborate"  and  **  affectionate."  Besides  preaching  twice  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  maintained  lectures  on  other  days  of  the  week,  and  was 
particularly  attentive  to  the  children  and  youth  of  his  charge.  But  in 
nothing  was  he  more  distinguished  than  in  the  gift  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
"  Here,^'  says    Cotton   Mather,  *  *  he  had   an  eminency  above  most  men 

*  AVTH05T  TniCHcn  was  the  ancle  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  Thacher,  and  came  to  New  England 
k  1SS6,  with  nine  children.    He  died  at  Yannooth,  Mfgtd  eighty. 

f  Joxv  Avert  was  a  minister  in  England,  and  came  to  this  oonntrj  in  1634.  Upon  his  arriral, 
ke  settled  for  a  short  time  at  Newbury;  bnt,  reoeiring  an  invitation  to  Marblchead,  determined  to 
laeevt  it, — chiefly  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  preach  to  the  poor  fishermen.  He  was 
m  ha  way  thither,  when  the  fatal  disaster  oocmred— Aug.  14,  1636. 
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Uvifig,  fiv  hii  oopioiu,  hii  floenl,  bii  ftrvettt  mMittfr  ai  |wrK>win  Ail 
Mored  exereiae.'*  Hur  kboun,  both  in  Wtjmoath  aad  fai  BoilQBi'vM 
crowned  with  signal  snoceu,  each  of  the  ohnxohes  having  gieatly  inemiel 
both  in  nombers  and  graoes,  while  under  his  oare.  He  entered  with  great 
seal  into  the  Quaker  controYersj,  which  arose  daring  his  iame, — regardiiig 
Quakerism  as  a  system  of  unmixed  and  fktal  error. 

Mr.  Thacher  died  October  15,  1678,  aged  fiftjr-eight  yean.  He  had 
been  preaching  for  Increase  Mather  a  sermon  on  I.  Peter  rv.,  18, — die 
last  words  of  which  were, — **  When  a  saint  comes  to  die,  then  often  it  is 
the  hour  and  power  of  darkness  with  him ;  then  is  the  last  of^portniu^  that 
the  devil  has  to  vex  the  people  of  Gh>d  ;  and  hence  they  then  sometimes 
have  the  greatest  of  their  distresses.  Don*t  think  him  no  godly  man,  that 
then  meets  with  doubts  and  fears.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  then  eries  onfj 
*  My  Ood,  my  Ood,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  Ood  help  us,  that,  li 
we  live  by  faith,  so  we  may  walk  in  it !"  These  proved  the  last  words  of 
the  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached ;  for,  immediately  on  leaving  tki 
assembly,  he  went  out  to  visit  a  sick  person,  and  took  a  cold  whidi  setdsl 
into  a  fever,  and  in  a  short  time  terminated  his  life.  He  died  ingrsM 
peace,  a  stranger  to  those  gloomy  doubts  and  apprehensions  to  whidi  U 
had  so  significantly  alluded  in  the  close  of  his  discourse. 

Mr.  Thacher  left  behind  him  two  sons,  men  of  great  worth  and  respects^* 
bility ;  one  of  whom,  Peter ^  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milton, — of  wImm^ 
there  will  be  a  further  notice, — and  the  other,  Balph,  was  settled  in  tU 
ministry  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  ' 

Beside  the  medical  tract  already  referred  to,  there  is  but  one  of  Mr. 
Thacher*8  productions  in  print, — ^namely,  a  Fast  Sermon  which  he  preaohiil 
in  the  year  1674,  and  which  was  afterwards  published  by  some  of  kii 
hearers,  who  took  it  down  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The  title  of  it  is, 
— "A  Fast  of  Ood*s  Choosing."  I  have  seen  one  or  two  of  his  mahnsor^ 
sermons,  which  are  characterized  by  a  strict  regard  t-o  method,  by  a  fervent 
evangelical  spirit,  and  especially  by  a  beautiful  ohirography. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  his 
character : — 

**  From  this  time/'  (the  time  of  his  being  settled  in  Boston,)  "  I  beheld  him  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  English  America,  not  only  dispensing  both  light  and  warmth  unto 
his  own  particular  flock,  but  also,  as  he  had  opportunity,  expressing  a  care  of  all  tho 
churches.  And  for  the  comfort  of  those  worthy  ministers,  who  commonly  have  tbefar 
spirits  buffettcd  with  strong  temptations  and  sore  dejections,  beibre  their  perfbrming 
any  special  service  of  their  ministry,  I'll  mention  one  passage  that  may  a  Utfia 
describe  how  this  worthy  man  became  so  useful :  he  would  say  to  his  son, — '  Son|  1 
never  preach  a  sermon  till  I  cannot  preach  at  all/ 

**'  As  he  was  in  his  whole  behaviour  a  serious,  holy  and  useful  man,  so  in  his  govern* 
ment  of  his  family,  he  so  well  ruled  his  own  house,  as  to  give  particular  demonatra* 
tions  of  his  abilities  to  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God.  His  domestics  both  loved 
him  and  feared  him,  and  he  was  most  conscientiously  and  exemplarily  careful  about 
their  interior  as  well  as  temporal  welfare.  This  appeared  especially  in  the  manaj;e* 
ment  of  his  family  worship,  wherein  he  usually  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
morning  and  evening,  and  he  would  raise  doctrines  from  every  verse  with  brief  con- 
flrmations  and  close  applications  thereof,  as  he  went  along.  Yea,  sometimes,  one 
might  hear  from  him  thus  in  one  family  exposition  as  entertaining  a  variety  of  truth, 
notably  and  pungently  expressed,  as  in  several  public  sermons;  and  he  has  told  his 
worthy  son,  for  his  encouragement  unto  such  exercises,  that  ho  had  found  as  much  advan- 
tage by  them  as  by  most  of  his  other  studies  of  Divinity;  adding  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  the  Lord's  gracious  accomplishment  of  that  word, — '  Shfdl  I  hide  anything  ffom 
Abraham  t    I  know  Abraham  that  he  will  teach  his  house.' " 
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Cotton  Mather  gives  a  Latin  Elegy  on  Mr.  Thacher,  composed  by  an 
Indiaii  jonth,  whose  name  was  Eleazar,  then  a  student  at  Harvard  College. 
The  eonclnding  verse  is  in  Greek. 
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JOHN  WOODBRIDGE  * 

1646—1696. 

John  Woodbridoe  was  bom  at  Stanton,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  about 
the  year  1613.     HLb  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  a  distinguished 
nonconforming  minister ;   and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
JU>bert  Parker,  well  known  as  a  writer  in  favour  of  nonconformity.     He 
"wu  sent  to  Oxford  for  his  education  ;  but,  when  the  oath  of  conformity  was 
xequired  of  him,  he  left  the  University,  and  pursued  his  studies  privately, 
^the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  being  rigorously  enforced,  young  WcKKlbridge 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  dissent,  came  to  this  country  in  1634,  with 
Ju8  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker.     He  had  not  been  long  here  before  the 
jEseitlement  of  Newbury  couimenced ;  and  he  took  up  land  there,  and  con- 
'Cinued  his  studies,  till  the  news  of  his  father's  death  induced  him  to  visit 
Sngland.     Having  accomplished  his  business  there,  he  returned  to  New 
Sogland,  bringing  wifh  him  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  died  on  the  passage. 
Xn  1641,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dudley.     He 
'WIS  among  the  first  settlers  of  Andover,  and,  in  their  behalf,  purchased  the 
^ft^nmship,  of  Cutshamache,  ^agamore  of  Massachusetts,  for  six  pounds  and 
«fc.  coat, — which  purchase  the  Sagamore  acknowledged  before  the  Court  in 
3.646,  when  Andover  was  incorporated.     Mr.  Woodbridge  was  with  the  set- 
'tlen  as  a  teacher,  at  or  very  near  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
't.^mn.    It  was  expected  that  a  church  would  be  organized,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  constituted  its  pastor,  in  September,  1644,  at  Rowley, — as  Andover 
'Wu  then  too  new  to  be  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  council,  and 
"the  people  whom  the  occasion  would  naturally  bring  together.     But  those 
of  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  constituted,  having  belonged  to  other  churches, 
declined  repeating  the  declaration  of  their  faith  and  repentance  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  messengers  of  the  churches,  not  being  satisfied,  sepa- 
rated without  forming  the  church,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  not  ordained  at 
tkit  time.     They  met  at  Rowley,  in  October  of  the  next  year,  (1645  )  when 
tlie  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Boston  and  Mr.  Worcester  of  Salisbury. 

Here  Mr.  Woodbridge  continued,  a  faithful  and  acceptable  minister,  till 
file  year  1647,  when,  by  the  solicitation  of  friends,  he  was  induced  to  resign 
his  charge,  and  return  to  his  native  country.  On  his  arrival  in  England, 
ieddes  being  employed  as  chaplain  to  the  Commissioners  treating  with  the 
King  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  preached  for  a  while  at  Andover  in  Hamp- 
ahire,  and  afterwards  at  Rurford,  St.  Martins,  in  Wilt<*hire ;  whence  he  was 
ejected  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a 
school  at  Newbury,  and  was  thrown  out  of  it  by  the  Bartholomew  Act. 

•Mother's  M&g.,  II.— Noncon.  Mem.,  I. — Abboi*8  HUt.  of  Andover.— Former's  Gen.  Beg.- 
Hbt.  of  West  Spdngficia.— Am.  Quart.  Reg.,  VIII. 
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Shortly  after  this,  in  1668,  he  came  ag^  to  1^  Ifing^md/ MnglUkj^lriA 
him  a  nameroos  family ;  and,  before  he  had  been  long  in  the  duiiMM; 
accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Newbury,  as  asmatant  to  Ub  qad^UMlei 
die  Rey.  Thomas  Parker. 

After  having  laboured  here  for  several  years,  a  difionlty  arose  between 
him  and  the  people  on  the  subject  of  Church  discipline,  which  finally  became 
so  serious  as  to  induce  him  to  resign  his  ministry  among  ihem.  He  was 
still  highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  winter  of  1684  waa  employed  to  supply  the  4 

pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^ichardson,^  the  minister  of  Newbury,  who  was  4 

temporarily  laid  aside  by  illness.     Shortly  after  his  dismission,  he  waa  ^ 

unusually  prospered  in  his  worldly  circumstancea,  so  that  the  loaa  of  lua         «i 
salary  was  abundantly  made  up  to  him. 

In  1683,  he  was  chosen  an  Assistant ;  and,  after  the  change  of  the  gov-       «^ 
emment,  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  peace. 

His  wife  died  July,  1691,  fifty  years  after  their  marriage.  About  the 
beginning  of  March,  1695,  he  was  attacked  with  strangury,  and<m  the  17A 
of  that  month,  after  having  suffered  excruciating  pain,  he  entered  into  Us 
rest.  A  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  him  a  few  minutes  before  ha  breathed 
his  last,  but  he  refused  it,  saying, — *'  I  am  going  where  I  shall  have  better.*'  ^ 
His  age  was  about  eighty-two. 

He  sustained  an  excellent  reputation,  and  his  death  waa  extenuTely 
deeply  lamented.  Cotton  Mather  calls  him  "  a  great  reader,  a  great  aehdar,  ^  ""S* 
a  great  Christian,  and  a  pattern  of  goodness  in  all  the  suooessive  atationa»  ^  *•» 
wherein  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  placed  him."  He  possessed  a 
placid  temper,  and  was  a  model  of  urbanity  in  all  lus  intereourae.  P< 
ing  an  eminently  spiritual  mind,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  deroat 
meditation.  He  had  great  command  of  his  paOssions,  could  sustain  himielf 
with  dignified  composure  in  scenes  of  extreme  provocation,  and  evineed 
utmost  magnanimity  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  He  was,  in  a  great  mi 
sure,  proof  agunst  the  depressing  influence  of  worldly  disappointments.*  < 
When,  on  a  certain  occasion,  word  was  conveyed  to  him  that  he  had 
a  great  loss  of  property,  he  replied, — "  What  a  mercy  it  b  that  this  ia  the 
first  time  that  I  have  met  with  such  a  disaster!" 

Mr.  Woodbridge  had  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  lived  to  maturity 
Three  sons,  and  two  sons-in-law,  were  in  the  minbtry,  and  he  lived  to 
four  grandsons  preparing  for  it.     His  son  John  was  graduated  at  Harvarc 
College  in  1664 ;  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Killingworth,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1666;  resigned  his  charge  and  was  installed  at  Wethersfield  u 
1679,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1690.     His  son  Benjamin  wi 
for  some  time  minister  of  Bristol,  and  in  1688,   was  minister  in  Kittery. 
died   at   Medford,    January   15,    1710.      He  wrote   an  ingenious   elegy^^ 
upon  the   Rev.  John  Cotton,  which  is  preserved  in  Mather's  Magnalia^-- 
His  son  Timothy  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1675  ;  was  ordaine«K> 
pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Hartford,   November  18,   1685 ;  and  die^ 
April  30,  1732,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  ministry.     He  bore  an  active  part  in  the  measures  which  resulted  in  iho 
establishment  of  Yale  College  in  1 700.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Convention  that  met  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the 
churches  of  Connecticut. 

*  JoHK  BicHARDMN  was  greduat«d  in  1666  at  Harvard  College,  of  whiob  he  mmm'Nhwi 
waf  ordained  at  Newbury,  October  20,  1675 ;  died  April  27, 1696,  in  biiUftleth  year. 
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John  Woodbridge,  son  of  the  John  last  mentioned,  and  grandson  of  John 
Voodbridge  of  Andover,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1694 ;  was 
ozdmined  the  first  minister  of  West  Springfield  in  June,  1698 ;  was  married 
to  Jemima  Eliot,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot  of  Guilford,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  Apostle  Eliot,  November  14,  1699 ;  and  died  June  10, 
1718,  aged  forty  years.  Two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Benjamin^  were  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College,  and  settled  in  the  ministry.  The  former  was  first 
settled  at  Poquonoc,  Windsor ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  was  dismissed  and 
installed  at  South  Hodlcy.  The  latter  was  the  minister  of  Amity, 
(afterwards  Woodbridge,  in  remembrance  of  him,)  near  New  Haven. 

Benjamin   Woodbridge^   D,  D.^  the  brother  of  John  Woodbridge  of 
Andover,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1622,  and  was  the  first  gradu- 
ate  of  Harvard   College.     On  his  return  to  England,  he  succeeded  the 
fiunous   Dr.    Twiss  at   Newbury,   where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  a  scholar,  and  especially  as  a  Christian  casuist.     After  he  was 
ejected  in  1662,  he  continued  to  preach  privately.     In  1671,  upon  some 
relaxation  of  the  rigorous  measures  against  the  nonconformists,  he  resumed 
hu  public   labours  and   continued  them  till  about  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  at  Inglefield  in  Berks,  November  1,  1684,  aged  sixty-two.     He 
bad  been  the  minister  of  Newbury  publicly  and  privately  nearly  forty  years. 
He  published  a  sermon  on  Justification  by  Faith,  1653 ;  A  large  defence 
d  it  against  Mr.  Eyre  ;  Church  members  set  in  joint ;  against  lay  preach- 
cn,   1656.     He   also   published  a  work  written  by  Mr.  Noyes,  entitled, 
**  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  State,  containing  two 
disputations,  1661.     Dr.  Calamy  says, — 

"He  was  a  universally  accomplished  person;  one  of  a  clear  and  strong  reason,  and 
of  an  exact  and  profound  judgment.  liis  learning  was  very  considerable,  and  he  was 
ichanning  preacher,  having  a  most  commanding  voice  and  air.  His  temper  was 
iUld  and  checrfid,  and  his  behaviour  verv  genteel  and  obliging.  lie  was  a  man  of 
great  generosity  and  of  an  exemplary  moderation;  one  addicted  to  no  ftMStion,  but  of 
I  catholic  spirit.  In  short,  so  eminent  was  his  usefulness  as  to  cast  no  small  reflection 
« those  w1m>  had  a  hand  in  silencing  and  confining  him." 
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Thomas  the  second,  1646 — 1657. 
Thomas  the  elder,  1658 — 1681. 
John,  1 678— 1689. 

Experience,  1694—1758. 

TuoMAS  Mathew  was  a  resident  of  Watcrtown,  Massachusetts,  in  163b. 

HiTing,  in  1641,  obtained  of  the  agent  of  Lord  Stirling  a  grant  of  Martha's 

Tmeyard  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  he  and  his  son  Tho&ias  began  a 

lettlement  at  Edgarton,  the  following  year.     The  son,  being  deeply  affected 

by  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the  Indians,  and  possessing 

|0od  natural  talents,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and 

Hebrew  languages,  determined  to   devote  himself  to  preaching  to  these 

Bitivcs  of  the  Island.     He  very  soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 

*  Mather's  Ma«;..  III. — Mayhow's  Indian  Convertf,  with  Prlnoc^a  account. — Ncars  Hist.  N. 
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linage,  and  began  to  see  the  fruit  of  bia  utbom  amn^  thaaa.  *  Ht  nm^ 
iced  hb  public  instructions  to  them  in  1646«— iba  aana  jaar  in-vUA 
Apostle  Eliot  began  his  missionary  laboura  in  aaotbarpart  at  Ika  eai^ 
He  had  to  encounter  obstacles  of  yarioua  kinda,  but  nolking  damtid 
Any,  he  went  steadily  forward  in  the  proaeontkm  of  Ida  work. 
close  of  the  year  1650,  one  hundred  Indiana  had  entarad  into  a 
enant  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  imploring  Ida  maroy  tbraog^  Aa 
liation  of  Christ.    In  1662,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  of 
[IS  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  among  them  eight  Pawawa  or 
1657,  Mr.  Mayhew  sailed  for  England,  leaTing  the  inatniotioQ  of  Iha 
ians,  during  his  absence,  to  Peter  Foulger,  a  plulantliroide  and  gedlj 
1,  and  his  venerable  father,  who  had  become  fiuniliar  with  the  TndiM 
^age, '  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  missionary  entarpiiae.    Ita 
)  in  which  he  took  passage  was  never  afterwards  heard  ofl    He  diad  at 
age  of  thirty-six.     Cotton  Mather  says  that  '*  he  waa  ao  affeetionals^y 
lemed  of'  by  the  Indians  that,  many  years  after,  he  waa  aeldon  nyaad 
tiout  tears.'*    He  wrote,  in  connection  with  John  Eliot,    **Teani-€C 
)entance  ;  or  a  further  narrative  of  the  progreea  of  the  Goapel  wmaagifL 
Indians  in  New  England." 

lis  excellent  father,  who  was  the  Oovemor  of  Martha's  Vinajaid  ad 
neighbouring  islands,  and  who  had  .already  rendered  hia  aon  mmA 
stance  in  his  benevolent  work,  now  entered  largely  into  hia  aaA^ 
>urs.  Having  persuaded  them  to  adopt  the  Englii^  adnuniaftnftiaK  if 
tice,  and  finally  to  submit  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  hram^  na 
Bpect,  after  his  son's  death,  of  procuring  for  them  a  stated  minialir,  ka 
an  himself,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  preach  to  the  natives  aa  waU  ai  tka 
;lish.  Such  was  his  philanthropic  zeal  that  he  sometimes  tirnvdlad  an 
i  through  the  woods  nearly  twenty  miles,  to  perform  these  labooa  if 
».  He  was  instrumental  of  bringing  the  natives  at  Gayhead  to 
Gospel,  though  they  had  resisted  all  previous  efforts  to  evangeliie 
ween  the  years  1664  and  1667,  he  found  an  active  co-adjutor  in  John 
ton,  who  was  afterwards  settled  at  Plymouth,  and  finally  at  Ghaileaton, 
ith  Carolina.  In  August,  1670,  au  Indian  church  was  formed  at 
rtha's  Vineyard ;  and,'  though  Governor  Mayhew  was  then  more  than 
r  score  years  old,  he  was  earnestly  requested  to  become  its  pastor ;  bvt, 
le  declined,  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Hiacoomes,  who  was  oonTeited 
Christianity  under  the  younger  Mayhew  in  1G53,  was  chosen.  When 
lip's  war  commenced  in  1675,  the  English  on  Martha's  Vineyard  were 
more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  number  of  the  Indians,  and  were  of 
rsc  entirely  at  their  mercy ;   but,  through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  «' 

natives  were  rendered  entirely  harmless  and  peaceable,  insomuch  that 
Governor  actually  employed  some  of  his  converts  as  a  guard.  He  died, 
[i  his  zeal  to  promote  the  Gospel,  unabated,  in  1681,  in  the  ninety*third 
r  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Mayhew,  the  second,  left  three  sons, — Matt  hew  ^  who  succeeded 
grandfather  in  the  government  of  the  Island  in  1681,  and  also  oooaaion- 
'  preached  to  the  Indians,  and  died  in  1710  ;  Thomas,  a  Judge  of  the 
nmon  Pleas  for  the  County  ;  and  John, 

roHN  Mathew,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  called  to  the  ministry 
Dng  the  English  at  Tisbury,  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard ;  and 
)ut  the  same  time   he  commenced  preaching  to  the  Indians.     He  minis- 
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tered  to  the  two  congregaUons  alteniately  every  week.     For  several  years, 

he  received  bat  five  pounds  annually  for  his  services ;  but,  such  was  his  zeal 

in  the  cause,  that  he  lost  sight  of  every  earthly  consideration  in  labouring 

-^or  its  advancement.     He  died  February  3,  1689,  leaving  an  Indian  church 

^  a  hundred  members,  and  several  well  instructed  teachers.     He  possessed 

-Adents  of  a  superior  order,  but  his  only  glorying  was  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

EXPEBIENOE  Mathew  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was 

m  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  January  27,  1673.     In  March,  1694,  about 

ve  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  began  to  preach  to  the  Indians, 

aking  the  charge  of  five  or  six  different  congregations.     In  1720,  he  receiv- 

the  degree  of  M.   A.  from  Harvard  College.     As  he  had  a  thorough 

owledge  of  the  Indian  language, — having  been  familiar  with  it  from  his 

i&ncy,  he  was  employed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Society  for  propa- 

ting  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  to  make  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms, 

.udof  the  Gospel  of  John;  which  work  he  executed  with  great  accuracy, 

mpleting  it  in  1709.     Ho  died  November  20,  1768,  aged  eighty-five. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications: — A  sermon  entitled  "All 

d  by  nature  equally  under  sin,'*  1724.     Indian  converts,  (in  which 

«  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of  thirty  Indian  ministers  and  about  eighty 

BcQan  men,  women  and  youth,  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of  their 

iety,)  1727.     Indian  Narratives,  1729.     A  letter   on  the  Lord's  Supper, 

741.     Grace  defended  in  a  modest  plea  for  an  important  truth,  1744.     He 

ote  also  strictures  on  the  conduct  and  preaching  of  Whitefield  in  1743, 

m^'mA  two  letters  on  human  liberty  in  a  controversy  with  Jonathan  Dickinson, 

X^reudent  of  New  Jersey  College,  about  the  same  time. 

l)r.  Charles  Chauncy,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Experience  May- 
,  has  said  of  him  that  *^hc  would,  had  he  been  favoured  with  common 
s<d?uitage8  of  education,  have  ranked  among  the  first  worthies  of  New 
ISngland."  And  Dr.  Gay  of  Hingham  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  opin- 
i-on  that,  in  point  of  ability  and  discrimination  as  a  rcasoner,  he  was  in  no 
"^rie  inferior  to  his  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew  of  Boston. 

Tlie  sons  of  Experience  Mayhew  were  Joseph,  who  was  graduated  at 

Hirvard  College  in  1730,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1739  to  1755 ;  Nathan^ 

^"ho  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1731 ;  Jonathan^  who  will  form  the 

subject  of  a  distinct  article  in  this  work  ;  and   Zeckariah,  a  missionary 

sumong  the  Indians,  who  was  ordained  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  December  10, 

1767,  devoted  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  the  remnants  of  the  red  men, 

snider  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  propagating  the    Gospel  among   the 

Indians,  and  died  March  6,  1806,  aged  eighty-nine. 
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JOHN  BROCK  • 

1648—1688. 

John  Brook  was  born  in  Stradbrook,  ooiuity  of  Suffolk,  Bngbuid,  in  tk^^^ 
year  1620.     In  very  early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  being  brOnght  under  tiit— ^  ® 
power  of  religion.     At   the  age  of  seventeen,  he  oame  with  his  parents 
New  England.     Shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  he  was  brought  near  to 
grave  by  the  small  pox ;  and,  scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  that, 
he  was  seized  with  another  illness,  which,  for  many  months,  kept  luB  lifb  il 
jeopardy.     These  early  afflictions  were  thought  to  have  had  an  imporCuft^i"-*^ 
influence  in  forming  him  to  a  high  type  of  Christian  character. 

He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Harvard  College  in  1648,  and 
in   1646.     He   remained  at  the  College  two  years  after  his  gmdnatioD,^ 
prosecuting   his   studies  in  immediate  preparadon  for  the  ministry. 
commenced  preaching  in  1648,  and  was  employed  first  at  Rowley,  and 
wards  at  the   Isle  of  Shoals.     He  removed    from  the  latter  place, 
became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Redding,  in  1662.     This  was  his  last 
of  labour.     His  efforts  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people  wen* 
never  intermitted.     The  services  of  the  Sabbath  seem  to  have  fbrmed  Iwl 
small  part  of  his  labour,  even  in  respect  to  preaching ;  for  he  almost  con- 
stantly held  private  lectures,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  yoong.    Tbxee 
or  four  years  before  his  death,  he  was  again  visited  with  a  dangerous  illness;  ^^ 
but,  on  his  recovery  from  it,  he  became  more  remarkable  for  his  spiritnaBty 
and  devotedness  to  his  work  than  he  had  ever  been  before.    At  length  he  Udd 
one  of  his  family  that  he  had  asked  of  Heaven  this  fkvour, — that  he  might 
live  but  fourteen  days  after  the  public  labours  of  his  ministry  should  be  at 
an  end.     And  this  prayer  was  answered  to  the  letter ;  for,  after  ati  illness 
of  just  fourteen  days,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  June,  1688. 

Cotton  Mather  represents  Mr.  Brock  as  having  been  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  faith  and  power  in  prayer.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
remarkable  instances  which  ho  adduces  : — 


**  When  Mr.  Brock  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  he  brought  the  people  into  an 
ment  that,  besides  the  Lord's  days,  they  would  spend  one  day  every  month  together 
in  the  worship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  a  certain  day  which,  by  thehr  agree- 
ment, belonged  unto  the  exercises  of  religion,  being  arrived,  the  fishermen  came  to 
Mr.  Brock,  and  asked,  him  that  they  might  put  by  their  meeting  and  go  a  fishing, 
because  they  had  lost  many  days  by  the  foulness  of  the  weather.  He  seeing  that, 
without  and  against  his  consent,  they  resolved  upon  doing  what  they  had  asked  of 
him,  replied, — '  If  you  will  go  away,  I  say  unto  you,  catch  fish  if  you  can  !  But  as 
fbr  you  tliat  will  tarry  and  worship  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  this  day,  I  will  pray  onto 
Him  for  you,  that  you  may  take  fish  till  you  are  weary.'  Thirty  men  went  away 
iVom  the  meeting,  and  five  tarried.  The  thirty  which  went  away  from  the  meeting, 
with  all  their  skill,  could  catch  but  four  fishes;  the  five  which  tarried  went  forth  after- 
wards, and  they  took  five  hundred.  The  fishermen,  after  this,  readily  attended  wiiat* 
ever  meetings  Mr.  Brock  appointed  them. 

"A  fisherman  who  had.  with  his  boat,  been  very  helpful,  to  carry  people  over  a 
river,  for  the  worship  of  (iod,  on  the  Lord's  days,  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  lost  his  boat 
in  a  storm.  The  poor  man  laments  his  loss  to  Mr.  Brock;  who  tolls  him, — ' Go  home, 
honest  man,  I'll  mention  the  matter  to  the  Lord;  you'll  have  your  boat  again  to-mor- 
row.' Mr.  Brock  now  considering  of  what  a  consequence  this  matter,  that  seemed  so 
small  otherwise,  might  be  among  the  untractable  fishermen,  made  the  boat  an  article 

•  Mather's  Mag.,  IV.— Maw.  Hist.  Coll.,  VII.— Stone's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  PrentiM.— 
Fitch's  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Tucke. 
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r  his  prmyen;  and  behold,  on  the  morrow,  the  poor  man  comes  rgoicing  to  him  that 
Ifl  boat  was  found;  the  anchor  of  another  vessel  that  was  nndoAignedly  cast  upon  it 
iwing  strangely  brought  it  up  fVom  the  unknown  bottom,  where  it  had  been  sunk." 


-♦♦- 


JONATHAN  MITCHELL  * 

1649—1668. 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  son  of  Jonathan  Mitchell,  was  born  at  Halifax, 

Yorkshire,  England,   in  the  year  1024.     His  parents,  who  were  both 

Bttlthy  and  pious,  were  constrained,  by  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience, 

seek    an  asylum  in  New  England.     They  arrived  here  in  the  same  ship 

ith    Richard  Mather,  August  17,   1635.     Their  first  settlement  was  at 

moord ;  but  the  next  year  they  removed  to  Saybrook,  and  not  long  after 

'Wethersficld.     They  subsequently  settled  at  Stamford,  where  Mr.  Mitch- 

l,  the  father,  died  in  1645,  aged  fifty-five  years, — leaving  two  sous,  Jona- 

an   and  David.     The  classical  studies  of  Joimthan  were  suspended  for 

weral  years  after  his  arrival  in  America  ;  but  his  tastes  were  so  decidedly 

J  that  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  denied  a  liberal  cduca- 

;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  llichard  Mather,  who  had 

sliced  his  uncommon  powers,  that  his  father  was  induced  to  consent  to  his 

oing  to  College.     In  1642,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  the  next  year,  at 

lie  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  Harvard  College.     Here  he  became  deeply 

npressed  with  religious  truth  under  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Shepard  ;  and 

ocli  was  his  estimate  of  the  character  and  labours  of  that  excellent  man, 

bat  he  afterwards  remarked, — **  Unless  it  had  been  four  years  living  in 

leaven,  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  more  cause  to  bless  God  with  won- 

.«T  than  for  these  four  years,"  spent  at  the  University.     He  was  a  most 

Lmligcnt  student,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  various  branches  of  learn- 

Kmg  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  distinguished  for  his  growth  in  Christian  knowledge 

cod  piety.     His  uncommon  literary  and  theological  attainments  in  connec- 

,i.<m  with  his  exalted  Christian  character,  led  several  of  the  most  important 

sliorches  to  make  an  early  application  for  his  services  in  the  ministry.    The 

search  at  Hartford  in  particular  requested  him  to  preach  with  a  view  to  his 

becoming  successor  to  Thomas  Hooker.     lie  preached  his  first  sermon  there, 

JFime  24,  1649,  from  Hebrews  xi.  27;  and,  though  it  would  seem,  from  an 

entry  in  his  diary,  that  he  had  little  freedom  or  enjoyment  in  the  service, 

yet  80  favourable  was  the  impression  on  the  congregation,   that  the  very 

i^ext  day,  they  gave  him  an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor  ;  adding  that 

tf  he  should  wisli  to  remain  a  year  longer  at  the  College,  they  would  imme- 

&tely,  upon  his  acceptance  of  their  invitation,  advance  him  a  considerable 

*um  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  furnish  himself  with  a  library.     Having, 

kowever,  been  previously  urged  by  Mr.  Shepard  and  some  of  the  principal 

■NJmbers  of  his  society,  to  return  to  Cambridge,  free  from  any  engagement, 

vith  a  view  to  a  settlement  there,  ho  declined  the  invitation  at  Hartford, 

tnd  preached  at  Caml)ri(lge  for  the  first  time,  on  the  12th  of  August.     On 

•Uolmcrf'  History  of  rainliriilsrc— Tlolmef'  Am.  Ann.,  I. — Mather**  Mag.,  IV. — Increase 
IUthcr>  Preface  to  Mitchells  Ten  Sennona. — Hutcbinpon'p  Hint.  Maw.,  I. — Morton's  N.  E. 
Man.— HubViard's  1  list.  N.  L.— MS.  Record  of  Mr.  Mitchcirs  church. —Amcr.  Quart.  Reff.,  VIII. 
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the  succeeding  evening  Mr.  Shepard  remarlced  to  hira  that  that  was  tlie 
place  where  he  ought  to  apenil  tlic  rest  of  his  days  ;  and,  upon  beiug  inform- 
ed by  some  of  his  pcojde  that  the  t^ervices  of  the  day  had  been  very  accept- 
4kblo,  lie  replied, — "Then  my  work  iadoue."  On  the  ^Oth  of  the  same 
month,  Mr.  Shepard  waa  actually  removed  by  death  ;  whereupon  the  people 
nnaniinously  invited  Mr.  Mitchell  to  beeome  their  pastor.  He  acceded  to 
their  proposals,  and  was  ordained,  Angnst  21, 1650. 

He  had  been  Bcttlod  but  a  short  time,  before  he  was  ealled  to  a  severe 
trial.  President  Dunster,  who  had  formerly  been  hia  Tutor,  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  anti-pecdobaptiEts,  and  preached  several  ser- 
mons denying  the  right  of  baptism  to  any  infant  whatever.  Mr.  Alitchcll 
regarding  this  as  a  very  serious  error,  could  not,  in  consistency  with  bis 
own  convictions,  suffer  it  to  pass  without  animadversion  ;  and,  no twitlis land- 
ing his  youth,  the  relation  he  had  suataineil  to  the  President,  and  the  high 
respect  he  bore  for  his  general  character,  he  put  forth  a  vigorous  and  well 
considered  effort  in  defence  of  what  ho  believed  to  be  the  scriptural  doctrine 
on  that  subject.  Considerable  escitenicnt  was  occasioned  by  the  circum- 
stance, and  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  President  that  he 
resigned  his  office  and  left  Cambridge  ;  but  Mr.  Mitchell  always  continued 
to  hold  him  in  high  regard,  and,  after  hia  death,  commemorated  him  in  an 
elegy,  honorable  alike  to  the  character  of  both  the  writer  and  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1650,  he  waa  chosen  a  Tutor  and  a  Fellow  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. In  166^,  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Synod  which  met  in  Boston  to 
-diijcuss  and  settle  certain  points  in  relation  to  church  membership  and 
oburch  discipline  ;  and  the  result  of  the  Synod  was  chiefly  written  by  him. 
The  determination  of  the  question  relating  to  the  baptism  of  the  children 
of  those  that  did  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  support  thus 
given  to  what  was  called  the  "  Half  way  covenant,"  was  owing  more  to  him 
than  any  other  man. 

Hia  ministry  at  Cambridge  oontinned  about  eighteen  years ;  mud  it  WM 
oharsoterized  by  uniform  consistency,  seal  and  devotion.  Bnring  this 
period  ho  went  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  system  of  Divinity, 
expounded  the  book  of  Genesis  and  part  of  Exodus,  and  delivered  "Buuf 
fruitful  and  profitable  sermons  "  on  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  Gospel  by 
John.  He  held  also  a  monthly  lecture,  which  was  "  abundantly  frequented  " 
by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  well  as  by  hia  own  sooietj. 
Just  after  he  had  been  preaching  on  the  words, — "  I  know  that  thou  vUt 
bring  me  to  death,  and  unto  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living," — h«  wmi 
Belied  with  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  July  9,  1668,  at  the  age  of 
fbrty-two.  *■ 

Cotton  Mather  aays  that  he  "  never  knew  any  death  that  caused  so  greftt 
mourning  and  lamentation  generally.  He  was  greatly  loved  and  honovr- 
ed  throughout  all  the  ohurohes,  as  wet)  as  in  Cambridge,  and  admired  by 
the  most  competent  judges  of  real  worth." 

His  publicatioua  were  A  Letter  of  counsel  to  his  brother,  written  while 
he  was  residing  at  College  ;  An  Election  Sermon,  1667  ;  A  Letter  concern- 
ing the  subjects  of  Baptism,  1675  ;  A  Discourse  of  the  glory  to  which  Qod 
bath  called  believers  by  Jesus  Christ,  printed  at  Loudon  after  his  death, 
with  the  Letter  to  his  brother  affixed,  and  reprinted  at  Boston  in  a 
duodeoimo  volume  in  1722. 
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He  left  a  valuable  record  of  the  members  of  bis  cburcb,  in  a  folio  MS., 
rliieb  was  found  in  1815,  by  the  llev.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  Mr.  Prince's  Colleo- 
km,  deposited  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  A  small  volume  of 
08  MS.  sermons,  preached  in  1650,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Capt.  Jonathan 
>miiforth,  was  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1813. 

Mr.  Mitchell  married  Margaret  Shepard,  daughter  of  his  predecessor  by 
lis  first  marriage,  and  had  four  sons  and  several  daughters.  Two  of  the 
10910  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College — Samuel  in  1681,  and  JoTiathan 
n  1687.  The  former  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  died  young  ;  the 
alter  died  in  1695.  The  sons  left  no  posterity.  His  daughter,  Margaret^ 
married,  June  12,  1682,  to  *Major  Stephen  Sewall*  of  Salem,  and 
the  mother  of  seventeen  children.  In  this  line  descendants  from  Mr. 
Hitcbell  still  remain. 

Morton,  who  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  says  of  him, — 

"He  was  a  person  that  held  very  near  commuDion  with  God;  eminent  in  v/isdom, 
^T,  humility,  love,  self-denial,  and  of  a  compassionate  and  tender  heart;  surpass- 
ag  in  public  spiritedncss ;  a  mighty  man  in  prayer,  and  eminent  at  standing  in  the 
^;  he  was  zealous  for  order  and  faithfVil  in  asserting  the  truth  against  all  oppugners 
€  it." 

Dr.  Increase  Mather,  who  was  personally  and  intimately  acquamted  with 

kim,  says, — 

''  He  was  blessed  with  admirable  natural  as  well  as  acquired  parts.  His  iudgment 
raa  solid,  deep  and  penetrating ;  his  memory  was  strong  and  vastly  capacious.  He 
rrote  sermons  very  largely;  and  then  used  with  enlargements  to  commit  all  to  his 
nemory,  without  once  lookmg  into  his  Bible,  after  he  had  named  his  text ;  and  yet 
lib  sermons  were  scriptural." 

President  Chauncy,    though  much  older  than  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  openly 

ifipoaed  to  him  in  the  Synod,  said,  when  the  controversy  was  at  its  very 

Mght, — 

•'  I  know  no  man  in  this  world  that  I  could  envy  so  much  as  worthy  Mr.  Mitchell, 
l>r  the  great  boldness,  learning,  wisdom,  and  meekness,  and  other  qualities  of  an 
sxoeUeut  spirit  with  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  adorned  him.'' 

As  a  preacher  he  was  distinguished  for  ''an  extraordinary  invention, 
SQiious  disposition,  and  copious  application."  His  voice  was  melodious, 
lad  his  delivery  is  said  to  have  been  ''inimitable."  He  spoke  with  "a 
transcendent  majesty  and  liveliness,"  and  towards  the  close  of  his  dia- 
Tonrses,  his  fervency  rose  to  "  a  marvellous  measure  of  energy." 

*Stephk5  Sewall,  the  eon  of  Henry  and  Jane  Sewall,  was  bom  at  Badsly,  England,  Angnst 

/B^  1557,  and  came  with  his  parent^  to  this  country  in  1661.    He  entered  Harra^  College,  bat 

Rne  reason  did  not  long  remain  there.    He  was  married  to  Miss  Mitchell  in  1 682,  and  shortly 

settled  in  Salem,     lie  held  varioos  public  offices,  among  whidi  were  Notary  Public,  and 

w  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.    One  of  his  sons,   Stephen,  was  bom  December  14, 

\*f^',  graduated  at  Harvard,  1721,  where  he  was  a  Tutor  from  1728  to  1739;  was  an  excellent 

'V'^eidier,  but  did  not  settle  in  the  ministry, — became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 

a>A  a  member  of  Dr.  Mayhew's  church  in  Boston,  September  10,  1760. 
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SAMUEL  DANFORTH  * 

1650—1674. 

Samuel  Danforth,  the  second  son  of  Nicholas  DaDforth,  was  bom  at 
Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  September,  1626.  His  father  came 
to  New  England  in  1634,  settled  at  Cambridge,  and  represented  that  town 
in  the  General  Court  in  1636  and  1637.  Cotton  Mather  says, — "  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  such  estate  and  repute  in  the  world,  that  it  cost  him  a  oon- 
aiderable  sum  to  escape  the  knighthood  which  King  Charles  I.  imposed 
apon  all,  of  so  much  per  annum ;  and  of  such  figure  and  esteem  in  the 
churchy  that  he  procured  the  famous  lecture  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  had  a  fine  manor."  He  died  about  four  years  after  his  arriyal 
hare,  when  his  son  Samuel  was  a  little  less  than  eleven  years  old. 
Samuel's  mother,  who  died  three  years  after  his  birth,  had  dedicated  him  in 
her  pious  intentions  to  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and  his  fifither,  in  the  immedi* 
ate  prospect  of  his  departure,  commended  him  to  the  speicial  oversight  and 
guardianship  of  Thomas  Shepard,  to  whose  church  Mr.  Danforth  belonged. 
Mr.  Shepard  fulfilled  the  trust  with  great  fidelity,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  in  his  young  friend  not  only  a  fine  intellectual  development,  and 
a  habit  of  vigorous  application,  but  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  virtnes 
and  graces  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1643, 
— in  the  second  class  that  received  the  honours  of  that  institution.  He 
was  soon  appointed  tutor ;  and  was  the  second  Fellow  of  the  College,  whose 
name  appears  on  the  catalogue  of  graduates.  His  devotional  habits  at  this 
period  seem  to  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  and  the  intense 
rapture  which  he  sometimes  experienced  in  connection  with  these  exercises, 
continued  through  life  to  form  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  cherished 
recollections. 

After  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  returned  to  England  in  1641,  the  church  at 
Roxbury,  of  which  Mr.  Welde  had  been  pastor,  invited  him  to  become  a 
eoUeague  with  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  whose  numerous  missionary  engage- 
ments among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  prodigious  labour  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  rendered  some  assistance  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  ministry  quite  indispensable.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  ordained  September  24,  1650. 

Mr.  Danforth  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties 
at  Roxbury,  during  the  residue  of  his  life, — a  period  of  twenty-four  years. 
Shortly  before  bis  death,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  his  end  was 
near ;  and  he  told  his  wife  that,  though  he  had  been  much  concerned  how 
she  and  her  children  would  subsist,  when  he  should  be  taken  from  them, 
yet  he  had  attained  an  entire  confidence  in  God's  gracious  covenant,  and 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  would  be  provided  for.  He  was  seixed 
with  a  violent  putrid  fever,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp 
weather,  while  he  was  on  a  journey;  and  died,  after  an  illness  of  six  days, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1674,  aged  forty-eight  years.  Such  was  the 
tranquillity  of  his  departure  that  Mr.  Eliot,  his  colleague,  used  to  say,— 
"  My  brother  Danforth  made  the  most  glorious  end  I  ever  saw." 

•Mftthcr'8  Mag.,  lY.— Sullivan's  History  of  Maine.— Historical  Memoir  of  Billerioa.- 
Hbe.  CoU.,  IX.— Am.  Quart.  Reg.,  VIII.— Emory's  Taunton  Ministiy. 
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Bfr.  Dufordi  was  undoubtedly  regarded  among  the  greater  lights  of  New 
England  in  his  time.    As  a  preaoher,  he  was  remarkable  for  sustaining  all 
his  positions  by  arguments  from  Scripture  ;  for  adhering  closely  to  the  main 
object  before  him ;  for  a  free,  clear  and  rapid  utterance  ;  and  for  a  depth  and 
power  of  feeling  which  in  almost  every  sermon  manifested  itself  in  tears. 
He  never  ventureji  extemporaneous  efforts  in  the  pulpit ;  he  not  only  wrote 
bis  sermons,  but  wrote  them  twice  over,  in  an  exceedingly  legible  and 
beautiful  character ;  but  he  committed  every  word  to  memory,  and  his  mem* 
ory  was  so  tenacious  that  it  was  never  known  to  fail  him.     He  was  accus- 
tomed, on  the  Sabbath  morning,  to  expound  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
jnent,  and  in  the  afternoon,  to  discourse  on  the  '*body  of  Divinity*'  and 
Biany  occasional  subjects,  and  several  chapters  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Jin  the  year  IGGl,  however,  he  commenced  a  series  of  discourses  on  the 
*'  Harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists,"  which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death.     The  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached  in  the  series, — which  was 
Ae  last  public  service  he  ever  performed,  was  from  Luke  xiv.  14,  '^  Thou 
plttlt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."     His  pastoral  atton- 
feioiis  were  most  exemplary.     He  looked  with  great  care  after  the  sick  and 
^he  afflicted.    He  was  eminently  a  healer  of  divisions ;  and  was  accustomed  to 
pay  that  ''they  have  usually  little  peace  of  conscience,  who  do  not  make  much 
iponscience  of  peace."     He  was  particularly  watchful  against  the  inroads  of 
Ismnorality  among  the  young.     He  used  his  influence  to  prevent  any,  except 
persons  of  correct  moral  habits,  from  keeping  houses  of  public  entertain- 
sSMnt ;  and  when  he  saw  from  his  study  window  any  of  the  people  of  the 
aown  tippling  at  the  tavern,  he  made  conscience  to  go  directly  to  them  and 
administer  a  pointed  rebuke. 

Mr.  Danforth,  in  early  life,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  astronomy. 
He  published  almanacs  for  several  years,  some  of  which  are  valuable  for 
the  chronological  tables  which  they  contain :  these  tables  were  used  exten- 
ttTely  by  Mr.  Prince  in  his  New  England  Chronology.  He  published  also 
in  tstronomical  description  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  1664,  with  a 
brief  theological  application.  He  maintains  that  a  comet  is  a  heavenly 
body,  moving  according  to  defined  laws,  and  that  its  appearance  is  porten- 
Unu.  His  other  publications  are,  An  Election  Sermon,  1G70 ;  and  The  cry 
rf  Sodom  inquired  into,  upon  occasion  of  the  arraignment  and  condemna- 
tion of  Benjamin  Goad  for  his  prodigious  villanies,  1674.  Several  specimens 
of  his  poetry  are  found  in  his  almanacs,  which  arc  amusing  for  their  quaint- 
Mse,  though  they  show  considerable  talent  at  versification. 

Mr.  Weldc  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.   Danforth,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: — 

'•'  Mighty  in  Scripture,  searching  out  the  sense, 
"  All  the  hard  things  of  it,  unfolding  thence; 
"  He  lived  each  truth,  his  faith,  love,  tenderness, 
"None  can  to  thMife,#as  did  his  life  express; 
"  Our  minds  with  Gospel  his  rich  lectures  A?d, 
"Luke  and  his  life  at  once  arc  finished; 
"  Our  new  built  church  now  suffers  too  by  this, 
"  Larger  its  windows,  but  its  lights  are  less." 

Mr.  Danforth  was  married,  in  1651,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson 
of  Boston.  After  his  death,  she  married  a  Mr.  Kuck  of  Boston,  where  she 
died  September  13,  1713,  in  her  eighty-first  year.  Mr.  D.  had  twelve 
children,  of  whom  Samuel^  the  first  bom,  died  in  1653,  and  the  next  three 
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dM  IB  1669.  l%c  address  which  the  father  delivered  at  the  grsTM  ot 
Amb  thrae  ohildreh,  b  preserved  liy  Cotton  Slather,  and  breathes  A  Bfnrit 
cf  uqulified  tabmission.  John,  the  fifth  child,— born  November  l^,  1660, 
■■d  gndtiated  at  Harvard  in  If^TT,  was  the  minietur  of  Dorchester.  Sant- 
imI,  the  second  of  the  name. — born  December  18,  1666,  and  graduated  at 
Hurard  1688,  was  the  minister  of  TauntoD.  His  daughter  Marij  becatae  the 
seeond  wife  of  th«  Hou.  Edward  BroniGeld,  June  4,  1683,  and  they  lived 
blether  fiftjr-one  y«ars.  Another  daughter  died,  October  26,  1672.  Mr. 
Saaforth  had  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Jonathan,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Depotj  Governor,  ami  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

A  few  particulars  m&y  be  added  in  respect  to  the  two  sods  who  were  oler- 
gymen  i — 

John,  the  elder  of  ihc  two,  was  ordained  as  sncoi^SBor  to  the  Rev.  Josiah   - 
Flint  of  Doreheeter,  on  the  'i8th  of  June,  1682.     He  received,  as  his  col- 
league, the  Rev.  Jooathan  Bowmau,*  on  the  5th  of  November,  1729.     He    i 
died  May  26,  1730,  aged  seventy  years.     He  was,  for  some  time,  n  Fellow   " 
of  Harvard  College,      He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  departure  of  the  Rer. 
Joseph  Lord  t  and  his  chureli  for  Dorchester,  South  Carolina,  1697  ;  The   ' 
right  Christian  temjier  in  every  condition,  endeavoured  (as  the  Lord  vouch- 
safed to  aBsist)  to  be  set  forth  and  recommended,  1702  ;  The  vile  profana- 
tions of  prosperity  by  the  degenerate  among  the   people  of  Ood  ;    Fast 
Sermon  at  Boston.   1703  ;  The  blackness  of  eins   against  light,  or  men's 
offering  violence  to  thiiir  knowledge:  a  Sermon,  1710  ;  A  Sermon  ou  King 
Hesekiah's   bittenif-.s  and   ndii^f,  1711);   .Tudfrnuffil   hofiun  at  the   house  of 
God  and  the  righteous  scarcely  saved,  1716 ;  Two  Sermoiu  oooMknad  bf 
the  earthquake,  to  which  is  added  a  Poem  on  Peter  Thaohv  «f  Wi»ak^.^ 
Samnel  Danforth  of  Taunton,  1727.     A  Poem  on  the  dekth  «f  Aas  VMUk^ 
■ad  verses  to  the  memory  of  her  hosband,  John  £Iiot.  '       '.'K 

The  following  testimony  in  respettt  to  John  Danfbrth  ii  fr«m  fthlwiV 
UanoMnpt  Annals:^ 

"  He  was  saiil  to  be  a  man  of  great  teamiag.  He  undentood  mathematiea  bajtMA 
most  men  of  hie  Ainctiou,  He  waseicecdingcharilableand  of*  rer;  peaceAil  tMn^er* 
He  bad  a  good  taste  fur  poetry.  He  took  much  pains  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  ma&jr 
of  the  good  ChriBtiaos  of  his  flDcb,b;  writing  iascrlptloD*  and  epitapbi  for  thetr  grave- 
stones; and  yet  the  world  ie  so  ungratenil  that  hs  has  not  a  line  written  to  preaK** 
hu  memorj'.  He  was  buried  in  Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton's  t  tomb;  and  tlierei>lKi 
lieth  bis  consort,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Daaforth." 

The  other  son,  Samuel,  was  settled  as  minister  of  Taunton  in  tlie  jew 
1687.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Allen  of  Boston.  He 
died  on  the  14tli  of  November,  1727.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17(ffi,  ft 


■titj-eight. 

t  Joseph  Lono  was  bom  at  ChBrlestown,  Hua. ;  ma  emdoated  at  Harrard  Collc^  ia  IMI : 
and  died  June  6,  1748. 

tWiLLiAHSTOtiaRTon,  tfaoonaftliBHon.  tsnCtStodRhton,  vu  a  utive  of  DorohoUr,  ud 
WM  gndnated  at  Harvard  CoUcge  in  1B50.  He  went  to  Eogland,  aod  had  a  Fellonhip  at  H«r- 
College,  Ok fnnl.  He  wai,  for  »nie  lime,  a  preaeber  In  theoonnty  oT  Snnn,  bat  wattJMtodbr 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  la  1862.  and  relDmn)  to  New  EDalaod  the  ttlnt  year.  Though  notawt- 
tLed  nainUt«T,  he  wa«  appointed  to  preach  the  Election  bermon  in  1B08,  widofa  was  conddnvd  a 
remarkably  felicilooe  effort.  After  tbe  death  of  Ur.  Mitehell  of  Cambridge,  h«  dceliiwd  hi  igri- 
tation  to  beooipe  bii  lacoeHir  In  IB7I,  he  wai  ohoKn  a  Magiatiate:  and,  in  1677,  w«U  to 
Englaiid  at  an  agent  for  the  PrDvince.     He  nu  a  mtinbeT  of  tfao  Conndl,  asd  Chief  Jutlea  it 


ladlattngniahed  for  hi)  leanuDgrpatriotlnB  and  piety.    Ua  waia  Dnoifteent  hasaTaatei  of  Bar< 
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fttteniioii  to  religion  prerailed  among  his  people,  of  whieh  lie  gftve 
w  mteresiiiig  aeoonnt  in  three  Letters  which  are  preserved  in  Prinoe's  Chris- 
tian ffistorj.  He  published  A  Eulogy  on  Thomas  Leonard,  1713  ;  An  Eleo- 
tion  Sermon,  1714  ;  and  An  Essay  concerning  the  singing  of  Psalms,  1723. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  left  behind  him 
a  manuscript  Indian  Dictionary,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  as  there  is  a  reference  under  every  word  to  a  passage 
of  Scripture. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Baylies  says  of  him, — 

''  He  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  retaining  the  attachment  of  his  people.  They  were 
eager  to  settle  him,  and  their  interest  in  him  endured  unto  the  end.  •  •  •  •  His 
yarions  qualifications  rendered  him  extremely  usefUl  in  town,  and  while  he  instructed 
his  people  in  all  things  touching  their  spiritual  welfare,  they  found  his  advice  and  aid 
no  less  useftil  in  their  temporal  matters.  He  acquired  over  them  an  unbounded  influ- 
ence, which  he  exercised  for  the  general  good ;  and  although  some  of  them  might  dis- 
like advice,  which  too  often  came  in  the  shape  of  a  command,  yet  as  nothing  was 
meant  but  their  good,  they  acquiesced  and  were  grateftil.  All  his  contemporaries 
represent  him  as  a  person  of  great  learning,  and  he  certainly  maintained  a  high  repu- 
Ution  through  lifb." 


-»♦- 


URIAN  OAKES * 

1652—1681. 

Ubian  Oakss,  the  son  of  Edward  Oakes,  was  bom  in  England,  in  the 
year  1631.  His  father  camo  to  New  England,  with  his  family,  about  the 
year  1634,  while  this  son  was  a  mere  child.  He  seems  to  have  settled  first 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  to  have  removed  to  Concord,  where  he  died, 
October  13,  1689.  He  was  a  Kepresentative  to  the  General  Court  from 
Cambridge  for  fifteen  years ;  and,  after  his  removal  to  Concord,  represented 
that  town  also,  one  year. 

In  his  early  childhood,  the  son  exhibited  an  uncommonly  amiable  temper, 

which  continued  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  through  life.     He  experienced 

a  signal  preservation    from    drowning,    which  Cotton  Mather  says,   God 

designed  that  he  might  be  '' a  Moses  unto  his  people.'*     He  received  his 

education  at  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1649.     He  had  a  high 

reputation  as  a  scholar;  and,  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  published  at 

Cambridge  a  set  of  Astronomical  calculations^  with  this  motto  on  the  title 

page : — •*  Parvum  parva  decent,  sed  inest  sua  gratia  parvis  ;"  in  which 

^  is  supposed  to  make   an  allusion  not  only  to  his  youth,  but  to  his  very 

diminutive  size. 

As  he  inclined  to  the  study  of  theology,  he  remained  at  Cambridge 
proaecuting  his  studies,  until  he  took  his  second  degree  and  commenced 
Pleaching.  His  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Roxbury.  Shortly 
•^^T  this  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  after  having  been  some 
^^e  a  chaplain  to  an  eminent  personage,  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Litchfield,  in  Hampshire.  By  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  he  was 
Arrived  of  his  living  and  forbidden  to  preach.     He,  however,    found  an 

*TanDer*i  Qen.  Reg. — Mather's  Mas.,  IV.— Noooon.  Mem.,  II. — Holmes*  History  of  Cmob- 
*^    .— Peiroe's  History  of  Hftryard  UniTersity.— Quincy's  do.,  I. 
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ssylam  in  the  funfly  of  Oolonel  Norion,  ft  penob  of  gniit  WOiib 

sideration ;  and,  after  the  violenoe  of  the  etorm  hid  in  wMne 

he  resamed  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  olBoe  aa  a  ooHeagae  wilk  4  Hr. 

Sjmmons. 

The  ohuroh  in  Cambridge  having  in  Jnly,  1668,  heoome  ?aoant  hj  tka 
death  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell,  direoted  their  attention  to  Mr.  Oafcea 
as  a  suitable  person  to  be  Mr.  Mitchell's  sncoeasor ;  and  aeoordiBglj  Aey 
despatched  a  messenger  to  England  to  appriie  him  of  their  wishes.  EEsring 
obtained  the  advice  and  sanction  of  a  oounoil  of  miniatera,  he  aoeeptad  tiie 
inyitation ;  and,  after  repeated  delays  occasioned  by  the  iwokneai  and  deacth, 
of  his  wife,  and  by  a  subsequent  personal  illness,  he  came  to  Ameriea  ia 
1671,  and  commenced  his  ministry  at  Gambridge  on  the  8th  of  Norembtr 
of  that  year.  The  church  kept  a  day  of  public  thanksgiying  to  Gkid  tar 
sending  them  such  a  pastor.  He  preached  on  the  occasion  from  IL  Oor. 
XII.,  11,—"  I  be  nothing." 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hoar,  as  President  of  Harraid  Oolkge,  in 
1675,  Mr.  Oakes  was  immediately  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  but,  ihoQ^ 
he  declined  to  accept  the  Presidency,   he  consented  to  take  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  College  with  the  rank  and  duties  of  President, — ^which  he  held 
for  four  years.     Several  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  a  President  having  been 
made    during   this  period,    Mr.   Oakes  was  again  chosen,  in  February, 
1679,  and  accepted  the  office, — only,  however,  on  condition  that  he  ahonU 
be  permitted  to  retain  his  pastoral  charge.     The  condition  was  assented  to, 
and  he  held  the  two  offices   of  President  and  Pastor  until  the  close  of  his 
life. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  brief  period.  He  had  been  subject  to  a  qnar* 
tan  ague,  which  often  unfitted  him  for  public  service.  But  he  was  at  length 
seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  proved  fatal,  ffis 
church  assembled  with  the  expectation  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be 
administered  to  th^kn,  when  they  were  met  with  the  overwhelming  intelli- 
gence that  their  pastor  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  died  July  25, 
1681,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  ministry  at  Cam* 
bridge. 

Mr.  Oakes  published,  beside  the  "  Astronomical  calculations'*  already 
mentioned,  An  Artillery  Election  sermon,  1672 ;  An  Election  sermon,  1673 ; 
An  Elegy  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  of  Charlestown,  1677  ;  A  sermon 
at  Cambridge  on  the  choice  of  their  military  officers  ;  A  Fast  sermon. 

The  following  extract  from  his  Election  sermon  is  a  good  specimen  of  his 
style,  while  it  illustrates  his  views  of  Church  government, — a  subject  which, 
at  that  period,  was  very  frequently  and  earnestly  discussed  : — 

''  I  profess  I  look  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Congregational  way,  as  the  boon,  the 
gratuity,  the  largess  of  Divine  bounty,  which  the  Lord  graciously  beatowed  upon  hia 
people  that  followed  him  into  this  wilderness;  and  a  great  part  of  the  blessing  on  the 
head  of  Joseph  and  of  them  that  were  separate  from  their  brethren.  Those  good 
people  that  came  over  hither,  showed  more  love  and  zeal  and  affectionate  desire  of 
communion  with  God  in  pure  worship  and  ordinances,  and  did  more  in  order  to  it, 
than  otliers,  and  the  Lord  did  more  for  them  than  for  any  people  in  the  world,  in 
shewing  thom  the  pattern  of  his  house,  and  the  true  scriptural  way  of  Church  gov- 
ernmmt  and  administrations.  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  at  a  ne  plus  ultra,  and 
that  nothing  was  left  unto  the  discovery  of  after  times;  but  the  beginning  work  was 
substantially  done  by  them;  they  were  set  in  the  right  way,  wherein  we  are  now  to 
proceed  and  make  a  progress.  It  will  be  our  wisdom,  interest  and  duty,  to  follow 
them  as  they  followed  the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Reformation  in  King 
Edward's  days  was  then  a  blessed  work,  and  the  Reformation  of  Greneva  and  Scot- 
land was  then  a  larger  step,  and  in  many  respects  purer  than  the  other;  and  for  my 
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|irl  I  lUhr  beliere  that  the  Congregational  way  fkr  exoecds  both,  and  is  the  highait 
•top  that  has  been  taken  towards  reformation,  and  for  the  substance  of  it,  is  the  yery 
WIT  that  was  established  and  practised  in  the  primitive  times  according  to  the  insti- 
tsuon  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  a  sweet  temperament  in  the  Congregational  way: 
that  the  liberties  of  the  people  may  not  be  overlaid  and  oppressed,  as  in  the  Classioal 
way,  nor  the  rule  and  authority  of  the  Elders  rendered  an  insignificant  thing,  and 
trampled  under  foot  as  in  the  way  of  the  Brownists:  but  that  there  may  be  a  rccon- 
cfliation  or  due  concurrence  in  the  balancing  of  the  one  justly  with  tbe  other.  And 
herein  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  fVame  of  Church  government,  (for 
it  is  not  any  politic  or  prudential  contrivance  of  man,  but  modelled  by  the  Great  Law- 
giver, the  Liord  Jesus,)  is  greatly  to  be  admired  by  us.'' 

Increase  Mather  in  a  Frehce  to  a  discourse  of  Mr.  Oakes,  published 
ahortly  afier  his  decease,  writes  thus  concerning  him  : — 

"  There  have  been  several  of  the  name  heretofore  renowned  for  their  rare  accom- 
{dishments  in  some  particular  faculty,  wherein  they  have  excelled.  *  *  •  But  an 
age  doth  seldom  produce  one  so  many  ways  excelling,  as  this  author  was.  If  we  con- 
sner  him  as  a  Divine,  as  a  Scholar,  as  a  Christian,  it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  he  did 
most  excel.  I  have  often  in  my  thoughts  compared  him  unto  Samuel  among  the 
prophets  of  old;  inasmuch  as  he  did  truly  fbar  God  Arom  his  youth,  and  was  betimes 
improved  in  early  ministrations,  and  was  at  last  called  to  be  head  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  in  this  Kew  English  Israel,  as  Samuel  was  President  of  the  College  at  Naioth. 
And  in  many  other  particulars  I  might  enlarge  upon  the  parallel,  but  that  it  is  incon- 
venient to  extend  such  instances  beyond  their  proportion. 

**  Hen  tua  nobis 
**  Morte  simul  tecum  solatia  rapta  r 

"  It  may,  without  reflection  upon  any,  be  said,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  lights 
that  ever  shone  in  this  part  of  the  world,  or  that  is  ever  like  to  arise  in  our  horizon. 
He  is  now  become  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord;  being,  as  one  speaks  con- 
cerning a  great  worthy,  an  ornament  unlo  Heaven  iltelf," 

President  Oakes  seems  to  have  been  specially  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  Cotton  Mather  supposes  that  ^'America 
never  had  a  greater  master  of  the  true,  pure,  Ciceronian  Latin."  He  calls 
him  **  the  Lactantius  of  New  England."  At  the  commencement  in  1678, 
President  Oakes  pronounced  an  oration  in  Latin,  in  which  he  introduced  a 
long  paragraph  commemorative  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard  of 
Charleatown,  who  had  deceased  a  few  months  before.  That  paragraph  is 
preserved  in  the  Magnalia. 


■•♦■ 
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1653—1705. 

Michael  Wiooleswortu   was  bom    in   England,   of  godly  parents, 

October  28,  1631.     Though  they  had  much,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to 

'Jfttain  them  in  their  native  country,  yet  the  higher  value  which  they  placed 

Qpon  liberty  of  conscience,   led  them,    at  great  sacrifice  of  their  temporal 

intecests,  to  look  for  a  home  on  this  side  the  ocean.     After  many  difficulties 

vid  dangers,    they  landed   in  Charlestown, — Michael  being  then  not  quite 

MTen  jears  old.     After  remaining  there  seven  weeks,  the  family  removed 

by  sea  to  New  Haven,  in  October,  1638.     They  seem  to  have  been  now  in 

somewhat    straitened    circumstances;    for  the  subject  of   this  notice,    in 

deicribmg  their  situation  at  this  time,  many  years  after,  says, — *^  We  dwelt 

ifii  eelltf ,  partly  under  ground,  covered  with  earth,  the  first  winter."     He 

*  MiduMl  Wigglesworth'i  Diary  an4  Antobiogiaphy.— Histoiy  of  Maiden. 


y^  trdhtabiax  cxmoBSftAnoMAL. 

WM  etily  placed  in  the  Bohoolof  tiiat  eelebrrteJ  teaehar,  BmIcM  (Hm*. 
under  whom  he  made  such  proficienoj  thai  he  begaa  to  write  Lafia  MMfo* 
aitiona  before  he  was  nine  yean  old.  Bat  hia  fiAer,  behg  Tiaited  «U  a 
lameness  from  which  he  never  recovered,  was  obliged  to  take  Um  tnm  Us 
atadies,  that  he  might  assist  in  the  support  of  the  €unily.  He,  hinmrar, 
returned  to  his  studies,  when  he  was  in  Ua  fburteentb  year,  and  tkroe  jaan 
after  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  where  be  graduated  in  1651.  He 
was  appointed  a  Fellow  and  a  Tutor  in  the  Ooll^,  shortly  after  biagradna- 
tion.  In  a  document  prepared  by  himself,  the  original  of  wbiob  ia  under^ 
stood  to  bo  still  in  existence,  he  pays  a  beautifiil  tribute  to  lua  fctbar*s 
piety  and  solf-denial,  in  dispensing  with  the  laboura  of  an  only  aon, — wUdh 
aeemed  so  necessary  to  him  in  his  enfeebled  state,  and  aasiating  bia,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  in  obtaining  a  collegiate  edueation. 

Having  been  strictly  and  religiously  trained,  he  waa  preaervodv  befine 
and  during  his  college  course,  from  all  open  immorality;  and  yet  be  was 
conscious  of  being  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  a  regard  to  ael£  He 
was  diligent  in  his  studies,  but  his  diligence  was  prompted  by  mere  worldly 
ambition.  But  about  six  months  before  he  graduated,  he  undorwoDt  a 
g^eat  change  in  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  and  the  purposes  of  bia  IMa ; 
and  from  this  time,  (to  use  his  own  language,)  he  '*  learned  to  study  with 
God,  and  for  Ood."  Before  this,  he  had  intended  to  enter  the  medioal  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  now  resolved,  by  the  help  of  Ood,  to  devote  bimadf  to  the 
ministry.  He  seems  to  have  pursued  his  theological  studies  during  his 
residence  at  Cambridge  as  a  tutor. 

When  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  inrited  to  pmeh  at 
Maiden ;  but  it  was  several  months  before  he  concluded  to  aoeept  the  Inri- 
tation.  And  it  was  not  till  he  had  supplied  the  pulpit  a  year  and  a  haU^ 
that  he  would  consent  to  be  fully  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office.  Thia  waa 
in  or  about  the  year  1654, — some  six  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 

Within  four  years  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  it  appears  firom  his 
private  diary  that  he  was  the  subject  of  some  disease  that  proved  greatly 
embarrassing  to  him  in  his  public  duties ;  and,  after  about  eight  or  nine  years, 
his  labours  were  entirely  suspended.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1668,  be 
sailed  for  Bermuda  in  search  of  health,  and  remained  there  about  aoTen 
months  and  a  half ;  but  he  seems  to  have  suffered  more  from  the  rough  and 
tedious  passage  than  he  was  benefitted  by  the  change  of  climate  ;  and  he 
returned  home  not  a  little  discouraged.  For  twenty-one  years, — that  is 
until  1685,  his  labours  in  the  ministry  were  entirely  intermitted ;  though  he 
still  retained  hb  pastoral  charge,  and  had  three  colleagues  succeaaiTely 
settled — namely,  Benjamin  Bunker,*  Benjamin  Blackman,t  and  Thomas 
Cheever.t     During  his  long  illness,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  medioine, 


•Bknjamir  Bunker  wu  the  eon  of  George  Bunker  of  Charleetown;  wubomin  16S6j 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1668;  vras  ordained  at  Maiden,  December  0, 1603;  lUMdMd 
February,  1870. 

t  Benjamin  Blackm an  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Blackman,  first  miniifter  at  Stntftml, 
Conn. ;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1GC3 ;  was  ordained  at  Maiden,  in  1674;  and  niigiied 
his  charge  in  1678.  He  left  in  consequence  of  diseatisf action,  and  nine  yean  after  saed  the  town 
for  arrears  of  his  salary.  On  leaving  Maiden,  ho  preached  atScarboro*,  Maine;  aBdinl683 
was  a  Representative  of  the  town  of  Saco.     He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Boston. 

X  Thomas  Che  ever  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  school-master,  Esekiel  Cheever;  wm  gndn- 
ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1677 ;  was  ordained  at  Maiden,  July  27,  1681 ;  and  was  difemiaad  in 
oonsequenoo  of  chaises  being  sustained  against  him,  May  20,  1686.  After  living  many  yean  in 
retirement,  he  recovered  public  confidence  and  was  installed  first  pastor  of  the  ehoidi  in  ^ebea, 
October  19,  1715,  and  died  November  27, 1749,  aged  ninety- three. 
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ind  praetised  it  very  successfullj.  At  the  dato  above  mentioned,  when  his 
thuroh  had  become  reduced  to  a  state  of  distressing  embarrassment,  he  was 
niddenlj  and  wonderfully  restored  to  health,  and  was  enabled,  for  twenty 
rears  more,  to  sustain  the  labours  of  the  pastoral  office.  In  the  Election 
Sermon  which  he  preached,  about  a  year  after  he  resumed  his  duties,  he 
Bade  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  protracted  affliction  from  which  he  had  then 
leen  recently  delivered.  Judge  Scwall,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  refers 
D  it  in  his  diary  as  follows  : — 

''In  his  prayer  he  said,  that  we  may  know  the  things  of  our  peace  in  this  our  day. 
nd  it  may  be  the  last  of  our  days,  lie  acknowledged  Gud  as  to  the  Election;  and 
ringing  bim  forth  as  it  were  a  dead  man,  who  had  been  reckoned  among  the  dead,  to 


Mr.  Wigglcsworth  died  of  a  fever  on  the  10th  of  June,  1705,  just  after 
.e  had  commenced  his  seventy-fourth  year.  The  funeral  sermon,  of  which 
here  is  only  a  single  perfect  copy  known  to  be  extant,  docs  not  bear  the 
Mxne  of  its  author  on  the  title  page,  but  is  evidently  the  production  of 
ncrease  or  Cotton  Mather.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

"  It  was  a  surprise  unto  us  to  see  a  little  feeble  shadow  of  a  man,  beyond  seventy, 
»reaching  usually  twice  and  thriee  in  a  week;  risiting  and  comforting  the  aiHicted; 
ncouraging  the  private  meetings;  catechising  the  children  of  the  tluck;  and  manag- 
n£  the  government  of  the  churcli ;  and  attending  the  sick  not  only  as  a  pastor  but  a 
iltysician  t^x);  and  this  not  only  in  liis  own  town,  hut  in  all  thosu  of  the  vicinity. 
^iiUB  he  did  unto  the  last;  and  was  but  one  Lord's  day  taken  off  before  his  last." 

At  the  commencement  succeeding  his  death,  which  was  then  on  the  4th 
iC  July,  Edward  (afterwards  President)  Ilolyokc  pronounced  the  Bachelors' 
»ration,  and  alluded  most  respectfully  to  the  deceased  minisstcr  as  Maldona" 
W€S  Orthodoxus. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Wigglcsworth's  publications  : — The  Day  of 
Doom:  A  Poem,  1662.  A  Poem  on  the  sanctification  of  afflictions,  1669. 
Slection  sermon,  1686.     Artillery  Election  sermon,  1696. 

He  left,  among  other  unpublished  writings,  a  poem,  entitled — "  God's 
M^niroversy  with  New  England,  written  in  the  time  of  the  great  drought, 
iLnno  1662." 

Mr,  Wigglcsworth's  first  wife,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Hobson 
from  Rowley,  died  December  21,  1659.     Of  his  second  wife  the  only  me- 
morial extant  is  the  following  inscription  on  her  grave  stone: — **Here  lies 
ihc  body  of  Martha  Wigglcsworth,  late  wife  to  Michael  Wigglcsworth,  who 
died  September  11,  1600,  aged  about  twenty-eight."     By  this  marriage  he 
had  five  children.     His  last  wife  was  Sybil  Sparhawh  of  Cambridge.     Her 
<*nly  child  was  Edward,  who  became  the  first  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Har- 
^rd  College.     She  died  at  Cambridge,  August  G,  1708,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  her  age. 

Samuel,  a  son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  born  February  4, 1688,  0.  S., 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707;    and  afterwards   remained  there 
pursuing  his  studies  for  two  years.     In  1710,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Ipswich  Hamlet,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  place  and  com- 
menced teaching  a  school.     In  connection  with  this,  he  engaged  in  a  course 
of  theological  study,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  January  20, 1712.    After 
labouriDg  for  some  time  at  Dracut  and  at  Grot  on,  and  receiving  and  declin- 
ing two  calls  from  the  former  place,  he  returned  to  Ipswich  Hamlet  as  a 
minister,  instead  of  a  physician,  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  as  their 
putor,  and  was  ordained  on  the  27th  of  October,  1714.     Here  he  contin- 
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aed  his  labours  till  his  death,  which  took  place  September  8,  1768,  in  Yob 
eightieth  year.  He  published  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Dennis,* 
1727  ;  A  Sermon  before  a  society  of  young  men  for  religious  improvement, 
1727;  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Warrent  in  Wenham,  1788; 
An  Election  sermon,  1733 ;  A  short  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  of  New- 
bury in  the  **  Christian  History";  A  sermon  on  the  death  of  Rev.  John 
Rogers,  1746  ;  Controversial  pamphlet  in  respect  to  the  result  of  a  council, 
1746  ;  Convention  sermon,  1751 ;  Two  sermons  to  his  parishioners  enlisted 
for  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  1755 ;  Dudleian  Lecture,  1760 ;  A  con- 
troversial pamphlet  about  admitting  persons  from  the  neighbouring  churohes, 
1765 


-♦♦■ 


JOHN  R0GERS4 

1656—1684. 

John  Roqers  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  and  was  bom^ 
probably,  at  Assington,  England,  where,  for  several  years,  his  father  exer^ 
cised  his  ministry.     He  came  with  his  father  to  New  England  in  1636.     H^ 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1649,  and  studied,  as  was  not  uncommon, 
in  his  time,  both  medicine  and  divinity.     He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Ips- 
wich, first  in  1656 ;  and  previous  to  that  time,  he  does  not  appear  to  hav^ 
had  any  very  active  employment.     The  reason  for  this  is  supposed  to  hav^ 
been  that  he  was  subject  to  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  he  had  inherited, 
from  his  father,  and  which  led  his  father  to  say  in  his  will,  that  **  however 
John  was  his  eldest  son,  he  should  not  leave  him  a  double  portion,  because^ 
he  was  not  serviceable."     The  subsequent  life  of  the  son,  however,  was  an. 
effectual  refutation  of  his  father's  early  opinion  concerning  him ;  as  he  not* 
only  showed  himself  a  vigorous  student,    but  discharged  with  exemplary^ 
fidelity  the  duties  belonging  to  his  public  relations.     As  he  shared  the  duties' 
of  the  ministry  at  Ipswich  with  Mr.  Cobbet  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  his  parocbiaL 
labours  were  of  course  very  much  lightened ;  and  as  his  salary,  during  a-> 
part  of  the  time,  was  less  than  their's,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  expected, 
to  perform  the  greater  amount  of  service.     There  is  a  tradition  that  he  took, 
the  principal  charge  of  the  Thursday  Lecture,  while  the  other  concerns  of 
the  church  and  parish,  devolved  on  them.     But  in  addition  to  hb  duties  as 
a  minister,  he  performed  those  of  a  physician,  having  a  larger  medical  prac- 
tice than  any  other  physician  in  the  town.     It  has  been  said  that    "  his 
inclination  to  the  study  of  physic  withdrew  his  attention  from  theology ;" 
but  this  cannot  be  true  in  any  such  sense  as  that  he  retired  from  the  minis- 
try ;  for  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  that  his  salary 
as  a  clergyman  was  voted  him  down  to  1681, — the  last  year  of  his  residence 
there. 

*  Josiah  Dennis  was  born  nt  Ipswich ;  was  gradoated  at  Harvaid  College  in  1723 ;  waa  ordained 
minister  of  Yarmonth  in  1727;  and  died  in  17G8. 

t  John  Warrsn  was  born  at  Iloxbury ;  was  gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725 ;  waaordained 
at  Wenham,  September  10,  1733;  and  died  July  19,  1749,  aged  forty-fiye. 

t  Mather  a  Mag.,  IV.— Felts  IlUt.  of  Ijpswidi.— Peiroe's  Hiit.  cT  Uarr.  CoU. 
do.,  I.— Fanner's  Gen.  Reg. —Allen's  Blog.  Plot. 
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After  the  death  of  Mr.  Oakes,  President  of  Harvard  College,  Increase 
Mather  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair ;  and  he  having,  at  that  time, 
declined  the  appointment,  the  honour  was  proffered  to  Mr.  Kogers.  He 
was  elected  in  April,  1682,  and  was  inaugurated,  August  12,  1683.  But 
his  time  of  service  in  this  new  field  was  very  short.  While  he  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  deviling  and  executing  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  the  College,  with  the  prospect  of  a  popular  and  successful  administration, 
his  life  WM  unexpectedly  terminated.  He  died  July  2,  J684,  the  day  after 
Gommeacement,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

Cotton  Mather  has  left  the  following  characteristic  testimony  concerning 
Pn»ident  Rogers : — 

"He  was  one  of  so  sweet  a  temper  that  the  title  of  delicia  humani  generis  might 
have  on  that  score  been  given  him;  and  his  real  piety  set  off  with  the  accomplishments 
of  a  gentleman,  as  a  gem  set  in  gold.  In  his  Presidentship  there  fell  out  one  thing 
particularly  for  which  the  College  has  cause  to  remember  him.  It  was  his  custom  to 
be  Bomewliat  long  in  his  daily  prayers,  (which  our  President  lused  to  make,)  with  the 
Kholars  in  the  College  Hall.  But  one  day,  without  being  able  to  give  reason  for  it,  he 
was  not  so  long,  it  may  be  by  half,  as  he  used  to  be.  Heaven  knew  the  reason!  The 
scholars  returning  to  their  chambers,  found  one  of  them  on  fire,  and  the  fire  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  if  the  devotions  had  held  three  minutes  longer,  the  College  had 
been  irrecoverably  laid  in  ashes,  which  now  was  happily  preserved.  But  him  also  a 
premature  death  snatclied  away  from  a  society  that  hoped  for  a  much  longer  enjoy- 
ment of  him,  and  counted  themselves  under  as  black  an  eclipse,  as  the  sun  did  happen 
to  be  at  the  hour  of  his  expiration." 

Bfr.  Rogers  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  General  Dennison.     She  died 
June  13,  1723,  aged  eighty-two  years.     They  had  six  children, — throe  sons 
and  throe  daughters.     One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  President  Leve- 
rett,*  of  Harvard  College.     His  son  Daniel  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1686,  was  a  physician  in  Ipswich,  and  perished  in  a  snow  storm  on  Hampton 
Beach,  December  1,  1722, — leaving  a  son  Daniel,  who  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1725  ;  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Littleton,  March  15, 
1732,  and  died  in  November,  1782,  aged  seventy-six.     His  son  Nathaniel 
TTas  bom  February  22,  1G70  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  , College  in  1687 ; 
"was  ordained  the  second  minister  of  the  First  church  in  Portsmouth,  May  3, 
1699;  and  died  October  3,  1723,  aged  fifty-four.     His  son  John  was  bom 
•July  7,  1666  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1684;  was  ordained  at 
DLpswich  October  12, 1692  ;  and  died  December  28, 1745 ;  aged  seventy-nine. 
Be  left  three  sons  who  were  ministers, — John  who  was  graduated  at  Har- 
-vard  College  in  1711  ;  was  ordained  at  Kittery,  October  25,  1721 ;  and 
ded  October  16, 1773,  aged  eighty-one ; — Nathaniel,  who  was  born  March 
4, 1704 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721  ;  was  ordained  as  his 
fttber's  colleague,   October  18,   1727;    and  died  in  1775,  aged  seventy- 
two; — and  Daniel,  who  was  born  July  28, 1707  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoBcge  in  1725  ;  was  ordained  at  Exeter,  N,  H.,  August  31,  1743;  and 
died  in  December,  1785,  aged  seventy-nine. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
^igglesworth  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  John  (son  of  President)  Rogers : — 

*'  He  was  blessed  with  a  clear  apprehension,  and  sound  judgment ;  was  of  a  thought- 
^Und  inquisitive  mind.     In  the  diligent  improvement  of  which  natural  advantages 

•  JoHx  LEVKnETT.  ft  grandson  of  Gov.  John  Lcvcrctt,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1680.  He  was  successively  a  tutor  in  College ;  a  roetn1>er  of  tho  House  of  Representatives ;  Speak- 
tf  of  the  House;  a  member  of  I  lis  Majesty's  Coancil;  a  Justice  of  tbo  Superior  Court;  a  Judge 
of  Ae  Probate  of  Wills;  and  President  of  Harvard  College.  To  this  last  office  he  was  inductedy 
Jui^ry  14, 1708,  and  he  held  it  tUl  bis  death,  which  occurred,  May  3,  1724.  He  was  eminent 
**«ateflman,  a  IMvine,  and  the  Head  of  a  literary  iostitotion.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  ha 
Mondonally  preached. 
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through  the  blessing  of  God,  he  acquired  much  knowledge.  Christ  was  ideaied  to 
make  hini  a  wise  steward  of  the  njiysteries  of  the  Gospel,  w'hat  a  multitude  of  most 
instructive  discourses  upon  the  fdndamental  truths  of  Christianity  hath  he  delivered 
flrom  hence!  Uow  edifying  even  his  private  and  pleasant  conversation  to  such  as  vis- 
ited him!  Tlie  doctrines  of  grace  hung  much  upon  his  lips.  He  understood  them 
clearly  and  taught  them  ungainsayingly.  We  have  abundant  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  treasure  of  grace  as  well  as  gifts.  If  the  tree  is  to  be  known  and 
Judged  by  its  fVuits,  we  have  reason  to  think  him  as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  learning; 
as  great  a  Christian  as  a  Divine.  There  are  many  living  witnesses  of  the  success  of 
his  ministerial  labours,  as  was  a  multitude  who  went  before  him  to  glory,  both  of  which 
shall  be  his  crown  when  the  Great  Shepherd  shall  appear.  His  old  age  was  not  inUrm 
and  decrepit,  but  robust,  active  and  useful,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  labour  in  word 
and  doctrine  to  the  last,  and  quit  the  stage  of  life  in  action." 

It  appears  from  the  Provincial  Eeeords  that  in  December,  1705,  the 
Legislature  ordered  two  {pamphlets,  sent  them  by  John  Rogers  and  John 
Bogers  Jr.,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  near  the  whipping  post 
in  Boston.  One  of  these  individuals  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rev. 
John  Rogers  last  mentioned,  and  the  other  his  son ;  and  the  pamphlets 
probably  related  to  the  opposition  which  the  House  was  making  to  her 
Majesty's  instructions  to  the  Governor,  in  regard  to  his  salary  and  some 
other  exciting  topics.  But,  notwithstanding  this  marked  expression  of  dis- 
approbation, Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  the  very  next  year  (1706)  to  preach 
the  Election  sermon ;  an  honour  which  possibly  may  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  treated  in  the  matter  of  the 
pamphlets  with  undue  severity.  This  sermon  was  published,  as  was  also 
one  which  he  preached  in  1739,  on  the  death  of  John  Appleton.  He  also 
contributed  an  account  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  his  congregation  to 
Prince's  **  Christian  History." 
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WILLIAM   HUBBARD.* 

1656t— 1704. 

William  Hubbard  was  the  son  of  William  Hubbard,  who  came  u> 
New  England  as  early  as  1630,  and,  after  a  few  years,  established  himself 
at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  which  town  he,  for  several  years,  represented  in 
the  General  Court.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  speakers,  and 
most  influential  members,  of  the  Assembly  in  1G37.  From  Ipswich  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  died  about  1670,  leaving  three  sons,  William^ 
Richard  and  Nathaniel, 

William,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  England  in  1621,  came  with  hb 
father  to  Massachusetts,  when  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1642,  with  the  first  class  that  graduated  at  Harvard 
College.  From  the  time  that  he  left  College  till  he  had  passed  the  age  of 
thirty-five  no  record  of  his  life  remains  ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that,  during 
this  period,  he  studied  theology,  and  was,  for  some  time,  an  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich.     About  the  year  1656  he  was  ordained 

•  Holmes' Am.  Ann.,  I.— Hotohinaon'i  Hist.  Hmb.— Mms.  Hist.  CoU.,  VII.— Felt't  Hist, 
•r  Ipfwioh.— Amer.  Quart.  Beg.,  VIII.— Eliot's  BiMr.  Diet.— Youns^i  Chron.— Felt*8  Bod. 
IBft.  N.  E.  I. 

t  The  year  when  he  was  invited  to  be  a  ooUeagae  with  Mr.  Gobbet  at  Ipswiefa;  hut  Im  had 
piobablj  been  in  the  ministry  some  yeaiB  before. 
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ai  odUeagne  with  Mr.  Cobbet,  who,  though  in  the  yigonr  of  life,  required  an 
asnstaiit,  on  aoconnt  of  the  great  extent  of  his  ministerial  labours.  Ipswich 
waa,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  eligible  places  of  settlement  for  a  minis- 
ter in  New  England, — ^having  a  larger  degree  of  talent  and  intelligence 
than  almoBt  any  other  town.  It  had  been  settled  *^bj  men  of  good  rank 
and  quality,  many  of  them  having  the  yearly  revenue  of  largo  lands  in 
England,  before  they  came  to  this  wilderness."  Whatever  leisure  Mr. 
Hubbard  could  command  amidst  his  professional  engagements,  (and  this 
probably  was  considerable,  as  Mr.  Cobbet  continued  active  in  the  ministry 
to  an  advanced  age,)  he  devoted  to  historical  investigations.  His  first  his- 
torical work  was  **  A  narrative  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  in  1676 
and  1677 ;  with  a  supplement  concerning  the  war  with  the  Pequods  in 
1687 ;"  also,  '*  A  narrative  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land, from  Pascataqua  to  Pamaquid."  The  whole  was  published  at  Boston 
in  1677.  The  same  book  was  licensed  and  printed  in  London,  the  same 
yeir,  under  the  title  of  **  The  present  state  of  New  England."  In  1678, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  on  a  visit  to  England,  which  not  improbably  had  some 
tfonnaetion  with  this  publication. 

The  *'  History  of  New  England"  was  completed  in  1680,  and  the  narra- 
tire  is  brought  down  to  that  time.     In   that  year  it  was  submitted  to  the 
eiamination  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  who  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  **  to  peruse  it  and  give  their 
opinion."     It  was  nearly  two  years  before  the  committee  had  performed  the 
service  assigned  them ;  owing,  as  has  been  supposed,  partly  at  least,  to  the 
difficulty   of  decyphering    Mr.    Hubbard's    manuscript.     On  the  11th  .of 
October,  1682,  the  General  Court  granted  fifty  pounds  to  the  author,  **  as 
a  manifestation   of  thankfulness"    for  this    History,    **  he  transcribing   it 
Curly  that  it  may  be  mare  easily  perused,^'*     He  seems  to   have  procured 
some  person  to  copy  it  for  him ;  as  the  MS.  which  now  exists  in  the  archives 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  is   not    in  his   hand- writing, 
except  the    emendations.     It    was    published  by  the   Historical   Society, 
encouraged  by  a  liberal  subscription  of  the  Legislature ;  but  its  value  was 
oonsiderably  diminished  by  the  publication  of  Governor  Winthrop's  MS., 
^y  3Ir.   Savage  in  1825   and  1820,    from    which    Mr.    Hubbard  seems 
to  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  his  facts  relating  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period  of  which  he  treats.     It  has  been  suggested,  however,    in  view 
^  the  known  fairness  of  his  character,  that,  if  the  introductory  leaves  of 
bis  MS.  had  not  been    lost,  there  would  probably   have  been   found    in 
tlem  a  reference  to  Winthrop  and  other  authorities,    which   would   have 
forbidden  the  idea  that  he  wished  to  make  any  undue  claim  to  originality. 
Bis  history,  as  it  is,  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  especially  when  it  is 
*t!membered  that  it  was  written  amidst  the  cares  and  labours  incident  to  an 
Extensive  pastoral  charge. 

In  1685,  Mr.  Hubbard  lost  his  venerable  colleague,  Mr.  Cobbet,  who  died 
*t  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  For  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  alone  in  the 
ministry ;  but,  in  1686,  he  received  as  an  assistant,  the  Rev.  John  Denni- 
>on,*  grandson  of  his  early  friend  and  parishoner.  Major  General  Denniaon. 

*  JoB5  Dexxison,  the  son  of  John  and  Martha  (f^ymonds)  Dennbon,  was  f^radunted  at  Har- 
lid  College  in  1634.  He  died  in  his  twenty -fourth  year,  leaving  a  wife,  Elisabeth,  daughtei 
«f  Nathaniel  SaltonstAll  of  Haverhill,  who  afterwards  married  the  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  of  &uid- 
vieh,  and  died  in  Boston,  July  U,  1720,  in  her  fifty-eighth  year. 
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IJr.  Donnison  died  in  1689,  and  three  years  afier,  the  Hov.  John  Rogers, 
son  of  tht!  President  of  Harvard  College,  suuceeded  liiui,  u  Mr.  Hubbard's 
colleague.  This  connection  was  probably  rendered  more  agreeable  b;  tha 
fut  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  first  wife. 

Br.  Eliot  states  that  Mr.  Hubbard  presided  at  the  oomuicacamcnt  at 
Hfttrard  College  in  1634 ;  and  that  this  was  after  the  death  of  Pre^idcat 
Rogers.  Howerer  this  may  have  been,  (and  the  evidence  of  the  alleged 
fact  HccjnE  to  be  equivocal,)  it  is  certain  that  he  was  invited  to  perform  Kucb 
a  service  in  1G88,  as  the  notice  of  his  appointiuctit  bj  Sir  Edmoud  Andros 
is  atill  in  existence  ;  but,  as  there  were  no  degrees  conferred  thai  year,  it  is 
dOnbtfol  whether  the  appoiutment  was  fulfilled. 

lu  August,  1702,  Mr.  Hubbard  hod  become  bo  much  enfeebled  by  age, 
that  he  requested  his  parish  to  provide  "  more  help  to  carry  on  the  uinis~ 
try;"  and  the  next  year  he  gave  up  al]  ministerial  labour,  and  bis  people 
TQt«d  him  sixty  pounds  as  a  gratuity.  Thus  gradually  approacliing  hU 
latter  eud,  which  he  bad  made  familiar  to  hie  tbougbtR,  by  habitual  and 
devont  meditation,  he  died  September  14,  1704,  at  the  age  of  eighty-tbreo. 
Hia  congregation  subsequently  voted  thirty-two  pounds  to  pay  bis  funeral  \ 
charges. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  publications,  besides  those  already  named,  wore, — Ad 
Election  Sermon,  16713  ;  A  Fa.st  Sermon,  1682 ;  A  L'uuera)  Diaoourse  on 
Major  General  Dauiel  Donnison,  1684  ;  A  Testimouy  to  the  order  of  the 
Qo&pel  iu  the  churc-bus  of  Now  Kuglaud,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  John 
Higginsou  of  Salem. 

John  Duntou,  the  famous  Ri^ston  Bookseller,  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hub* 
bard  in  16«0,  thus  describes  him  :~ 
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turn  and  grace,  (as  Kan  in  his  printed  aermona  and  hiUor;  of  the  Indian*,)  th«t  tba 
rcstnrea  and  lineanients  of  the  child,  in&ke  a  dear  diacoverj  and  diitiaction  ^  ths 
Iktber;  yet  he  ia  a  man  of  aiugular  modeaty,  of  strict  morals,  and  boa  done  «a  mncli 
tin  the  converaion  of  the  Indians  aa  moat  men  in  New  Engtaud." 

Governor  Hutchinson  gives  him  the  character  of  "  a  man  of  loarah^; 
and  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  mind,  accompanied  with  a  good  degree  o[ 
Catholicism, "  which  he  thinks,  "  was  not  accounted  the  most  valuable  part 
of  bb  character  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

I>r.  Eliot  represents  him  as  "for  many  years  the  most  emineot  miniater 
in  the  county  of  Essex  ;  equal  to  any  in  the  province  for  learaing  and 
eandour,  and  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer." 

Mr.  Hubbard  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  Rev, 
Nathaniel  Rogers.  In  bis  seventy-third  year,  he  married  for  a  seoond  vtfs, 
Mary,  widow  of  Samuel  Pearce.  This  marriage,  according  to  the  ReT. 
Mr.  Frisbie,  excited  the  displeasure  of  his  parish;  for  though  she  waa  a 
serious  and  discreet  person,  she  was  not  from  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
for  that  reason,  was  considered  as  not  qualified  for  her  station.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard had  as  many  as  three  children  bom  before  the  death  of  their  grand- 
father Rogers,  in  1655.  Their  names  were  John,  Nathaniel  and  Margaret. 
Margaret  married  the  Hon.  John  Pynehon  of  Springfield,  and  died  there, 
November  11, 1716. 
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INCREASE  MATHER,  D.  D  * 

1657—1723. 

iNtASASB  Matheb  was  the  son  of  tbo  Bev.  Bichard  and  Catharino 
(Hoolt)  Mather,  and  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  June  21,  1639.  He  received  his 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  great  increase  of  every  sort,  with  which 
the  country  was  favoured,  about  the  time  of  his  birth. 

He   discovered  great  intellectual  precocity  in  his  early  childhood  ;  and, 

though  he  did  not  decline  the  usual  innocent  diversions  of  children,  yet  he 

greatly  outstripped  all  his  school-mates  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     So 

npid  was  his  improvement  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  admitted  a 

member  of  Harvard  College.     After  remaining  there  about  a  year,  his 

parents,  with  a  view  to  favour  his  naturally  feeble  constitution,  removed  him 

from  College,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  who 

was  then  settled  at  Ipswich.     Here  he  remained  about  a  year,  when  Mr. 

Norton  removed  to  Boston,  and  he  accompanied  him  and  continued  for 

seToral  years  under  his  instruction.     He  subsequently  returned  to  Cambridge, 

and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1656. 

As  his  moral  and  religious  education  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
ecbve,  by  both  his  parents,  and  especially  by  his  excellent  mother,  he  showed 
liim'self  seriously  inclined  from  early  childhood ;  but  it  was  in  consequence 
oC  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  more  decided- 
ly upon  his  immortal  interests.  He  set  apart  days  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
ixa  which  he  lamented  deeply  his  sinfulness  before  God,  and  endeavoured  to 
coraply  with  the  terms  on  which  salvation  is  offered ;  and  at  length  found 
*^«  tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  had  so  much  desired.  He  resolved  now  to 
AoTote  himself  to  the  ministry,  believing  that  in  this  way  he  could  servo 
(3-od  and  his  generation  more  effectually  than  in  any  other. 

Jle  commenced  preachiog  the  year  after  he  graduated.     One  of  his  first 

B^x-mons  was  preached  in  his  father^s  pulpit  at  Dorchester,  and  was  regarded 

only  by  his  father,  but  by  the  audience  generally,  as  marked  by  uncom- 

ability,  and  as  giving  promise  of  extensive  usefulness. 

Sis  elder  brother,  Samuel,  who  was  then  a  minister  in  Dublin,  invited 

■^^Xb  to  come  over  and  make  him  a  visit ;  and,  his  father  having  given  his 

^^oiisent,  he  accepted  the  invitation.     Ho  sailed  for  England,  July  3,  1657, 

^^d  arrived  there  after  a  passage  of  five  weeks.     Having  spent  a  little  time 

^t;  London,  and  afterwards  in  visiting  his  father's  friends  in  Lancashire,  he 

^*^ade  his  way  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  by  his  brother  with  every 

expression  of  fraternal  affection.     By  his  brother's  advice,  he  entered  his 

name  as  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  June,  1658,  when  only 

^netcen  years  of  age,  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  that  institution,  having  first 

Performed  all  the  exercises  required  by  its  statutes.     He  became  a  great 

fevouritc  with  Dr.  Winter,  the  Provost  of  the  College  ;  and  was  chosen 

4  Fellow  of  the  College,  which  honour,  however,  he  declined.     As  the  cli- 

ttttte  of  Ireland  seemed  unfavourable  to  his  health, — notwithstanding  he  had 

tke  most  encouraging  offer  to  induce  him  to  remain,  he   resolved  to  return 

to  England  ;  and,  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  he  became  preacher  to  John 

Howe's  parish  at  Torrington,  in   Devonshire,  near  to  the  residence  of  his 

*IAte  by  Cotton  Mather.— Nonoon.  Mem.,  II.— Mftther'8  Mag.,  III.  Peirce'i  Hist.  Hanr. 
CoU.j — Quiiicy's  do. 
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brother  Natliaiuel,  wbo  nas  then  minister  of  Barnslalle.  lit.  Howe,  on 
tte  deftth  of  the  Protector,  having  returned  to  Torrin^ton, — Mr.  lUatber 
MOepted  an  inTitation  from  the  Governor  of  Guernsey,  in  the  y«ar  1659, 
U>  go  into  thkt  laknJ,  nod  preach  ou  Sabbath  mcnrning  nt  tlie  Castle,  and  in 
Ae  ■fUrDOon  at  the  town  called  Peter's  Port.  He  removed  thenoe  to 
(^noester,  where  he  would  willingly  b&re  remained  in  the  cxerouie  of  iai 
ministry ;  but,  foiiiseciiig  an  approaching  revolution,  he  returned  to  Gncm> 
soy,  where  he  resided  »t  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  About  this  time,  » 
raqnisition  was  made  upon  all  the  eommisiiioned  officers  in  those  parts,  to  dgn 
apaper  declaring  that  they  believed  the  times  then  were.and  would  he,  happ;-. 
This  paper  Hr.  Hkther  refused  to  sign  ;  in  eonBequeDce  of  which,  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  tialary  that  had  not  been  paid;  but 
he  providentially  escaped  the  loss.  Upon  tho  accession  of  a  new  Governor 
of  the  island,  the  aliernativc  was  presented  to  him  of  either  eoaforming  or 
qnitting  the  place ;  and  he  chose  the  latter.  From  Guernsey  he  now  came 
to  England;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  offered  there  a  living  of  some 
hondred  pounds  a  yoor,  if  he  would  conform,  he  unhesitatingly  rejected  tho 
proposal.  Having  by  this  time  become  aatisfiod  that  his  prospoets  of  useful- 
ness in  that  coonirj  were  at  best  estremely  dubious,  he  determined  to 
re-orosa  the  Atlantic,  and  seek  a  field  of  lahonr  in  his  native  land. 

Mr,  Mather  sidled  from  Weymouth,  June  29, 1661,  and  landed  in  Boston 
about  the  first  of  September  following.  He  reached  home  unexpectedly  to 
his  fiithcr ;  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival, — his  brother  Eleaaar 
trnra  Northampton  being  at  Dorchester,  the  two  brothers  occupied  their 
father's  pulpit.  Applications  for  his  servioea  were  made  almost  immediate- 
ly from  various  places.  During  the  first  winter,  he  preached  half  of  the 
time  for  hb  aged  father  at  Dorchester,  and  the  other  half  at  the  North 
church  in  Boston,  whore  he  was  afterwards  called  and  settled.  His  instal- 
lation, however,  diii  not  lake  place  until  May  27,  1664,  on  which  occasion 
his  father  gave  htm  the  charge. 

He  was  married,  March  6,  1662,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  tho  Rev.  John 
Cotton  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,— three  sons  and  wm 
daughlcTs.  His  first  son.  Cotton,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
bis  day.  His  second  son,  Nathaniel,  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  OoU^d  in 
1685,  and  died  in  1688,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  greatly  distingnished  tot 
hh  atlunments  in  learning  and  piety.  When  ho  was  otdy  sixteen,  he  had 
carefnlly  read  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  original  laa* 
gnages,  and  was  able  to  converse  familiarly  in  Latin.  He  was  distingaisli* 
ed  also  for  his  attiunments  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  theology 
and  rabbinical  learning.  His  third  son,  Samuel,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1690,  went  to  England  and  became  a  nsefal  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pol  at  Witney  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  the  author  of  .several  valuable  theo- 
logical treatises.  One  of  Dr.  Mather's  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Walter  of  Roibury,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  John  White*  of 
Gloucester. 

When  Mr.  Mather  returned  to  New  England,  he  found  the  churches  not 
a  little  agitated  by  a  controversy  on  the  question, — "  Who  are  the  Icf^ti- 

•JoBX  White  wunnstiTe  of  Bn»k1in«;  waa  ordained  at  01  oaouter.  Mm.,  April  SI,  ITOS: 
.  He  pobliihod  "NewEnglind-iI^nienUaom 
erof  Oodlinen:  the  dufeiof  Annlnlui prinei 
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mate  sabjeoifl  of  baptism?"  Tho  Synod  convened  at  Boston  in  1662,  put 
forth  the  doctrine  that  the  children  of  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infan- 
cy, and  were  not  scandalous  in  their  lives,  but  gave  a  public  assent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  might  be  baptized,  while  yet  the  parents  did  not 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ^r.  Mather,  for  a  while,  opposed  the  result 
of  the  Synod,  though  his  father  was  strongly  on  the  other  side ;  but  he 
himself  ultimately  became  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
(^mbridge,  who  had  been  appointed  to  defend  the  Synodical  propositions. 
He  publicly  avowed  his  change  of  opiuion  with  the  most  manly  and  Christian 
iruikness. 

In  1679,  in  consequence  of  the  succession  of  calamities  under  which  the 
Crolony  had  been  struggling,  in  connection  with  the  great  need  that  was  felt 
of  a  public  reformatioD,  a  Synod  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Boston,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  churches  in  the  Colony.     Mr.   Mather  had  much  to  do  in 
bringing  the  government  to  adopt  this  measure,  as  well  as  in  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  deliberations  of  the  Synod  after  it  had  convened.     The  object  of 
the   meeting  was  to  **  consider  what  the  evils  were  that  had  provoked  Ood 
to  bring  his  judgments  on  New  England,   and  what  was  to  be  done  that 
these  evils  might  be  reformed.''     The  result,  with  a  preface,  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Mather,  who,  on  the  day  when  it  was  presented  to  the  government, 
preached  a  sermon  on  *' the  danger  of  not  being  informed."     In  May,  1680, 
the  Synod  had  a  second  session  at  Boston;  and  Mr.  Mather  was  Moderator. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  was  then   agreed  upon,  and  the  preface  to  it  was 
written  by  himself. 

After  the  death  of  President  Oakcs,  which  occurred  July  25,  1681,  Mr. 
blather  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  College.     He  presided  at  the  next 
commeDcement,  and  conferred  the  degrees ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  unwil- 
lingness of  his  church  to  part  with  him,  he  declined  the  appointment,  though 
lii€  consented  to  make  a  weekly  visit  to  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  some  gen- 
^1^  Buperintendence  of  the  institution,  until  the  Presidential  chair  should 
^«  filled.     He  was  relieved  from  this  labour  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
*J«nt  Rogers  in  tho  following  year  ;  but  when,  in  1684,  Mr.  Rogers  died, 
^!lr.  Mather  was  again  appointed  to  the  same  office.     He  now  accepted  it,  on 
^^^Midition  of  his  being  allowed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  in  Boston,  while  he 
'odd  reside  at  Cambridge  during  the  rest  of  the  week.     This  condition 
u  agreed  to,  and  his  extraordinary  ability  and  industry  enabled  him  to 
*Vilfil  his  duties  in  both  places,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
-^ie  held  the  office  of  President  until  1701 ,  when  he  resigned  it  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  reciuiring  the  President  to  reside  at 
^-2«nbridge.     On  taking  leave  of  the  office,  which  he  did  much  to  the  regret 
^^"f  the  country  at  large,  he  delivered  a  farewell  discourse  to  the  students  of 
^Jic  College,  breathing  an  admirable  spirit,  and  filled  with  pertinent  coun- 
^«li.    An  extract,  at  least,  of  this  address  is  in  print. 

In  1692,  he  was  presented  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  the  Col- 

^^eover  which  he  presided,  with  a  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.     This 

^aa  the   first  instance   in  which   such  a  degree  was  conferred  in  British 

•Kmcrica :  the  next   was  seventy-nine  years  afterwards,   in  the  case  of  the 

Hev.  Nathaniel  Applcton  of  Cambridge. 

From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  British  throne, 
tkere  existed  no  very  pleasant  relations  between  him  and  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  the  state   of  things  constantly  grew  worse,  until  the 
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UUaiaid  of  the  jcar  1683,    wlien  His  Majesty  presented  them  with  Uk.^^jzji 

ftUenutliTe  either  of  making  a  full  subniisBion  of  thoir  cbartor  to  his  plea 

SOTQ,  or  of  having  a  quo  warranto  against  it  prosaonteJ.     Mr.  Mather  wu-^^s 

reqaasted  to  give  his  views  of  the  subject  in  the  preeenco  of  a.  large  tssetn 

bly  of  the  freemen  of  BohIod  ;  on  which  occoBion.  he  earnestly  diasuadeiL^EJ 
them  from  tamely  jiclJing  up  their  liburties,  and  argued  that  it  was  In  III  i      mi 

to  leave  themselves  in  the  hands  of  God,  not  knowing  vflat  his  prOTideoc^  s » 

might  effect  for  them,  than  thus  to  deliver  themselTos  immediately  into  thi  t 
huids  of  men.  There  was  a  universal  response,  by  acclamation,  to  his  views  ;s  : 
and  the  vote,  being  ukcu,  was  perfectly  unanimous.  This  act  of  tho people  or"^t-f 
Boston  exerted  no  Kninll  influence  on  the  country  at  Urge.  Some  molidou^^  -mi 
persons  belonging  to  the  adverse  party  forged  a.  letter  bearing  his  namt^.  ^, 
(attempting  to  imitate  his  band- writing,)  full  of  impertinent  as  well  a^M.^Hi 
treasonable  eipresKitins,  and  sent  it  to  a  worthy  person  in  Amsterdam.  Ik-J^Kt 
was  conveyed  to  Ljjndon,  and  read  before  the  King  and  Council ;  bat  th^*- -ae 
evidence  of  its  beiiig  a  forgery  was  so  palpable,  that  no  prosecution  of  Ur  -^r. 
Mather  on  account  of  it  was  attempted.  Judgment,  however,  was  enterec^^sil 
against  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  ;  and,  in  1636,  (ClisiUin  ■  *ii 
having  died  in  the  mean  time,)  James  II.,  his  saccessor,  sent  over  a  Gov~''^ff- 
ernor,  with  a  commission  that  enabled  him,  with  three  or  four  other  men.  j^c^< 
(whereof  none  wera  chosen  by  the  people,)  to  make  what  laws,  and  lev^^  ^"J 
what  taxes,  tboy  plua.><ed. 

Soon  after  this.  King  James  published  a  declaration  fur  liberty  o(  con-  -^Ki' 
■cience.     Whatever  the  secret  design    of  this  may  have  been,  it  proved  ofc^^ 
advantage  to  the  people  of  New  England,  whose  religious  privileges  aa  weL— ^^ 
as  civil  rights  seemed  to  be  almost  on  the  point  of  extinction.     Whes  thiiM      * 
declaration   reached  New  England,    a  number  of  the  ministerB  and  thei^^^*" 
churches,  at  the  su^'gestion  of  Mr.  Mather,  made  an  address  to  the  King^^^^:^ 
expressing  their  thanks  for  the  benefits  which  this  measure  of  royal  lenitja 
secured  to  them.     It  was  forthwith  suggested,  that  if  some  person  were  to  b 
Bent  to  England,  bearing  to  His  Majesty  the  grateful  aeknowlcdgmenta  o 
the  churches,    it  might   materially  subserve  tho  interests  of  the    Colony_- 
Mr.  Mather  was  selected   as  a  suitable  person  to  execute  that  comjuissioa? 
and,  his  church  having  uiiiimn!on=]y  coiiciirred  in  the  proposiil,  he  consented 
to  go.     As  soon   ad    tLu  olHecro    of  thu   guvciuiuuui  ii'i.'j'</  .jf^j,ri2iiij  tji  thw* 
they  made  vigorous  opposition  to  the  movement,  and  even  cndeciToand  to 
detain  him  by   instituting  a  process  against  him  for  alleged  defamation,  a 
his  having  intimated  a  suspicion  that  the  famous  Edward  Kandolpk*  wm 
the  anthor  of  the  forged  letter.     Mr.  Mather  having  been  acquitted,  tkey 
were  lying  in  wait  to  arrest  him  ngtun  on  the  same  charge,  when  he  OMh 
trived  to  make  his  escape  privately,  and  get  on  board  the  slup  vluob  waa  lo 
convey  him  to  England.     He  set  sail  April  T,  1688,  on  board  the  Pnaideit, 
and  landed  at  Weymouth  on  the  6th  of  May.     About  the  close  of  the  eame 
month,  he  had  an  interview  with   the  King  at  Whitehall,    presented  bis 
addresses,  was  graciously  received,  and  was  allowed  to  lay  before  him  on 
account  of  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country. 

He  had  no  less  than  six  interviews  with  His  Majesty  in  the  course  of  nx 
months  ;  the  design  of  which,  on  his  part,  was  to  make  the  King  understAnd 

'Bdtibd  RiimoLPH  wu  MCt  over  In  1STS,   to  inquire  inla  th«  itiii  of  IhcColonfcs.     He 
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rter  privileni.     lie  obtained  an  usenriftblc  distlMUMt  dnrioa 
He  died  in  ttie  West  Inditi. 
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■■d  redress  tlie  grievous  oppressions  under  which  his  New  England  subjects 
irere  still  labouring.  The  King  was  always  full  of  fair  words  and  gracious 
promises ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  heart  was  not  in  what  he 
laid,  and  that  he  really  intended  no  favour  to  the  Colonies.  His  ignoble  reign, 
liowever,  was  of  brief  continuance,  as,  in  November  of  this  same  year, 
1688,)  the  revolution  commenced,  which  resulted  in  terminating  it,  and  in 
ilacing  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne. 

Shortly  after  the  revolution,  he  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
laelared  that  the  restoration  of  charters  was  one  object  that  he  had  in  com- 
Dg  to  England,  and  earnestly  requested  that  the  charters  of  New  P^ngland 
night  be  restored,  as  well  as  those  of  Old  England.  His  Highness  replied 
hmt  he  would  do  the  best  lie  could  in  relation  to  it,  and  would  give  orders 
o  hia  secretary  accordingly.  In  a  few  days  there  were  circular  letters 
Irawn  up  to  all  the  plantations,  and  to  New  England  among  the  rest,  cou- 
irming  all  their  old  Governors  until  further  order.  Mr.  3Iather,  perceiving 
low  disastrously  this  measure  would  operate  upon  his  friends  in  New  Eng- 
and,  earnestly  petitioned  that  the  letter  designed  fur  those  plantations  might 
le  stopped  ;  and  the  Prince  gave  orders  to  that  effect.  He  succeeded  in 
laving  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  charter  introduced  into  Parliament ; 
bod  it  actually  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  before  it  was  reached 
pj  the  Upper  House,  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  thus  it  was  lost.  As 
liere  was  no  prospect  that  New  England  would  find  any  favour  with  the 
Mxt  Parliament,  Mr.  Mather  now  attempted  to  bring  by  a  writ  of  error  in 
piidginent,  the  case  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  out  of  Chancery 
Kito  the  King^s  Bench ;  but  here  also  he  was  defeated.  Nothing  now  remain- 
»«1  bat  to  have  recourse  to  royal  favour  in  procuring  a  new  charter.  In  this 
at  length  succeeded  ;  and  he  was  cntru.sted  with  the  nomination  of  the 
vernor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Board  of  Council,  who  were  to  be 
^pointed  by  the  King.  On  the  '29th  of  March,  1G92,  he  sailed  from 
lymouth,  in  company  with  the  new  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps  ;  and 
ey  arrived  safe  at  Boston  on  the  14th  of  May.  Soon  after,  the  first 
^  <Deral  Assembly  of  the  province  was  convened,  when  the  Speaker,  in  the 
L^Kine  of  the  House  of  lleprcsentatives,  returned  Mr.  Mather  thanks  for  his 
"*  faithful,  painful,  and  indefatigable  endeavours  to  serve  his  country."  "  The 
^  leat  and  General  Assembly  appointed  also  a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
K^  Almighty  God  through  the  Province,  for  granting  a  safe  return  to  his 
Sicellency,  the  Governor,  and  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  who  have  iudus- 
*"iou3ly  endeavoured  the  service  of  this  people,  and  brought  over  with  them 
•  settlement  of  government,  in  which  their  Majesties  have  graciously  given 
•^  distinguishing  marks  of  their  royal  favour  and  goodness."  During 
•4ie  four  years  in  which  Mr.  Mather  was  in  England,  he  was  in  constant 
"^^tercourse  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Kingdom,  and  he 
^^fi  behind  him  a  rei)Utation  which  would  not  suffer  from  a  comparison  with 
^»t  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  year  in  which  he  returned  (1692)  was  memorable  for  the  witchcraft 
Wusion.  Though  he  was  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  he  strongly  opposed  the 
Wrible  proceedings  of  that  period ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  book  that  he  pub- 
lished, entitled — **  Cases  of  conscience  concerning  witchcraft,"  had  much  to 
io  in  arresting  the  delusion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  if  he  had  been  in  the 
eoDntry  when  the  mania  first  appeared,  he  would  at  least  have  prevented 

■nmo  rtf   ifa  mnrn  fnrrifir*  TnAnifr>fltA.t.inilfl. 
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After  bU  return  from  England,  he  dontinnod  in  the  fiiithfiil  diadinrge  of 
his  duties  aa  President  of  tho  College,  until  1701,  and  a&  paHtor  of  iho 
Ifnrth  church,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son.  Cotton  Mathei, 
vas  settled  as  his  colleague  in  1G84, — the  year  when  he  assumed  the  Pivr- 
idoncy  of  the  College  ;  so  that  the  church  was  not  without  a.  stated  pastor 
during  his  residence  in  England,  or  without  a  pa.^tor  in  the  midst  of  them, 
white  he  resided  at  Cambridge ;  and  this  official  connection  with  his  son  mnst 
liave  been  ■  source  of  much  comfort  to  iiini,  especially  under  the  infirmities  of 
age.  His  intellect  did  not  perceptibly  decline  until  he  was  past  eighty. 
On  the  day  that  he  attained  to  fourscore,  he  preached  a  highly  intereeting 
and  appropriate  soruion  from  Esekiel,  xvi.  5. — "  The  day  when  thou  w«st 
born  ;" — which  was  taken  down  by  some  one  of  liis  hearers,  and  afterwards 
published.  Ou'the  25th  of  September,  1722,  he  concluded  the  eieroises  of 
a  Fast  day.  kept  by  hia  church,  with  a  prayer  of  remarkable  pathos  and 
power.  Within  two  days  after,  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic  affection,  from 
which  he  was  soon  relieved,  though  it  left  him  so  feeble  that  he  never  after- 
wards went  abroad.  From  this  lime,  he  suffered  under  a  complication  of 
diseases,  and  his  mind  sometimes  so  far  sympatliiied  with  his  body,  as  to 
lose  temporarily  its  accustomed  serenity ;  but  in  general  he  exhibited  a 
most  humble,  confiding  aud  tranquil  spirit.  It  was  not  the  bodily  suffering 
he  endured  so  much  as  the  idea  of  being  laid  a^ide  from  his  public  labours, 
that  seemed  to  he  his  greatest  burden.  At  length  death  came  to  bb  release  i 
and  he  breathed  out  his  life  in  the  arms  of  his  eldest  son,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1723,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His  funeral  is  said  to  have  been 
more  numerously  and  honourably  attended,  than  any  funeral  in  the  Province 
had  ever  been.  Ho  was  the  last  of  more  than  twenty-two  hundred  minis- 
ters who  were  ejected  and  sileaoed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  on 
the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Mather's  publications: — The  Mystery  of 
Israel's  Salvation,  1669.  The  Life  and  Death  of  i\Ir.  Richard  Mather, 
1670.  Wo  to  drunkards,  1673.  The  day  of  trouble  near,  1674.  Impoi^ 
tant  truths  about  Conversion,  1674.  The  first  principles  of  New  Eng- 
land, 167.^.  A  Discourse  concerning  Baptism,  and  the  Consociation  of 
churches,  1675.  The  wicked  roan's  portion,  1675.  The  times  of  ■ 
in  the  hands  of  God,  1675.  The  History  of  ~  the  war  with  the  I 
Ac,  1676.  A  Relation  of  troubles  of  I4ew  England  from  the  IiidUiW, 
from  the  beginning,  1677.  A  Historical  Discourse  on  the  prevaleBOj  of 
Prayer,  1677.  Renewal  of  covenant,  the  dnty  of  decaying  and  di*- 
tressed  churches,  1677.  Pray  for  the  rising  generation,  1678.  A  0«Uio 
the  rising  generation,  1679.  The  Divine  right  of  infant  baptism,  1680. 
Tbegreat  concernment  of  a  covenant  people,  1680.  Heaven's  alarm  to  tlM 
wofid,  1680.  ViatTtha  de  ligno  Filii  Hominit,  1682.  Praotioal  trntlia, 
1682.  The  Church  a  subject  of  persecution,  1682.  Cometographia,  at  » 
Discourse  concerning  Cornels,  1683.  Remarkable  providences,  1684.  The 
Doctrine  of  Divine  providence,  1684.  An  Arrow  against  profane  and  pro- 
miscuous dances,  1685.  The  Mystery  of  Christ,  1686.  The  greatest  of 
sinners  exhorted,  1686.  A  Sermon  on  the  execution  of  a  poor  man  for 
murder,  1686.  A  Testimony  against  superstitions,  1687.  Bt  tuccetsu 
Evangelii  apud  Indoi;  Epistola,  1688.  The  unlawfulness  of  using  oom- 
mon  prayer,  and  of  swearing  on  the  Book,  1689.  Several  papers  relating 
to  the  state  of  New  England,  1690.     A  Relation  of  the  state  of  Now 
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EngUnd,  1690.  The  Bevolution  justified,  1600.  The  blessing  of  primitive 
ooliiiBellon,  1693.  Oases  of  conscience  concerning  witchcraft,  1698. 
An  Essay  on  the  power  of  a  pastor  for  the  administration  of  sacraments, 
1693.  On  the  case  whether  a  man  may  marry  his  wife*s  own  sister, 
1695.  Solemn  advice  to  young  men,  1695.  Angelographia :  A*  Treatise 
of  Angels,  1696.  A  Discourse  on  man's  not  knowing  his  time,  1697. 
The  case  of  conscience  concerning  the  eating  of  blood,  1697.  David 
serving  his  generation — a  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Rev.  John  Bailey,  1698. 
The  surest  way  to  the  highest  honour,  1699.  A  Discourse  on  hard- 
ness of  heart,  1699.  The  folly  of  sinning,  1699.  The  order  of  the 
Gospel  vindicated,  1700.  The  blessed  hope,  1701.  Remarks  on  a  Ser- 
mon of  George  Keith,  1702.  Ichabod,  or  the  glory  departing,  1702. 
The  Excellency  of  a  public  spirit,  1702.  The  Christian  religion  the  only 
true  religion,  1702.  The  duty  of  parents  to  pray  for  their  children, 
1703.  Soul  saving  Gospel  truths,  1703.  The  Voice  of  God  in  stormy 
winds,  1704.  Practical  truths  to  promote  holiness,  1704.  Meditations 
on  the  Glory  of  Christ,  1705.  A  Discourse  concerning  earthquakes,  1706. 
A  Testimony  against  sacrilege,  1706.  A  Dissertation  concerning  a  right  to 
the  sacraments,  1706.  Meditations  on  death,  1707.  A  Disquisition  concern- 
ing the  state  of  souls  departed,  1707.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the 
future  conversion  of  the  Jews,  confuting  D.  Lightfoot   and   Mr.  Baxter, 

1709.  A  Discourse  concerning  faith  and  prayer  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  1710.  A  Sermon  on  ^^Be  very  courageous,''  at  the  Artillery  Election, 

1710.  Awakening  truths   tending  to  conversion,   1710.     Meditations  on 
the  glory  of  the  Heavenly  world,    1711.      A  Discourse   concerning   the 
death   of   the   righteous,    1711.      The   Duty   of    the    children   of  godly 
parents,  1711.     Burnings  bewailed,  1712.     Remarks  upon  an  answer  to 
a  book  against  the  Common  Prayer,   1712.     Meditations  on  sanctification 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  1712.     A  Plain  Discourse,  showing  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  enter  into   Heaven,   1713.     The  Believer's  gain  by  death:    A 
Funeral  Sermon  for  a  daughter-in-law,  1713.     Resignation  to  the  will  of 
Ood ;  On  the  death  of  his  consort,  1714.     Jesus  Christ  a  Mighty  Saviour, 
ttid  other  subjects,  1715.     A  Disquisition  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
«l8,  1716.     There  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  1716.     The  duty  and  dignity  of 
•ged  servants  of  God,  1716.     The  Duty  of  Praying  for  ministers,   1718. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  grandson,  1718.     Sermons  on  the  Beat- 
itudes, 1718.     Practical  Truths  plainly  delivered,  with  an  Ordination  Ser- 
Aion,  1718.     Five  Sermons  on  several  subjects:  one  of  them  on  the  Author's 
Urthday,  1719.    Seasonable  testimony  to  the  order  of  the  Churches,  1720. 
AdTice  to  children  of  godly  ancestors :  A  Sermon  concluding  the  Boston 
I«ectures  on  Early  Piety,  1721.     Several  small  sheets  on  inoculation  for 
tbe  Small  Pox,  1721.     A  dying  Pastor's  Legacy,  1722.     Elijah's  mantle, 
1T22.     Besides  the  above.  Dr.  Mather  published  several  prefaces  to  books, 
▼^*'ious  fugitive  pieces,  Ac.  &c. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Mather  is  from  a  sermon 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  to  the  bereaved  flock,  on  the  Sabbath 
succeeding  the  funeral : — 

"  He  was  the  patriarch  and  prophet  among  us,  if  any  could  be  so  called:  a  holy 
M),  and  a  man  of  God,  holding  fast  the  faithml  word,  and  holding  forth  the  word  of 
m.  He  had  read  and  searched  as  f^r  into  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  as  most 
i^iThies,  and  had  formed,  it  may  be,  as  many  just  and  clear  conceptions  of,  and  con- 
4iiioiit  firom,  those  abstruse  and  mysterious  revelations  of  Grod,  as  most  have  done 
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before  him.  The  prophets  of  old  were  sober,  grav«,  wke,  vlrtiHNig,  UwwJiiM, 
and  judicious  men.  as  well  as  devout  and  gracious  j  diduhtlng  In  rcdremwrt,  ite^i. 
contemplation,  and  secret  communion  with  Hea?en.  In  these  respects  tmlr  the  afna 
of  a  prophet  of  God  were  upon  him.  He  had  also  the  eoaracft,  seal  and  boidiWH  or  a 
prophet  in  what  ho  Judged  and  esteemed  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  his  truths  his  wor- 
ship and  his  holiness. 

'*  He  was  sanctified  from  his  youth,  an  early  conrert  from  his  fourteenth  Tear;  and 
he  was  early  called  to  minister  before  the  Lord  for  the  conyersion  of  others.  Hs 
walked  with  God  and  served  Him  in  the  work  of  the  ministrv  to  the  eic^ty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  Seventy  years  he  lived  to  God,  and  more  than  JoLtj  of  those  seventy  ha 
was  a  laborious  preacher  of  Christ. 

**  A  most  excellent  preacher  he  was,  using  great  plainness  of  speech,  with  mneh 
light  and  heat,  force  and  power;  for  he  taught  as  one  having  authority,  commanding 
reverence  from  all  that  heard  him ;  whilst  he  spake,  (as  becomes  the  oracles  of  God  J 
with  the  most  awfUl  reverence  himself. 

**  He  was  very  happy  in  his  method,,  which  was  always  distinct  and  perspicaons,  and 
laid  the  doctrines  of  godliness  in  the  clearest  light,  to  the  easiest  perccq^ttion  <k  tlM 
weakest  capacity.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  vein  of  learning  and  argument 
running  through  these  laboured  and  plain  discourses,  which  was  a  sufficient  entertain- 
ment fbr  the  strongest  and  most  curious  (but  serious)  mind. 

**  He  loved  his  study  to  a  kind  of  excess :  and  in  a  manner  lived  in  it  tram.  Ui 
youth  to  a  great  old  age ;  where  he  gave  himself  to  reading  and  doctrine ;  for  he 
especially  studied  his  Bible,  and  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures;  with  which  he  began 
and  ended ;  while,  for  sixty  years  together,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  learn- 
ing of  past  ages,  or  that  was  passing  in  his  own  times,  that  was  needi^il  to  fUmish  out 
an  accomplishea  Divine. 

'*  As  the  sacred  study  was  his  element,  so  his  excellency  was  in  the  pulpit;  and  CM 
gave  his  ministrations  an  abundant  success  as  well  as  acceptance.  I  trust  there  are 
many  living  instances  and  witnesses  of  what  I  now  sav  here  present .  and  there  are 
many  more  elsewhere  and  already  in  Heaven  who  have  heen  convertea  to  God  by  his 
ministry.  It  was  a  soul-searching  ministry;  and  it  is  sad  for  such  as  have  sat' under 
it  and  have  not  fbund  the  saving  good  of  it.  I  might  use  here  Dr.  Bates*  words  fai 
his  flmeral  sermon  on  JTr.  Baxter,  and  say  to  you  of  your  deceased  pastor,  '  that  be 
was  animated  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  breathed  celestial  fire  to  inspu«  heat  and  lUb 
into  dead  sinners.' 

"  Again,  let  me  put  you  in  mind  of  the  awfhl  and  reverend  manner,  wherein  he  led 
you  in  the  public  addresses  to  God.  His  fkoe  as  well  as  words  were  enough  to  teach 
and  constrain  devotion,— could  example  or  the  power  of  words  doit.        •        •        • 

^'  But  the  first  and  last  subject  and  object  of  all  his  sermons  and  prayers,  among 
you,  was  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  This  only  he  desired  to  know  among  yon. 
With  this  he  began,  and  with  this  he  ended  his  ministry.  He  preached  Him  in  hb 
person,  offices,  benefits.  He  loved  to  preach  his  righteousness  and  his  glory  in  the 
great  congregation :  he  refrained  not  his  lips,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest.  He  saw  much 
of  his  glory,  and  spake  ofYen  of  it  with  great  pleasure  and  delight.  He  preached 
l^iith  in  Him,  union  to  Him  and  salvation  by  Him.  Christ  was  in  him  the  hope  of 
glory.  •  •  •  •  •••••• 

*'  But  what  is  much  more  than  barely  to  preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  your  excel- 
lent pastor  lived  here  in  the  flesh  by  the  faith  in  Him,  in  a  holy  conformity  to  his 
blessed  life  and  law.  •  •  •  You  are  witnesses  and  God  also,  how  holily  he  has 
gone  before  yon,  walking  with  God  till  God  took  him ;  being  an  example  to  the  flock 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.         •••••••• 

**  I  will  not  sj>cak  of  the  various  and  more  extensive  services  unto  which  it  pleased 
God  to  call  his  servant  in  his  agency  at  London,  and  in  his  Presidency  over  the  Col- 
lege. These  were  things  beside  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  he  found  grace 
so  well  to  fiilfil ;  and  though  they  rendered  him  more  the  father  of  his  country,  and  a 
father  to  the  standing  ministry  in  our  churches,  yet  they  are  not  so  much  his  praise 
iu  our  religions  and  worshipping  assemblies.  It  is  the  Christian  and  the  Minister,  the 
Scholar  and  the  Doctor,  that  we  here  regard." 

The  following  is  President  Quincy's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Mather's  services  in  connection  with  the  College  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Colony : — 

"That  Dr.  Mather  was  well  qualified  for  the  office  of  Prcsiden*,  and  had  conducted 
himself  in  it  faithfully  and  laboriously,  is  attested  by  the  history  of  the  College,  the 
language  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
conduct  in  this  great  crisis  of  his  country,  (when  the  new  charter  was  obtained,) 
entitles  him  t<>  unqualified  approbation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  public  agent  to 
be  placi^d  in  circumstances  more  trying  and  critical,  nor  could  anv  one  have  exhibited 
more  sagacity  and  devotedness  to  the  true  interests  of  his  constituents.    By  his  wis- 
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dom  and  flnniiest  in  acceding  to  the  new  charter,  and  thus  aaauming  a  responBibUitY 
of  tba  weightiest  kind,  in  oppMition  to  his  colleagues  in  the  agency,  he  saved  hui 
toontry  apparently  from  a  rebellion,  or  a  revolution,  or  having  a  constitution  imposed 
bj  the  will  of  the  trans-atlantic  Sovereign,  and  possibly  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 


-♦♦■ 


ELEAZAR  MATHER  * 

1658—1669. 

Elsazar  Mathib  was  the  son   of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  and  was 
boiip  at  Dorchester,  the  place  of  his  father's  residence,  May  13,  1637.     Ho 
WIS  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1656.     His  mind  having  early  taken 
a  serious  direction,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  com- 
menced preaching  with  favourable  prospects.     The  people  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1658,  resolved  unanimously  to  **  desire  "  him 
'*to  be  a  minister  to  them  in  a  way   of  trial,  in  dispensing  his  gifts.'*     He 
iceepted  their  invitation  ;  and  when  a  church  was  gathered,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1661,  he  was  constituted  its  pastor ;  so  that  he  must  have  preached 
there  about  three  years  previous  to  his  ordination. 

The  next  ycar'after  his  settlement,  there  was  a  unanimous  desire  express- 
ed bj  the  people  to  settle  Mr.  Joseph  Eliot  (son  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  of 
Soxbury,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,)  among  them  as 
a  teat&her ;  the  offices  of  pastor  and  teacher,  agreeably  to  the  Cambridge 
platform,  bein^  reckoned  distinct  from  each  other.  Mr.  Mather  was  him- 
•elf  favourable  to  this  measure ;  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Eliot  actually 
iluitd  him  in  the  ministry  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  never  formally 
let  apart  as  a  public  teacher  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Mather  died  on  the  24th   of  July,   1669,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 

ifter  having  served  the  people  of  Northampton,  as  a  minister,  eleven  years. 

HiB  father,  who  had  died  but  a  few  weeks  before  him,  having  given  it  as 

Ua  dying  counsel  to  his  brother  Increase,  that  he  should  pay  particular 

Kitention  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  he  also  availed 

Unuelf    of  the   hint,  and  preached   several  sermons  just  before  his  own 

ieaUi,  on  I.  Kings  viii.  57,  which  were  designed  to  carry  out  his  father's 

niggestion.     The  substance  of  these  sermons  was  published  in  1671,  under 

^  title  of  **  Serious  exhortations  to  the  present  and  succeeding  generations 

in  New  England,   earnestly  calling  upoB  them  all  to  endeavour  tliat  the 

Lord's  gracious  presence  may  be  continued  with  posterity ;  being  the  sub- 

stince  of  the  four  last    sermons  preached  at  Northampton,   by   the  Rev. 

Beaiar  Mather." 

Cotton  Mather,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Eleaaar,  and  who  was  a  mere  child 
itthe  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  has  left  the  following  account  of  him  : — 

"Hero"  (Northampton,)  "he  laboured  for  eleven  years  in  the  vinovanl  of  our 
Lord,  and  then  the  twelve  hours  of  his  day's  labour  did  expire;  not  witliout  the 
<iwpe8t  lamentations  of  all  the  churches  as  well  as  his  own;  then  sit tinp;  along  tho 
rJTer  of  Connecticut.  As  he  was  a  very  zealous  preacher,  and  accordingly  saw  many 
Kalsof  his  ministry,  so  he  was  a  very  pious  walker;  and  as  he  drew  towards  the  end 
of  his  days,  he  grew  so  remarkably  ripe  for  Heaven,  in  a  holy,  watchful,  fruitful  dis- 
poiition,  that  many  observing  persons  did  prognosticate  his  being  not  far  from  his 
eod.  He  kept  a  diary  of  his  experiences,  wherein  the  last  words  that  ever  he  wrote 
were  these: — 

*  Mather*!  Mag.,  III. — Solomon  Williams*  Hialorioal  Sermon. — History  of  the  Mather  family. 
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'' '  This  ovcning,  if  my  heart  deceives  me  not,  I  had  t<mie  awaet  woitingi  of  iMil 
after  God  in  Christ,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The  miora] 
and  indefinite  expression  of  the  promise  was  an  encouragement  nnto  me  to  look  unto 
Christ  that  He  would  do  that  for  me  which  He  has  promised  to  do  for  some,  nor  dait 
I  exclude  myself;  but  if  the  Lord  will  help  me,  I  desire  to  lie  at  his  feet  and  accept 
of  grace,  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  time,  through  his  power  enabling  of  me. 
Though  I  am  dead,  without  strength,  help  or  hope  in  myself,  yet  the  Lord  requir- 
cth  nothing  at  my  hands  in  my  own  strength,  but  that  by  his  power  I  should  look  to 
Him,  to  work  all  his  works  in  me  and  for  me.  When  I  find  a  dead  heart,  the 
thoughts  of  tills  are  exceeding  sweet  and  reviving,  being  full  of  grace,  and  discovering 
the  very  heart  and  love  of  Jesus.' " 

Mr.  Mather  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Warham  of  Windsor. 
He  left  one  daughter,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  the  Hey.  John  Williams  of 
Deerfield,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  that  town  was  destroyed  in 
the  year  1704.  * 
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JOSHUA  MOODY. 

1658—1697. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D* 

Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  June  10, 1860. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  to  give  jov 
such  memorials  as  I  can  collect  of  the  Ilev.  Joshua  Moody,  the  first  ael- 
tied  minister  of  Portsmouth. 

The  contrast  between  the  adjacent  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  Bay,  as  to  matters  of  religion,  was  very  strongly  marked. 
Boston  and  Portsmouth  were  settled  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  l^ral 
church  in  Boston  is  coeval  with  its  settlement.  About  half  a  centuj 
elapsed  before  the  formation  of  a  church  of  nine  members  in  Portsmouth. 
This  state  of  things  was  indeed  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  a  cause  whidi 
reflects  no  discredit  on  the  fathers  of  New  Hampshire.  They  were  most  of 
them  Episcopalians  by  profession,  and  of  course  were  not  inclined  to  recog- 
nise as  regular  ministrations  such  clerical  services  as  persecution  in  the  old 
world  rendered  so  easy  of  attainment  in  the  new ;  while  Episcopal  clergymen 
had  no  temptation  to  migrate  to  a  region  where  their  adherents  must  every- 
where be  few,  and  everywhere,  except  in  Portsmouth,  the  objects  of  odium,  if 
not  of  active  persecution.  But  from  the  silence  of  our  records  as  to  any 
strenuous  effort  to  procure  a  minister,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  small  ohapel, 
built  before  or  during  the  year  1640,  had  been  suffered  to  become  unfit  ton 
use  as  early  as  1657,  we  may  infer  what  we  have  only  too  many  coUatend 
reasons  for  believing,  that  neither  among  the  proprietors  and  merchant 
adventurers,  nor  among  their  servants  and  retainers,  was  there  any  deep 
sense  of  religious  obligation  or  earnest  craving  for  Christian  ordinances. 

Joshua  Moody,  a  scion  of  the  true  Puritan  stock,  was  bom  in  Wales  in 
1683.  In  1635,  his  father  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbuxj, 
Massachusetts;  where  Joshua  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  whidi 
ho  subsequently  pursued  at  Cambridge,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1653.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  church.  Whether  lie 
preached  before  1658,  I  cannot  ascertain  ;  but,  in  that  year,  he  became  the 
first  stated  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Portsmouth,  and  continued  to  offieiale 
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i^gnlarlj  until  1G71,  when  a  church  was  organized,  and  he  was  ordained 
pastor,  he  himself  preaching  the  sermon  from  Ezckiel  XLViii.  35.     As  a 
man    of  eminent  sanctity,  severely  rigid  iu  his   adherence  to  the  Gospel 
standard  of  duty,  strict  in  administering  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
faithful  in  rebuking  sin  in  high  places,  he  soon  attracted  the  malign  regards 
of  Cranfield,  the  Governor, — a  man  of  violent  passions  and  corrupt  charac- 
ter.    In   1684,  a  member  of  Mr.  Moody's  church  perjured  himself  in  con- 
ocction  with  some  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  succeeded  in  arresting 
legal  proceedings  by  a  private  settlement  with  Cranfield.     Mr.    Moody, 
regarding  this  settlement  vls  void  in  the  court  of  conbcience,  laid  the  matter 
before  the  church,  and  brought  the  ofiender  to  a  public  confession.     This 
so  enraged  Cranfield  that  he  determined  on  the  ruin  of  the  faithful  minis- 
ter.    Ue  accordingly  commanded  him,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  to  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  him- 
self and  to  two  of  hLs  friends ;  and   on   hLs   non-compliance,  caused  him  to 
be  arraigned  under  the  Statute   of  Uniformity,  which  never  had  any  legal 
force  in  the  Colonies,  and  procured  his  condemnation  to  six  mouths'  impris- 
onment.    After  thirteen  weeks  of  the  sentence  had  expired,   Mr.  Moody 
was  released  with  an   injunction  to  preach  no  more  in  the  Province.     He 
removed  to  Boston,  where   he  was  welcomed  by  the  First  church,  chosen 
their  assistant  minister,   and  held  iu  the   hi^lle^>t  esteem  und  reverence,  as 
truly  a  man  of  God  and  an  eminent  servant  of  Christ.     During  this  period 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  was  solicited  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency.    In  the  course   of  the  following  year,  Cranfield  was  removed  from 
office  in  disgrace ;  and  Mr.  Moody  resumed  his  active  interest  in  the  people 
of  Lis  charge,  making  them  frequent  visits,  aiding  them  by  his  counsel,  and 
observing,  by  special  exercises  of  devotion    in  their  behalf,  all  their  stated 
seasons  of  fasting    and  prayer.     Negotiations    were  soon  commenced  with 
refercuce  to  his  return  to  Portsmouth.     Why  they  were  protracted  through 
several  years  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man  who  never 
spared  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  there  were  undoubtedly  the  remains 
of  old  feuds  or  other  circumstances  in  the  condition   of  the  people,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  rendered  his  return  a  measure  of  doubtful  utility.     In 
1093,  he  yielded  to  repeated  solicitations,  and  again  became  pastor  of  the 
ftock  left  so   lung  without   a  shepherd.     In   1G1)7,  having  contracted   an 
slarming  illness  from  his  intense   application  to  study  and  parochial  duty, 
l^cwcDt  to  Boston  for  medical  advice,  and   there  died,  retaining  to  the  last 
niotnent  the  possession    of  his  mental  powers,   strong  in  faith,  rejoicing  iu 
the  full  assurance  of  his   hope  in    Christ,  and   with  almost  his  last  accents 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  for  the  revival  of  the  **  dying  power  of  godli- 
ness" in    the  churclies    of   New   England.     Cotton  3Iather  preached    his 
funeral  sermon,  which    abounds  in   terms  of  the  highest  eulogy,  and  com- 
nicoiorates  him  as  second  in  piety,  dcvutedness,  acceptance  and  usefulness, 
ty  none  of  the  clergy  of  his  generation. 

3Ir.  Moody  was  in  labours  more  abundant.  His  four  thousand  and  seven- 
tieth sermon  closes  a  manuscript  volume  of  his  discourses,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
pattern  of  parochial  fidelity;  nor  is  there  any  surviving  memento  of  the 
slightest  mark  of  alienation  or  disestecm  among  the  actual  members  of  his 
eliurch  in  Portsmouth,  or  among  those  to  whom  he  ministered  in  Boston. 
He  seems  to  have  given  himself  wholly  to  his  work,  and  to  have  had  no 
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other  aini  thftn  ihe  oonrerrfon  of  rinnon  and  tlie 

age.    Equally  firm  and  prudent,  loyal  to  hia  Hastor  aad 

towards  all  men,  nncompromiBing  in  duty  and  eonoiUatovy  wboM 

Boffered  bim  to  yield,  he  was  adbnirably  fitted  to  ooimpj  a  frontier  poaV|il 

onr  Zion.  ** 

Mr.  Moody  most  have  been  enli|^toned  in  aome  reapeeta  beyond  Ilii 
meaaure  of  Ids  limes.  He  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  proaeontioBa 
for  witchcraft,  and  regarded  that  sad  deloaion  in  Uie  same  li§^t  in  wbieh  «• 
now  tIow  it.  While  he  was  in  Boston,  Philip  Bnglish,  ao  eminent  raercbaBt 
of  Salem,  and  his  wife,  were  imprisoned  there  on  the  charge  of  witehenft, 
on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  ihe  Salem  jail.  They  were  anfered 
on  bail  to  go  at  large  by  day,  on  condition  of  their  lodging  in  the  jid.  |^. 
Moody  took  an  early  opportunity  to  call  upon  them,  and  to  invito  them- to 
hear  him  preach  the  next  day.  His  text  was, — '*When  ihey  shall  parao' 
cute  yon  in  one  city,  flee  to  another.'*  After  service,  he  re-viaited  Iha 
prisoners  to  make  a  personal  application  of  the  sermon,  and  exproaaed  Us 
determination  to  rescue  and  remove  Mrs.  English,  in  ease  her  hoabanl 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  escape.  With  much  effort,  he  wmdl^ 
ceeded  in  parrying  the  husband's  conscientions  semples,  and  made  wntu^ 
ments  and  provided  money  for  the  removal  of  the  intended  vietims  to  New 
York,  where  they  remained  till  "those  who  sooght  thnr  blood'*  w«M 
convinced  of  their  error,  and  ready  to  thank  him  for  having  sared  them  frail 
adding  sin  to  sin.  '^ 

The  success  of  Mr.  Moody's  ministry  in  Portsmouih  must  be  regardhl 
as  signal  and  surprising,  in  view  of  its  long  interruption,  and  of  tiie  jmUgi 
obstacles  which  it  encountered.  His  admiasiona  to  the  churoh  were  Mil 
hundred  and  sixty.  He  left  the  church  united  and  prosperous.  Bailyli 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  divided,  in  oonsequenee  of  a  dispnte  aa^ 
the  location  of  a  new  place  of  worship.  Both  churches  claimed  identMy 
with  the  original  church.  That  of  which  I  am  pastor  remained  at  the  dU 
meeting-house.  That  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliurk  is  pastor,  retained  Ah 
records  and  the  minister.  It  has  always  been  and  still  is  second  to  M 
church  in  New  Hampshire  as  to  the  number  of  its  communicants,  the  ert 
deuces  of  Christian  spirit  and  character,  and  the  generosity  of  its  benefca- 
tions  for  missionary  and  other  Christian  enterprises. 

The  published  works  of  Mr.  Moody  were,  The  Artillery  Election  Semoa 
from  I.  Corinthians  ix.  26,  1674;  A  Practical  Discourse  concerning  tin 
choice  benefit  of  communion  with  God  in  his  house,  witnessed  unto  by  tbi 
experience  of  saints  as  the  best  improvement  of  time,  being  the  aom  of 
several  sermons  on  Psalm  Lxxxiv.  10,  preached  at  Boston  on  Leotnn 
days :  printed  in  Boston  in  1685,  republished  in  1746 ;  A  Sermon  on  Ac 
9in  of  Formality  in  God's  worship,  or  the  Formal  Worshipper  proved  s 
liar  and  deceiver,  preached  on  the  weekly  Lecture  in  Boston  from  Hosea  iX. 
12  ;  The  General  Election  Sermon,  in  Boston,  1692. 

I  regret  that  I  can  collect  from  tradition  none  of  those  charaoteriatk 
anecdotes  which  might  give  greater  vivacity  and  interest  to  a  sketch  of  thii 
excellent  man.  But  the  church  records  and  printed  narratives  are  the  onl] 
sources  of  information  which  I  can  discover  on  the  most  diligent  inquiry. 
None  of  his  descendants  remain  among  us,  and  the  ancient  Portamovtk 
families  yet  surviving,  though  they  have  almost  all  of  them  at  subaequeal 
periods  furnished  valuable  members  for  the  church  and  congregation  thai 
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W^B  his,  most  or  all  of  them  were  attaohed  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  wor* 
0lup,  and  therefore  took  no  active  part  in  religious  aflfairs,  daring  his 
i^inuitry. 

Trusting  that  these  scanty  gleanings  may  not  prove  wholly  valueless,  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  profifered,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  and  a£fectionately  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODY. 


-•♦- 


JAMES  ALLEN  * 

1662—1710. 

Jambs  Allen  was  bom  in  England  in  the  year  1632.    He  was  educated 

&t    New  College,  Oxford,  where  also  he  was  a  Fellow.     Ho  entered  the 

minutry  in  his  native  country,  but  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 

la  1662.     He  arrived  in  New  England  in  August  of  the  same  year,  still  a 

young  man,  and  of  such  popular  talents  and  winning  address  as  to  attract 

no  inconsiderable  attention.     He  immediately  became  a  member   of  the 

First  church,  Boston ;  and  when  Mr.  Davenport  was  called  to  that  church 

from  New  Haven,  Mr.  Allen  was  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  charge. 

The  two  were  installed  together  on  the  9th  of  December,  1688.     After  the 

death  of  Mr.  Davenport,  he  had  successively  for  his  colleagues,  John  Ozen- 

bndge,   Joshua   Moody,  John   Baily,  Benjamin  Wadsworth  and  Thomas 

Bridget 

In  1669,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Allen  and  3Ir.  Davenport  was  seriously 
oiled  in  question,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Boston.  They 
were  charged  with  suppressing  parts  of  the  letters  from  the  church  in  New 
Haren  to  the  church  in  Boston,  and  of  having  accomplished,  by  this  means, 
ft  gross  deception;  but  they  maintained,  in  their  defence,  that  the  letters 
or  parts  of  letters  which  they  kept  back,  did  not  represent  the  case  dififer- 
CBtly  from  what  they  had  themselves  represented  it.  Seventeen  ministers 
joined  in  publishing  a  condemnatory  testimony  concerning  them,  and  from 
tJM  measures  which  were  now  adopted  there  grew  up  a  controversy  which 
ftgitited  the  whole  Colony. 

Mr.  AUen^s  ministry  in  connection  with  the  First  church  continued  dur- 
ing i  period  of  forty  years.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  September,  1710,  at 
tbe  ige  of  seventy-eight. 

He  published  Healthful  Diet, — A  Sermon  ;  New  England's  choicest 
Uettings, — An  Election  >  Sermon,  1679  ;  Serious  advice  to  delivered  ones ; 
Hin's  self-reflection,  a  means  to  further  his  recovery  from  apostacy  from 
God ;  and  Two  Practical  Discourses. 

*Hitchiiuon'8    IIi«i.    MaM.,    I.— Mass.    Hist.   Coll.,  IX.— Emerson's  IIi«t.    of  the  Fint 
Cnitli,  Boston. 

f  TiOMAS  Bridge  was  bom  at  Hackney,  England,  and  was  graduated  at  Hanard  College  in 
1176.  After  Tlriting  Enrope  as  a  merchant,  he  became  a  minister.  He  first  preached  at  Jamaie* ; 
tkea  at  Kew  Pro^'idence  and  Bemiuda,  and  at  West  JerNj.  He  was  ordained  one  of  the  nastora 
if  lb«  First  chnrch  in  B<i«ton,  May  10,  1705.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  September  26, 
1715,  accd  fifty-eight.  He  published  an  Artillery  Election  Scnnon,  17U5;  A  Sermon  on  the 
Hkm  dt  town  officers,  17U9;  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture.  1711-12;  A  Sermon  on  Faith, 
IT11.    He  was  distinffuished  for  his  interritT.  nietr.  dilisenoe.  modestT  and  moderation. 
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Sr.  Slioii  in  his  Biognpliical  Diotioiiuy,  writa  tfau 

"  He  Uved  in  the  ityle  ofa  genUenum,  built  a  mam  boiue  vfeMik  aMrnMO 

occupied  by  his  great  grandson,  the  Sheriff  of  Snflblk,  taiA  wUoh  fa  proiw ijir  tfc 
oldest  honse  in  the  town.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a  fkrm  of  forty  acrei  i&  Bofton.  He 
had  certainly  a  very  handsome  eftate,  and  was  kind  and  hoipitaUe.  Ha  waa  toy 
strongly  attached  to  the  order  of  the  charches  as  defended  br  Dr.  Ineiaua  Mitlwr, 
his  particular  friend,  and  opposed  those  attempts  to  introduce  Innorationi  whkh  were 
maoe  in  more  than  one  instance  dnring  his  ministry." 

The  following  is  from  the  History  of  the  First  ohiireh»  Boston,  hj  die 
Rev.  William  Emerson: — 

''He''  (Mr.  Allen.)  ''was  not  violently  bat  iteadflv  the  friend  of  ecoMastleal 
liberty,  and  resolutely  acted  on  the  following  opinion:— ^  When  tlie  gOTernoti  of  the 
Church  impose  as  conditions  of  my  conununion.  things  that  are  Mther  tinlawfld  in 
themselves,  or  that,  after  due  exammation,  I  veruy  believe  are  nnlawAU,  I  am  bfsnd 
in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  rather  to  desert  that  conmmnlon  than  cooqily 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  it.'    This  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
hastily,  nor  to  have  been  variable  in  its  mflnence.    He  was  equally  moderate  and   . 
lenient  in  his  concessions  to  others,  on  the  score  of  individual  iVeedom,  as  he  wasstien-    — 
uous  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  rights.    He  was  willing  to  render  to  Gsmmt  all  .J 
proper  tribute ;  but  ho  was  unwilling  that  Csssar,  in  the  capacity  of  civil  maglsttiatei  .^ 
should  interfere  in  holy  things." 

Mr.  Allen's  sons  were  James,  John  and  Jeremiah,  bom  in  1670»  1872,.^ 
1678.  James  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1689,  and  mm  a  Fd— - 
low  of  the  College ;  and  Jeremiah  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Prorinee  in^ 
1715.  Many  of  his  descendants  have  been  persons  of  much  respeetabilitj  ^ 
and  influence. 


•^^ 


SAMUEL  WILLARD  • 

1668—1707. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  JOSIAH  WILLARD  GIBBS. 

Yalb  Collkq£,  April  16, 185I. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  year  request,  I  send  to  you  a  short  aooonni 
of  my  venerable  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  of  Boston.     In  prepari: 
it,  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  have  gone  over  this  groans 
before  me  ;  particularly  to  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  also  a  deaoend'-'^ 
ant  of  this  distinguished  Divine. 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 

JOSIAH  W.  GIBBS. 

The  ancestry  of  Samuel  Willaj&d  has  not  been  traced  beyond  his^ 
grandfather,  Richard  Willard  of  Kent  county,  England. 

Major  Simon  Willard,  son  of  Richard  Willard,  came  over  from  Kent  to  this^ 

country  in  1G34.     He  resided  first  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  settled 

in  Concord  in  1635,  being,  according  to  Johnson,  *'  a  chief  instrument  in 
erecting  this  town."  He  removed  to  Lancaster  as  early  as  1660,  was  at 
Groton  in  1672,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  that  town  by  the  Indian  wars 
in  1676,  went  to  Salem.  He  died  at  Charlestown  in  April,  1676,  where  he 
was  then  holding  a  Court. 

•Pano'plUt,  III.— Eliot'8  Biog.  Diet — ^AUen's  do.— Wimer'i  Historr  of  the  Old  South  ckanb, 
Boston.— Am.  Quart.  Beg.,  2UI. 
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He  WM  town  olerk  of  Concord  from  1635  to  1658.  He  represented  that 
(own  in  the  Legislature  fifteen  years  out  of  the  nineteen, — from  1686  to 
1654.     He  was  Assistant  and  Counsellor  from  1654  to  1676. 

He  was  earlj  a  military  officer,  and  was  a  commander  in  Ninigrett's  and 
Philip's  wars.  He  was  instrumental  particularly  in  the  preservation  of  Lan< 
ctster. 

Rer.  £l>enezer  Pemberton  calls  him  **  a  sage  patriot  in  Israel,  whose  wis- 
dom assigned  him  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  and  his  military  skill  and 
martial  spirit  entitled  him  to  the  chief  place  in  the  field.'' 

A  letter  from  Major  Simon  Willard  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  in  1654  is  found  in  Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Original  Papers : 
Boston,  1769. 

He  married  first,  Mary  Sharpe ;  second,  Elizabeth  Dunster,  sister  of  the 
Key.  Henry  Dunster,  first  President  of  Harvard  College  ;  third,  Mary  Dun- 
ster, cousin  of  President  Dunster.  He  had  nine  sons  and  eight  daughters 
whose  names  are  differently  arranged  in  different  lists.  It  does  not  appear 
from  which  of  these  marriages  Samuel  Willard  was  descended. 

He  was  bom  at  Concord,  January  81,  1039-40,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1659.     He  devoted  himself  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 

He  was  ordained  minister  at  Groton,  about  thirty  miles  Northwest  from  Bos- 
ton, in  1668,  and  continued  there  till  the  breaking  up  of  that  town  by  the 
/odians  in  1676.     This  was  then  comparatively  an  obscure  situation. 

fie  was  installed  April  10,  1678,  N.  S.,  as  colleague  with  the  Kev. 
Gliomas  Thacher,  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston, 
uxdL  continued  in  connection  with  that  church  till  his  death. 

^t  the  time  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  excitement  on  the  subject 
^  witchcraft  in  1692,  ho  was  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  ;  and  it  ought 
to  l)e  remembered  to  his  praise  that  he  manfully  resisted  this  unhappy  delu- 
siOKi  to  his  own  hazard  and  discomfort. 

Be  published  some  tracts  in  controversy  with  George  Keith,  the  Quaker ; 
^^*t;  the  nature  of  the  discussion  I  have  not  seen  developed. 

Xn  1701,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
**<i.o  over  Harvard  College  as  Vice-President ;  but  without  relinquishing 
^>«  pastoral  charge  in  Boston.  His  labours  and  usefulness  in  connection 
"•"itli  Harvard  College  are  fully  exhibited  in  the  several  histories  of  that 
institation  by  Librarian  B.  Peirce  in  1838,  Secretary  A.  Bradford  in  1837, 
*Q<i  President  J.  Quincy  in  1840. 

f*rom   the  high  offices  which  he  held  and  the  frequent  mention  of  hia 
in  the  documentary  history  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  evident  that  he 
an  important  person  both  in  Church  and  State. 
He  died  September  12,  1707,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Bis  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  church  and  to  the  College,  and  regarded 
as  **an  awful  rebuke  to  the  whole  land." 

His  contemporaries  represent  him  as  a  man  of  great  capacity,  of  nice  dis- 
cdnunadon,  and  of  extensive  erudition.     He  was  grave  and  dignified  in  his 
^^portment,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  being  a  proficient  himself  in  the  school 
rf  Christ,  nsefdl  in  training  students  for  the  ministry. 

That  he  was  diligent  and  laborious  is  shown  by  the  number  of  his  pnbli- 
^ons.  His  common  sermons  were  fit  to  be  preached  before  assembled 
<«t^men« 


1^  rasxrsA^mv  WynMMfl^WWAL. 

« 

Hifl  ftjle  ia  olemr  and  logio«l--periii4pt  %  littl»|bnwl»'9«fc  «#iMHi|||^ 
imagioatioiL  He  waa  not  afndd  of  teoknioal  kprpif  pK^  ^t  pMWJlBM* 
philosophy.  •.:;     .V 

His  great  work, — The  Body  of  Divinity^  ooonata  of  monthly.  Iie«|«n9|iD 
the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  These  leotniea  were  qonuneno^  Jmm- 
ary  31,  1687-8,  and  continaed  more  than  nineteen  •years, — tall  Agfflli 
1707, — within  a  few  months  of  the  preaoher'a  death.  K  waa  ninglftn  jwfw 
more  before  they  saw  the  light, — ^being  published  in  1726.  It  waa  the  tnt 
foiio  on  theology  published  in  this  country,  and  the  largeat  whiok  had  been 
published  here  on  any  subject,  being  a  very  ejqmuive  undertakiiig  taut  tte 
then  **  Western  churches"  in  America. 

As  Mr.  Willard  was  universally  respected  while  he  lived,  i^  the  pvUt 
cation  of  his  lectures  was  earnestly  called  for  after  hia  deathi  and  no  in|g|i 
tion  had  ever  been  made  that  he  differed  in  sentiment  firam  hia  1n«dM«ii» 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  he-  snbatantially  repreaenta  the  iheolagy  of  l^ew 
England  in  hia  day  ;  that  is,  in  the  first  and  seoond  generationa  after  the 
original  settlers.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  exhibit  hia  viewa  on  pdnta 
which  have  since  attracted  notice  in  the  eodeaiastical  hiatory  of  oar  oonntiy. 

Two  hundred  pages  out  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  are  deroted  to  the 
Moral  Law, — about  the  same  proportion  as  in  President  Dwight'a  Syatteas  of 
Theology.     He  holds  to  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbathi  whiflb  he 
commences  on  Saturday  evening ;  and  to  the  strict  doctrine  eon 
divorce,  and  has  an  extended  argunient  on  the  lawfulness  of  taking  i 
for  the  loan  of  money. 

He  holds  to  extended  types, — as  that  of  Israel  and  Egypt;  and  Megorm^ 
— as  ihat  of  Abraham's  two  wives,  which  he  regards  aa  rhetorioal  fignrea 
consistent  with  the  unity  of  sense  in  the  Scriptures. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Willard's  statement  of  the  Trinity,  there  ia  one 
or  substance,  and  three  distinct  subsistences  in  the  Qodhead.    Theae 
sistences  which  are  eternal,  are  relative  properties,  and  not  merely  relatiepa. 
The  unity  of  essence  makes  the  Godhead  one ;  the  three  subsistenoea 
the  three  persons.     The  Father's  manner  of  subsisting  consists  in  Hia  beget- 
ting the  Son.     The  Son's  manner  of  subsisting,  consists  in  His  being  begot- 
ten of  the  Father.     The  Holy  Ghost's  manner  of  subsisting  oonsiBta  in  Hia 
proceeding  both  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son." 

He  represents  inability  as  a  moral  impotency ;  reprobation  as  a  negmtivt 
predestination.  His  views  of  predestination  are  prelapsarian^  aa  oppoaed 
to  aublapsarian. 

This  work  is  said  to  excel  in  nice  discrimination.  On  some  pointa»  aa  on 
the  influence  of  truth  iu  regenerating  the  heart,  it  may  still  be  oonanlted 
with  great  advantage. 

His  first  wife  was  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Sherman  of  Water- 
town,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  From  one  of  these  was  deaoended 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

His  second  wife  was  Eunice  Tyng,  daughter  of  Edward  Tyng,  Esq.,  of 
Dunstable,  and  sbter  of  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley's  wife.  There  are  now  no 
descendants  of  this  marriage  by  the  name  of  Willard,  but  some  by  the  name 
of  Gibbs. 

A  funeral  sermon  was  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  death  by  hia  oolleagoe, 
the  Rev.  Ebcnezer  Pemberton  of  Boston,   which  was  published.     Ch^^ 
extracts  from  this  sermon  are  prefixed  to  the  Body  of  Divinity, 
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The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  published  writings  of  Mr.  Willard  : 
— Useful  instructions  for  a  professing  people  in  times  of  great  security  and 
degeneracy :  in  three  sermons,  1673.  The  heart  garrisoned  :  An  Artillery 
Election  Sermon,  1676.  A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  Gov.  Leverett,  1679. 
The  duty  of  a  people  that  have  renewed  their  covenant :  A  Sermon,  1680. 
Animadversions  upon  the  New  England  Anabaptists'  fallacious  narrative, 

1681.  The  righteous  man's  death,  a  presage  of  evil :  a  Funeral  Sermon 
upon  Major  Thomas  Savage,  1681.  The  only  way  to  prevent  threatened 
calamity :  An  Election  Sermon,  1682.  The  plots  against  God's  people 
detected  and  defeated,  1682.     The  fiery  trial,  no  strange  thing  :  A  Sermon, 

1682.  Covenant  keeping  the  way  to  blessedness  :  in  several  sermons.  To 
'which  is  added,  A  Sermon  upon  the  necessity  of  sincerity  in  renewing 
eoYcnant,  1682.  The  high  esteem  which  God  hath  of  the  death  of  his 
saints:  A  Funeral  Sermon  upon  John  Hull,  Esq.,  1683.  The  child's  portion, 
in  several  sermons,  1684.  Mercy  magnified  on  a  penitent  prodigal :  in  sev- 
eral sermons,  1684.  A  brief  Discourse  of  justification,  1686.  Heavenly 
merchandize  :  in  several  sermons.  A  brief  Discourse  concerning  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  hand  on  the  Bible  in  swearing,  1689.  The  barren  fig 
tree's  doom:  in  several  sermons,  1691.  The  mourner's  cordial  against 
excessive  sorrow :  in  several  sermons.  The  danger  of  taking  God's  name 
in  Tain :  A  Sermon,  1691.  Promise-keeping  a  great  duty  :  A  Sermon, 
1691.  The  sinfulness  of  worshipping  God  with  men's  in.?titutions :  A  Ser- 
ncaon,  1691.  Some  miscellany  observations  concerning  witchcraft,  in  a 
<l£alogue  between  S.  and  6.,  1692.     The  Covenant  of  Redemption,  1693. 

les  for  discerning  the  times  :  A  Sermon,  1693.  The  law  established  by 
Gospel :  A  Sermon,  1694.  Reformation,  the  great  duty  of  an  afflicted 
le :  A  Sermon,  1694.  The  character  of  a  good  ruler :  An  Election 
trmon,  1694.  Impenitent  sinners  warned  and  summoned  to  judgment : 
two  sermons,  1698.  The  man  of  war  :  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon, 
1.^^99.  Spiritual  desertions  discovered  and  remedied:  in  several  sermons. 
V7he  blessed  man:  in  several  sermons,  1700.  The  peril  of  the  times  dis- 
pX^ayed:  A  Sermon,  1700.  The  fountain  opened,  and  the  national  calling 
(»f  the  Jews  :  in  several  sermons.  To  which  is  added.  Evangelical  perfco- 
tmon:  A  Sermon,  1700.  Love's  pedigree:  A  Sermon,  1700.  Morality  not 
be  relied  on  for  life :  A  Sermon,  1700.  A  remedy  against  despair  :  in 
o  sermons.  Walking  with  God  :  in  two  sermons.  The  fear  of  an  oath  : 
A.  Sermon.  The  best  privilege :  A  Sermon.  The  checkered  state  of  the 
^  o^pel  church :  A  Sermon,  1700.  Prognostics  of  impending  calamities : 
-^  Tuneral  Sermon  upon  Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton,  1701.  The  Christian's 
^^ercise  by  Satan's  temptations:  in  several  sermons,  1701.  To  which  is 
^<^cled,  Brotherly  love  described  and  directed :  in  two  sermons.  A  brief 
r^ply  to  Mr.  George  Keith,  1703.  Israel's  true  safety :  A  Sermon,  1704. 
^  TFhanksgiving  Sermon  upon  the  return  of  a  young  gentleman  from  his 
^^"^Tels,  1704.  The  just  man's  prerogative :  A  Sermon,  1706.  Sacramen- 
*^  meditations,  1711.  A  complete  Body  of  Divinity  in  two  hundred  and 
™ty  expository  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  1726. 

Among  many  other  treatises  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  for  the  press 

^^te,  Directions  to  the  candidates  for  the  ministry.     Several  sermons  upon 

^  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Expositions  upon  the  whole  of  tho 

Claims.     Expositions  upon  the  Epistles  to  tho  Romans,  Corinthians,  and 

Qtlatbos. 
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JOHN    HALE  .• 

1664— 1700, 

John  Hale,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Bebeokah  Hale,  was  born  at  Ohaiki- 
town,  Massachusetts,  June  3, 1686.  His  father  emigrated  from  Bnglaad  hi 
1682,  and  became  a  member  of  the  ohnrch  in  Ghariestown,  of  whioh  ht  «aa 
subsequently  chosen  deacon.  He  (the  son)  was  graduated  at  Harraid  CU- 
lege  in  1657,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1664,  he  went  to  Bererlj  m  a 
"religious  teacher";  but  there  was  no  ohuroh  thereat  that  time,  andlht 
inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  attend  public  worship  at  Salem.  The  isooa* 
venience  of  this,  howcTer,  as  the  population  inoreaaed,  oame  to  he  aerioailjr 
felt ;  and,  in  1667,  after  repeated  applications,  tiie  people  of  Bererlj  obftds- 
ed  leave  from  the  Salem  church  to  withdraw  and  to  be  oonstituted  into  « 
church  by  themselves.  On  the  20th  of  September  in  that  year,  the  ehnreh 
was  organized,  and  Mr.  Hale  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  John  ffigj^aw 
of  Salem,  Thomas  Gobbet  of  Ipswich,  and  Antipas  Newman  of  Wenlmm, 
laid  hands  upon  him,  thereby  receiving  him  to  ministerial  fellowahip,  and 
publicly  recognising  him  aa  pastor  of  "  the  church  of  Christ  at  Baaa  Bmr,- 
in  Salem." 

In  1690,  when  the  expedition  agunst  Canada  had  been  determlMd 
on,  Mr.  Hale  was  invited  by  the  General  Court  to  join  the  army  aa  okapUa. 
He  referred  the  matter  to  his  people ;  but,  instead  of  giving  their  oooMOt, 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  assign  reasons  to  "the  honoured  Court  and 
Council,"  why  the  request  should  not  be  compUed  with.  These  reaaona 
were  three : — First,  That,  by  their  pastor's  absence,  they  would  be  aa  aheep 
without  a  shepherd  :  Second,  That  they  did  not  believe  his  bodily  atrengtli 
adequate  to  such  an  expedition  :  Third,  That,  being  **  thin  of  men  and  men 
of  conduct"  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  number  engaged  in  *'  the  present 
essay,"  and  *4iable  to  suffer  by  enemies,"  they  desired  the  presence  of  thmr 
pastor,  *'as  a  comforter  and  encourager  in  such  a  case."  The  Court,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  attached  little  importance  to  their  objections,  as  the  very 
next  day  after  they  were  presented,  it  was  **  ordered  that  the  Rev.  John 
Hale,  Mr.  John  Wise,  Mr.  Grindall  Ilawson,t  and  Mr.  John  Emerson,} 
ministers  of  God's  word,  be  desired  to  accompany  the  General  and  foroes,in 
the  expedition  against  Canada,  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God  in  that  expe- 
dition."    Mr.  Hale  accepted  the  appointment,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 

*  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem. — Stone's  Hist,  of  Beverly. — Upham's  Lootnres  on  Salom  witobonfl. 

f  OmxDALL  Rawson^  the  son  of  Edv^ard  Rawson,  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  MaaMokmettt, 
was  bom  in  1658  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colle^  in  1678;  was  ordained  the  second  minliter 
of  Mendon  in  1680;  and  died  February  6,  1716,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  He  pabUihed  tha 
Mass.  Election  Sermon,  1709.  He  studied  the  Indian  language  for  the  sake  of  preaching  to  hii 
heathen  neighbours  in  their  own  tongue.  His  son,  Grindall,  was  graduated  at  ilarvard  CoUqce 
in  1728,  was  settled  as  minister  of  Hadlyme,  Conn. ;  was  dismissed  in  1 7i3|  and  died  Mareb  29, 
1777,  aged  sixty-nine.  A  tb'urd  Grindall  Rawson,  a  oousin  of  the  preceding,  and  a  native  of  Mil- 
ton, was  graduated  at  Ilarvard  College  in  1745;  was  first  settled  in  the  minbtrv  at  Ware,  but 
after  a  few  years  was  dismissed;  on  the  10th  of  December,  1765,  was  installed  pastor  of  tlM 
dinrch  at  Yarmouth;  was  dismissed  again  in  1760,  and  died  November,  1704,  aged  seventy-three. 

X  John  Eu erson  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Emerson  of  Ipswich ;  was  gradnat^  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1656;  was  ordained  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  6,  1663;  and  died  December  2,  1700y 
i^ed  seventy -five.  He  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Symonds,  Deputy  Governor.  Tlieir 
iOD  Joh^  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1689;  preached  a  few  years  at  Manchester;  thw 
at  New  Castle,  where  he  was  installed  in  1703;  was  sabseqnently  dismiaedy  and  iutalltdai 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  after  preaching  there  about  three  years.  He  died  at  Portsmouth^  Jan*  U^ 
1732,  aged  sixty-two. 
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strmnces  of  his  flock,  and  held  the  chaplaincy  from  the  4th  of  June  to  the 
20th  of  November.  In  1734,  the  General  Court,  in  consideration  of  the 
service  which  he  thereby  rendered,  granted  his  heirs  three  hundred  acres 
of  land. 

When  the  Salem  witchcraft  broke  out,  in  1692,  Mr.  Hale,  in  common 
Tvith  many  of  the  clergymen  and  prominent  civilians  of  his  day,  committed 
liimself  so  far  to  the  delusion,  as  to  attend  the  examinations  and  trials  of 
accused  persons,  and  to  take  part  in  the  religious  exercises  of  those  ocoa- 
ssions.     In  October  of  that  year,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
effectually  undeceived  him  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject :  a  person  in  Wen- 
liain  accused  Mr.  Hale^s  own  wife  of  witchcraft.     As  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  her  innocence,  be  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  reasons  which  weigh- 
ed with  him  in  her  case,  were  no  less  weighty  when  applied  to  others.    The 
^v^hole  community  also  were  convinced  that  the  accusers  of  Mrs.  Hale,  who 
known  as  a  most  exemplary  and  deserving  person,  had  perjured  them- 
.ves;  and  from  that  time  the  storm  ceased,  and  multitudes  came  suddenly 
-to  marvel  at  their  own  infatuation.     Mr.  Hale,  not  satisfied  with  bearing 
t;^»timony  against  the  delusion,  in  a  more  private  way,  wrote  a  work  in  1697, 
ira    which  he  discusses  the  general  subject  of  witchcraft  at  considerable 
length.     The  title  of  the  work  is    *'  A  modest  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
i.tchcraft,  and  how  persons  guilty  of  that  crime  may  be  convicted,  and  the 
eans  used  for  their  discovery  discussed,  both  negatively  and  affirmatively, 
;^ording  to  Scripture  and  experience."     The  following  extract  from  his 
le  sufficiently  indicates  his  motive  in  writing  the  work : — 

••I  have  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  sad  consequences  of  mistakes  in  matters  capital, 
*.  '^'■^jd  their  impossibility  of  recovering,  Avlicn  completed ;  and  what  grief  of  lieart  it 
l*"*^  ings  to  a  tender  conscience,  to  have  been  unwittingly  encouraging  of  the  sufferings  of 
t  l-a^^  innocent.  And  I  hope  a  zeal  to  prevent,  for  tlie  future,  such  sufferings,  is  pardon- 
*-l^Me,  although  there  should  be  much  weakness  and  some  errors  in  the  pursuit  thereof. 
^  Brmtve  special  reasons  moving  me  to  bear  my  testimony  about  these  matters  before  I 
^*->  hence  and  be  no  more;  the  Avhich  1  have  here  (lon«.',  and  I  hope  with  some  assist- 
*■"■"* <3c  of  his  Spirit,  to  whom  I  commit  myself  and  this  my  labour,  even  that  God,  whoie 
^  _*^m  and  whom  1  serve,  desiring  his  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  to  pardon  all  the  errors  of 
^  ■  a*  people  in  the  day  of  darkness." 

3n  the  closing  chapter  of  the  work,  he  writes  thus : — 

*  "*  We  have  canse  to  be  humbled  for  the  mistakes  and  errors  which  have  been  in  these 

^  olonics,  in  their  procee<lings  against  persons  for  this  crime,  above  forty  years  ago  and 

**->"vmward»j  but  1  would  come  yet  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  bewail  the  errors  and 

'^^x^ukes  that  have  been  in  the  year  1G92;  in  the  apprehending  too  many  we  believe 

^^»e  innocent,  and  executing  of  some,  I  fear,  not  to  have  been  condemned  j  by  follow- 

^^^^  such  traditions  of  our  fathers,  maxims  of  the  common  law,  and  precedents  and 

P*~a.mciplc8,  which  now  we  may  see  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  are  found 

^*>o  light.     •    •    •    •    In  the  prosecution  of  witchcraft,  we  sought  not  the  Lord  after 

^^^  due  order ;  but  have  proceeded  upon  the  methods  used  in  former  times  and  other 

P^^^ces,  until  the  Lord,  in  this  tremendous  way.  made  a  breach  upon  us.    And  hereby 

^^^^  are  made  sensible  that  the  methods  formerly  made  use  of,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 

t^«  gaflt  of  snch  a  crime.     •    •    •    •    I  amabundahtly  satisfied  that  those  who  were 

''^Oat  concerned  to  act  and  judge  in  those  matters,  did  not  willingly  depart  from  the 

^'^IcTS  of  righteou8nes.<<.    But  such  was  the  darkness  of  that  day,  the  tortures  and 

^^'KQentations  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  power  of  former  precedents,  that  we  walked  in 

itie  clouds  and  could  not  sec  our  way." 

To  the  work  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  is  prefixed  an  "  Epistle 
^o  the  reader,'*  by  the   Rev.  John  Higginson  of  Salem,  then  eighty-two 
y^^ra  of  age,  recommending   it  as  a  work  which,  from  the    **  pious  and 
L  iiMidest  manner"  of  the  author,  would  **be  generally  acceptable  to  all  the 

I  Were  of  truth  and  peace.**     He  speaks  of  Mr.  Hale  as  possessing  a  mind 

\  of  »« nngnlar  prudence  and  sagacity  in  searching  into  the  narrows  of  things/* 
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Mr.  Hale  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  liberal  mind,  and  a 
degree  of  public  spirit.  The  records  of  his  parish  show  that,  in'  Bcvenl 
instances,  he  made  generous  donations  in  aid  of  public  objects.  His  minb* 
try  seems  to  have  been  a  peaceable  and  happy  one,  and  was  continued  for 
thirty-seven  years.  He  died  May  15,  1700,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  only  production  of  Mr.  Hale^s  pen,  known  to  have  been  printed, 
except  the  work  already  referred  to,  which  b  an  18mo.  of  less  than  two 
hundred  pages,  is  an  Election  Sermon  preached  in  1684. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Haloes  settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  was  married  to 
Rebeckah,  daughter  of  Henry  Byles  of  Sarum,  England,  who  migrated  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Maijsachusetts,  as  early  as  1640.  She 
died  April  13,  1683,  aged  forty-five.  Mr.  Hale  was  again  married, — Mareh 
3,  1684,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Noycs  of  Newbury,  who  died  May  20,  1695,  aged 
forty-one.  By  this  marriage  there  were  four  children.  He  was  married  a 
third  time, — August  8,  1698,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark  of  Newbury,  who 
survived  him.  His  son  Robert^  by  the  first  marriage,  was  born  Noyem- 
ber  3,  1668 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1686  ;  was  many  yean 
a  magistrate  in  Beverly,  and  died  June  24,  1719,  aged  fifty.  James^  a 
son  by  the  second  marriage,  was  bom  October  14,  1685  ;  was  graduated  ai 
Harvard  College  in  1703 ;  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  Ashford,  Con- 
necticut, November  26,  1718 ;  and  died  October,  1742,  aged  fifty-seven. 
Samuel,  by  the  same  marriage,  was  born  August  13,  1687,  settled  in  New- 
bury, and  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Richard ,  of  Coventry,  Connecti- 
cut, the  father  of  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  revolution. 


■♦♦- 


JOHN   OXENBRIDGE.* 

'  1669—1674. 

John  Oxenbridqb  was  bom  in  Daventry,  Northamptonshire,  England^ 
January  30,  1609.  He  was  sent  first  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Cambridge,  where  he  completed  his  education, 
and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  year  1631.  In  1633,  he  became 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  Bermuda,  and  took 
charge  of  a  church.  In  1641  or  1642,  he  returned  to  England,  and  became 
minister  of  a  congregation  in  Beverly,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  Eaton 
College.  In  1662,  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
being,  according  to  Dr.  Calamy,  settled  at  that  time  at  Berwick  on  the 
Tweed.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  went  to  Surinam,  where  he  remained 
till  1667.  He  then  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  continued  about  two 
years ;  'and  in  1669,  came  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge  and  his  wife  were  admitted  members  of  the  First  church, 
Boston,  on  the   20th  of  March,    1670  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  following 

*  Wood's  Athenn  Oxon.,  II.— Mather's  Mftg.,  III.— Brook's  lAtta,  III.— Emenon'i  Hilt,  tf 
thtt  Vint  ehaithy  Boftoa. 
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month,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  its  pastor,  as  colleague  with  the  Key. 
James  Allen.  There  b  no  record  of  any  formality  in  connection  with  his 
induction  to  office. 

His  ministry  continued  a  little  less  than  four  years;  during  which,  eighty- 
one  persons  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  As  he  was 
preaching  the  Thursday  Lecture  on  the  23d  of  December.  1674,  he  was 
interrupted  in  his  discourse  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  carried  home, 
"where,  after  languishing  five  days,  he  died  on  the  28th,  aged  sixty-five 
years.  He  was  buried  three  days  after,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
church,  with  great  solemnity. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge's  publications  were, — ^A  double  watch  word,  or  the  duty 
of  watching,  and  watching  in  duty,  1661.  A  proposition  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  by  Christian  Colonics  in  the  continent  of  Guiana.  An  Election 
Sermon,  1671.     A  Sermon  on  seasonable  seeking  of  God. 

The  Rev.  William  Emerson,  in  his  History  of  the  First  church,  Boston, 
of  which  he  was  himself  a  pastor,  says  of  Oxenbridge, — 

"  He  is  reckoned  by  the  historians  of  Boston,  among  the  most  elegant  writers,  as 
•¥n\\  as  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time.  Like  his  great  and  good  predecessors,  he  was 
i^cerely  attache*^  to  the  Congregational  interest ;  and  the  piety  which  he  cherished 
^t  heart,  exhibited  itself  in  his  habitual  conversation. '^ 

Cotton  Mather  has  given  the  following  extract  from  some  private  record 
of  Oxenbridge's,  illustrative  of  his  Christian  experience : — 

'•Nov.  19.  IGOC,  was  a  dark  day;  ray  bodily  spirits  being  very  low,  (though  without 
pain,)  and  my  heart  slmt  up,  that  I  could  not  look  up  to  God.  This  made  me  to 
mpprehend  the  sad  condition  of  a  soul  deserted  of  God  in  a  time  of  affliction ;  but  the 
X^ord  suffered  not  this  dark  maze  to  continue.  For  that  night  ho  thawed  my  heart, 
snd  opened  it  with  some  freedom  to  Himself. 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  for  the  strange  and  strong  consolations  with  which  He  filled 
niy  soul  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  November.  Ko  words  can  express  what  I  have  felt 
in  my  heart.  I  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  the  kindness  of  God.  I 
said, — *  What  love  is  like  this  love  ?  And  who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee  ?  And  what 
J^mains  for  me  but  to  love  and  praise  thee  forever  ? '  Now  death  was  no  dark  thing  to 
***«,  neither  was  any  concern  of  this  life  considerable.  And  now  I  have  said,  who  can 
l^y  ajiy  thing  to  my  charge,  since  Christ  hath  satisfied  by  his  death,  and  hath  gotten 
^  release  by  hig  resurrection,  and  lives  forever  to  iK*rfect  my  salvation  ?  This  hath 
been  a  great  stay  to  ine  in  my  solitary  condition ;  though  bcrefl  of  such  relations,  a 
precious  wife  and  two  such  children.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  liveth  forever  to  do  all  for  me 
^imI  be  all  to  me.  And  I  do  the  more  admire  and  adore  the  great  God,  in  his  conde- 
**^nding  so  much  to  so  vile  a  worm,  that  hath  been  so  full  of  fears  and  doubts,  and  hath 
•*>  much  displeased  my  Lord  Jesus  and  his  Holy  Spirit.  That  which  grieved  me  most 
^  late  months,  is  the'unfixedness  of  my  thoughts  on  God:  and  oh  that  the  Lord  may, 
^y  bis  establishing  Spirit,  confirm  these  comforts  in  me,  so  that  I  may  crgoy  them  m 
J«ath,  and  improve  them  for  the  good  of  others  in  life.  I  know  Satan  is  a  wrangler; 
but  my  advocate  is  able  to  silence  him." 

Mr.  Oxenbridge's  daughter,  Theodora,  was  married  in  1677  to  the  Rev. 
Peter  Thachcr,  minister  of  Milton.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  large 
fittnily  of  children. 
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SOLOMON  STODDARD .• 

1669—1780. 

Solomon  Stoddard  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  yeftr  1648.  His  &tlier 
was  Anthony  Stoddard,  who  was  a  member  of  the  General  Ooari  from  1665 
to  1684.  His  mother  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel  Downing,  who 
settled  at  Salem,  and  the  sister  of  Sir  George  Downing,  who  waa  bom  in 
London,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642,  went  to  England  in  1646, 
and  held  various  offices  imder  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  made  a  Baronet  in  1662. 

Solomon  Stoddard  received  the  elements  of  his  education  under  Elijah 
Corlet ;  who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  settled  at  Gam- 
bridge  as  early  as  1644,  and  was  for  more  than  forty  years  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  schoolmasters  iu  this  country.  He  (Stoddard)  was  gradoftted 
at  Harvard  College  in  1662.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  "  a  Fellow  of 
the  House ;"  and  he  held  the  office  of  Librarian  (the  first  who  ever  held  it,) 
from  1667  to  1674.  His  health  having  suffered  from  too  intense  mental 
application,  he  went  to  Barbadoes  as  chaplain  to  Governor  Serle,  and 
preached  to  the  Dissenters  on  that  island  nearly  two  years.  He  retamed 
to  this  country  about  the  time  that  the  Kev.  Eleaxar  Mather,  the  firat 
minister  of  Northampton,  died ;  and  one  of  the  Boston  ministers  having, 
not  long  after,  been  requested  by  the  parish  to  designate  a  suitable  peraon 
to  be  his  successor,  mentioned  Mr.  Stoddard,  as  better  qualified  for  the 
place  than  any  other  within  his  knowledge.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  England ;  and,  when  the  parish  committee  applied  to  him,  he  had 
already  taken  his  passage,  and  put  his  luggage  on  board  the  ship,  with  tiie 
expectation  of  sailing  the  next  day ;  but,  through  the  earnest  solioitatioD 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  recommended  him,  he  was  induced  to  relinqniah 
the  voyage,  and  go  to  Northampton.  He  began  to  preach  there  in  1669, 
and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1670,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
church  and  people  to  become  their  minister,  but  was  not  formally  constitnt- 
ed  such  until  September  11,  1672. 

In  the  year  1700,  Mr.  Stoddard  wrot«  an  answer  to  a  work  of  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  entitled  **  The  order  of  the  Gospel,"  which  was  the  occa* 
sion  of  an  earnest  controversy.  Mr.  Stoddard  maintained  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  converting  ordinance, 
and  that  all  baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life,  may  lawfully  approaoh 
the  table,  though  they  know  themselves  to  be  destitute  of  true  religion. 
In  1708  and  1709  the  same  controversy  was  resumed,  and  was  prosecuted 
on  both  sides  with  great  vigour  and  ability.  Mr.  Stoddard  seems  to  have 
had  the  last  of  it. 

Mr.  Stoddard  having  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  finding  himself  inade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  minister,  requested  his  people  to 
provide  him  a  colleague ;  aud  accordingly,  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
then  a  tutor  in  Yale  College^  was  called  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
pastoral  office.     Mr.  Edwards  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on 

*  Williamg'  nnd  Colman's  Sermons  on  his  death. — Solomon  WUliams'  Hiitorieal  Sennon.— 
Eliot's  and  AUen's  Biog.  Diet. 
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Ihe  15th  of  Febmary,  1727.*  Mr.  Stoddard  lived  two  years  after  this, 
md  died  February  11,  1729,  aged  eighty-six. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — The  Trial  of  assurance : 
Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  169S.  Doctrine  of  instituted  churches 
xplained  and  proved  from  the  word  of  God,  1700.  A  Sermon  on  the 
Anger  of  degeneracy,  1702.  An  Election  Sermon,  1703.  A  Sermon  on 
he  Lord*8  Supper,  1707.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  J.  Willard,  1708. 
Lppeal  to  the  learned ;  being  a  vindication  of  the  Right  of  visible  saints 
y  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they  bo  destitute  of  a  saving  work  of  God's 
ipirit  upon  their  hearts :  against  the  exceptions  of  Increase  Mather,  1709. 
L  Plea  for  tithes,  1712.  Divine  teachings,  1712.  A  Guide  to  Christ,  or 
lie  way  of  directing  souls  in  the  way  of  conversion,  compiled  for  young 
liniBters,  1714.  Three  Sermons  showing  the  virtue  of  Christ's  blood  to 
Lemnse  from  sin,  that  natural  men  are  under  the  government  of  self-love, 
bjkt  the  Gospel  is  the  means  of  conversion,  and  a  fourth  annexed  to  stir  up 
oung  men  and  maidens  to  praise  the  Lord,  1717.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
ation  of  Thomas  Cheney, t  1718.  The  nature  of  saving  conversion,  1719. 
lie  way  to  know  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  1719.  Answer  to  cases  of  con- 
cience,  1722.  Defects  of  preachers  reproved :  A  Sermon,  1723.  A  Dis- 
ourse  on  the  question  whether  God  is  not  angry  with  the  country  for 
.oing  so  little  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  1723.  The  safety  of 
ppearing  at  the  day  of  judgment  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  This  last 
rork  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1702. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  married  to  Esther,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  the 
BpCV.  Eleazar  Mather,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Warham  of 
Vindsor.  She  died  February  10,  1736,  aged  ninety-two.  One  of  their 
^ms,  Anthony^  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697  ;  was  ordained 
^  the  minister  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  3Iay  27,  1702 ;  and  died  Sep- 
sjnber  6,  1760,  aged  eighty-two.  Another  son,  John,  was  bom  February 
^,  1681 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701 ;  was  a  Counsellor  of 
Kassachusetts  and  a  very  eminent  civilian  ;  and  died  at  Boston,  June  19, 
"348,  aged  sixty-six.  Jonathan  Edwards  preached  a  sermon  upon  his  death, 
entitled  "  A  strong  rod  broken." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  at  the  interment  of 
Kj.  Stoddard,  by  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield: — 

**  It  is  beyond  me  to  give  his  character :  but  filial  respect  and  reverence  will  not 

KftAr  me  to  be  wholly  silent.    All  that  knew  him  will  confess  that  the  loss  of  one 

pon  whom  Gofl  had  been  so  diffusive  of  his  gifts.,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  and 

^ade  so  extensively  useful,  is  deservedly  lamented.     On  many  accounts  was  he  desi- 

^"fcle  to  us.     In  his  person  which  was  comely  and  grave,  and  commanded  reverence 

^om  til  that  saw  him.  as  if  the  God  of  nature  had  suited  his  very  aspect  to  the  work 

>*aigncd  him.     His  conversation  was  also  grave,  but  delightful,  and  very  profitable, 

Accompanied  with  a  very  sweet  affability,  and  a  freedom  from  moroseness.  in  whicli 

^here  was  oftofi  ])leasantneas;  yet  never  any  lightness  or  vanity  to  Iw  observed.     If  we 

^kto  the  endowments  of  his  miud,  there  was  quickness  of  apprehension,  strength 

<*f memory,  together  with  a  clear  and  solid  judgment,  which  but  seldom  nu»et  in  such 

•  degree  in  the  same  i)erson.     These  were  improved  even  from  his  youth,  and  through 

Uie whole  course  of  his  life,  in  diligent  close  study,  by  which  he  acquired  an  uncom- 

BMo  measure  of  all  useful  learning,  and  especially  in  Divinity.        •        •        •        • 

*The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Decrficld,  is  in  my  poraession  :— 

North  AM  PTO.v,  January  26, 1726-7. 

Ber.  Sir : — Our  church  do  desire  your  prcsonce  and  attendance  to  ordHin  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards 
lUi  day  three  weeks.  Your  servant,  Solomov  Stoddard. 

t  Thomas  Cheney  was  bom  at  Koxbury;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1711;  was 
•rauned  pastor  of  the  church  in  Brookfleld,  Man.,  Oct.  16,  1717;  and  died  Dec.  11,  1747,  aged 
tfty-seven. 
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"  Thase  wm  the  maiii  potnte  he  mm  wmi  lo  indit  ^irvlrt  tM4MblM  MdMiril 
and  severity  of  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works;  man's  vttor  IihihwIImIHi  1m  MtMhi 
state  to  be  justified  by  it;  the  sinfohiess  anddanfsroiistewleney  of  sUj  thajMjMiSi^ 
and  completeness  of  Christ's  righteonsness;  thenatort  of  JnstUJjflBg  lliBaraatviar 
constant  need  of  Christ  as  Head  and  Surety  of  the  aaweavwuHit,  to  mifn  mnA  p«tal 
the  woik  of  grace  in  our  souls;  and  also  that  the  Kiafdom  of  God  Is  not  fa&  maafc  aai 
drink,  but  in  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoat: — ^Romans  xxt.  17;  tbtf 
the  essence  and  life  of  Christianity  lies  not  in  external  obserraiiees,  or  fbnuHmm  m 
worship,  but  in  our  being  made  parukers  of  the  IMflne  natnre  aad  hevinc  tke  Inegi 
of  Grod  we  lost  by  sin,  restored,  and  in  an  hnitation  of  the  Ulb  of  .Chrlft. 

"  How  fitted  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  everr  one  that  was  weary!  How  ffMt  a 
Casuist!    How  accomplished  a  Divine!    How  tnily  ezeellent  a  Preeeherl* 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  sermon  prekelifld  bj  the  Ker.  Dt. 
at  the  Boston  Leotiire: —  * 

*'  As  he  has  been  fbr  some  years  the  most  aged  mfaiister  In  the  Profinee,  leln 
course  of  a  laborious,  burning  ministry,  he  has  for  many  years  shone  beibra  vaia 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  Prophet  and  a  Father  not  only  to  tte  woSl 
bouring  churches,  and  pastors  of  his  own  counts,  bnt  also  to  those  of  the  whole  lead. 
*    *    He  was  as  a  Peter  here  among  the  disciplM  and  ministers  of  cor  Lord  Jeaii; 
very  much  our  Primate  and  a  Prince  among  ns.  in  an  evangeUeal  and  the  tnd^  apae 
tolical  sense;  that  is  to  say,  among  the  first  for  lisiitand  h^U^^y,  for  knowledoa  and 
great  judgment,  for  fliith  and  love  which  is  In  Christ  JesuSi  and  for  seal  and  boldMa 
m  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness.    But  I  mnat  add,  aoM  less  afltotlng  a  pve«eMfc 
inence  above  his  brethren;  none  mora  pleased  with  retfaemeiit,  and  neiie  mmmwMhi_^ 
public  appearances  for  occasional  services  to  Christ  and  souls;  none  more  stadfcNia ^ 
and  inquisitive  after  truth;  none  more  diligent  and  laborloos  In  his  stn^ttes;'    ' 
more  lively,  fervent  and  unwearied  in  the  pn^lt,  nor  did  any  oae  loie  his  iToik 
Master  better." 
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ABRAHAM  PIERSON  *  (Sboond.) 

1669—1707. 

Abraham  Pibbson  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  who 
minister  successively  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  Branford,  Conn.,  and  Newavki 
N.  J.  He  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1641,  and  was  graduated 
Harvard  College  in  1668.  He  commenced  preaching  the  year  after  lie 
graduated,  and  almost  immediately  received  a  unanimous  invitatioii  firiMa. 
the  people  of  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  to  become  their  pastor.  JBBs 
father's  congregation  at  Newark,  being  unwilling  to  lose  the  senrioea  of  m> 
desirable  an  assistant,  at  once  made  overtures  to  him  **  to  be  helpful  to  Uv 
father,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ^ts  in  the  ministry  for  the  space  of  a  year ;" 
— the  result  of  which  was  that  the  proposals  from  Woodbridge  were  net 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Pierson  continued  to  assist  his  father  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  his  salary  being  at  first  thirty  pounds,  and  afterwards  inereaaod 
to  forty.  But,  as  the  principal  part  of  the  labour  now  devolved  on  the 
junior  minister,  it  was  thought  proper  that  means  should  be  taken  to  render 
his  relations  to  the  people  more  close  and  permanent ;  and  aocordingly,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1672,  they  extended  to  him  a  formal  call  to  beoome  his 
father's  colleague.  This  call  he  accepted ;  and,  for  the  next  six  yearn  and 
a  half,  the  town  maintained  two  ministers  at  an  annual  expense  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  except  for  a  single  year,  when,  in  oonaidera- 

•Stetins*  HUtory  of  the  First  chuich  in  NewMrk.— Clap's  Hiitmy  cT  Tsto  CoUtgs.^Bsldwia^ 
do. — ^Ringiley'i  do. — ^Yale  Literaiy. 
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of  **  luurd  timw,"    they  agreed  to  accept   jointly    tlie    sum  of  one 
faoidred. 

On  tlie  death  of  his  jather,  which  oconrred  in  Angust,  1678,  Mr.  Pieraon 

became  sole  pastor,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  permanent  support, 

— ^his  aahuy  heing  fixed  at  eighty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  supply  of  fire  wood, 

And  freedom  from  taxation.     He  sustained  the  relation  of  sole  pastor  a  little 

less    than  fourteen  years ;  and,  during  the   greater  part  of  the  time,  the 

utmost  harmony  existed  between  him  and  his  people.     At  length,  however, 

some  difference  arose  on  the  subject  of  Church  government, — Mr.  Pierson 

liaving  a  preference  for  a  modified  sort  of  Presbyterianism,  while  the  church 

*«rere  disposed   to  adhere  to  the  strictly  Congregational  plan.     The  result 

-was  that  the  parish  finally  refused  to  raise  his  salary,  and,  in  the  early  part 

of  the  year  1692,   a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  was  effected.     He 

Sjnmediately  disposed  of  his   property  at  Newark,  and  went  to  reside  in 

CSonnectiout. 

In  1694,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Killingworth.  On  the 
dismiBsion  of  their  former  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  in  1679, 
'^hey  became  sadly  divided  ;  but  Mr.  Pierson  succeeded  in  reconciling  their 
differences,  and  soon  fixing  himself  very  firmly  in  their  affections.  So 
0toong  was  their  attachment  to  him  that,  when  the  Collegiate  school,  which 
^ifterwards  became  Yale  College,  was  established  in  1701,  the  invitations 
^Even  him  by  the  trustees  to  become  its  Rector,  were  looked  upon  with 
jealousy  and  dislike. 
With  the  efforts  made  to  establish  a  College  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pierson 
deeply  sympathized  and  efficiently  co-operated  ;  and  he  looked  forward 
vrathhigh  hopes  to  the  time  when  this  favourite  project  should  be  carried 
i'K^to  effect.  In  the  year  1700,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  ten  of  the  principal 
XMunisters,  who  were  designated  by  public  consent  to  act  as  trustees,  *^  to 
fotisd,  erect  and  govern  a  College.''  Sometime  in  the  same  year  they  met 
^^  New  Haven,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  consist  of  eleven 
tisbters,  including  a  Rector,  and  agreed  to  found  a  College  in  the  Colony 
Connecticut.  They  held  another  meeting  in  Branford  before  the  close 
^^  tlie  year,  and  each  of  the  trustees  bringing  a  number  of  books,  presented 
^o^m  to  the  association,  declaring  that  they  gave  them  with  a  view  to  the 
bonding  of  a  College  in  the  Colony.  The  books  thus  contributed  consisted 
^*  forty  folio  volumes,  which  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,* 
*ta^  minister  of  Branford,  who  acted  as  librarian.  This  formal  procedure 
™^«  tlways  been  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  College. 

^t  a  session  of  the  Colonial  Congress  at  New  Haven  in  October,  1701,  a 

l^^ition  was  presented  to  that  body,  signed  by  many  ministers  and  others, 

^hieh  stated  ^'  that  from  a  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Pro- 

*^^taQt  religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had  pro- 

^^^fted  that  a  Collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  this  Colony,  wherein 

routliB  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning  to  qualify  them  for  pub- 

^^  employments  in  Church  and  Civil  State,  and  that  they  had  nominated 

^^n  ministers  to  be  trustees,  partners  or  undertakers  for  founding,  endowing 

^'^  ordering  the  said  school,  and  thereupon  desired  that  full  liberty  and  priv- 

^^e  might  be  granted  to  the  said  undertakers  for  that  end."     On  the  9th 

^  October,    1701,  the  Assembly  granted  a  charter  to  the    *'  Collegiate 

*6AmL  RusBBLL  WM  born  at  Hadley,  Mem.  ;  wm  mdiiated  at  UsTTArd  College  in  1681  ( 
^otdftiaed  mi  Braofoid,  Conn.,  Marob,  1S87;  and  died  June  26,  1781,  aged  •trenty-onc. 
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•ohool."    On  the  7th  of  Noyember  foUowingy  tha 
and  chose  Mr.  Pierson  to  take  charge  of  the  College  in  iti  ioi 
goyemment  under  the  title  of  Beotor.    The  diom  .wai  nguded  m 
nentlj  felicitous  one,  as  Mr.  Pierson  was  not  only  a  ftno  adiolar,  bvl  took 


the  deepest  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  ednoaiion.    He  had  alraadj" 
composed  a  system  of    Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  introdnoed  in  ti 
College,  and  which  continued  as  the  manual  in  that  depaitment  ftr 
years  after  his  death. 

The  students  were  instructed  at  Killingworih  by  the  Beet<MraiidaTator, 
and  recited  in  the  house  of  the  former.    The  oommenoementa  were 
privately  at  Saybrook,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  one  of  the 
tees.     None  were  allowed  to  attend,  except  the  friends  of  the  oaDdidateg 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  perhaps  a  £ew  other  influential  penoDB. 
exercises  consisted  generally  of  a  Latin  oration  from  the  Bector,  or 
or  a  master,  and  a  syllogistic  dispute  between  some  of  those  who  wera  Aaor^^mmi 
to  graduate.     The  exercises  closed,  as  now,  with  a  prayer  by  the  BMtor. 

The  people  of  Saybrook,  not  satisfied  with  merely  haying  the 
ments  held  there,  began  to  aspire  to  the  permanent  estaUishmeiilr  of  A-. 
College  among  them  ;  and  earnest  endeayours  were  made  to  enliat  in 
of  the  project  the  feelings  of  the  Beotor.     This  excited  tha  jealoiuj  of 
people,  insomuch  that  they  soon  began  openly  to  expresa  their 
ness  to  have  him  continue  at  the  head  of  Uie  College.     Up  to  thia 
church  had  greatly  prospered  under  his  ministry.    Their  meeting 
had  been  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  in  the  summer  of  1708,  a  bell, 
of  the  first  that  ever  rang  in  Connecticut,  was  prooored  firom 
and  hung  in  its  steeple.     The  idea  of  their  being  deprived  of  each 
in  Buch  a  way  produced  a  violent  commotion  among  them,  which  'ho 
not  but  view  with  the  deepest  concern,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  2]at 
September,  1705,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them  explanatory  of 
and  feelings,  and  designed  to  allay  the  existing  excitement.    They 
to  it  in  a  tone  which,  while  it  evinced  the  highest  appreciation  of  hia 
aoter  and  services,  showed  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  that  he  ahoold 
continue  his  connection  with  the  College.     His  situation  now  became  one 
extreme  perplexity.     Strongly  attached  to  his  people  on  the  one  hand, 
not  less  so  to  the  institution  on  the  other ;  his  people  labouring  to  tT* 
utmost  to  monopolize  his  services,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  College  eq' 
resolute  in  retaining  him  at  its  head — it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  he 
the  path  of  duty  neither  plain  nor  easy.     Some  of  the  movementa  of  V 
parish  evidently  showed  a  decided  disapprobation  of  his  course ;  though 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  might  be  seen  the  workings  of  a  strong  affeotioii.  * 

While  things  were  in  this  unsettled  state,  and  it  seemed  impoaaible     ^ 
predict  the  issue,  Mr.  Pierson  was  struck  down  with  a  violent  illneaa ;  av^ 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  to  have  a  fatal  issue.     The  affection  » 
his  people  towards  him  now  kindled  up  afresh,  and  displayed  itself  in  tK^ 
deepest  sympathy  and  anxiety,  and  in  every  office  of  good  will.     While  tK^ 
elders  of  his  church  were  gathered  around  his  deathbed,   his  mind  aeemc^ 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  he  earnestly  advised  wi 
them  respecting  his  successor.     He  named,  as  a  suitable  person  to 
him,  Jared  Eliot  of  Guilford,  a  student  of  his  College ; — and  ho  aotnaUK-^ 
became  their  pastor ;  and  in  the  profession  of  medicine  as  well  as  Divinitjt-**^ 
shone,  for  many  years,  among  the  brightest  lights  in  New  England. 
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.  Preodent  Clap  in  his  History  of  Yale  College,  says  of  Rector  Pierson, 
tikMi  he  was  "a  hard  student,  a  good  scholar,  a  great  Diyine,  and  a  wise, 
steady  and  judicious  gentleman  in  all  his  conduct." 
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EDWARD  TAYLOR. 

1671—1729. 

FROM  THE  HON.  HENRY  TV.  TAYLOR, 

JUSTICE   OF   THE  SUPAEME  COURT   OF  KEW-TORK. 

Ganandaiqua,  September  18, 1851. 

My  Dear  Sir:  After  considerable  delay,  occasioned  by  professional 
ind  other  engagements,  I  am  able  at  length  to  send  you  some  notices  of  my 
renerable  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor. 

Edward  Taylor  was  born  in  the  year*  1642.  His  birth  place,  accord- 
ng  to  President  Stiles,  was  the  city  of  Coventry ;  though  this  seems  not  to 
>•  established  beyond  a  doubt.  His  coat  of  arms  is  now  borne  by  five  distinct 
mmilies  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  in  different  ])arts  of  England.  Ho  was 
Mriginally  intended  for  the  ministry,  and  to  this  end,  received  an  excellent 
education,  even  before  leaving  his  native  country. 

It  appears  from  some  pieces  of  poetry  written  before  ho  came  to  this 
Doaniry,  that  ho  was  then  an  ardent  republican  in  principle :  they  breathe 
ft  love  of  freedom,  and  indicate,  in  no  doubtful  terms,  his  aversion  to  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  alike  in  Church  and  State.  They  show  also  that 
kis  thoughts  and  inclinations  were  turned  towards  the  Western  continent, 
■ome  years  before  he  quit  his  native  home.  Having  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  life  under  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  became  well 
iioquainted  with  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man ;  and,  through  all 
Qle  subsequent  periods  of  his  long  life,  ho  held  that  character  in  the  highest 
V^Qspect  and  admiration. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles,  the  persecutions  endured  by  all  the 
deigy  who  would  not  conform,  left  him  no  alternative  but  exile,  or  the 
^Imndonment  of  that  profession  upon  which  his  heart  was  fixed,  and  for 
^Ueh  ho  was  eminently  qualified  by  nature  and  education.  He  was  not, 
however,  licensed  to  preach,  when  he  loft  England  ;  which  will  explain  the 
Orm  of  words  used  by  him  in  his  Diary  kept  while  crossing  the  ocean. 
^rom  this  diary,  which  commenced  with  hi.s  entering  the  ship,  I  make  the 
Allowing  extracts,  cliiefly  us  illustrative  of  the  preceding  remark : — 

"  Anno  Domini  1G68,  April  22.  Being  Lord's  day  between  ten  and 
lev  en  o'clock  at  night,  I  came  for  sea,  taking  boat  at  Execution  Dock, 
Vapping.  They  got  to  the  Downs,  May  1 ;  and  we  are  forced  to  tarry  for 
he  winds."  **  May  3.  I  had  a  sad  forenoon;  but  towards  evening,  the 
Iwp  mate  sent  for  me  and  enjoined  me  to  go  to  prayer  with  them."  "  May 
L4,  Against  Dover."  **  May  15.  Against  the  Isle  of  Wight."  "May 
iO.  Against  the  Lizard."  *'  Lord's  day.  May  24.  I  then,  being  put  to 
exercise,  spoke  from  John  iii.  3."  "  May  31.  Lord's  day.  Wind  West. 
\  was  very  sick,  so  that  I  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  the  day."  **  June 
7.    Our  latitude  is  43.     These  three  last  days,  we  sailed  well  nigh  a  hun- 
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dred  and  tfty  leagaes.  I  being  somewhftt  letter  in  iMlfli,  diSfliDlMiif ' 
and  apply  the  doctrine  that  before  I  proTed."  **  Jnne  14.  I  ezefeiavlflwi 
Isaiah  ill.  11.*'  '« Lord's  day,  Jnne  21.  I  improred  the  doetfllli  I 
delivered  the  Lord's  day  before."  *'  Jnly  4.  Thick  fog.  Seeing  land  on 
both  hands — Plymouth  on  the  left  and  Salem  on  the  right ;  towards  ran 
setting,  aboat  five  o'clock,  we  saw  the  Island  in  our  passage  np  to  Boatoii. 
About  3  o'clock  on  Lord's  day,  July  5,  in  the  morning,  we  oame  to  shore.** 

After  delivering  his  letters,  he  speaks  of  mneh  kindness  received  from  Mr. 
Hall,  who  kept  a  warehouse,  and  at  whose  house  he  staid  until  he  settled 
at  Cambridge.  On  the  23d  of  July,  he  was  admitted  into  College,  a  pnpQ 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Graves.  Here  he  remained  three  years  and  a  half,  and 
graduated  in  the  year  1671.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Flynt  of  Braintree, 
he  went  to  study  with  him,  but  soon  returned  to  Cambridge  and  was  *'  insti- 
tuted scholar  of  the  House ;"  but  the  next  day,  a  messenger  oame  from 
Westfield  on  Connecticut  river  to  procure  a  minister ;  and,  after  some  eon- 
sultation  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Taylor  consented  to  return  with  him.  He 
arrived  at  Westfield  on  the  3d  of  December,  1671 ;  his  journey  from  Bo^ 
ton  thither  having  been  **  a  great  part  of  the  way  by  marked  trees." 

Westfield,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  there,  was  a  frontier  town,  then  and 
for  a  long  time,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  savage  foe,  by  whom  many 
individuals  were,  from  time  to  time,  waylaid,  or  assaulted  in  their  home% 
and  murdered.  The  population  was  small ;  and  for  several  years  they  were 
jegularly  gathered  in  the  fort  at  night,  and  laboured  through  the  day, 
reach,  at  a  moment's  warning,  of  their  fire  arms. 

The  paucity  of  population  combined  with  the  extreme  insecurity  of 
sons  and  property,  delayed,  for  a  long  time,  his  installation  as  pastor  of 
church,  and  indeed  the  very  formation  of  a  church  in  that  plaee.  The 
ters  missive  calling  a  council  to  organise  a  church*  and  ordain  the  pastor^ 
were  dated  in  July,  1679.  The  Council  was  requested  to  convene  on  ths^ 
4th  day  of  the  6th  month,  which  was  the  27th  of  August,  1679,  O.  S.£  . 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  ecclesiastical  year  commenced  with  Mareh*  m 
The  Council  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  th^ 
Rev.  John  Russell*  of  Hadley,  and  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover t  of  Sprin^-^ 
field,  together  with  several  **  messengers." 

After  the  examination  of  the  candidates  and  the  formation  of  a  chnrchr  J 
Mr.  Taylor  preached  from  Eph.  ii.  22.  The  church  being  formed,  th^ 
Moderator  asked  theiu  whom  they  would  have  for  officers  ;  whereupon,  sayar* 
Mr.  Taylor,  **  my  unworthy  self  was  put  under  a  call  to  be  a  pastor  nntcp*: 
them."  He  was  then  solemnly  set  apart  as  their  pastor.  In  this  offioe  h^: 
continued  to  labour  diligently  and  faithfully  for  a  period  of  nearly 
years ;  although,  for  three  or  four  of  the  last  years  of  his  laborious 
self-denying  life,  he  had  become  imbecile  through  extreme  old  age.     Dnrin^^ 

*  John  Russell  was  graduated  at  Ilanard  College  in  1645;  wa«  Milled  first  at  WetherafiridK' 
Conn.,  but  was  afterwards  dismi^Kcd,  and  was  installed  at  liadley,  Maes.,  1659,  where  be  dicd^ 
December  10,  1602.  It  was  in  his  house  in  Uadley  that  Whaley  and  Qoffe,  two  of  the  jod^tlP* 
who  sentenced  Charles  I.  to  death,  were  for  a  long  time  ooneealed,  and  arc  supposed  to  bai  ~ 
died.  His  son,  Jona^/ion,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1675;  was  ordained  minister 
Barnstable,  Sept.  19,  1683;  and  died  Feb.  21,  1711,  aged  fifty -six.  Hif  son,  JoMfAan,  w 
graduated  at  Yslo  College  in  17C8,  and  was  settled  as  his  father's  successor  in  the  ministrr.  Oet.*^ 
29,  1712.  He  died  in  1758. 

tPBL\TiAH  Glover  was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Glover,  and  was  bom  at  Dorchester  in 
1637.  He  received  his  education  at  Harvard  College,  but  did  not  graduate;  wms  ordained 
as  the  second  minister  of  Springfield,  Jane  18,  1661;  and  died  Mareh  29,  1692,  siged  fifty- 
five. 
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a  n^reat  part  of  this  period,  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  physician  also, 
ninutexing  alike  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  population  scatter- 
ed OTor  an  extensiye  territory. 

Unable,  through  the  poverty  alike  of  himself  and  his  parishioners,  to 
parchase  his  necessary  professional  books,  all,  or  nearly  all  those  used  by 
him  ^erc  in  manuscript,  which  he  had  transcribed  as  he  had  found  oppor- 
tunity. Beside  these,  his  library  was  enriched  by  such  other  books  as  the 
kindness  of  his  distant  friends  supplied  for  his  perusal, — some  of  which, 
upon  general  and  natural  history,  which  was  a  favorite  study,  arc  still 
extant.  His  manuscripts  were  all  handsomely  bound  in  parchment  by  him- 
self, of  which  tradition  says  he  left,  at  his  death,  more  than  a  hundred  vol- 
onies.  Fourteen  of  these  were  in  quarto.  Many  of  the  smaller  ones  were 
of  bis  own  composition. 

Among  the  various  productions  of  his  pen,  was  a  Commentary  on  the 
Four  Gospels,  which  was  so  much  esteemed  that  one  of  the  Mathers  exert- 
ed himself  to  induce  some  wealthy  person  in  England  to  publish  it.  It  was 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  and  was  doubtless  the  manuscript  referred  to  in  Dr. 
3lather's  letter  to  Dr.  Woodward,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  London,  in  which  he  recommends  the  work  **  to  the  patron- 
age of  some  generous  Macsenas  to  promote  the  publication  of  it,"  and  tran- 
scribes as  a  specimen  a  passage  announcing  the  discovery  at  Albany,  in  1705, 
of  enormous  bones  and  teeth  of  a  gianty  &c. 

He  left  a  volume  containing  fifteen  sermons  entitled  ^^  Cqristooraphia, 
or  a  Discourse  touching  Christ's  person  and  natures.  The  personal  union 
of  the  natures,  qualifications  and  operations,  opened,  confirmed  and  practically 
improved,  in  several  sermons  delivered  upon  certain  sacramental  days  unto 
the  church  and  people  of  God  in  Westficld.''  These  sermons  written  in 
1701,  1702,  1703,  were  doubtless  intended  at  the  time  for  publication. 

Another  quarto  volume  contains  many  short,  occasional  poems  ;  the  first 
of  which  is  "a  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  President  Chauncy  of  Harvard 
College,'*  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  and  affection- 
ate regard.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  an  '*  Elegy  upon  the  death  of 
that  holy  man  of  Grod,  Mr.  Symmes,  late  paBtor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Cb&rlestown,  N.  E.,  who  departed  this  life  the  4th  day  of  12th  month, 
Anno  Domini  1670 ;"  together  with  many  other  pieces,  chiefly  elegies  on 
«Qinent  persons  in  the  Colony. 

He  left  also  a  more  elaborate  poem  of  about  fifty  pages  quarto,  finely  -writ- 
ten, entitled — *^  God's  determination  touching  his  elect.  The  Elect's  combat 
&  their  conversion  and  coming  up  to  God  in  Christ,  together  with  the  com- 
'^rtablc  effects  thereof" — under  which  is  written: 

"This  a  manuscript  of  Kcv.  lildward  Taylor,  of  Wcstfield,  who  died  there, 
JL  D.  1728-9,  act.  eighty-eight,  vol  supra.* 

"  Attest,  Ezra  Stiles,  his  grandson." 

He  also  wrote  a  series  of  poems  continued  through  thirty-eight  years, 
entitled  **  Preparatory  meditations  before  my  approach  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, chiefly  upon  the  doctrine  ])rcached  upon  the  day  of  admiuist ration." 
Hey  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  contained  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  stanzas  each. 

*  The  exact  date  of  his  death  was  Jane  29th. 
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In  1674,  he  niarricil  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rey.  James  Fiioh^  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  By  this  marriage  he  had  eight  children.  Hii  wile 
haying  died  in  1G89,  he  married  lluth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wjllis  of  Hart- 
ford, in  1692.  By  this  marriage  ho  had  five  daughters  and  a  son. 
oldest  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  died  early,  leaving  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  the  grandfather  adopted  and  educated  as  his  own.  She  was  mar 
ried  to  the  Key.  Peter  Raynoldst  of  Enfield,  Connecticut.  The  fiye  daogh 
ten  of  the  second  wife  were  all  married  to  clergymen  in  Connecticut; — . 


married  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Coltont  of  West  Hartford  ; — Naomt^  the  Rev — 
Ebeneser  Devotion^  of  Suffield ; — Anne^  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Lord,  D.  D. 
Norwich ; — Mehitable^  the  Rev.  William  (Jagerll  of  Lebanon, — and  Keziah^ 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles  of  North  Haven.     Mrs.  Stiles  died  at  the  birth 
a  son,  who  is  well  known  as  the  distinguished  President  of  Yale  College.— 
The    youngest  of   fourteen    children  was  Eldad,  who    died    at    Bosto 
in  1777,  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.     H 
alone  has  transmitted  the  name  to  after  generations. 

Mr.  Taylor  cannot  be  said   to  have  possessed  a  poetic  genius  of  a  ve 
high  order ;  but  he   appears  to  have  had  an  abiding  passion  for  writin 
poetry  during  his  whole  life.     There   are  extant  specimens  of-  his  poetic 
effusions  through  a  period  of  about  sixty-seven  years,  some  of  which  ma; 
justly   claim   considerable   merit.     But,    previous  to  his  death,  he  enjoin 
ed  it  upon  his  heirs  never  to  publish  any  of  his  writings. 

Through  his  whole  ministry,  he  appears  to  have  had  th^  aff»otioiiate  'Con 
fidence  of  the  church   and  people  in  Westfield,  and  to  have  exercised 
unbounded  influence,  especially  over  the  young. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  him  is  from  the  pen  of  Presiden 
Stiles  :— 

*  Jamss  Fitch  was  bom  at  Booking,   Essex,  England,  Deo.  24,  1622,  and  came  to  this  ooim 
tiT  in  1638.    After   his    arrival  here,  he  spent  seven  years  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev 
Thomas  Hooker  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone.     In  1646,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  chareh 
that  time  gathered  at  Saybrook ;  and  in  1660,  removed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  ehurch 
Norwich,  where  he  remained  till  the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  active   labour 
His  last  days  were  spent  with  his  children  at  Lebanon,  where  he  diedj  Nov.  18,  1703, 
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n*8««  was  born  at  Norwich,  in  April,  1672 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colleae  in  1694,  of         _ 
be  was  a  Fellow  and  Tutor;  was  settled  at  Ipswich  as  colleague  with  the  Kev.  John  Rogers  in  1703  ^ 
reigned  bis  charge,  in  Dec.,  1723,  on  account  of  an  inadequate  support ;  was  installed  at  Ports 
flMNitb,  N.  H.,  about  1725;  and  died  Nov.  22,  1746,  aged  seventy-four.    He  published  A  Scnnoi 
occasioned  by  the   ercat  earthquake,  1717;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Tnckcr  at  Got 
port.   Isle  of  ShoolB,  from  the  text— <<  I  will  make  yon  fishers  of  men,"  1732;  Two  Sen 
dcaigned  to  make  a  religious  improvement  of  the  throat  distemper  which  prev^ed  in  17S6  _ 
]  736 ;  and  an  account  of  that  disease  as  it  appeared  in  New  Hampshire.    He  was  much  giren 
historical  research,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  papers  to  which  Dr.  Belknap  had 


t  Pbtsr  Reynolds  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17S0;    -^^ 
was  settled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  in  1724;  and  died  in  1768. 

X  Bbhjaiiin  Colton  was  a  native  of  Long  Meadow;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1710;       ^* 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  West  Hartford,  Feb.  24,  1713;  and  died  Mmh  1,  1749.         -" 
His  son,  George,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1756;  was  ordained  at  Bolton,  Not.  9,  1763; 
and  died  in  1812.     He  was  distinguished  for  height,  eccentricity  and  piety. 

§  Ebbnezer  Devotion  was  a  native  of  Brookline,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Hanraid  College 
In  1707;  was  ordained  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  June  28,  1710;  and  died  April  11,  1741,  aged  Sftj- 
■even.  His  son,  Ebenezer,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1732;  was  setUed  pastor  of  tte 
Third  church  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Oct.  22,  1735;  and  died  in  1771. 

II  William  Gager  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1721 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
^nA  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  May  27,  1725;  was  dismined  aometime  prerioni  to  hia  death :  and 
died  in  May,  1789.  ' 


EDWARD  TAYLOR.  IgJ 

"Bfl  wu  rwf  enrloiit  in  botany,  and  different  branehet  of  natural  history: — an 
Jneawaiii  ifcadeat,  bnt  used  no  spectacles  to  his  death.  *  *  *  *  Ho  was  a  Con- 
.^r^mtionaliat  in  opposition  to  Presbyterian  Church  government.  *  *  *  He  con- 
Mmed  himself  little  about  domestic  secular  aflbirs;  attended  to  the  state  of*  the  ^o- 
'vinoes  and  the  Parliament;  greatly  detested  King  James  and  Sir  Edmund  Androa 
mod  Bandolph;  gloried  in  King  William  and  the  Kcvolution  of  1688:  f^lt  for  the  Dis- 
senters in  all  their  oppressions  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  triumphca  in  the  House  of 
H^noTer.  He  had  a  steady  correspondence  with  Judge  Scwall  of  Boston,  who  duly 
communicated  to  him  all  the  transactions  In  the  Assembly  and  occurrences  in  thia 
T'ation.  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  firm :  of  quick  passions,  yet  serious  and 
►▼e ;  exemplary  in  piety  and  for  a  very  sacred  ooservancc  of  the  Lord's  day." 

The  above  sketch  contains,  I  believe,  every  thing  conccming  my  ancestor. 

Idcb  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree  of  authenticity. 

With  much  regard,  I  remain  truly, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

HENRY  W.  TAYLOR. 


-♦♦■ 
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WILLIAM  ADAMS  * 

1672—1685. 

"There  is  a  shade  of  doubt  resting  over  the  paternity  of  the  subject  of 
^**-ij  sketch ;  though  it  seems  very  nearly  certain,  from  all  the  evidence  now 
tftnt,  that  he  was  the  son  of  William  Adams  of  Ipswich,  and  that  his 
:jther*s  maiden  name  was  Starr.  Admitting  that  he  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
Adams,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  His  course 
study  preparatory  to  entering  College,  was  under  a  Mr.  Andrews,  prob- 
^^lyof  Ipswich.  In  August,  1667,  he  went  to  Cambridge  with  a  view  to 
^^^^ome  a  member  of  College,  but  was  prevented  by  his  inability  to  meet 
^^«  necessary  expenses.  He  returned  home,  and,  after  passing  a  **  discon- 
*^^late  month  "  there,  went  back  to  Cambridge  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
P^^obably  his  guardian,  when  he  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  College. 
'^^  was  through  the  generous  assistance  of  his  relatives  that  ho  was  enabled 
^^  prosecute  his  collegiate  course.  He  graduated  in  1671,  with  a  high 
'^putation  for  behaviour  and  scholarship. 

We  find  not  only  that  Mr.  Adams  had  the  ministry  in  view  during  his 

^^Xlegiate  course,  but  that  he  entered  it  shortly  after  he  was  graduated ; 

''^^  he  records  in  his  journal,    under  date   of  November  10,  1671, — only 

^^^I'ec  months  after  he  left  College, — that  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 

l^^ople  of   Westfield,  seconded  by  some  distinguished  personages    in   the 

i^elghbourhood,   to   preach    to  them  ;    though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 

^^H^pted  it,  nor  had  he,  at  that  time,  actually  commenced  preaching.     In 

^«^e  course, of  the  next  month,   (December,)  he  was  solicited  to  preach  at 

*^«dham,  and  in  February  following  complied  with  the  request, — preaching, 

^  it  would  seem,    for  the   first  time.     On  this  occasion  he  records  in  his 

^Vj  the  following  reflection  : — ^*  In  the  morning  I  thought  I  went  like  the 

^1  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks ;  but  at  night,  by  the  gracious  presence 

^  Ood  with  me  that  day,  in  such  a  solemn  work  as  before  I  had  not  been 

^toeised  in,  I  had  great  cause  to  praise  God  for  his  gracious  assistance  and 

*  Ijaiiison*8  Historical  Diacoursea. 
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regard  to  mo,  his  poor  unworthy  creature,  and  have  cause  of  deep  humiliation 
for  my  unanswerable  deportment  to  all  his  kindnesses  toward  me."  Short- 
ly Aer  he  had  been  heard  by  the  people  of  Dedham,  they  invited  him 
unanimously  to  preach  to  them  with  reference  to  future  settlement ;  and 
this  invitation  was  afterwards  repeated  twice,  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
accept  it.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1673,  ho  writes  in  his  diary  as  follows : — 
"  This  day,  (being  also  my  birth  day,)  I  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Ded- 
ham,  to  the  solemn  undertaking  of  the  ministry  there  on  trial  for  future 
settlement.  As  we  were  coming  to  Dedham,  my  horse  stumbled,  and  I 
had  a  fall,  though  I  received  no  hurt ;  which  caused  me  to  reflect  upon 
myself,  whether  I  had  not  been  something  lifted  up,  that  there  were  so 
many  come  to  attend  on  me,  and  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  Gk>d  in 
that  He  can  and  doth  effectually  bring  down  high  thoughts,  without, 
bringing  any  real  hurt  to  his  servants."  Having  continued  his  labours  as 
a  candidate  until  the  19th  of  August  following,  the  church  passed  a  vote^^  iJtc 
** inviting  him  to  join  them  in  order  to  future  settlement;"  and  on  the  12thMf  ^h 
of  October,  tliey  gave  him  an  actual  call  to  become  their  pastor.  H< 
almost  immediately  signified  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  his  ordination  tool 
place  on  the  3d  of  December,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston  giving  the  charge,  anc 
Mr.  Danforth  of  lloxbury,  the  Ilight  Hand  of  Fellowship.  His  salary  w: 
sixty  pounds  annually ;  eight  pounds  of  which  he  relinquished  one  year  oi 
account  of  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  the  town  was  subjected,  durin| 
Philip*s  war.  He  also  received  a  hundred  pounds  *'  towards  procuring 
place  of  habitation." 

Of  the  history  of  Mr.  Adams'  ministry,  little  is  known,  except  that,  ii 
the  course  of  it,  he  published  two  sermons, — one,  a  Fast  Sermon  in  1678 1 
the  other,  the  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon  in  1685.     Both  of  them  ai 
republished  in  a  work  entitled,    **The  Dedham  Pulpit."     A  little 
than    two    years  before  his  death,  he  began  an    exposition  of    the   Firsl 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  which,  however,  he  had  only  commenced  before 
he   was  arrested  by   death.     This  Commentary,  which  is  still  preserved, 
having  been  written  in   a  book  afterwards  used  for  the  parish  records,  h 
exceedingly  elaborate  and  minute,  and  indicates  a  highly  respectable  degree 
of  theological  attainment.     lie  died  after  a   brief  ministry  of  only  twelve 
years,  August  17,  1685,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  • 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Mary  Manning  of  Cambridge,  October  21, 
1674.  She  died  June  24,  1679.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  children, 
two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  while  the  other,  Elipkalety  had  a  long  anc 
eminently  useful  life  ;  being  for  many  years  the  much  respected  minister  ol 
New  London.  He  was  married  March  27,  1680,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Major  William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth.  By  this  marriage  he  had  fbui 
children, — one  son  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  son,  nothing  is  known, ^ 
except  that,  in  1699,  he  was  in  a  state  of  helpless  infirmity.  Of  the  daughters,  ^ 
one  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting*  of  Windham,  and*  another  to 

*  Saititel  Whitiho  was  a  son  of  the  Rot.  John  Whiting,  ^rbo  was  frradnated  at  Hanrmid 
GoUece  in  1653,  and  \tM  afterwards  a  Tutor  in  the  College;  was  ordained  at  Hartfoid  in  I860, 
Hid  died  in  1689.  Samuel  was  bom  at  llartfurd,  April  22, 1670 ;  pursued  his  studies  in  preptn- 
tlon  for  the  ministry  under  the  Bev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich ;  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  ehnroh 
inWiadhBin  in  1693;  and  died  suddenly  of  pleurisy  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coninsof 
Baiteld,  Sept.  27,  172:>,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Thanksgiviof 
SamKnii  172 1. 
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the  Bey.  Nathaniel  Collins  *  of  Eufield.     The  widow  of  the  Hev.  William 

Adams  was  married  in  1686  to  Major  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  Comieoticut. 

The  only  recorded  testimony  to  3Ir.  Adams'  character  which  I  can  find 

from  any  of  his  contemporaries,  is  the  following,  in6identally  rendered  in  a 

Preface  to  his  Fast  Sermon,  signed  by  the  Ilcv.  Samuel  Torrcy  t  of  Wey- 

aiouth,  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Flynt  of  Dorchester : — 

'•The  rcvcreud  and  worthy  author  of  these  scnnons,  liaving  been.,  through  the 
abundant  grace  of  God,  sa!icti(l(.-d  and  separated  from  his  youth  unto  tlic  ministry,  he 
liath  had  a  more  early  call  into  that  work,  wherein  lie  hath  been  more  happy  than 
most  of  his  fellow  servants ;  and  being  himself  coietancous  with  and  amongst  the 
choicest  of  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  this  generation,  his  soul  hath  laboured  and  doth 
labour  with  the  more  fervency  of  holy  and  sincere  love  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls;  modesty  and  humility  being  inherent  in  him  as  gifts  both  of  nature  and 
ICrace,  it  would  be  too  much  an  injury  to  him  to  give  his  work  deserved  commeudat ion. 
It  shall,  therefore,  suffice  to  say  that  the  powerful,  and  we  hope  saving  impression 
which  it  had  in  the  ministration  of  it  upon  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  is  a  testimony  of 
divine  approbation  and  commendation ;  the  suitableness  and  scasonableness  of  the 
subject  even  to  this  time,  and  the  necessity  of  this  people,  the  copiousness  and  yet 
withal  conciseness  of  the  method,  it  being  expressive  of  so  nincli  of  the  general  message 
which  God  is  sendingunto  his  peoi)le,  and  of  that  which  the  Spirk  is  now  speaking  unto 
these  churches  in  so  few  sermons,  doth  render  it  more  fit  and  useful  for  the  public.  •  * 
The  special  promised  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  withtliis  his  servant,  for  his  assist- 
ance in  the  ministry  of  his  word,  as  also  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministration,  is  a 
fllngular  token  and  pledge  of  his  special  grace  and  favour  unto  that  precious  church 
in  and  unto  which  he  is  called  to  minister." 


-•♦- 


SAMUEL  TREAT4 

1672—1717. 

Samuel  Treat  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Treat,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  the  father  of  twenty-one  children.  He  was  bom  at  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1047  or  16-18.  lie  received  his  education 
>t  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1660.  He  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  in  the  town  of  Eastham,  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1672.  A  church 
bid  heen  established  there  for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  but,  until  the  time 
tbove  mentioned,  the  population  was  too  small  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
expense  of  a  stated  ministry. 

The  Indians  in  that  neighbourhood  were  very  numerous,  and  Mr.  Treat, 
ia  choosing  his  field  of  labour,  seems  to  have  had  their  interests  especially 
ia  h\B  eye.  Shortly  after  his  settlement,  he  commenced  the  study  of  their 
langnage,  and  at  no  distant  period  he  had  so  far  mastered  it,  that  he  was  able 
io  teach  and  preach  to  them  intelligibly ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ultimate- 
ly gained  a  knowledge  of  the  language  fully  equal  to  that  of  Eliot  himself. 
He  gradually  acquired  great  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal, not  only  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  order  and  civilization,  but  of 

*Natoa!<ikl  Collins  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  ron  of  Nathaniel  Collin?*  who  was  bom  at 
Cudbridge;  was  graduated  at  Har\'aTd  College  in  16G0;  was  ordained  at  Middletown,  i'onnecti- 
eit,NoT.  4,  1648;  and  died  Dec.  28,  1684.  Nathaniel  tbe  pccond,  wan  graduated  at  Uonard 
CoQcge  in  1697;  was  ordained  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  the  same  year;  and  died  in  1756,  aged  seTcnty- 
Dtoe. 

fSivrEL  ToRnET  suceceded  the  Hev.  Thomas  Tbacher  as  minister  of  Weymouth  in  1656,  tnd 
died  April  21,  1  07,  aged  seventy-five. 

^Ifaa.  Hist.  Coll.,  \n[II.— AUen's  Biog.  Diet.— MS.  from  the  Hon.  Zccbariah  Eddy. 
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bringiiig  many  of  them  to  a  praotioal  knowledge  of  Okifatiaailf*  -b-lilli- ' 
when  he  had  been  labouring  among  them  upwuds  of  twentj  jmu§f-hb  wnia 
the  following  letter  to  Pr.  Inoreaae  Mather,  in  reipeot  to  the  ehiffmar 

and  results  of  his  eyangelical  efforts : — 

"  Rev.  and  worthy  Sir: — I  being  adfertised  that  It  would  not  be  nnisiionsMe  or 
unaervioeable  at  this  juncture,  to  gire  yourself  a  true  and  Impartial  aoeonat  both  of 
the  number  as  also  of  the  present  state  of  our  IndianSi  and  aoceptatlon  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  their  professed  luljectlon  thereunto:  whereftxe^ 
Sir.  you  may  be  assured  as  foliowethr^ 

"That  there  are  five  hundred  and  five  adult  persons  of  Indians,  within  the  limits  of 
our  township,  unto  whom,  these  many  years  past,  I  haTe,from  time  to  time,  Imparted 
the  Gospel  ol^  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  langusge,  and  I  truly  hope,  not  with- ' 
out  success;  and  yet  I  continue  in  the  same  serrioe earnestly  imploring,  and  not  with- 
out hopes  expecting  and  waiting  for  a  more  plentiful  down  pouring  of  the  Spirit  fkom 
on  high  among  them.  And  I  verily  do  not  know  of,  nor  can  I  learn,  that  thoe  is  so 
much  as  one  of  these  five  hundred  Indians,  tliat  does  obstinately  absent  ftom,  but  do 
jointly  n-equent  and  attend  on  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  countenance  the  samej 
not  only  frequenting  and  attending  seasons  of  worship  ol:  a  divine  sanction,  hut  also 
other  occasional  opportunities^  when  the  Gospel  is  dispensed  to  them;  and  when  our 
congregations  solemnize  public  days  of  prayer  with  fasting,  or  of  praises,  I  usnsl^ 
give  them  advertisement  thereof,  and  they  readily  comply  therewith  in  their  re^eot- 
ive  assemblies. 

"  They  have  four  distinct  assemblies  in  four  villages  belonging  to  our  township:  In 
which  fbur  assemblies  they  have  four  teachers  of  their  own  choice,  of  the  more  sooeTy 
well  a£focted  and  understanding  persons  among  them;  who  do  duly  preach  to  them, 
when  I  am  not  with  them.  These  Indian  teachers  repair  to  my  house  once  a  week  to 
be  farther  instructed,  pro  modulo  mco,  In  the  concernments  proper  for  their  serrios 
and  station. 

^'  There  are  in  the  aforesaid  villages  four  schoolmasters,  of  the  best  accomplished 
for  that  service,  who  teach  their  youth  to  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

*^  Tlicrc  are  also  six  justices  of  the, peace,  or  magistrates  in  the  fbur  aforesaid  vil- 
lages, who  regulate  their  civil  affairs,'  and  punish  criminals  and  transgressors  of  ths 
civil  law.  They  have  their  stated  courts  and  other  infbrior  officers  in  a  subservient 
to  their  civil  eupolituesthai. 

"  There  are  among  them  many  of  a  serious,  sober,  civilised  conversation  and 
deportment,  who  are  making  essays  towards  a  fkrther  progressive  step  of  obedienoe 
and  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Grospel, — viz.,  an  ecclesiastical  combination,  having 
a  great  desire  to  be  baptized. 

*' They  are  very  serviceable  by  their  labour  to  the  English  Ticinity;  andhaTSsU 
along  since  our  wars  with  their  nation,  been  very  ftiendly  to  the  English,  and  forward 
to  serve  them  in  that  quarrel:  their  deportment  and  converse  and  garb  being  more 
manly  and  laudable  than  any  other  Indians  that  I  have  observed  in  the  Province. 

*^  But;  Sir,  I  would  not  be  tedious:  only  craving  your  interest  at  the  throne  of 
grace  for  us,  that  we  may  be  serviceable  to  the  name  and  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:    So  I  subscribe, 

''Sir,  yours  willingly,  Samuel  Trsat. 

''Eastham,  August  23, 1693. 

"  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  Pres.  of  the  College." 

Mr.  Treat  was  accustomed  to  preach  once  a  month  in  the  seyeral  Indian 
villages  ;  and  at  other  times  the  Indian  teachers  read  to  their  congregations 
the  sermons  he  had  prepared  for  them.  He  also,  with  a  view  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  converts,  translated  the  Confession  of  faith,  into  the  Namset 
language  :  this  was  subsequently  printed,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  some  time 
since  in  possession  of  some  of  his  descendants.  He  treated  the  Indians 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  often  mingling  with  them  in  private,  and  visiting 
them  in  their  wigwams,  and  sometimes  joining  in  their  festivals ;  and  thus 
ho  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  measure  of  their  affection  and  confidence. 
They  manifested  their  regard  for  him  in  various  ways — sometimes  by  making 
him  valuable  presents,  and  sometimes  by  labouring  for  him  without  compen- 
sation. 

But  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Treat's  zeal  in  hehalf  of  the  Indians,  he  was 
destined,  before  his  death,  to  witness  a  great  diminution  of  their  nnmber 
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A  fittal  disease,  sapposed  to  have  been  a  fever,  swept  off  a  large  number 
of  his  converts,  some  years  before  the  close  of  his  ministry ;  and  in  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  his  death,  very  few  Indians  remained 
in  the  township.  ' 

In  the  year  1700,  the  settlement  of  Truro  commenced  by  emigrants  from 
Eastham  ;  and  here  also  Mr.  Treat  performed  parochial  duties  until  a  church 
was  established. 

Mr.  Treat  had  naturally  a  vigorous   constitution,  and  he  continued  his 
ardaous  labours  for  nearly  half  a  century,  with  little  interruption.     A  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  experienced  a  shock  of  the  palsy,  and  afterwards 
uotber,  which  terminated  his  life.     He  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1716-17, 
in  the  sixty*ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ministry  at  Eastham  of  forty- 
five  years.     His  death  took  place  after  the  most  remarkable  snow  storm 
inown  in  the  annals  of  New  England.     As  it  was  found  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  tremendous  depth  of  the  snow,   to  make  a  path  from  his 
house,  his  body  was  kept  several  days,  till  an  arch  could  be  dug,  through 
which  he  was  borne  to  the  grave.     The  Indians  were  allowed,  at  their  earnest 
request,  to  carry  his  corpse,  as  a  token  of  their  affectionate  respect  for  his 
memory. 

3Ir.  Treat  published  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Nauset  Indian  Ian- 
gixage ;  and  the  Election  Senuon,  1713. 

Kr.  Treat  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth  Mayo ;  and  by  this  marriage  he 
\kSL3,  eleven  children.  After  her  death  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  widow 
of  the  Kev.  Benjamin  Estabrook*  of  Lexington,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Sai^nuel  Willard,  author  of  the  ^*Body  of  Divinity."  By  the  latter  mar- 
rua^e  he  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

XIr.  Treat's  preaching,  as  is  shown  by  a  volume  of  his  manuscript  ser- 
mons still  in  existence,  was  generally  of  a  very  alarming  kind.  An  extract 
^oxn  one  of  these  sermons  is  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,  which  is  almost  unrivalled  as  a  fearful  exhibition  of  the  terrors 
oC  religion.  The  following  extract  from  the  History  of  Eastham,  in  the 
Xiatorical  Collections,  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  most  authentic  account 
^   lis  character  that  can  now  be  obtained  : — 

"  But  with  the  advantage  of  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  terror.,  which  is  naturally 

P^odactive  of  a  sublime  and  impressive  style  of  eloquence,  ho  could  not  attain  the 

character  of  a  popular  preacher.    His  voice  was  so  loud  that,  when  speaking,  it 

could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  meeting  house,  even  amidst  the  shrieka 

0^  hysterical  women,  and  the  winds  that  howled  over  the  plains  of  Nauset;  but  there 

▼aa  no  more  music  in  it  than  in  the  discordant  sounds  with  which  it  was  mingled.    An 

anecdote  which  shows  how  much  the  excellence  of  his  matter  was  injured  by  the  bad- 

o^^aaof  his  manner  has  been  preserved. 

**  After  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Willard,  he  was  sometimes  invited 
^  that  gentleman  to  preach  in  his  pulpit.  Mr.  Willard  possessed  a  gracef\il  delivery ; 
*nusculine  and  harm(»nious  voice;  and  though  lie  did  not  gain  much  reputation  by 
^Bodv  of  Divinity,  which  is  fre«iucntly  sneered  at,  particularly  by  those  who  have 
iMtiread  it,  yet  in  his  sermons  are  strength  of  thought  and  energy  of  language.  The 
ottaral  consequence  was  that  he  was  generally  admired.  Mr.  Treat,  having  preached 
o^oT  his  best  discourses  to  the  congregation  of  his  father-in-law,  in  his  usual  unhappy 
ouuiner,  excited  universal  disgust;  and  several  nice  judges  waited  on  Mr.  Willard  and 

*BiRiAMiN    EiTABROOK  wss  a  soH  of  the  Rer.  Joseph  Ettabrook,  who  wu  bom  at  Enfield, 

Middleiex,    England;    came  to  New  England  in  1660;    was  jpadnated  at  Harvard  College  in 

iM4;  was  ordained  oolleaguc  with  the  Kev.  Peter  Btdklj  of  Concord  in  1667;  and  died  ^pi. 

1$,  1711.    He  (the  eon)  was  bom  Feb.  24, 1671 ;  ;ivaa  ordained  at  Lexington,  Oct.  81, 1696;  and 

Aed  July  28, 1607.    Ilis  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rer.  Samuel  WUlaid. 
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iMMBdthU  Ur.  TrMt,  whb  \\m  >  worttif  piuus  msn,  it  «u  true,  bat  ■  wretdted 

prewber,  migbtnSTerbcEiivited  into  his  pulpit  ugnin.  Tutbisrcquest  tir.  Witlbrd  mule 
Mraply:  buIbedeilrPdhLi  Bou'ia-law  tokndhim  hUdiiootino;  vhicb  bcinglertiritk 
klm,  be  delivered  it,  witboul  alteration,  tu  Ills  iwuplu  ■  few  weeks  aitei.  The  heikren 
wore  churned:  they  dvw  to  Mr.  WilUrdaud  reqiieelcdacopyfor  Ihc  press.  'Seethe 
difference,'  tliey  cried,  '  botHcen  yourself  aud  j'uur  Bon-in-lsw  j  you  hare  iircacbol  a 
MrmoDonthe  Mme  text  as  Mr.  Tn^at's;  but  wlillBt  hia  was  cuateinptlbic,  youra  it 
eXDelleot.' 

''  Mr.  Treat  was  a  maD  of  piety.  He  addressed  his  Maker  itltb  bumble  dorotlos, 
Mid  his  prayers  were  <:u]iloii!i  and  forveul.  Ills  uatural  temper  wai  mild;  and  bu 
eonduct  in  domestic  lltL',  as  a  husband,  a  parent  and  amaatcr,  was  kind  and  iadolsMil. 
His  maauurs  were  cbeiTful;  ))U  cunvtrsaiion  pleasant  and  sonicliucs  facetious,  but 
always  decent.  He  wus  lund  or  a  stroke  of  huniuur  and  a  practical  juke,  and  mani- 
fested his  relish  for  tbcni  b;  lung  and  loud  fits  of  laugbter.  The  Society  tbr  Uio  pro- 
pagation uf  tbe  Gospel  is  supposed  to  bare  made  him  a  wtialt  compensatioD  fbc  bu 
■errices  amoog  the  Iiidians:  he  rccuiTed  also  a  small  salary  from  his  patishiuaersi 
bat  not  satisUed  with  tbe  omolunients  whleb  he  receired  from  these  sources,  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  his  lilb  be  engaged  in  tradu ;  and,  by  this  means,  with  tbe  addition  of  an 
inlieritAoce  wblcb  deicended  honi  bis  father,  he  was  able  to  transmit  a  good  esute  to. 
Ui  fiiinll;." 


I 
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GEORGE  BURROUGHS.* 

1676—1692. 

Nothing  is  now  known  of  Qeoeqe  BnEBOuoHB,  previous  li 
ing  &t  Harvard  College  in  1670.  In  1676,  he  wu  a  proacliur  at  Faliuoatli  ^ 
(now  Portland,)  Maine;  and  when  the  place  was  attacked  by  the  ludiao^ 
on  the  11th  of  August  in  that  year,  he  esci^ed  to  Buiig's  I^ltLiid.  On  th^» 
25th  of  November,  1680,  he  was  orduned  pastor  of  the  church  in  Saletc^ 
Village,  (Danvers,)  aa  auccesaor  to  the  Rev.  James  Bnytcy.f  He  resignecia 
hia  charge  in  1685,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulty  between  himself  aocn 
»  part  of  his  people,  and  returned  to  Falmouth,  v-hcre  In:  li^il  luo  Iiuti- 
dred  acres  of  land,  which  the  people  had  given  hini  ^nm.-  yi.,ii-  Ik-I'ti.,  ^i-^- 
their  minister.  Of  this  he  relinquished  all  but  thirty  acres,  and  expreasei^' 
his  willingness  to  give  up  twenty  of  tiiat,  if  they  desired  it,  without  reoelv- 
ing  what  they  offered — one  hundred  acres  "farther  off."  Dr.  Allen,  * 
Bii^raphical  Dictionary,  states  that  after  the  town  (Falmouth)  was  itatnj— ' 
ed  by  the  Indians,  in  1690,  he  returned  to  reside  at  Danvers  ;  though  Vt-" 
Upham,  in  his  Lectures  on  Salem  AVitcbcraft,  as  well  as  some  other  author-' 
ities,  represents  him  as  having  been  at  that  time  the  minister  of  a  oongi^— 
gation  in  Wells ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  that  part  of  the  oounbrj  thaM 
he  was  arrested  wbile  he  was  iu  the  pulpit.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Oreenloaf,^ 
in  his  Sketches  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Maine,  that  there  is  no^ 
record  of  Mr.  Burroughs'  having  ever  been  connected  with  the  oongr^^.— 
ttoD  at  Wells. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  place    of  hia  residence,  it  is  matter  of 
authentic  record  that  he  becaoie  a  victim  to  the  memorable  witchcraft  delu- 

•N»r>  Hitt.  ».  E.,  II.— HutctaiuHD'a  Riat.  Han.,  II.— Mm.  EM.  Coll.,  VJ.— 8DUlra>>* 

Bbt.  of  Maine.— Calet'i  Mora  Wooden  of  the  iuviiible  World.- Uaiog  Uin.  Coll..  '       Vftam'i 

VitrhsnTt.— Felt's  Annals  of  F«lem.— QreenlwTs  Kcdadartioal  Skctohes. 
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mm  in  Salem,  in  1692.     He  was  examined  for  witohoraft,  and  imprisoned 
in  Boston,  on  the  8th  of  May  ;  but  was  not  brought  to  trial  till  the  3d  of 
August.     It  was  stated  in  his  indictment  that,  by  his  '^  wicked  arts,"  one 
Hary  Wolcott    *'  was   tortured,  afflicted,   pined,   consumed,   wasted,    and 
tormented."     The  evidence  against  him  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  bewitched,  and  of  the  confessing 
witches.     '*  The  spectre  of  a  little  black  haired  man,  it  was  testified,  had 
inflict^Kl  cruel  pains,    and  had  appeared  as  a  h^ad  conjuror.     Two  of  his 
wives  had  appeared  to  the  witnesses,  saying  that  he  was  the  cause  of  their 
death,  and  threatening,   if  he  denied  it,   that  they  would  appear  in  Court. 
Aecordingly,   during   his   trial,  the   afflicted  persons  were  thrown  into  a 
paroxysm  of  horror  by  the  spectres  of  his  wives,  who  were  mindful  of  their 
engagement.    The  confessing  witches  affirmed  that  he  had  attended  witch 
meetings  with  them,  and  compelled  them  to  the  snares  of  witchcraft.     He 
was  also   accused  of  performing  such  feats  of  extraordinary  strength,  as 
conld  not  be  performed  without  diabolical  assistance, — such  as  carrying  a 
barrel  of  molasses  through  a  difficult  place  from  a  canoe  to  the  shore,  and 
patting  his  fore  finger  into  the  muzzle  of  a  large  gun,  and  holding  it  out 
straight.     He  pleaded  his  innocence,  but  it  was  in  vain."     It  is  supposed 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  prejudice  that  had  been  excited  against  him, 
tfeveral  years  before,  when  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  Village  church. 
Mr.  Burroughs  was   executed  on  the  I9th  of  August.     He  was  carried 
from  the  jail  to  the  place  of  execution,  (still  known  as  Gallows  Hill,)  in  a 
cart,  with  other  convicts.     It  is  said  by  a  contemporary  writer  that  ''while 
he  was  on  the  ladder,  he  made  a   speech  for  the  clearing  of  his  innocency, 
with  such  solemn  and  serious  expressions,   as  were  to  the  admiration  of  all 
^present ;  his  prayer  was  so  well  worded  and  uttered  with  such  composedness 
and   such  fervency   of  spirit,  as  was  very  affecting,  and  drew  tears  from 
many,  so  that  it  seemed  to  some  that  the  spectators  would  hinder  the  exe- 
<eation."     He  concluded  his  last  prayer  with  the  Lord's  prayer,  probably 
"with  a  view  to  self  vindication, — it  being  a  commonly  received  opinion  at 
that  day,  that  a  witch  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  without  mistake. 
With  a  view  to  turn  the   feelings   of  the  audience  in  a  different  direction, 
"the  accusers  cried  out  that  they  saw  the  evil  being  standing  behind  him  and 
'^iictating  every  word  he  uttered.     And  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  present  on 
-Ahe  occasion,  rode  round  in  the  crowd  on  horseback,  haranguing  the  people, 
kd  saying  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Burroughs  appeared 
well,  for  that  the  devil  often  transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light. 
-^Wker  the  body  was  taken  down,   it  was  dragged  some  distance  by  the  rope, 
^he  clothes  exchanged  for  those   of  some  poor  creature  who  had  been  pre- 
^ouftly  executed, — after  which,  it  was  thrown,  with  one  or  two  other  bodies, 
^^to  a  hole  dug  among  the  rocks,  and  then  trampled  down  by  the  mob,  and 
*«ft  only  partly  covered. 

Mr.  Burroughs  had  three  wives.  His  last,  who  survived  him,  was  a 
^^ghter  of  Thomas  Buck  of  Salem.  He  left  six  children,  two  sons  and 
fctir  daughters. 
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JOHN  WISE.*  r^ 

1680—1726.  * 

--« 

John  Wise  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Wise  of  Boxbniy,  and  waa  baptiaad  r 
August  15,  1652.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Ckdlege  in  1678.  Ha  - 
first  went  to  Ipswich  (Chebaeco)  to  preach  in  1680,  being  *'  highly 
mended  by  the  General  Court;"  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1688,  he 
set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place. 

In  August,  1687,  he  was  brought  into  coUunon  with  the  gOTemnumi  te 
advising  the  town  not  to  comply  with  Sir  Edmond  Andros'  order  for  raising  - 
a  Province  tax,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure  was  contrary  to  Ghartar  - 
Rights.     This  was  regarded  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  in  ocmaequenoe  of  ift,  -* 
he  was  tried,  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  imprisonment,  and 
deposed  from  the  ministry.     He,  however,  subsequently  made  some 
cession  to  the  government, — after  which,  he  seems  to  have  been  permitted 
resume  his  professional  duties.     In  May,  1689,  he  was  one  of  two 
sentatives  from  Ipswich,  to  meet  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
the  former  Legislature,  after  the  administration  of  Andros  was  overthiomi; 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  town,  one  of  la 
committee  to  prepare,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Oeneral  Court,  a  narrap 
tive  of  the  late  Governor's  supercilious  treatment  towards  himself,    and 
other  inhabitants  of  Ipswich.     About  this  time,  he  brought  an  action  against 
Chief  Justice  Dudley  for  denying  him  the  benefit  of  the  hdbeat  carpus  Aet^ 
while  he  was  imprisoned.     In  July,  1690,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legit* 
lature  to  act  as  chaplain  in  the  expedition  against  Canada.    He  aooepted  tin 
appointment,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  spirit  and  marUal  akill, 
as  well  as  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  that  more  inunedi* 
ately  devolved  upon  him.     In  1705,  it  was  recommended  by  the  Beaton 
clergymen  that  the  several  Associations  of  ministers  should  be  so  conneoted 
with  the  respective  churches  under  their  pastoral  care,  as  to  form  a  standing 
Council  to  which  all  ecclesiastical  difiiculties  might  be  referred.     Mr.  Wise 
took  a  very  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure ;  and  in  a 
work  on  the  subject  which  he  published,  in  1710,  entitled  '*  The  Church's 
quarrel  espoused,'*  he  evinced  great  shrewdness  and  wit  as  well  as  great 
zeal.     He  contended  for  the  strict   independence  of   each   church,  main- 
taining that  each  has  all  ecclesiastical  authority  within  itself.     In  1717,  he 
published  another  work  of  similar  character,  entitled  ''A  vindication  of  the 
Government  of  the  New  England  Churches.'*     Both  these  are  regarded  as 
high  authority  in  the  department  to  which  they  belong.     When  inoculation 
for  the  small  pox  was  introduced  in  1721,  Mr.  Wise  openly  and  strongly 
approved  of  it ;  though,  in  doing  so,  he  incurred  much  popular  odium. 

Mr.  Wise  died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1725,  aged  seventy-three.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  last  illness,  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  be  bad 
been  a  man  of  contention  ;  but  as  the  state  of  the  churches  made  it  necessa- 
ry, he  could  say,  upon  the  most  serious  review  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had 
fought  a  good  fight.  He  died  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  should  enter 
into  rest.  It  was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone — '*  For  talents,  piety  and 
learning,  he  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.** 

•  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.— Felt's  Hist,  of  Ipfwioh. 
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It  b  related  of  him  tliat  there  was,  on  one  occasion,  a  remarkable  coinoi- 
dmoe  between  a  prayer  which  he  offered  and  the  event  immediately  follow- 
ing it.  A  boat's  crew  from  his  parish  were  captured  by  a  company  of 
jMratea.  He  offered  earnest  supplications  for  them  on  Sabbath  morning, 
and  said — **  Great  God,  if  there  is  no  other  way,  may  they  arise  and  butcher 
their  enemies."  The  men  returned  the  next  day  and  related  that  they  had 
actually,  the  very  morning  before,  attacked  the  pirates,  and  succeeded  in 
dispatching  them. 

In  person  Mr.  Wise  was  of  a  majestic  form,  and  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  aetivity.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  wrestler. 
Some  time  after  his  settlement,  a  certain  Captain  Chandler  of  Andover, 
who  had  considered  himself  as  perfectly  indomitable  in  the  way  of  wrestling, 
eame  down  to  Mr.  Wise's  parish  on  purpose  to  try  strength  and  skill  with 
him.  Mr.  Wise,  for  some  time,  resisted  the  proposal,  doubtless  from  a 
regard  to  the  decorum  due  to  his  office  ;  but  he  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  engage  with  the  Captain  once.  And  scarcely  had  the  contest  begun, 
iNfore  the  boasting  hero  found  himself  upon  his  back,  and  the  parson  went 
cffwith  his  laurels. 

Dr.  Allen  says, — 

"  Mr.  Wise  wu  enriched  with  the 'excellencies  of  nature  and  of  religion,  uniting  a 
gnoefal  form  and  majestic  aspect  to  a  lively  imagination  and  sound  judgment,  and  to 
incomiptible  integrity,  unshalccn  fortitude,  liberal  charity  and  ibrvent  piety.  His 
attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  zealous  and  firm.  He  was  a  learned 
leliolar  and  eloquent  orator." 

Mr.  Wise  left  a  widow  and  eight  children.  Two  of  his  sons  were  graduat- 
ed flU  Harvard  College.  Jeremiah^  the  elder,  was  graduated  in  1700 ;  was  set- 
tledL  in  the  ministry  at  Berwick,  Maine,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  John  Wade,* 
November  26, 1707,  and  died  January  20,  1756.  He  published  A  Sermon 
oia  the  death  of  Charles  Frost,  1725  ;  Mass.  Election  Sermon,  1729  ;  and 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  James  Pike,t  1730.  Henry ^  the  younger 
iovii,  was  graduated  in  1717 ;  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Ipswich,  and  died  in 

irs2. 
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COTTON  MATHER,  D.D.J 

1680—1728. 

OoTTON  Mather  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Increase  and  Maria  (Cotton)  Mather, 
>i^  was  born  in  Boston,  February  12,  1662-63.  His  mother  was  a 
^Ughter  of  the  celebrated  John  Cotton,  in  honour  of  whom  his  name  was 

p^en  him. 

He  exhibited,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  a  remarkable  passion  for  books 
Md  learning.     He  was  early  placed  at  the  free  school  in  Boston,  first  under 

*JoEir  Wai)f.  was  a  native  of  Ipswich;  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1693;  was 
odiincd  at  Berwick,  Me.,  Nor.  1702;  and  died  in  1703. 

J  Jambs  Piks  was  a  grandson  of  Joseph  Pike,  who  wos  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
Deputy  Sheriff,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  16W.  He  was  l>om  at  Ncwbunr,  March  1, 
170S;  woa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725;  was  ordained  at  Somersworth,  N.  ll.,  Oct.  28, 
17l«;  and  died  March  19,  1792,  aged  eightj-nine. 

X  Life  by  Samuel  Mather.— Do.  by  W.  B.  0.  Peabody.— Ware's  Historical  Discourses.— Rob- 
W%  Hist,  of  the  Second  Church,  Boston.    Uphom's  Hbt.  of  Salem  Witehcroft. 
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Bn^miti  Tbonpion,  who  is  represented  as  baving  been  distingaished  for 
'*Ui'wit  and  iMtning  ;"  niiil  aftcmnrdfi,  nndcr  the  famous  Ezekicl  CheciTer, 
who  feliowed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  for  seventy  yea 
(■loring  College,  he  hod  read  Homer,  laooratcs,  and  many  Latin  a^itliorB, 
Mae  of  which  are  little  knoirn,  except  to  the  most  extensive  reader  of  the 
idMnoB.  Hii  mhid,  at  this  curly  period,  was  under  n  strong  religiaua  iiifla< 
eioe  ;  and  he  not  only  laboared  to  perBuadc  bb  youthful  eompaniona  to  a 
life  of  piety,  but  actually  wrote  for  them  poems  of  devotion.  At  the  age 
of  twelre,  he  entered  Harvard  College.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began 
to  observe  days  id  seeret  fasting  and  prayer,  reading  eommonly  not  leas  than 
fifteen  <^pters  in  the  Bible  every  day.  He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1678  ; 
and  though  not  much  hnn  eouie  down  to  vs  in  respect  to  his  standing  in 
Oollege,  there  ia  one  circumstance  that  would  indicate  that  be  must  hare 
taken  a  high  rank.     At  the  commencement  at  which  he  took  his  first  degree, 

I^eeidcnt  Oakes,  in  a  Latin  oration,  ezpres^ied  himself  in  a  strain  which « 

may  be  thus   translated: — "Mather  is  named  Cotton  Mather.     What  — 

namel  Bnt,  my  hearers,  I  confess  t  am  wrong — I  should  have  said,  vhat~^^i 
names !     I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  reverend  father,  since  I  dare  not  praise^E^ 

him  to  his  face  ;  but  should  ho  resemble  and  represent  his  venerable  grand ■ 

fiUhers,  John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather,  in  piety,  learning,  elegance  of^^f 
Kind,  solid  judgment,  prudence  and  wisdom,  he  will  bear  away  the  palm  ;s_  i 
■od  I  trust  that,  in  this  youth.  Cotton  and  Mather  will  be  united  and  floor—  • 
uh  again." 

Cotton  Mather  received  his  second  degree  from  the  hand  of  his  father  ^^  < 
and  the  thesis  which  he  maintained  on  that  occasion  was  "  the  divine  origin^c:^ 
of  the  Hebrew  points  ;"  though  he  subsequently  formed  a  different  oplmon^^^ 
and  held  it  to  the  last. 

He  connected  hinipclf  with  his  father's  church  the  year  after  he  left  Col 

lege,  and  in  the  year  next  succeeding,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  r;;',    i  - 
he  b«^an  to  preach.     In   consequence,  however,  of  an  impediment  in  hi^^^ 
speech,  he  was  doubtful,  for  some  time,  whether  to  engage  permanently  in — ^ 
the  ministry  ;  hut  tie,  at  length,  so  fur  overcame  it,  by  a  htibit  of  deliberal*== 
speaking,  that  it  occasioned  him  little  or  no  ioconvenienoe.    For  aboat  wiTm^ 
years  after  he  took  his  first  degree,  he  was  engaged  in  the  bnnnen  of 
instruction,  chiefly  in  fitting  students  for  College.     He  began  to  frtiart  hi^^ 
father,  preaching  once  a  fortnight,  in  the  autumn  of  .1960  ;  bnt  it  waa  pota 
till  January,  1683,  that  he  received  a  call  to  settle  as  his  father's  colleagne  ^ 
and  not  tilt  the  13th  of  May,  1685,  that  he  was  actually  ordained.     Oik. 
this  occasion,  Mr.  AlfcD,  Mr.  Willard,  and  his  father,  imposed  bands  vm- 
him ;  and  the  Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship  was  given  by  John  ETiet.  - .',  ' 

Cotton  Mather  ia  understood  to  have  had  an  important  ageney  in'Ak 
memorable  aSair  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  in  1692  ;  though  it  is  not  esay  to 
mark  exactly  the  extent  of  it.  In  1685,  the  year  in  which  he  was  arimnai, 
he  published  a  ftork,  entitled  "Memorable  providences  relating  to  WUoh- 
craft;" — a  work  that  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  inflnenoviB 
bringing  about  the  terrible  state  of  things  that  existed  in  Salem,  and  somt 
other  places,  seven  years  after.  At  the  opening  of  the  scene  in  Saleu,  the 
magutrates  applied  to  the  Boston  clergy  for  advice ;  and  nahapfHl;  the 
advice  given  was  such  as  to  encourage,  rather  than  arrest,  the  abomiAdAs 
proceedbgs.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  drawn  up  by  Cottcn 
Mather,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  referred  to  by  himself  in  any  diket 
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tone  than  that  of  condemnation.  His  father  and  Samuel  Willard,  thoagh 
diey  believed  in  witchcraft,  aa  fully  as  he  did,  dissented  from  the  prcyailing 
ipinion  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  with 
/hoee  who  were  accused.  When  the  storm  had  nearly  spent  itself,  he  drew 
ip  an  account  of  the  trials,  which  is  said  to  have  been  published  by  the 
ipecial  command  of  the  Governor.  The  chief  point  which  he  considers  as 
Mtablished  by  these  trials,  is,  that  there  is  a  great  conspiracy  among  the 
K>wen  of  darkness  to  root  out  the  Chrbtian  religion  from  New  England. 
Vliatever  misgivings  he  may  have  subsequently  had  in  respect  to  his 
agency  in  this  matter,  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  distinctly  avowed 
hem  ;  any  further  than  by  saying  that  *'  some  mistakes  may  have  been 
ommitted  ;'*  and,  with  all  the  apologies  that  can  be  made  for  him,  his 
loarse  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  left  a  stain  upon  his  memory. 

Cotton  Mather  was  twice  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  being  chosen 
?re8ident  of  Harvard  College.  On  the  death  of  President  Samuel  Wil- 
ard,  in  1707,  he  was  so  confident  of  receiving  the  appointment,  that  he 
observed  days  of  fasting  to  supplicate  the  Divine  direction  in  respect  to  it ; 
laty  through  the  influence  of  Governor  Dudley,  whom  he  had  sorely  offend- 
rd  by  what  the  Governor  considered  a  grossly  impertinent  letter,  as  well  as 
ifj  other  means.  Judge  Leverett,  who  was  one  of  the  Govemor^s  council, 
res  appointed  to  the  office.  The  breach  between  Mather  and  Dudley  was 
liBwet  healed.  In  1709,  he  makes  the  following  significant  entry  in  his 
Uery: — 

"The  other  ministers  of  the  town  are  this  day  feasting  with  our  wicked  Governor. 
;  liare,  by  my  provoking  plainness  and  freedom,  in  telling  this  Ahab  of  his  wickedness, 
•rocared  myself  to  be  left  out  of  his  invitations.  I  rejoiced  in  my  liberty  from  the 
OPBiptations  wherewith  they  were  encumbered.  I  set  apart  the  day  for  fasting  with 
»B-ayer,  and  the  special  attention  of  the  day  was  to  obtain  deliverance  and  protection 
mmy  enemies.  I  mentioned  their  names  unto  the  Lord,  who  has  promised  to  bo 
f  shield.    I  sang  agreeable  psalms,  and  left  my  cause  with  the  Lord." 

Another  similar  trial  in  respect  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  had 
pass  through,  on  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  in  1724.  He  writes 
his  diary.  May  7th,  of  that  year, — 

"The  sudden  death  of  the  unhappy  man,  who  sustained  the  office  of  President  of 

9  College,  will  op(^u  a  door  for  my  being  of  singular  service  to  the  best  of  interests. 

•    •     I  do  not  know  that  the  care  of  the  College  will  now  be  cast  upon  me,  though 

^m  told  it  is  what  is  most  generally  wished  for.    If  it  should,  I  shall  be  in  abundance 

^  distress  about  it;  but  if  it  should  not,  I  may  do  many  things  for  the  good  of  the 

'^feilegc  more  quietly  and  more  hopefully  than  formerly." 

It  turned  out  that  Dr.  Scwall   was  chosen    President, — a    fact   which 

*I«thcr  thus  records  in  his  diary: — 

**I  am  informed  that  yesterday,  tho  six  men,  who  called  themselves  the  Corporation 
*f  the  College,  met,  and  contrary  to  tliee|)i<icmical  expectation  of  tlie  country,  chose 
*  modest  young  man,  Scwall,  of  whose  piety  (and  little  else)  everyone  gives  a  lau<la- 
^t«  character."  '*  1  always  foretold  these  two  things  of  the  Corporation: — First,  tliat, 
^^  it  were  possible  for  Ihein  to  8te(»r  clear  of  me,  they  will  do  so;  Secondly,  that,  if  it 
^erc  possible  for  tliem  to  act  foolishly,  they  will  doso.'- 

In  the  year  1710,  he  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  accompanied  with  letters  testifying  to  the  respect  in 
*bich  his  character  was  held  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  s^iiid  that  some  of  his 
friends  advised  him  to  wear  his  signet  ring,  in  token  of  the  lionour  thus  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  that  he  actually  did  wear  it,  from  religious  considera- 
iions.  The  emblem  on  the  signet  is  a  tree,  with  *' Psalm  i.  B,"  written 
■i^Ar  if  •  unil  fthniit  it. — *'  OlaflfiniL  reiravit."     On  castiniF  his  eve  unon  this. 
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by  an  easy  agsooUtion  he  wm  led  to  pny,   **0  lioril,  wmkMmm^  emij 
fmitful  tree,  and  help  me  to  bring  forth  ■eaioPftHe  bvii'wmlimmJtfl^f  * 

In  August,  1717,  he  reoeiyed  letters  from  the  Seerataiy  of'  the  Biyil 
Society,  informing  him  that  his  Curioga  Americtmm  had  beoft  vaadi  bdMc 
that  body,  and  had  been  so  higl}ly  approved,  that  he  would  hm  adariMil  i 
member  of  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting.  He  was  admitted  aeeOfldbi^; 
and  in  his  diary  he  notices  it  as  ''a  marveUons  fikYoor  of  HefcTett — •aoit 
surprising  favour." 

In  1721,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  irigoioua  and  suutessftJ  rfbrts 
which  he  made  in  fkvour  of  inoculation  for  the  small  poz.  Oonftnijlo 
what  might  have  been  expected,  the  clergy  of  Boston  were  ge&evally  in 
fovour  of  it,  while  the  medical  profession,  with  a  sin^e  hoooiirable  eosoep- 
tion,  (Dr.  Boylston,)  strongly  opposed  it;  and  what  was  very  remaikaUa, — 
chiefly  on  religious  grounds, — maintaining  that  it  was  a  wieked  attenpi  to 
avert  God's  judgments,  and  involved  a  needless  and  erindnal  ezpoaore  ef 
human  life.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  great 
vigour,  and  several  pamphlets  were  written  on  eaeh  side ;  but  ihm  pvfalie 
mind  at  length  settled  down  in  favour  of  inocnlatioD.  GottOQ  Mathsr  bom 
his  part  in  the  controversy  with  great  discretion  and  independence. 

In  December,  1727,  he  was  seised  with  the  disease  which  tenniufted  Us 
life :  what  the  dbease  was,  there  is  neither  record  nor  traditkm  to  infona  vs. 
But  whatever  it  may  have  been,  he  seems,  from  the  b^^inning,  to  ha^TO  bean 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  should  not  recover.  To  the  tpm 
tion  put  to  him  by  a  member  of  his  church, — ^whether  he  was  deaixevs  to 
die,  he  replied, — ' '  I  dare  not  say  that  I  am,  nor  yet  that  I  am  not ;  I  wwdd 
be  entirely  resigned  unto  God.'*  When  told  by  his  physicians  that  his 
ery  was  hopeless,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  said, — ''Thy  wiQ  be  d^ 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  sud, — **  Now 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  here ;  my  will  is  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the 
will  of  God."  When  it  came  to  the  last,  he  exclaimed, — "  Is  this  dying! 
Is  this  all?  Is  this  all  that  I  feared,  when  I  prayed  against  a  hard  death? 
0,  I  can  bear  this !  I  can  bear  it !  I  can  bear  it !"  When  his  wife  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  '*  I  am  going  where  all  tears  will  be  wiped  awmy." 
His  death  scene  was  perfectly  tranquil — every  thing  that  a  good  man  ooold 
desire.  He  died  February  13,  1728,  when  he  had  just  completed  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse,  inolnd- 
ing  all  the  higher  officers  of  the  Province.  A  number  of  sermons  were 
preached  in  reference  to  his  death,  of  which  Dr.  Colman's,  Mr.  Prince's,  hb 
sod's,  Mr.  Gee's,  and  perhaps  others,  were  published. 

Cotton  Mather  was  three  times  married.  First,  when  he  was  in  his  twen- 
ty* fourth  year,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Phillips  of  Charlestown, — 
whom  his  son  Samuel  describes  as  "  a  comely,  ingenious  woman,  and  an 
agreeable  consort."  By  this  marriage  he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  one 
only  survived  him.  His  first  wife  died  in  the  year  1702.  A  few  months 
after  her  death,  he  records  in  his  diary  a  very  great  trial  that  he  had  from 
a  **  young  gentlewoman,"  whom  he  represents  as  remarkably  attractive, 
and  who,"  he  says,  **  had  become  charmed  with  my  person  to  such  a  d^^rcc 
that  she  could  not  but  break  upon  me  with  her  most  importunate  requests 
that  I  would  make  her  mine."  After  a  series  of  laughable  incidents  which 
he  records  in  his  diary,  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  he  gathers  all  his  ener- 
gies to  make  an  e£fectual  resistance  to  the  temptation ;  and  he  describes  the 
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iUe  effort  by  saying, — *'  I  struck  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  my  Baorifice 
f  a  letter  unto  her  mother."  This  love  affair  having  been  disposed  of,  he 
MB  married  August  18,  1708,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  daughter  of 
Ir.  John  Clark.  By  this  marriage,  he  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  was 
mtmuel,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  D.  D.  This  son  describes 
nr  M  **a  woman  of  finished  piety  and  probity,  and  of  unspotted  reputation  ; 
le  of  good  sense  and  blessed  with  a  competent  discretion  in  ordering  a 
^oBehold ;  one  of  singular  good  humour  and  incomparable  sweetness  of 
mper ;  one  with  a  very  handsome  and  engaging  countenance,  and  honour- 
ly  descended  and  related."  She  died  in  the  year  1718;  and,  in  record- 
g  the  event  in  his  diary,  he  says, — *'  To  part  with  so  desirable,  so  agree- 
le  m  companion !  a  dam  from  such  a  nest  of  yoimg  ones,  too  !  Oh  the  sad 
p  which  my  Father  hath  appointed  me  !''  He  was  subsequently  married 
m  widow  George,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lee.  This  last  connection  proved 
nnhappy  one ;  and  it  seems,  from  various  entries  in  his  diary  concerning 
r«  which  were  usually  made  in  Latin,  that  he  had  serious  doubts  in  respect 
lier  sanity. 

Cotton  Mather's  character  was  a  strange  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
BS,  of  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Ling  pasion  of  his  life  was  for  doing  good.  His  *'  Essays  to  do  good,"  to 
B  emrly  reading  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  attributes  most  of  his  usefulness 
life,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  its  way,  in  the  language  ;  and  it  seems  to 
iTe  anticipated  many  of  the  modern  plans  of  Christian  beneficence.  And 
e  roles  which  it  contains,  evidently  governed  bis  whole  life.  Besides  dis* 
larging  with  most  scrupulous  fidelity  the  various  duties  belonging  immedi- 
ely  to  the  ministry,  he  was  constantly  devising  means  for  doing  good 
lyond  the  limits  of  his  own  pastoral  charge.  In  addition  to  the  objects 
r  benevolence  already  mentioned,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed^  he 
boiired  much  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  ;  and  actually  accom* 
lislied  not  a  little  by  both  his  precepts  and  example.  Notwithstanding,  in 
Nsformity  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  purchasing  a 
we,  he  made  vigorous  efforts  for  christianizing  the  African  race, — a  work 
kieh  he  says  **  will  enrage  the  devil  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  must  expect  he 
ill  {$31  upon  him  with  a  storm  of  more  than  ordinary  temptations.'*  He 
ms  also  an  efficient  promoter  of  a  Society  for  suppressing  dborders  and  for 
iro  reformation  of  manners,  and  also  a  Society  of  peacemakers,  whose 
iject  was  to  prevent  lawsuits  and  to  compose  differences.  When  he  trav- 
l«d,  he  commonly  had  for  a  companion  some  young  gentleman  whom  he 
li^t  not  only  instruct,  but  encourage  and  strengthen  in  the  ways  of  well 

Bis  learning  was  probably  more  varied  and  extensive  than  that  of  any 

klier  person  in  America.     Dr.  Chauncy,  who  knew  him  well,  pronounces 

im  the  greatest  reader  he  ever  knew  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  remembered 

very  thing  he  read.     He  could  despatch  a  folio  of  many  hundred  pages  in 

k^  course  of  a  morning  ;  and  he  wrote  as  well  as  read  with  almost  unexam- 

^l<ed  rapidity.     His  library  was  larger  than  any  other  private  library  in 

America,  in  his  day.     In  order  to  save  himself  from  unnecessary  intrusions 

^ponhis  time,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  in  capital  letters, — "  Be  Short." 

He  was  accustomed  every  morning  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament 

»  Hebrew,  and  another  in  French,  and  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in 

Qtaek.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Spanish  and  Iroquois  languages,  and  publish- 
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ed  trefttifles  in  both.    There  were  two  books  m  wUek  ho  wrola' 
every  day  :  one  was  his  Quotodiaim^  in  which  ha  tmiBoribad  ilfftll|| 
sages  from  the  works  that  he  read ;  the  other  was  his  diuy,  in  Whkh  ho 
noted  passing  events,  and  especially  his  religions  finunes  and  fiieKngi. 

His  publications  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-two.  A  locBe 
part  of  them  were  single  sermons  and  other  traotii;  bat  others  were'of'^OB- 
siderablo  magnitude.  The  largest  and  most  celebrated  ia  his  **Magiialb 
Christi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  ftoin  its 
first  planting  in  1625,  to  the  year  1698."  This  was  published  originally  in 
1702,  in  London,  in  one  volume  folio;  and  witlun  the  present  aentoiy  thua 
have  been  two  editions  of  it,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  published  in  this  aownltiy. 
It  contains  much  valuable  information  that  is  not  elsewhere  to  ba  Csvidy 
but  is  full  of  puerilities  and  strange  conceits,  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  books,  (except  Cotton  Mather's,)  in  the  language. 

His  habits  of  devotion  and  self-discipline  were  truly  remarkvUa* 
principle  of  association  he  turned  to  good  aooount  in  the  onlriraAioD  of 
devotional  spirit.     When  he  heard  a  clock  strike,  he  would  pray  thai 
might  so  number  his  days  as  to  apply  his  heart  to  wisdom.     Whan  h 
mended  his  fire,  it  was  with  a  prayer  that  his  love  and  seal  might  ba 
died  into  a  flame.     When  at  the  table,  looking  on  the  gentlewoman  that 
ed  for  the  guests,  he  said  to  himself, — *'  Lord,  carve  a  ridi  portion  of  th; 
comforts  and  graces  to  that  person."     Looking  on  a  gentlewoman  striokan  i 
years, — *'  Lord,  adorn  that  person  with  the  virtues  which  thou  preaoribaat  ftycr 
aged  women."    So  .when  he  walked  the  streets,  he  implored  Uossinga  w 
those  who  passed  by  him.     At  the  sight  of  a  tall  man,  he  said,— ^'  Locd 
give  that  man  high  attainments  in  Christianity."     For  a  lame  man, — **  Lard 
help  that  man  to  walk  uprightly."    For  a  negro, — "Lord, wash  thai 
sold;  make  him  white  by  the  washing  of  thy  Spirit."    For  a  very 
man, — "Lord,  bestow  great  blessings  on  that  man."  '  For  a  very  old 
— "  Lord,make  him  an  old  disciple,"  &c.  &c.  &o.     It  appears  from  hia 
that  in  one  year  he  kept  sixty  fasts  and  twenty  vigils ;  and  the  whole 
her  of  days  of  fasting  that  he  observed,  as  stated  by  his  son  in  his  1 
sermon,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

The   prominent  infirmity   of  his  nature  was   a    childish  credulity.     I' 
extended  to  almost  every  thing  ;  and  in  nothing  was  it  more  manifest 
in  constantly  recognising  extraordinary  interpositions  in  answer  to  hia  pray- 
ers.    The  following  instances  from  his  diary  may  suffice  as  spedmena :     Hi 
writes  under  date  February  28,  1696, — 


This  evening  I  njet  with  an  expcricnco  which  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  for  me  t 
remember.    I  had  been,  for  about  a  ibrtnight ,  vexed  with  an  extraoTdlnaiy  heart 
bum,  and  none  of  all  the  common  medicines  would  remove  it,  though,  fbr  the  preaeat 
some  of  them  would  a  little  relieve  it.    At  last,  it  grew  so  much  upon  me,  that  I 
ready  to  faint  under  it.    But,  under  my  fainting  pain,  this  reflection  came  into  .^^ 
mind.    There  was  this  among  the  sufferings  and  complaints  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
My  heart  was  like  wax  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.    Hereupon  I  begged  of  thtf^ 
Lord  that, for  the  sake  of  the  heart-burn  undergone  by  my  Saviour, I  might  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  other  and  lesser  heart -burn,  wherewith  I  was  now  incommoded.     Imme^ 
diatcly  it  was  darted  into  my  mind  that  I  had  Sir  Philip  Paris's  plaster  in  my  house  « 
which  was  good  for  inflammations ;  and  laying  the  plaster  on^  I  was  cured  of  my 
malady." 

Again  he  writes,- 

"I  often  find  that  when  I  preach  on  the  angels,  or  on  any  subject  such  as  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  particularly  agreeable  to  the  angels,  I  have  a  more  than  ordinary  assist- 
ance in  my  public  ministrations.    My  mind  and  voice  and  strength  are  eridently 
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under  some  special  agency  fVom  the  invisible  world,  and  a  notable  fervency. and 
majesty,  and  powerAil  pungency,  set  off  my  discourses." 

After  one  of  his  vigils,  he  writes  thus : — 

"Now.  OS  I  have  often  observed  it,  so  it  still  continues  matter  of  observation  unto 
mc,  that  when  I  have  l)een  admitted  to  some  near  and  sweet  and  intimate  communion 
with  Heaven,  I  must  immediatelv  encounter  some  vexation  on  earth;  either  bodily 
illDcss,  or  popular  clamour,  or  {Satanic  buffets,  immediately  followed.  I  expected 
something  on  this  occasion.  Accordingly,  when  I  was  preaching  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, one  of  my  chimneys  took  fire,  ani  ray  own  house,  with  my  neiglibour's  was 
endangered,  and  a  great  congregation  ran  out  of  the  meeting  house  to  the  relief  of 
my  house,  and  I  was  thus  marked  out  for  talk  all  over  the  town." 

Cotton  Mather,  owing  to  some  of  his  peculiar  traits  of  character,  was 
^ach  less  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  community  than  most  of  his  breth- 
rcD,  whose  claims  to  public  regard  were,  in  many  respects,  greatly  inferior 
to  his  own ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  i^as  treated  on  every  side  with  gross  injustice.  He  records  fourteen 
instances,  under  the  head  of  *'  dark  dispensations,'*  in  which  his  attempts 
to  do  good  had  been  requited  with  evil ;  apparently  without  the  least  sus- 
picion that  his  own  course  had  not  uniformly  been  marked  with  the  utmost 
discretion.  After  his  death,  his  offensive  peculiarities  seemed  to  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  forgotten  ;  and  the  honour  was  generally  conceded  to  him  of 
Laving  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  his  age. 

He  had  great  domestic  afflictions,  not  only  in  the  death  of  many  of  his 
children,  but  in  the  profligacy  and  ruin  of  some  of  them.  Of  his  son 
Jncrease,  he  makes  frequent  mention  in  his  diary,  as  having  been  a  sore 
^rial  to  him.  His  son  Samuely  who  was  his  biographer,  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  article. 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gee's  Sermon  on  Cotton  Mather*8 
death : — 

*'  But  then,  what  abundant  reason  have  all  in  the  same  sacred  office  to  mourn  and 

Ament  the  loss  we  have  sustained !     If  some  few  have  lost  a  brother,   the  most  of  us, 

fBLT,  have  lost  a  master  and  a  father,  wliosc  aRsistanci^,  encouragement  and  counsel, 

re  always  with  pleasure  afforded  in  the  weightiest  cast's  <»f  doctrine  and  (if  discipline. 

lu  was  a  bright  ornament  and  singular  honour  to  the  ministerial  order  and  profession: 

hining  as  an  instance  and  pattern  of  natural,  acquired,  and  gracious  endowments. 

?iie  capacity  of  his  mind,  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  the  vastness  of  his  reading,  the 

trength  i>f  his  memory,  the  variety  and  treasure  of  his  learning,  in  printed  works 

nd   in  manuscripts,  which  contain  a  much  greater  share;  the  splendour  of  virtues 

hfch,  from  the  abundant  groce  of  God,  with  liim  shone  out  in  the  constant  tenor  of 

most  entertaining  and  prolitahle  conversation;  his  uncommon  activity  hi  the  service 

f  Christ;  his  unwearied  application  to  all  the  diffiTent exercises  of  the  pastoral  func- 

3onj  his  extensive  zeal  and  numl>erless  projections  to  <lo  good  on  all  occasions;  these 

liings,  as  they  were  united  in  him,  ])roclaimed  liim  to  be  truly  an  extraordinary  pcr- 

on;  and  united  to  make  it  diilicult  to  find  his  equal  among  men  of  lik<^  pnjjsions  with 

■J.    lie  was  pious,  but  n<>t  ailccted;  serious,  witliout  morosencss:  grave,  but  not  aus- 

«re;  affable,  without  meanness;  and  facetious,  without  levity,     lie  was  peaceable  in 

1  distemper;  but  zealous  ajrainst  sin.     II«.»  was  a  strenuous  nonconformist  to  uninstituted 

<r  eremonies  imposed  upon  eonseieuc«\  as  terms  of  communion  among  saints;  A\liieh  he 

c^onsidered   as  violations  of  Christian  liberty,   and  snares  to  the  souls  of  men.    lie 

^^rietly  adhered  to  Congre;cati()nal  ])rin(riples  of  Church  order  an<l  govornnient.  which 

^ictliought  most  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  (Jod's  word,  the  laws  of  society  and  the  rights 

of  mankind.     He  was  a  vigorous  defc  nder  of  the  Reformed  doctiincs  of  ^lace,  and  of 

t.Vie  mysteries  of  revealed  religion,  which  he  ever  regarded  as  the  excollini:;  glory  of 

"^hu  Christian  dispensation.     Ami  yet  he  was  cath<Mic  in  his  cliarity  to  all  good  men, 

though  dilforing  from  him  in  circumstantials  and  modalities;  desirous  to  liavc churches 

nrsi'mble  the  K.ingd«)ni  of  Heaven;  williiig  to  receive  all  mtMi,as  Christ  leceises  us  to 

^he  glory  of  (i od ;  and  pleading  for  no  terms  of  communi<m  among  saints,   but  the 

terms  of  salvation.     He  was  abundant  in  liberality  to  the  poor,  Iwtli  for  soul  and  body ; 

but  careful  to  distinguish  the  proper  objects  of  it;  and  obliging  to  strangers  though 

often  ill -requited." 
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PETER    THACHER,* 

OF   MILTON. 

1681—1727. 

Peter  Thaoher  was  born  in  Salom,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1651.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thaoher,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church  in  Boston.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Part- 
ridge of  Duxbury.  The  spirit  of  piety  was  manifested  in  his  early 
childhood.  While  very  young,  his  life  was  providentially  preserved  in  cir- 
cumstances of  imminent  peril.  Falling  down  before  the  open  floodgate  of 
a  watermill,  while  it  was  going,  he  was  drawn  into  the  sluice,  and  carried 
through  between  the  pads  of  the  wheel  without  being  hurt. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1671 ;  and  was  a  tutor  there  for 
several  following  years.  He  instructed  the  class  of  which  Cotton  Mather 
was  a  member. 

During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Danforth,  (son  of  the  Deputy  Governor,)  who  was  not 
only  his  classmate,  but  was  associated  with  him  in  the  tutorship.  This 
young  gentleman  going  to  England  shortly  after, — Mr.  Thacher,  with  a 
view  to  prepare  himself  more  fully  for  his  chosen  profession,  was  induced 
to  follow  him ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  which  soon  occurred,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country.  During  his  stay  in  England,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  and  received 
from  various  quarters  the  most  flattering  attentions.  He  was  strongly 
urged  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  and  had  some  tempting  offers 
to  induce  him  to  do  so  ;  but  his  mind,  after  mature  investigation,  had  been 
made  up  in  favour  of  nonconformity,  and  was  proof  alike  against  arguments 
and  offers. 

In  September,  1681,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  t 
small  town  about  half-a-dozen  miles  from  Boston,  where  he  continued 
labouring  faithfully  and  acceptably  forty-six  years. 

It  was  his  constant  prayer  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  usefulness  ;  and 
this  prayer  was  graciously  answered  ;  for  he  continued  almost  to  the  last  in 
full  possession  of  both  his  physical  and  intellectual  vigour.  On  the  Sun- 
day previous  to  bis  death,  he  preached  both  parts  of  the  day,  and  was 
remarkably  fervent  and  affectionate  in  all  his  exercises.  After  going 
through  the  usual  services  in  connection  with  domestic  worship  that  evening, 
he  found  himself  considerably  exhausted,  and  said, — "  We  read  in  a  certain 
place, — '  The  prayers  of  David  are  ended' — what  if  it  should  now  be  said, 
— ^The  prayers  of  Peter  are  ended!"  The  remark  was  prophetic;  for 
the  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever,  and  the  next  Sabbath,  (17th 
of  December,)  he  went  calmly  to  his  rest.  In  his  illness  he  was  marvellous- 
ly sustained,  and  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  confident  hope  of  a  better  life. 
Just  before  he  expired,  having  recovered  from  a  temporary  wandering  of 
mind,  he  called  for  his  domestics,  and  for  a  staff  to  support  him  ;  and  rais- 
ing himself  up,  he  gave  each  of  them  his  blessing,  and  offered  a  pathetic 
and  audible  prayer  in  their  behalf.     Then  laying  himself  down,  he  uttered 
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the  words, — **  I  am  going  to  Christ  in  glory,*'  and  expired.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  was  remarkable  as  being  the 
last  sermon  he  ever  preached.  The  title  of  the  sermon  is  as  follows: — 
*'  The  comfortable  chambers  opened  and  visited,  upon  the  departure  of  that 
aged  and  faithful  servant  of  Gt)d,  Mr.  Peter  Thacher,  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten pastor  of  Milton,  who  made  his  flight  thither,  on  December  17, 
1727." 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Oxenbridge,  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Boston.  After 
her  death,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Baily,  minister 
of  the  same  church.  And  after  her  death,  and  only  about  three  months 
before  his  own,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gee  of 
Boston.  By  the  Erst  marriage  he  had  nine  children, — only  three  of  whom 
furyiyed  him.  By  the  second  he  had  only  one, — a  son  who  died  in  infancy. 
That  he  was  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  his  day  is  evinced  by  the 
fiaet  that  he  was  called  to  preach  on  the  most  important  public  occasions. 
He  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon  in  1705  ;  the  Election  Sermon 
in  1711 ;  and  the  Convention  Sermon  in  1724.  This  last  is  preserved  in 
manoscript  among  the  treasures  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Thacher's  publications  : — Unbelief  detect- 
ed and  condemned,  to  which  is  added,  the  treasures  of  the  fathers 
inheritable  by  their  posterity,  1708.  Election  Sermon,  1711.  Christ's 
forgiveness  a  pattern :  A  Sermon,  1712.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
SAmuel  Man,*  1719.  A  Divine  riddle :  he  that  is  weak  is  strong,  1723.  The 
perpetual  covenant :  A  Sermon. 

The  Boston  Weekly  Journal  of  December  23,  1727,  thus  notices  his 
chmracter : — 

"He  was  a  person    of  eminent  sanctity,  of  a  most  courteous  and  complaisant 

bebavioarj  cheerful,  aflfkbic,  humble  and  free  of  8i)eech  to  the  meanest  he  met  with. 

He  hid  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  in   his  natural  genius;  which,  being  tempered  with 

grace  and  wisdom,  appeared  very  engaging  both  in  his  common  converse  and  public 

perfbrmances.    In  his  ordinary  conversation  there  was  a  vein  of  piety,  agreeably 

■feln^d  with  entertaining  turns  and  passages,  an  air  of  freedom  and  cheerAilness  that 

made  it  very  easy  and  ])lca8ant  in  any  company.    Jle  was  a  very  evangelical  preacher, 

delighted  in  commending  Christ  to  his  hearers,  and  was  always  earnestly  cndeavour- 

Hig  to  win  us  over  to  admire  and  love  him.    He  was  a  zealous  asscrter  of  the  purity 

and  liberty  of  our  evangelical  churches.    lie  accounted  that  only  to  be  pure  religion 

which  is  purely  scriptural :  and   in  no  other  form  of  Church  order  could  he  see  the 

^tberty  or  the  people  preserved  as  in  that  of  this  country.     He  was  greatly  concerned 

^tbis  noble  interest,  the  chief  design  of  our  excellent  Ikthers  hither;  though  he  was 

^  of  catholic  piety  and  charity  to  those  of  other  opinions ;  and  he  was  much  improy- 

^  in  ecclesiastical  councils." 

One  of  Mr.  Thacher 's  children  by  his  first  marriage  was  the  Rev.  Feter 

Tkacher  of  Middleborough,  Mass.     He  was -born  October  6, 1688,  and  was 

gnduated   at   Harvard  College   in  1706.     After  preaching  two   years   in 

Middleborough,  he  was  ordained  there,  November  2,  1709.     He  died  April 

22,  1744,  aged  fifty-five.     He  was  an  eminently  devoted  minister,  and  was 

instrumental  of  bringing  into  the  church  nearly  two  hundred  persons  in  less 

tlian  three  years.     He   published  an   account  of  the   revival  of  religion  in 

Middleborough,  in  Prince's  Christian  History. 

*8AinjEL  Mah  was  a  native  of  Cambridge;  was  gnduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1665;  WM 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  April  13,  1692;  and  died  May  22,  1719,  aged  seyenty-two. 
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THOMAS  AJ!JD  JOHN  BARNARD, 

OV  AMDOYXB. 

1682—1718. 
1718—1768. 

FROM  THE*  KEY.  ABIEL  ABBOT,  D.  D. 

PimBOBOuoH,  N.  H.,  lUj  17, 1880. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  had  ocoasion,  a  few  years  ago,  for  another  pnrpoae,  to 
investigate  with  some  partioolarity,  the  history  of  the  two  Bamards,  who 
were  sncoessively  settled  as  ministers  of  the  North  Parish  of  AndoTer^ 
Massachusetts ;  and  I  am  happy  to  furnish  you  herewith,  the  result  of  my 
inquiries.  If  the  notices  of  these  venerable  men  are  not  very  minatOi  yoa 
can  hardly  wonder  at  it,  when  you  bear  in  mind  that,  though  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  on  the  spot  where  they  exercised  their  ministry,  and 
among  the  descendants  of  those  whose  characters  were  formed,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  their  influence,  yet  nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  younger 
of  them  closed  his  earthly  career.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  all  the 
information,  whether  documentary  or  traditionary,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  concerning  them. 

Thomas»Barnard  was  the  son  of  Francis  Barnard,  and  was  bom  at 
Hadley,  whither  his  father  is  said  to  have  removed  from  Hartford,  as  early^ 
as  1662.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1679.  In  Janoaiy, 
1682,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  settle  as  an  assistant  of  the  Bev. 
Francis  Dane*  **in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  minbtry"  at  Andover. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  in  March  following.  The 
parsonage  house  being  burned  about  the  year  1707,  he  purchased,  some 
time  after,  the  houi>e  said  to  be  built  and  occupied  by  Governor  Bradstreet^ 
and  which  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  bis  two  immediate  suceeasora 
in  the  pastoral  office.  During  four  or  five  years  before  the  division  of  the 
town  into  two  parishes,  there  was  warm  contention  concerning  the  place  for 
a  new  meeting  house.  In  1709,  the  town  was  amicably  divided  into  two 
parishes.  Mr.  Barnard  had  his  election  of  the  parishes.  During  the  long 
and  warm  altercation,  he  conducted  with  such  prudence  and  affectionate 
fidelity  as  to  retain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  his  people.  He  died 
suddenly  October  13,  1718,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  hLs  age,  and  thirty- 
seventh  of  his  ministry,  greatly  beloved  and  highly  esteemed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  oC  the  South  parish  of  Audover,  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  ministry, 

*  FsAMCis  Dane  was  settled  at  Andoyer  about  ike  year  1648.  He  seems  to  bare  been  partly 
ednoated  in  England,  bat  completed  bis  Tbeological  education  in  tbis  country.  He  enjoyed  a 
good  reputation,  lived  on  a  small  salary,  and  appears  to  bave  been  useful  in  bis  )>rofcf»i(.n.  Id  tbo 
time  of  tbe  witoboraft  pbrenzy,  in  I61i2,  of  vrbicb  Andover  bad  \t»  full  t-knre.  it  is  said  tLat  inti- 
mations tbat  Mr.  Dane  was  im]>Ucntcd,  screed  in  pome  measure  to  cbeck  tbe  delusion,  as  it  waa 
not  deemed  credible  tbat  a  man  of  bis  known  piety  and  uprigbtncss  could  be  in  league  with  ih* 
devil.  lie  expressed  bis  sympathy,  and  used  his  exertions,  fur  tbe  relief  of  those  of  bis  parishioo- 
trs  who  were  imprisoned,  by  writing  to  tbe  Court,  and  also  by  signing  a  certificate  in  their  favovr. 
He  died  February  17,  1699,  in  the  eigbty-seoond  vear  of  bis  age.  baring  been  an  officer  in  the 
church  nt  Andover  forty-eight  years.  To  what  period  bo  continued  his  active  labours  u  uncertain. 
His  fir>t  tvife  died  March,  1689 ;  and  at  an  advanced  age  he  married  tbe  widow  of  George  Abbot, 
Benr.j  who  died  June,  1711,  in  her  eighty-third  year. 
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hiB  given  him  the  following  character  in  the  preface  to  a  sermon,  preached 
in  1739,  by  Mr.  John  Barnard  : 

''  I  shall  very  gladly  tako  the  opportunity  wliich  so  fairly  offers,  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  always  esteemed  it  a  favour  of  Providence  that  my  lot  was  cast  in  the 
lame  town  with  that  holy  man  of  God,  who  was  pleased  to  express  the  kindness  of  a 
Aither  towards  me  also,  and  where  I  had,  for  some  years,  the  advantage  of  his  guid- 
ince  and  example.  And  I  douht  not  but  that  it  will  bo  very  acceptable  to  all  those 
if  his  hearers  in  each  parish,  who  are  now  living,  for  me  to  revive  the  remembrance 
if  this  their  former  pastor,  of  blessed  memory ;  and  in  order  hereunto,  to  go  on  and 
mj,  (which  I  am  persuaded  they  will  readily  assent  to  the  truth  of,  viz.,)  that  he  was 
wily  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  of  ministers.  >tot  only  an  exemplary  Christian  and 
[srmelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  found  no  guile,  but  moreover  had  the  tongue  of  the 
earned,  and  was  a  sound  and  eminent  Divine ;  delivered  excellent  sermons,  and  had 
he  spirit  as  well  as  the  gift  of  prayer;  was  truly  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testa- 
DCrnt.  and  a  faithful  steward  in  the  house  of  God ;  naturally  caring  for  the  flock,  and 
rM  therefore  gentle  as  a  father,  yet  maintaining  government  and  discipline  in  the 
hnrch;  very  compassionate  to  those  in  distress,  and  like  St.  Barnabas  of  old,  was 
mly  a  son  of  consolation ;  also  very  obliging  towards  all  men,  and  always  studied 
he  things  which  make  for  peace;  was  sincerely  prudent  in  his  whole  conduct;  also 
j^re  and  instructive,  and  yet  cheerAil  in  conversation ;  and  I  need  not  say  how  kind 
ad  tender  as  a  husband  and  a  parent,  nor  how  faithful  as  a  friend;  and  which  was 
lerr  much  his  ornament,  he  was  truly  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  was  clothed 
rita  humility." 

Mr.  Barnard  married,  December,  1686,  Elizabeth  Price,  who  died  Octo- 
ler,  1692.  For  a  second  wife.  May,  1696,  Abigail  Bull,  who  died  August, 
.702.  He  was  married  to  a  third  wife,  Lydia  Goffe,  August,  1704. 
rkomas,  his  eldest  son,  died  before  his  father  ;  John  succeeded  his  father 
a  the  ministry  ;  and  Theodore,  hiis  youngest  son,  died  in  1725,  leaving 
hrce  children,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  was  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips,  and  mother  of  the  late  Lieut.  Governor  Samuel  Phillips. 

John  Barnard,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  was  born  February  26, 

.690,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1709.     During  several  years 

te  taught  the  grammar  school  at  Andover,  and  the  North  grammar  school 

X  Soston.     Immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  thought  of 

A  hifl  successor,  and  in  December  1718,  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  Gospel 

oinistrj  in  the  parish  in  which  he  had  been  born,  and  passed  his  early  years. 

3e  began  to  preach  as  settled  minister,  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1719, 

.nd  was  ordained  the  8th  of  April  following.     The  sermon  on  the  occasion 

preachci  by  the  Bev.   Thomas   Synimes  of  Boxford.     Mr.  Barnard 

June  14,  1757,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

He  was  a  good  classical  scholar;  and,  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry, 

pared  for  College  many,  some  of  whom  were  good  scholars  and  useful 

oen.     His  piety,  gentleness  and  pleasantry,  his  faithfulness  and  assiduity 

IS  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duty,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  pro- 

csoting  the  peace  and  improvement  of  his  people,  procured  their  love  and 

confidence.     As  a  preacher  and  a  counsellor  in  the  churches,  he  was  very 

kiighly  respected.     His  sound  understanding,   hospitality,  benevolence  and 

■Jrbanity,  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 

koqnaintance.     He  lived  in  much  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Mr.  Phillips, 

t^Ke  minister  of  the  South  parish,  and  they  mutually  contributed  to  the  good 

*>»der,  peace  and  harmony  of  the  town.     Mr.  Phillips  in  the  preface  to  the 

•«rmon  already  referred  to  as  preached  by  Mr.  Barnard,  in  1739,  speaks  of 

«im  in  the  following  terms  of  affectionate  respect : — 

"As  for  the  present  worthy  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  in  the  North  pariah, 
^ough  he  be  not  willing  that  any  encomium  should  be  given  of  him,  but,  like  hia 
'•nerable  father  before  him,  professes  himself  content,  provided  he  may  do  some  ser- 
Yiee  in  the  world,  and  pass  through  it  without  contempt,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  saying 
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that  he  is  so  well  known  and  approved,  that  he  staads  in  no  need  at  all  of  a  word  of 
recommendation  from  any  man  whatever.  *  *  *  *  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  neak 
the  truth,  I  shall  go  on  to  say  that  I  esteem  myself  not  much  less  happy  in  this  his 
son,  who  ministers  before  God  and  to  his  people,  not  only  in  his  fkthor's  place^  but 
also  makes  good,  so  far,  I  suppose,  as  any  man  can,  his  father's  ground.  I  said,  I 
esteem  myself  happy  in  him ;  tor  wc  have  been  for  now  more  than  twenty  years  past, 
labouring  in  this  town,  (though  not  properly  as  colleagues,  yet)  as  good  neighbours  and 
cordial  brethren;  which,  let  others  think  as  meanly  of  as  they  please,  yet,  we  look  upon 
it  as  an  article  essential  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  lives.  And  I  do  the  rather 
make  mention  of  this  thing,  because  I  would  from  hence  take  occasion  both  thankfVil- 
ly  to  acknowledge  the  smiles  of  Heaven  in  that  harmony  and  brotherly  love  which 
have  hitherto  subsisted  between  us ;  and  to  bewail  it  that  there  is  too  much  reaaon  to 
think  that  there  is  not  so  good  understanding  between  ministers  of  some  towna,  ai 
might  be  wished  for." 

The  people  for  seventy  years,  during  the  ministiy  of  Mr.  BamArd,  and 
of  his  father,  enjoyed  a  season  of  peace  and  improvement  beyond  what  is 
common. 

Mr.  Barnard  left  two  sons,  both  distinguished  clergymen:  Thomas^  who 
became  minister  of  the  First  church,  Salem;  and  Edward*  who  was  fet- 
tled at  Haverhill ;  and  one  daughter,  Sarah  ^  who  was  married  to  the  ReT. 
Dr.  Tucker  o€  Newbury.     His  youngest  son,  John,  died  October,   1739^ 
aged  sixteen  years,  while  a  student  in  Harvard  College. 

Mr.  Barnard  published  A  Sermon  at  the  gathering  of  a  church  and  th< 
ordination  of  Timothy  Walker  t  at  Pcnecook  (now  Concord)  New  Ham 
shire,  1730 ;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Abiel  Abbot,  1739 ;  A 
mon  at  the  General  Klection,  1746.     Ho  preached  the  Convention  aerm 
in  1749  ;  but  it  was  not  published. 

Hoping  that  the  above  sketch  may  answer  the  end  you  have  in  view, 

I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 

*  Edward  Barnard  was  bom  June  15,  1720;  was  eraduat^d  at  Harvard  College  in  1736; 
•nlained  minister  of  Haverhill,  April  27,  1743.    He  died  Jan.  26,  1774,  aged  ^y-threc.     H 
waa  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  highly  esteemed  preacher.    He  published  a  poem  on  the  death 
Abiel  Abbot;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  H.  Trac;  [a  native  of  Salisbury,  X.  H.,  who 


at  Harvard  College  in  1761 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Newburyport,  May  11, 1768; 
died  Nov.  24,  ISdb;]  a  fa.ot  sermon,  1764;  Election  sermon,  1766;  Convention  sermon,  1773. 


t  Timothy  Walkkr  was  a  native  of  Wobum;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1726; 
ordained  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Nov.  18,  1730;  and  died  Sept.  2,  1782,  aged  aeventy-eight. 
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JOHN  BAILT  * 

1684—1697. 

John  Bailt  was  bom  near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  England,  February 
24,  1644.     Hb  mother,  who  was  an  eminently  pious  person,  early  devoted 
him  to  the  service  of  God,  and  carefully  instructed  him  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  good  training  was,  that,  from  his  very 
ehildhood,  he  evinced  a  tender  interest  in  the  things  of  religion.     While  he 
was   yet  very  young,  his  mother  persuaded  him  to  conduct  the  devotions 
of  the  family.     When   hb   father,    who   had   previously  lived  an  irreligi- 
ous and  dissolute  life,  was  informed  of  thb  circumstance,   hb  mind  was 
powerfully   wrought    upon,    and  he   found  no  rest   until   he  had   become 
I  decided  Christmn ;  and,  from  that  period,  he  was  as  much  dbtingubh- 
)d    for  his   sobriety  and  spirituality,  as  he  had  been  before  for  hb  way- 
vardness  and  profligacy.     The   son  was  initiated  in  grammar  under   an 
sminent  teacher,  by  the  name  of  Sager,  and  was  afterwards  instructed  in 
.he  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas 
Elftrrison,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the   Nonconformist's  Memorial. 
^i  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  commenced  hb  ministry  in  Chester ;  where, 
^ewever,  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  on  account  of  his  Congregational 
»sinciples,  and  whence  he  was  removed  by  government  to  Lancashire  jail. 
After  being  released  from  prbon,  he  travelled  into  Ireland,  where  he 
saboured  so  constantly  and  assiduouly,  as  materially  to  impair  his  constitution. 
Xe  spent  about  fourteen  years  at  Limerick,  and,  during  nearly  the  whole 
Lane,  had  a  happy  and  fruitful  ministry.     Among  his  stated  hearers  was  one 
Cftdividual  of  rank,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then 
l^^nrd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     Thb  drew  the  attention  of  the  Bishop,  who 
mplained  of  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     This  gentleman  then  proposed 
Mr.  Bally  that  he  should  conform  to  the  Establbhed  Church,  and  promis- 
that,  in  case  he  would  do  so,  he  would  procure  for  him  the  office  of 
ZSliaplain  to  the  Duke,  together  with  a  Deanery  and  a  Bishoprick,  whenever 
k     vtcancy  should  occur ;  but  he  stood  firm  to  his  principles,  and  rejected 
«  offer  without  hesitation.     He  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of  his  minbtry 
thout  any  factious  designs,  aiming  merely  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
his  fellow  men  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  irreproachable  character,  he 
again  arrested,    condemned  and  thrown  into  prison.     Said  he  to  hb 
jxadges, — **If  I  had  been  drinking,  gaming  and  carousing  at  a  tavern  with 
*5c>mpany,  my  lords,  I  presume  that  would  not  have  procured  my  being  thus 
^i^eated  as  an  offender.     Must  praying  to  God  and  preaching  Christ,  with  a 
<^mpany  of  Christians  who  are  as  peaceable,  inoffensive  and  serviceable  to 
^is  Majesty  and  the  government,  as  any  of  his  subjects, — must  this  be  con- 
sidered as  a  greater  crime?'*     The  recorder  answered, — **  We  will  have 
you  know  that  it  is  a  greater  crime."     During  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, hb  church,  being  divided  into  seven  parts,  were  accustomed  to  vbit 
l^im,  one  part  each  day ;  when  he  prayed  with  them  and  preached  to  them  ; 
W  thb  procedure  was  offensive  to  the  government,  and  was  very  soon  pro- 

*Mather'8  Mag.,  III.— Mather's  Fan.  Serm.—NonooD.  Mem.,  I.— Middleton's  Biog.  Ersng.* 
IV.— EUot'a  Bi^.  Diet.— :6menon*8  Hist,  of  the  Fint  Chnreb,  Boston.— Fnncifl*  Hist,  of 
WMeriown. 
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hilutMU  Still,  liowcver,  bis  flock  contianed  to  pray  without  oeaeing  for  hii 
release  ;  and  earaeet  pctitiuiis  were  seut  in  to  the  judges,  at  tho  oatiiies,  on 
.his  behalf;  but  no  release  oonlii  be  olitainod,  except  on  condition  of  his 
leaTing  the  countrj  within  a  »iliort  aud  limited  time.  To  this  condition  h« 
fttullj  Hubmitted.  On  leaving  his  congregation  in  Limerick,  he  was  not 
tUftwed  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  to  them ;  bat  he  rnibsequently  addresMNl 
th«n  tbroagh  th«  ];rL>s.s  in  a  long  tetter,  which  is  full  of  the  most  pathetic 
oounaek  and  pnngeut  a;ipeals. 

Mr.  Buly  eame  to  New  England,  probably  in  the  year  1684,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  yaoHger  brother,  Thomas,  who  waa  also  in  the  ministry.  Hut 
filBt  residence,  aflei  hi^  arrival  here,  was  at  Boston.  In  August,  1S85,  the 
cbtueh  at  Watcrtown,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherman,  began  to 
treat  with  the  elder  Mr.  Baily  on  the  Hubjcct  of  a  settlement  among  them. 
In  August  of  the  nest  year,  they  gave  him  a  fomml  call,  and  on  the  6th 
of  October  following,  he  was  constituted  thoir  pastor.  On  this  ocnuiioii  ho 
preached  the  sermon  himself,  from  II.  Cor.  ii.  16,  compared  with  II.  Gor- 

XII.  9,     Tho  oeremoay  was    performed  without  the  laying  on  of  hauda, 

"a  circumstanoe,"  says  Dr.  Fraucia,  "which  intimates  that  Mr.  Baily^ 
regarded  his  previous  ordination  in  England  as  valid,  and  therefore  did  nofc~i^ 
tMok  it  necessary  to  have  the  token  of  consecration  to  the  sacred  offie^^s 
renewed."  It  is  piobubly  in  reference  to  the  same  circumatance  that  Jndg^^s 
Sewall  makes  the  following  record  in  his  journal : — "  October  6.  Mr.  Bail^^* 
ordained  at  Watertown.  Mr.  fiaily  twt  ordaintd  as  Corigregattmial  mtn^^ 
are."  _ 

Within    a  month  from    the  time  that  Sir.  Baily   assumod  his  pastora^B 
ohaige,  measures  wore  taken  to  procure  his   brother  to  be  his  nsaistant ;  i^B' 
being  declared,  "  with  a  very  fidl  vote,  that  tho  town  did  earnestly  desiie_ 
that  they  might  enjoy  Mr,  Baily  the  younger  to  be  helpful  to  his  brother  ii^v- 
tite  ministry."     Mr.  Thomas  Baily  accepted   their  invitation  ;  but  did  no^^> 
remove  to  Watertown   till  November,  1687 ;  though  it  is  not  improbablt^ 
that  be  acted  as  bis  brother's  astiiKtant,  while  be  resided  in  Bostoo.     He» 
had  but  a  brief  ministry,    as  he  died  January  31,  1689,  aged  thirty-five  — 
An  humble  monument  m  tho  old  iturying  ground  nt  Watertown  designates 
the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.     His  brother  John,    in  bis  diary,  says  of 
him, — "  He  died  well,  which  ia  o  |;reat  word, — so  eweetly  as  I  never  saw 
the  like  before." 

The  next  year  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Bally,  (1690,)  the  tovD  voted 
to  request  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs*  to  occupy  the  place  which  he  had  held  ai 
assistant  to  bis  brother.  The  style  of  their  application  to  Mr.  Gibbs  wotdl 
seem  to  import  that  the  labours  of  the  elder  Mr.  Baily  had  been  freqoei^ 
ty  interrupted  by  ill  health  or  some  other  cause,  and  the  town  conseqOMtly 
left  oDsoppliod  with  ministerial  services.  Mr.  Gibbs  accepted  tho  iDvila> 
tion,  and  his  salary  as  an  assistant  pastor  commenced  in  November  follow- 
ing.  It  was  not  long,  however,  that  the  two  laboured  together ;  for  in 
1692,  Mr.  B^ly  left  Watertown  and  returned  to  Boston.  The  reasons  of 
his  removal  are  not  known  ;  but  disease  and  mental  depression  would  appear 

■Heurt  GIBB9WU  born  &t  Boston,  Oct.  6,  ISeS;  wu  (rndoatod  at  Hkrrard  College,  lOS&i 
waaordalDHl  it  WaterWwn,  Oct.  6,  lBtl7^  wu  mmrricd  U  Mtr;,  dftDEfater  or  WiUiim  >nd  Elii*- 
b«tfa  GreeoouEh ;  and  died  Oct.  21,  1T23.  He  wu  the  loii  of  KoSsnuid  Kliubelh  (Sh«re} 
Olbbii  gnudson  of  Sir  Uenrj-  Qibbg;  great  grandson  of  Sir  Ralnh  aibtiii  vA  gn^t-BCM 
fBaodun  of  Hubert  Qibb^  Gent,  at  Haiiiiinad,  WMwialubin,,Sngljud.  Ha  pobliAtdai 
2itill«i7  Ei*-^' — c '"I' 
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I  kare  formed  a  part  of  them.  He  left  in  his  book  of  records  the  follow- 
)g  singular  notice  of  the  last  Sunday  he  preached  in  Watortown  : — ' 

**  I  did  particularly  bid  farewell  to  my  house,  old  walks,  all  the  three  parts  of  the 
fwn,  my  assistant  Gibbs,  the  schoolmaster,  deacons,  selectmen,  military  persons, 
ro  constables,  the  burying  place,  my  servant  that  lived  v/ith  me  formerly,  this  old 
torch,  the  three  or  four  meetings  in  the  town,  this  neighbourhood  of  mine,  saints  but 
■Hers  also,  old  but  young  also,  all  my  children  which  grieved  me  most,  friends  and 
BS,  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  all  widows  and  fatherless  families,  all  moralized  per- 
ns, all  that  heard  me  not  now,  the  pulpit,  pew-seats  and  galleries,  (the  cushion  I 
tt  as  a  token  of  my  love,)  all  my  administrations,  him  that  digs  the  graves,  neigh- 
«ring  towns  and  churches.'' 

In  July,  1693,  the  First  church  in  Boston  invited  Mr.  Baily  to  join  his 
bours  with  those  of  Mr.  Alleo,  their  pastor,  in  teaching  the  congregation. 
bis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  from  any  necessity,  as  Mr.  Allen  was 
en  not  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  but  from  a  desire  to  avail  themselves 

the  ministrations  of  an  able  and  good  man,  and  perhaps  also  from  feel- 
1^  of  charity  towards  one  who  had  fled  before  the  hand  of  persecution 
na  hh  native  country.  Here  he  continued  till  the  close  of  life.  For 
ree  months  before  his  death,  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  gout  and  a  com- 
ioAtioD  of  other  maladies.  During  this  period,  he  read  frequently,  and 
th,  the  deepest  interest,  the  prophetic  account  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
>rd,  contained  in  the  fifty- third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  the  surviving 
unbers  of  his  flock,  who  accompanied  him  to  New  England,  visited  him, 
1  usual  address  to  them  was, — *^  I  charge  you  that  I  find  you  all  safe  at 
ifc."  In  the  early  part  of  his  last  illness,  his  mind  was  sometimes  far 
cnn  being  at  rest ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  say  even  then, — **  The  Master 
iih  done  all  things  well.'*  At  length  he  attained  a  perfect  confidence  that 
I  vas  on  the  borders  of  the  world  of  glory.  When  he  saw  his  friends 
eeping  around  him  in  the  prospect  of  his  immediate  departure,  he  rebuked 
lem  by  saying, — **  Away  with  your  idols ;  away  with  your  idols."  Just 
sfore  his  last  illness,  he  wrote  in  his  diary, — "  I  was  affected  with  what  I 
tmA  of  Mr.  Shewel  of  Coventry,  who  died  in  the  pulpit.  Lord  let  me  not 
k<  meanly  ;  but  in  dying,  bring  much  glory  to  thee.**  And  this  recorded 
rayer  was  remarkably  answered.  Just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  it 
»cmed  as  if  he  had  some  such  views  as  the  first  Christian  martyr  had  of 
tm  glory  of  his  enthroned  Saviour.  He  strove  to  speak  to  his  wife ;  and  at 
sigth  exclaimed, — **  Oh  what  shall  I  say  ?  He  is  altogether  lovely.** 
-ud  to  another  relative, — **  Oh  all  our  praises  of  Him  are  poor  low  things!  *' 
Lm  then  added, — **  His  glorious  angels  are  come  for  me.*'  Upon  this,  he 
Losed  his  eyes,  and  never  opened  them  again.  He  died  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
or  12,  1697,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Previous  to  the  com- 
a«ncement  of  his  illness,  he  had  had  a  presentiment  that  his  work  was 
early  finished,  and  had  begun  to  write  a  sermon  on  the  text, — **  Into  thy 
^ads  I  commit  my  spirit.**  He  never  lived  to  preach  or  to  finish  the  dis- 
Onrse ;  but  Cotton  Mather  used  the  same  text  in  preaching  his  funeral 
^Tmon.  He  was  buried,  according  to  Dr.  Eliot,  **  in  the  common  burial 
*lsMJc,  near  the  Old  Alms  House  ;  and  around  the  spot  lie  many  of  his 
■^wcendants.  According  to  a  record  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Fairfield  of  Brain- 
^^^ee,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Francis  in  his  History  of  Watertown,  he  **  was 
honourably  interred  in  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Thomas  Deane.** 
In  the  year  1689,    there  was  printed  in  Boston  a  volume  consisting  of 

Aetches  of  some  of  Mr.  Baily 's  discourses,  entitled, — **  Man's  chief  end 

te  glorify  God,  or  somo  brief  sermon  notes  on  I.  Cor.  z.  31."    In  the 
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same  volame  was  inoladed  the  address  before  referred  to, — "  to  his  loYing 
and  dearly  beloved  Christian  friends  in  and  about  Limeriok.'*  There  is  a 
prefatory  address  to  the  reader  from  some  unknown  hand,  stating  that  in 
publishing  these  pieces,  Mr.  Baily  was  '*  purely  passive,  utterly  refusing  " 
(whether  out  of  melancholy,  modesty  or  bodily  infirmity,  the  writer  does 
not  say,)  '^  to  be  any  otherwise  concerned  than  barely  to  allow  of  their^ 
publication.'*  In  1692,  Mr.  Baily  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon ;. 
but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  published. 

Of  Mr.  Baily's  posterity  a  considerable  number  are  now  living.     In  1808 
there  were  two  grandchildren,  three  great  grandchildren,  and  several  of  tin 
fifth  generation.     These  were  in  the  female  line  and  bore  the  name  of 
or  Belknap. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Baily 's  character  is  from  Cotton  Matber'i 
discourse  occasioned  by  his  death : — 


"  Mr.  Baily  was  a  man  of  eminent  holiness,  whose  life  has  been  a  practical  commen 
upon  his  doctrine.    He  was  remarkable  for  watchAilncss  over  his  words  as  well 
actions,  and  discovered  ^eat  uneasiness  if  at  anv  time  he  had  spoken  unadvisedl 
He  had  so  tender  a  conscicucc  that  he  often  expressed  great  concern  In  his  diary  if  J 
had  given  in  to  any  little  indulgence,  which  most  others  would  have  thought  perftHStly 
innocent,  lest  he  should  have  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit.    It  was  his  desire  (as  he  expreat- 
ed  it)  ''to  get  three  things, — patience  under  the  calamities  of  life;  impatience  under 
the  (moral)  infirmities  of  life ;  and  earnest  longings  fbr  the  next  life."    When  80tn« 
kind  presents  were  made  him,  he  wrote, — "I  have  my  wages  quickly:  O  that  God 
may  not  put  me  off  with  a  reward  here  V*     When  he  parted  with  the 
enjoyment  he  had  in  the  world,  he  thus  wrote  upon  the  occasion. — "If  lean  bui 
exchange  outward  comforts  for  inward  graces,  it  is  well  enough.    O  for  a  heart  to  glo- 
rify  God  in  the  fire  !"    He  took  much  notice  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the  sermons  of 
other  ministers,  and  his  papers  abound  with  remarks  upon  them,  which  showed 
he  was  as  desirous  to  get  good  by  their  labours  as  to  do  good  by  his  own.    But 
limits  do  not  admit  of  half  the  useful  extracts  that  might  be  made  respecting  his  holy 
habits:  Let  it  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  few  passages  respecting  his  ministerial 
acter. 

"  As  from  a  child  he  had  been  full  of  solicitous  care  about  his  own  soul,  when  he — 
became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  insisted  on  nothing  so  much  as  the  care  that  all 
men  should  have  about  the  conversion  of  their  souls  to  God,  and  the  sincerity  of  their-^ 
hearts  before  Him.  There  were  many  great  points  of  our  Christian  faith  which  he 
treated  with  shorter  touches,  because  his  thoughts  were  continually  swallowed  up  with 
the  vast  concern  of  not  being  deceived  about  the  marks  of  a  regenerate  and  sanctified 
soul,  and  the  hope  of  being  found  in  Christ  at  a  dying  hour.  Those  two  words,  a  toul 
and  eternity  were  great  words  with  him,  and  his  very  soul  was  habitually  under  the 
awe  of  them.  Hence  the  spirit  of  his  preaching  lay  in  the  points  of  turning  Arom  sin 
to  God  in  Christ,  the  trial  of  our  doing  it.  the  peril  of  our  not  doing  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  procrastination  in  this  grand  concern .'' 
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JAMES   PIERPONT* 

1684—1714. 

James  PiSRPONTt  was  the  grandson  of  James  Pierpont,  a  yonnger  branch 
of  a  Ycrj  distinguished  family  in  England  who  came  to  this  country  at  an 
earlj  period  and  died  at  Ipswich,  leaving  two  sons.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Pierpont  of  Koxbury,  who  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
1672,  and  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  1690.  He  was  b6rn  at  Rox- 
hny  in  1661,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1681. 

In  1684,  the  church  at  New  Haven,  after  having  made  an  unsuccessful 
application  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody  of  Portsmouth  to  become  their  pastor, 
mrited  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  who  was  highly  recommended  to  them  by  some 
of  the  ministers  in  Boston  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate  for  settlement. 
Hift  services  proved  highly  acceptable,  and  in  due  time  the  preliminaries  for 
\aa  settlement  were  arranged ;  and,  as  the  church  had  had  a  protracted  sea- 
Mm  of  division  and  difficulty,  it  was  no  small  recommendation  of  the  new 
minister  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  eminently  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  duly 
let  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  on  the  2d  of  July,  1685,  after  he  had  served 
Jie  people,  as  a  candidate,  about  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Pierpont*s  introduction  to  his  pastoral  charge  seems  to  have  been 

ilmoBt  immediately  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of 

iMendants  on  public  worship ;  insomuch  that  larger  accommodations  were 

ioiind  to  be  necessary.     They  at  first  filled  up  some  vacant  places  with  seats, 

subsequently  brought  forward  the  galleries,  so  as  to  allow  an  additional 

in  front  of  each ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  about  a  dozen  years  that  they 

»X'<ooeeded  to  enlarge  the  church  itself.     From   1677,  when  the  support  of 

1a€  ministry  was  transferred  from  the  church  to  the  town,  it  had  been  cus- 

(Cymarj  to  impose  a  tax  of  one,  two  or  three  pence  in  the  pound,  the  avails 

i«C  which,  whether  more  or  less,  were  appropriated  to  the  minister  or  minis- 

K^TB  for  the  time  being.     But,  in  1697,  a  regular  salary  was  proposed ;  and 

kl&c  town  voted  '*  to  pay  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Pierpont  annually,  while  he 

■ludl  preach  the  word  of  God  to  us,  the  sum  of  £120,  in  grain  and  flesh,*' 

»t  fixed  prices  ;  "also  to  supply  him  with  firewood  annually.**     This  vote 

\>eing  communicated  to  Mr.  Pierpont,  he  signified  his  approval  of  it,  **  until 

the  providence  of  God  should  bring  his  family  into  such  circumstances,  as 

ihat  the  salary  would  not  support  him  in  labouring  at  the  altar."     "  I  accept 

^t,"  he  said,  **  the  more  willingly,  because  I  understand  the  offering  is  made 

with  a  general  cheerfulness,  wherein  God  Himself  is  well  pleased,  provided 

that  due  care  be  taken  that  this  oflfering  be  brouo[ht  into  the  house  of  God 

without  lameness,  or  reflections  on  the  ministry,  in  the  respective  years.*' 

One  of  the  first  persons  received  to  the  full  communion  of  the  church  by 
Mr.  Pierpont,  was  an  aged  man  who  passed  under  the  name  of  James 
Davids.  There  was  always  something  mysterious  about  his  character  and 
history ;  but  it  was  ascertained,  after  his  death,  that  he  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  John  Dixwell,  one  of  King  Charles*  judges.  Indeed  he  had 
been  recognised  by  one  individual  (a  Mr.  Jones)  who,  in  early  life  had  often 
% 

•Dmght'sLifeof  Edwards.— Bacon's  Hist.  Disc. 

t  The  original  orthography  of  the  name  was  Pierbepokt. 
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seen  him  in  London  and  Westminster;  but  be  faitbfally  kept  the  seore 
until  the  time  came  wbcn  no  evil  could  result  from  divulging  it. 

In  the  year  1698,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  one  of  three  ministers  who  concert — 
ed  the  plan  of  founding  a  College — a  plan  which  took  effect  in  the  establish — 
ment  of  Yale  College  in  1700.  As  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  th^& 
institution,  be  was  exceedingly  active ;  and  it  was  through  his  influence,  iiM 
no  small  degree,  that  the  distinguished  individual  from  whom  it  received  its^ 
name,  was  induced  to  make  it  the  object  of  his  liberal  benefactiona.* 

Of  the  famous  Synod  held  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  syste%  that  should  better  secure  the  ends  of  Church  discipline  and  tbi 
benefits  of  communion  among  the  churches,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  prominen 
member.  The  "Articles"  which  were  adopted  as  the  Result  of  the  Synod 
and  which  constitute  the  well  known  "  Saybrook  Platform,"  are  said  to  hay< 
been  drawn  up  by  him. 

Mr.  Pierpont  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  on  the  14th  of  Novem 


ber,  1714,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.     His  grave  is  covered  by  the  church  edL     _— 
fioe  belonging  to  the  first  parish  in  New  Haven. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1691,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  married  to  Abij 
Davenport,  a  grand-daughter  of  his  predecessor  in  the  pastoral  office, 
the  3d  of  February  following,  she  was  taken  from  him  by  death.     The 
dition  is,  that  she  died  of  a  consumption  which  originated  in  a  cold  she  too] 
the  Sabbath  after  her  marriage,  from  going  to  meeting,  as  the  custom  thai 
was,  in  her  bridal  dress.     A  little  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  (May  3( 
1694,)   Mr.  Pierpont  was  married  at  Hartford  to  Sarah  Haynes,  a  grand 
daughter  of  Governor  Haynes.     She  died  on  the   7th  of  October, 
leaving  one  daughter,  who  bore  the  name  of  hb  first  wife.     On  the  26th  oi 
July,  1698,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Hooker,  a  grand-daughter  of  Thomi 
Hooker,  the  first  pastor  in  Hartford.     This  lady  lived  till  November,  1740 
and  was  the  mother  of  several  children,   one  of  whom  became  the  wife 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  sermon  preached  at  Boston. 
in  Cotton  Mather's  pulpit,  in  1712,  entitled  '*  Sundry  false  hopes  of  Heavei 
discovered  and  decryed.**     Mather  introduces  the  sermon  with  a  short  pi 
face,  in  which  he  says  of  the  author.     *'  He  has  been  a  rich  blessing  to  th( 
Church  of  God."     New  Haven  values  him, — all  Connecticut  honours  him, 
— they  have  cause  to  do  it." 

Dr.  Bacon  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

^'  That  we  arc  not  able  to  form  so  lively  an  idea  of  him  as  of  Davenport,  is  parti] 
because  his  life  was  shorter,  and  was  less  involved  in  scenes  of  conflict,  and  partly,  m 
doubt,  because  his  nature  and  the  early  discipline  of  Divine  Providence  had  less  fit! 
him  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  the  originality  and  energy  of  his  character,  ai 
to  leave  his  image  stamped  with  ineffaceable  distinctness  on  the  records  of  his  times. 

'•'  In  the  pulpit  Mr.  Pierpont  was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries.     His  per 
sonal  appearance  was  altogether  prepossessing.    Ho  was  eminent  in  the  gift  of  prayer. 
His  doctrine  was  sound  aitd  discriminating,  and  his  style  was  clear,  lively  and  impres- 
sive, without  any  thing  of  the  affected  quaintness  which  characterized  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  that  day." 

*  D wight,  in  hiB  Life  of  Edwards,  states  that  Mr.  Pierpont  read  lectnres  to  the  student!  in  Ysit 
College,  as  profcasor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  This,  however,  Dr.  Bacon  ooDsiden  doubtful,  as  the 
College  was  not  removed  from  Saybrook  till  after  Mr.  Picrponfs  death. 
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WILLIAM  WILLIAMS  * 

1685—1741. 

William  Williams  was  bom  at  Newtown,  Massachusetts,  February 
2,  1665.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Martha  (Peck)  Williams,  and  the 
grandson  of  Robert  Williams  of  Roxbury, — the  first  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liams who  settled  in  this  country.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  consider- 
ation in  civil  life,  having,  for  five  or  six  years,  represented  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  in  the  General  Court.  He  appears  also  to  have  commanded 
a  military  company. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1683, — his  class  consisting 
of  only  three  persons  ;  one  of  whom  was  his  cousin, — afterwards  the  Rev* 
John  Williams  of  Decrficld,  memorable  for  being  taken  captive  by  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1685,  he  was  settled  over  the  church  in  Hatfield,  as  succes- 
sor to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy.  Here  he  continued  labouring  with 
great  zeal,  and  exerting  a  wide  influence,  till  death  put  a  period  to  both  his 
ministry  and  his  life. 

Not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Hatfield,  he  was  married  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  three  children  : — namely,  William^  who  was  for  many 
years  minister  at  Weston,  Mass.;  Elisha,  who  was  Rector  of  Yale  Col- 
lege ;  and  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Edward  Partridge.  He  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard 
of  Northampton,  and  by  her  had  five  children  : — namely,  Solomofiy  after- 
wards the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  ;  Israel,  distinguished  in 
civil  life,  and  an  officer  of  note  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ;  and  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ashleyt  of 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Williams'  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Stephen  Williams,  Long  Meadow,  1716.  The  great  Salva- 
tion explained  in  several  Sermons,  1717.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon, 
1719.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Warham  Williams,  Waltham,  1723. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nehemiah  Bull,  Westfield,  1726,  [who  was  a 
native  of  Long  Island  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1723 ;  and  died  in 
1740.]  Convention  Sermon,  1726.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  1729.  The  duty  and  interest  of  a  Christian  people  to 
be  steadfast.     Directions  to  obtain  a  true  conversion,  1736. 

Mr.  Williams  died,  after  a  short  illness,  August  29,  1741,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  3'ear  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  ministry.     His  second  wife 

•Edward**  Fun.  Scrtn.— Allen's  Biog.  Diet.— Farmer's  Gen.  Reg.— Hist,  of  the  Williams 
Family. 

t  JoNATHAX  A.siiLEY  was  a  nativo  of  Wcatfield,  Mass.;  waa  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1730;  was  ordained  minister  of  Deerfield,  Mngn.,  in  ITllft;  and  di«d  in  1780,  aged  sixty -wven. 
lie  fK>n«eft«ed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  was  an  earnest,  pungent  preacher.  He  published  A  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  John  Norton  at  Deerfield,  1741 ;  [who  was  gnwluated  at  \  ale  College  in  I7Ji7, 
Mid  died  in  1778.]  A  Sermon  on  the  great  duty  of  charity,  1742;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Samuel  Kendall  at  New  Salem,  1742,  [who  was  a  native  of  Wobum;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1731 ;  and  died  January  31,  1792,  aged  eighty-four.]  A  Letter  tothe  Rev.  William 
Cooper  in  answer  to  hi?  objections  to  Mr.  Ashley's  sermon,  1743;  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Doolittle  [who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1716;  was  ordaincd.at  North- 
Wd,  Mp«.,  in  1718;  anddied  Jan.  9,  1748,  aged  fifty-four.]     Two  Sermons  at  Deerfield.,  1753. 
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Borviyed  him.    His  funeral  sermon  was  pretehed  hj  Ae  Bmw.  Jc 
Edwards,  from  Matthew  xiv.  12 ;  and  was  published. 

The  following  extraot  firom  Mr.  Bdwaids'  ssfnAm,   eoDtuas  tht 
extended  view  of  his  character,  that  is  known  to  haye  been  ftinuslMd  bj 
any  of  his  contemporaries : — 

''  God  has  now  taken  away  from  you  an  able  and  fkithAil  mintstar  of  the  Vew  Taila- 
ment,— one  that  has  long  been  a  father  to  you  and. a  fkther  in  onr  Israel;  a  peraoB  ot 
uncommon  natural  abilities  and  distinguished  learning,  a  great  dlTlne,  of  teiy  eamr 
prehensive  knowledge,  and  of  a  solid,  accurate  jud^neot.  Judidoiisaeas  and  wisdom 
were  eminently  his  character.  He  was  one  of  emineut  gifts,  qualitying  bim  Ar  al 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  there  appeared  a  savour  orholmeas  In  his  exer- 
cise of  those  gifts,  both  in  public  and  in  private;  so  that  he  improved  them  as  a  ser- 
vant of  Christ  and  a  man  of  Grod.  He  was  not  nef^Jgent  of  the  talents  which  his  Lord 
had  conunittcd  to  him;  you  need  not  be  told  with  what  constant  diligence  he  impror- 
ed  them,  how  studious  at  home,  and  how  laborious  In  his  public  work.  He  ever 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  to  which  he  was  called :  the  m!ni«kry  which  he  had  reoelT- 
ed  of  the  Lord  he  took  h^  to  Ailfll,  and  pursued  it  with  a  constant,  and  steadfiuty 
even  mind,  through  all  his  difficulties. 

**  Tou  know  his  manner  of  addressing  Heaven  in  his  public  prayers  with  yon  andfbr 
you;  with  what  sanctity,  humility,  faith  and  fervency,  ne  seemed  to  apply  hhnself  (o 
the  rather  of  Lights,  from  time  to  time,  when  he  stood  in  this  desk,  as  your  month  to 
God;  and  interceding  (br  you,  pleading  with  God  through  the  grace  and  merits  oft 
glorious  Mediator.  And  you  know  his  manner  of  applying  himself  to  you,  when  Is 
came  to  you,  fVom  time  to  time,  in  the  name  of  the  hwta, 

'*  In  his  public  ministry,  he  mainly  insisted  on  the  most  weighty  and  hnpovtsul 
things  of  religion;  ho  was  eminently  an  evangelical  preacher;  evangelical  sn^ecti 
seemed  to  be  his  delight.  Christ  was  the  great  subject  of  his  preaching:  and  he  nmeh 
insisted  on  those  things  that  did  nearly  concern  the  essence  and  power  of  religion;  sad 
had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  judiciouslv  and  clearly  handling  the  doctrines  he  insisted  sa, 
and  treating  properly  whatever  subject  he  took  in  hand;  and  of  selecting  the  OMSt 
weighty  arguments  and  motives  to  enforce,  and  set  home  those  tidngs  that  concen 
Christian  experience  and  practice.  His  subjects  were  always  weighty,  and  M§  manaw 
of  treating  them  peculiarly  happy,  showing  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  his  Jndf 
ment,  and  ever  breathing  forth  tno  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  tUnci  be 
delivered,  on  his  heart.  His  sermons  were  none  of  them  mean,  but  were  all  wise,  solll 
compositions.    His  words  were  none  of  them  vain,  but  all  were  weighty." 

Br.  Charles  Channoy,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  writes  thus : — 

''  I  have  read  all  Mr.  Stoddard's  writings,  but  have  never  been  able  to  see  in  thesi 
that  strength  of  genius  some  have  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatfl^,  Us 
son-in-law,  I  believe  to  have  been  the  greater  mau ,  and  I  am  ready  to  think  greater  than 
any  of  bis  own  sons,  though  they  were  all  men  of  more  than  common  understanding.*' 

William  Williams  ^  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatfield,  was  bom 
May  11,  1688  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1705  ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Weston,  November  2,  1709  ;  and  was  dismissed  by 
a  mutual  council,  October,  24,  1750.  After  his  dismission,  he  remained  in 
the  parish,  and  treated  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,*  with 
uniform  consideration  and  kindness.  He  died  March  6,  1760,  aged  seventy- 
two.  He  published  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  David  Hall,  Sutton, 
1729 ;  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1737 ;  at  the  execution  of  P.  Kennison 
for  burglary,  1738  ;  on  Saving  faith ;  at  the  Election,  1741 ;  on  the  death 
of  Caleb  Lyman,  1742;  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1745.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Stoddard,  daughter  of  the  Hev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
and  the  eldest  sister  of  his  father's  second  wife.  They  had  eight  children — 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.     The  eldest  son,  William,  was  born  in  1713 ; 


*  Samuel  Woodwuio  was  a  native  of  Newton:  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1748;  w*. 
ordained  at  Weston,  September  25,  1751 ;  and  died  October  6,  1782,  aged  fifty-six.  He  publkh- 
ed  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Wheeler,  Harvard,  1759;  A  Sermon  at  Ui«  ordinatimi 
of  John  Marsh,  Wethersfield,  1774;  Commemoiatiye  Sermon  at  Lexington,  1779;  Sermon  on 
oocasion  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  Woodward,  1782. 
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was  one  of  ike  fint  settlors  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  was  a  Colonel  in  the 
Frencli  war»  a  Judge  of  the  Court  in  Berkshire  county,  &e.,  &o.  He  died 
June,  1788,  aged  scventj-fiye.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Buokminster  of  Rutland,  Mass.,  the  grandfather  of  the 
the  late  Kev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  of  Boston ;  another  to  the  Rev. 
John  Seceombe,*  and  a  third  to  Col.  Oliver  Partridge  of  Hatfield. 

The  other  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield,  who  were 
clergymen, — ^namely,  Br.  Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Rev. 
l^lisha  Williams,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  will  form,  each  a  distinct  subject, 

chronologioal  order. 


-»♦- 


SAMUEL  LEE.f 

1686—1691. 

Samuel  Lie   was  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year  1625.    He 

ore  the  name  of  his  father,  who  was  a  person  of  great  respectability,  and 

e  inherited  from  him  a  large  estate.     Having  been,  for  some  time,  a  pupil 

rt  St.  Paul's  school,   he  was  sent,  in   1640,  to  the  University  of  O^ord, 

here  he  remained  till  1648,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

e  was  soon  settled  in  a  Fellowship  in  Wadham  College ;  and,  in  1656, 

as  appointed  Proctor  of  the  University.     He  was  at  that  time  a  lecturer 

Ghneat  St.  Helen's  church  in  London.     He  was  not  silenced  for  noncon- 

rmity,  as  he  had  no   preferment  to  lose.     After  the  death  of  the  Rev. 

ohn  Rowe,  minister  of  a  private  nonconformist  congregation  in  Hoibom, 

ondon,)  which  took  place  in  1677,  he  became  associated  with  the  oele- 

ated   Theophilus  Gule,  as  pastor  of  that  church ;  but  he  could  not  have 

^stained  his  connection  with  it  long,    as,  in  September,  1679,  we  find  him 

^^ttled  at  Bignal,  near  Bicester,  in  Oxfordshire.     He  was  afterwards,  for 

<:nne  years,  minister  of  an  Independent  church,  at  Newington  Green,  near 

«ndon.     He  was  strongly  advised  to  enter  the  Established  Church,  but  he 

conscientious  scruples  which  forbade  him  to  entertain  the  idea.     Being 

^>prehensive   of  a   still  further  invasion   of  the   rights  of  conscience,  he 

solved  to  migrate  to  New  England ;  and   accordingly,  in   the  summer  of 

86,  he  landed  on  our  shores.     Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  employed 

preach  in  the  town   of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island ;  and,  on  the  organization 

a  churoh  there  in  May,  1687,   he  was   chosen  its  pastor.     His  ministry, 

however,  in   connection  with   that  church,    was  very  brief.     As  he  came 

^i-ther  to  escape  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  so,  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  by 

'^^liich  a  different  state  of  things  had  been  brought  about,  he  resolved  to 

^^tum  to  his  native  country.     He  accordingly  set  out  to  return  in  1691 ; 

^^t  he  was  destined  never  again  to  set  foot  on  English  ground.     He  was 

*JoH]i  SxccoxBB  was  a  native  of  Medford;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728;  was 

^ndained  miBister  of  Hanrard,  October  10,  1733 ;  was  dismissed  September  7,  1 757 ;  and  preached 

^^uqr  7«an  after,  at  Halifax,  Nova-Scotia,  where  he  died  in  1792,  aged  eighty-four.    He  pab- 

*^ilMd  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Halifax  on  the  death  of  Abigail,  wife  <n  Jonathan  Beloher,  Esq., 

fWood^s  Aihenas  Oxon.,  II. — Noncon.  Mem.,  I. — Mather's  Mag.,  III. — Aooonnt  of  the 
Qrisin  of  Bristol.— Allen's  Biog.  Diet. 
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oaptnred  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried  into  St.  Maloe  in  Aaaee, 
where  he  died  about  the  close  of  the  year  1691.  He  was  buried  oatridi 
of  the  city  as  a  heretic.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  before  he  auled,  he  toU 
his  wife  that  he  had  viewed  a  star  which,  aooording  to  the  rules  of  astro- 
logy, presaged  captivity. 

Mr.  Lee  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  Then 
was  scarcely  a  department  of  knowledge,  whether  in  literature,  seienoe  or 
art,  into  which  he  had  not  penetrated.  He  devoted  great  attention  at  one 
period  to  the  study  of  astrology ;  but  he  afterwards  testified  his  disappro- 
bation of  it,  by  burning  a  hundred  books  which  related  to  the  sabjeet.  He 
was  conscientiously  a  nonconformist,  but  was  far  removed  from  every  thii^ 
like  bigotry.  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  benevolence,  and  the  poor  were 
very  often  sharers  of  his  bounty.  In  a  manuscript  treatise  on  the  elevenftk 
chapter  of  the  Kevelation,  he  expressed  his  belidT  that  the  period  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  would  end  between  1716  and  1786,  and  that  the 
broad  wings  of  the  eagle  mean  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Lee's  publications : — Chronicon  Ceatrense ; 
an  exact  chronology  of  all  the  Rulers  of  Cheshire  and  Chester  in  Church 
and  State,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  1656.  Orbis  Miracnlua,  or 
the  temple  of  Solomon  portrayed  by  Scripture  light,  folio,  [printed  at-ths 
expense  of  the  University,]  1659.  De  excidio  Anti*Christi,  folio,  1659. 
A  Sermon  on  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  oamal  relations, 
1661.  Contemplations  on  mortality,  1669.  A  Sermon  on  secret  prayer, 
1674.  The  visibility  of  the  true  church,  1675.  The  triumph  of  mercy  in 
the  chariot  of  praise :  a  BiBcourse  of  secret  and  preventing  mercies,  1677. 
Two  Dbcourses  on  the  mournful  state  of  the  church,  with  a  prospect  of  her 
dawning  of  glory,  1679.  A  Dissertation  on  the  ancient  and  suecesBive  stale 
of  the  Jews-,  with  Scripture  evidence  of  their  future  conversion,  and  estab- 
lishment in  their  own  land.  [This  is  printed  with  Fletcher's  Israel  Redux.] 
1679.  The  joy  of  faith,  1689.  Answer  to  many  queries  relative  to 
America,  to  its  natural  productions,  diseases,  &o.,  1690.  The  great  day 
of  judgment:  A  Sermon  preached  before  a  Court  at  Bristol,  1695. 

He  also  wrote  a  Preface  to  John  Rowe's'  Immanuel,  with  his  Life.  Ss 
*'  Triumph  of  Mercy"  was  much  read  in  New  England,  and  an  edition  of 
it  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1718. 

Cotton  Mather  describes  Mr.  Lee's  character  as  follows  : — 

'*  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  if  Learning  ever  merited  a  statue,  this  great  man  has 
as  rich  an  one  due  to  him,  as  can  be  erectea;  for  it  must  be  granted  that  hardljever  a 
more  universally  learned  person  trod  the  American  strand. 

"  Live,  O  rare  Lee;  live,  if  not  in  our  works,  yet  in  thine  own:  ten  or  twelve  of 
which  that  have  seen  the  light,  will  immortalize  thee.  But  above  all,  thy  Book  '  De 
Excidio  Anti-Christi'  shall  survive  and  assist  the  funeral  of  the  monster,  whose 
nativity  is  therein,  with  such  exquisite  study,  calculated;  and  thy  Book  entitled 
'Orbis  Miraculum,  or  The  Temple  of  Solomon,'  shall  proclaim  thee  to  be  a  mUmde 
Ibr  thy  vast  knowledge,  and  a  pillar  in  the  Temple  of  thy  God." 
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CHARLES    MORTON* 

1686—1698. 

Charles  Morton  was  bom  at  Pendavy,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
England,  in  the  year  1626.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Morton,  who,  after  having  been  ejected  from  one  place  for  hb  nonconform- 
ity, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  became  the  minister  of  St.  Mary 
Ovary's,  in  Southwark,  where  he  died.  He  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  at  Morton  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Mor- 
ton, who  was  Secretary  to  King  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Two  of  his  brothers  were  clergymen.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  sent  by  his  grandfather  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  vigorous  and  successful  application  to  study,  and  at 
the  same  time,  like  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  great  royalist,  showed  him- 
self very  zealous  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church.  When  the 
eivil  wars  came  on,  he  was  led  to  make  observations  on  the  comparative 
degrees  of  morality  evinced  by  the  two  great  parties,  favourable  to  the  par- 
ty that  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parliament ;  and  this  led  him  into  a  course 
of  inquiry  that  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  Puritan.  While  he  was  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College,  he  was  much  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  department  of  mathematics.  After  leaving  College,  he  became 
the  minister  of  Bllsland, — the  place  from  which  his  father  had  been  previous- 
ly ejected  for  nonconformity ;  and  here  he  lived  as  a  conformist  several 
jears.  After  being  ejected  from  this  living  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1662,  he  retired  to  the  parish  of  St.  Ives,  where  ho  lived  in  a  small  house 
^  his  own,  and  preached  privately  to  a  few  people  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
JHere  he  continued  till  the  great  fire  in  London,  which  occasioned  him  a 
Seavy  loss,  and,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  removed  to  the  city  with  a 
lew  to  superintend  the  management  of  his  concerns.  Through  the  influ- 
of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  now  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
-tfseaching  youth,  for  which  he  possessed  extraordinary  qualifications.  With 
his  view  he  settled  at  Newington  Green,  where  he  educated  a  large  num- 
T  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  were  afterwards  distinguished  in  both 
horch  and  State.  He  was  not  only  a  highly  accomplished  scholar,  but  he 
a  remarkable  facility  at  communicating  knowledge,  and  rendered  him- 
ilf  a  great  favourite  with  his  pupils  by  his  winning  and  agreeable  manners, 
object  in  establishing  this  school,  was  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  to 
dissenters,  the  privileges  of  the  National  Universities,  from  which  they 
'were  excluded ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  not  only  carried  his  pupils 
tlirough  the  ordinary  literary  and  scientific  course,  but  also  gave  lectures 
^  those  who  were  preparing  for  professional  life. 

Mr.  Morton  continued  at  Newington  Green,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
^truction,  twenty  years.  But  at  length,  in  consequence  of  being  subject- 
^  to  repeated  and  embarrassing  processes  from  the  Bishops'  Courts,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  this  employment.  And,  as  the  aspect  of 
pablio  affairs  in  England,  at  that  time,  promised  little  either  for  his,  comfort 
or  oaefulness,  he  quickly  came  to  the  resolution  of  casting  in  his  lot  with 

•Koooon.  Mem.y  I.-— Boddingion's  Hut.  of  ih«  Fbit  ebiudi^  Charlestown. 
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the  adventurers  to  New  England.  It  had  been  intimated  to  him  that  if  he 
were  to  remove  hither,  he  might  probably  succeed  to  the  Presidency  of 
Harvard  College  ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  influence  in  induc- 
ing him  to  emigrate.  But  when  he  arrived,  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  was  so  much  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  course  pur- 
sued by  James  the  Second,  that  it  was  thought  at  least  inexpedient  to  place 
at  the  head  of  the  College  one  so  obnoxious  to  the  government  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. The  office  of  Vice  President,  however,  was  created  for  him  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  would  have  been  chosen  President,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged.  Ho  read  lectures  on  Philosophy  at  his  own  house,  whieli 
were  attended  not  only  by  several  young  men  who  followed  him  to  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  but  also  by  a  number  of  students 
from  the  College.  This,  however,  gave  ofi'ence  to  the  Corporation,  which 
led  him,  after  a  short  time,  to  discontinue  it. 

Mr.  Morton  arrived  in  this  country  in  July,  1686,  and  on  the  5th  of 
November  following,  was  solemnly  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  at 
Charlestown.  The  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  had  been 
observed  until  this  time,  was  now  dispensed  with,  at  Mr.  Morton's  own 
request ;  though  some  of  the  ministers  present  seem  not  to  have  readily 
fallen  in  with  the  omission.  Mr.  Morton  preached  on  the  occasion,  from 
Romans  i.  16  ;  and  in  his  sermon  alluded  very  pithily  to  the  5th  of  Noveai- 
bcr,  the  day  of  his  ordination,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  Thanksgiving 
in  England  for  deliverance  from  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

Mr.  Morton  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he  was  settled  as  minister  of 
Charlestown ;  and  he  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  there 
about  ten  years.     In  1694,  after  his  vigour  had  begun  manifestly  to  abate, 
an  effort  was  made  to  procure  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  then  a  recent  grad- 
uate at  Cambridge,  to  be  his  colleague  ;  but  Mr.  P.  declined  the  proposal 
from  a  wish  to  remain  longer  at  the  College  ;  and  a  second  movement  seems 
to  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  same  object,  but  without  any  better 
success.     After  this,  in  May,  1697,  a  call  was  made  to  Mr.  Simon  Brad* 
street ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  declined  at  that  time,  though  he  subse- 
quently became  the  pastor  of  the  church.     Mr.  Morton,  therefore,  remained 
without  a  colleague  to  the  close  of  life.     During  his  last  year  his  health 
was  in  a  very  precarious  state.     Judge  SewalVs  last  interview  with  him  was 
on  the  8th  of  April,  and  he  afterwards  made  the  following  record  of  it : — 

'*  I  was  told  he  was  asleep;  but  went  in,  and  when  I  drew  nigh  bis  bedside,  h» 
earnestly  stretched  out  his  flaming  hand  to  me,  and  strove  to  speak,  but  could  not.  1 
think  the  flrst  I  heard  him  say  was,  '  I  Sir.'  I  asked  him  how  he  did  in  such  lone* 
illness.  He  at  first  said, — *  That  which  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured  j'  but  seem^ 
presently  after  to  correct  himsetf  and  say, — '  I  desire  particularly  to  submit  to  th& 
hand  of  God.'    A  while  after  I  said, — *  You  cannot  speak  to  me,  but  you  can  speak  to 


could  receive  them  and  live  up  to  them  !'  Before  this,  he  said  something  about  his 
man  Tiler, — that  he  heard  he  was  become  a  new  man.  When  I  took  leave  be  said,  *  I 
wish  you  well,  and  all  your  family.'  I  told  him  I  doubted  not  but  that  I  should  fare 
the  better  for  his  blessing." 

Mr.  Morton  died  on  the  11th  of  April,  1698,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  the  14th ;  and  was  attended  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  Court,  the  officers  of  the  College,  (of  which  he  was  Vioe 
President,)  and  the  students  who  preceded  the  hearse  and  led  the  proces- 
sion.   He  left  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
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Haryard  College,  for  the  benefit  of  the  College,  and  left  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  hifl  executor  to  dispose  of  ''all  his  philosophical  writings,  sermon 
notes,  pamphlets,  mathematical  instruments,  and  other  rarities." 

He  published  the  following  works  : — The  Little  Pelce  Maker.  Foolish 
Pride,  the  Make-Bait,  1674.  A  Discourse  on  improving  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  (a  part  of  which,  on  sea  sand  for  manure,  is  printed  in  the  Phi- 
OBophical  Transactions  for  April,  1675.)  The  way  of  good  men  for  wise 
men  to  walk  in,  1681.  The  gaming  humour  considered  and  reproved,  1684. 
Debts  discharged ;  with  some  meditations  in  metre,  1684.  Season  Birds : 
aa  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Jeremiah  viii.  7.  Meditations  on  the  Hist- 
ory of  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  Exodus,  &c.  The  spirit  of  man  :  Medi- 
litions  on  I.  Thess.  v.  23.  Of  common  places,  or  memorial  books.  Con- 
nderations  on  the  new  river.  Letter  to  a  friend  to  prove  money  not  so 
leeessary  as  imagined.  The  Ark,  its  loss  and  recovery.  Most  of  these 
rorks  are  brief,  as  he  was  a  great  enemy  to  large  volumes,  and  used  often 
o  say, — '  *  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil.  '*  Two  of  his  manuscripts  are  still  pre- 
erred  in  this  country  ;  one,  entitled  '*  Compendium  physical  ex  authoribus 
xtractum,"  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society's  Library ;  the  other, 
ntitled  "  A  complete  system  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  general  and  special/' 
D  the  Library  of  Bowdoin  College. 
I>r.  Galamy  says  of  Mr.  Morton, — 

**  He  was  of  a  healthy  constitution,  of  a  sweet  natural  temper,  and  of  a  generous 
lublic  spirit;  an  indefatigable  friend;  a  pious,  learned,  ingenious,  useful  man; 
eloved  and  valued  by  all  who  knew  him/' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  John  Dunton,  a  man 
rbo  had  some  celebrity  in  his  day,  who  came  to  Boston  shortly  after  Mr. 
dorton's  arrival  in  the  country  : — 

**  Upon  my  coming  to  Boston,  I  heard  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  so  much  colebrat- 
d  in  England  for  his  piety  and  learning,  was  just  arrived  from  England,  and  with 
Jm  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Morton,  the  physician.  The  news  of  Mr.  Morton's  arrival  was 
eoeived  hore  with  extraordinary  joy  by  the  i)eople  in  general ;  and  they  had  reason  for 
t,  for  besides  his  being  a  useful* man  in  fitting  young  men  for  the  ministry,  he  always 
;»ve  a  mighty  character  of  New  England ,  which  occasioned  many  to  fly  to  it  IVom  the 
leraccution  which  was  then  ragin;;  in  London.  •  •  •  I  know  it  would  bo  pro- 
mnptuous  in  me  to  draw  Mr.  Morton's  charact<ir;  yet,  being  personally  acquainted 
rith  him,  I  cannot  but  attempt  something  like  it.  Ills  conversation  showed  him  a 
jentleman:  he  was  the  very  soul  of  philosophy;  the  several  manuscripts  he  writ  for 
he  use  of  his  private  academy  sufhciently  showed  this.  He  was  the  repository  of  all 
krta  and  sciences,  and  of  the  graces  too.  His  discourses  were  not  stale  and  studied, 
lat  always  new  and  occasional  j  for  whatever  subject  was  at  any  time  started,  he  had 
ktfll  some  pleasant  and  pert  story  for  it.  His  sermons  were  high,  but  not  soaring; 
Mractical,  but  not  low;  his  memory  was  vast  as  his  knowledge,  yet  (so  great  was  his 
humility)  he  knew  it  the  least  of  any  man;  he  was  as  free  from  pride  as  ignorance, 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  a  man's  religion  by  his  charity,  (and  can  we  go  by  a  surer 
mle  I)  he  was  a  sincere  Christian." 
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JOHN  WILLIAMS.* 

« 

1686—1729. 

John  Williams  was  the  grandson  of  Robert  WilliamB,  who  esme  to 
is  country  and  settled  in  Roxbury,  abont  the  year  1638.  He  was  the  son 
Samuel  Williams,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  who  was  a  man  of  conaiderabk 
pute,  and  held  the  office  of  Deacon  in  the  ohoroh  at  Rozboij  for  many 
ITS,  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Theoda  Park.  He  waa  bom  at 
>xbury,  December  10,  1644.  Through  the  generosity  of  his  honoured 
d  pious  maternal  grandfather,  Deacon  William  Park,  he  receiyed  a  lib- 
il  education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  OoUege  in  1683.  He 
a  preaching  in  Deerficld,  Mass.,  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1686; 
}ugh  his  ordination  did  not  take  place  till  the  17th  of  October,  1688. 
ortly  after  his  settlement,  he  was  married  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  Eleanr 
ither  of  Northampton,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, — seven  aons  and 
0  daughters. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Williams*  ministry,  the  ooaotry  was  far 
im  being  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  Deerfield  was  a  frontier 
;tlemcnt,  constantly  exposed  to  their  ferocious  attacks.  In  the  beginning 
1704,  information  was  received  from  Col.  Schuyler  of  Albany,  thai  the 
emy  were  meditating  an  attack  upon  Deerfield ;  and  the  government  at 
3  solicitation  of  Mr.  Williams,  ordered  twenty  soldiers  as  a  guard.  On 
8  night  of  the  28th  of  February,  the  watch  patrolled  the  streets ;  but, 
fore  morning,  fell  asleep.  Three  hundred  French  and  Indians  from  Can- 
a,  under  the  command  of  Major  Hertel  de  Rouville,  who  had  been 
vering  about  the  town  for  some  time,  took  advantage  of  the  unfiiithfolness 
the  guard  to  surprise  the  garrison.  A  party  of  Indians  broke  open  Mr. 
illiams'  house,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
akencd,  he  snatched  his  pistol  from  the  tester,  and  presented  it  to  the 
east  of  the  foremost  Indian  ;  but,  providentially,  it  missed  fire.  The  sav- 
es then  seized  and  bound  him,  while  two  of  his  children  and  a  negro 
iman  of  his  family  were  murdered  at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  His  wife 
d  all  his  children,  except  his  eldest  son,  with  himself,  were  compelled 
mediately  to  begin  their  march  towards  Canada.  His  wife,  who  had 
ircely  recovered  from  a  late  confinement,  in  wading  a  small  river  on  the 
3ond  day,  fell  down  from  exhaustion,  and  was  shortly  after  despatched 
a  single  blow  of  a  tomahawk.  A  few  hours  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Wil- 
ms had  been  suffered  to  walk  with  her  a  short  distance,  when  they  com- 
bed and  encouraged  each  other,  by  talking  of  the  precious  hopes  which 
iristianity  inspires  of  a  glorious  world  to  come.  Her  remains  were  soon 
:er  recovered  by  a  party  from  Deerfield,  and  brought  back  for  burial ;  and 
e  place  where  they  were  laid  is  marked  by  a  monument,  the  inscription 
on  which  is  still  legible.  About  twenty  other  prisoners  were  murdered, 
cause  their  bodily  strength  was  found  inadequate  to  the  march.  At  length, 
ier  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  through  the  wilderness,  during  which 
was  constantly  witnessing  the  most  heart-rending  scenes,  he  arrived  in 
inada.  He  was  now  treated  by  the  French,  not  only  with  great  humanity, but 

*  Redeemed  Captiye.— Historj  of  the  WUliami  familj. 
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with  marked  oooriesj ;  though,  daring  his  residence  here,  he  had  to  eneovn- 
ter  severe  trials  from  the  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  that  were  made  to 
convert  him  to  Bomanism.     His  Indian  master,  finding  all  other  expedients 
to  fail,  at  length  raised  his  hatchet  over  his  head,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death,  if  he  did  not  cro8s  himself  and  kiss  the  crucifix.     But  he  stood 
firm  to  his  principles,  and  the  Indian  did  not  execute  his  threat.     Mr.  Wil- 
liams, after  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  in  this  sketch, 
was  finally  redeemed  from  savage  hands  by  Governor  Vaudreuil,  and  arrived 
safely  in  Boston  on  the  21st  of  November,  1706,  in  a  vessel  which  had  been 
sent  to  Quebec  by  Governor  Dudley.     The  number  of  captives  who  left  Can- 
^ulm  at  the  same  time  was  fifty-seven,  among  whom  were  two  of  Mr.  Williams' 
children.     He  had  a  daughter,  Eunice^  ten  years  of  age,  and  many  friends 
MSid  neighbours  left  behind,  and  he  earnestly  solicited  hb  Christian  friends 
pray  that  God  would  mercifully  interpose  for  their  deliverance. 
Mr.  Williams  did  not  immediately  return  to  Deerfield,  after  his  release 
rom  captivity ;  and  he  probably  had  some  doubts  whether  he  should  resume 
b  former  charge.     But,  on  the  30th  of  November,   1706, — nine  or  ten 
s  after  his  arrival  at  Boston,  the  town  of  Deerfield  chose  commissioners 
^^ '  to  go  down  to  the  Bay,  and,  in  their  behalf,  to  act  and  treat  with  him  in 
^i^rder  to  his  resettlement  with  them  again  in  the  work  of  the  ministry." 
r  serious  consideration,  he  accepted  the  call, — though  the  war  was  still 
with  unabated  fury,  and  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  a  constant  state 
I  alarm. 
Mr.  Williams  was  married  again,  soon  after  his  second  settlement  at  Deer- 
eld,  to  Abigail  Allen,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  a  cousin  of  his  former 
'e.     By  this  marriage  he  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Williams'  salary  was,  for  some  time,  probably  too  small  to  support 
im ;  and  the  General  Court  allowed  him  two  islands  in  Connecticut  river, 
jpposite  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Deerfield, — now  called  Corse's  and 
mead's  islands,  containing  between  thirty  and  forty  acres,  in  consequence 
1  bis  petitioning  in  behalf  of  the  town  for   an  extension  of  its  territories, 
n  1707,  the  town  voted*  to  build  him  a  house  "  as  big  as  Ensign  Sheldon's, 
a  back  room  as  big  as  may  be  thought  convenient."     In  1724-25,  they 
^^K-stnifested   their  continued  attachment  by  voting  to  furnish  his  wood,  in 
^^dition  to  his  salary,   and  to  procure   him  "the  value  of  sixty  ordinary 
Xoids  in  the  year." 

In  connection  with  his  professional  duties,  he  is  said  to  have  given  much 

attention  to  scientific  subjects.     He  left  behind  him  various  productions  in 

^>3tniiscript,  some   of  which  are  of  no  small  interest, — showing  that  ho  had 

*^  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and  had  made   very  respectable  progress  m 

^Utoral  science. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Williams'  publications  : — Warnings  to  the  unclean : 
A  Sermon  preached  at  Springfield  at  the  execution  of  Sarah  Smith,  1698. 
God  in  the  camp  ;  or  the  only  way  for  a  people  to  engage  the  presence  of 
God  with  their  armies :  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1706.  The 
redeemed  captive  returning  to  Zion  :  a  faithful  history  of  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  the  captivity  and  deliverance  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  &c.,  1706. 
A  serious  word  to  the  posterity  of  holy  men,  calling  upon  them  to  exalt 
tkeir  fathers'  God  :  Being  the  abstract  of  a  number  of  Sermons,  1729. 
He  preached  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  convention  of  ministers  in  Mas- 
nchusetts  in  1728;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  published. 


jg0    *  TBIiaTAfiIA»^06mSMil2nOVAL. 

This  venerable  man  was  seised  witli  a  At  of  apopldcf  <hi'ttii/Mliilii|fil 
June  9th,  1729,  which  deprived  him  at  (meeof  tlie  exeidb^d^MMMM 
the  power  of  speecl^  and  terminated  his  fib  liiree  days  aflkerJ '  dtf  MWd 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Ohauney  of  HatAeld.    ' 

The  following  obituary  notice,  written,  as  it  would  seem,  bjf  OM  cf  Mr. 
Williams*  parishioners,  appeared  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  AmAj  aflflr 
hb  death : — 


"God  who  first  sent  him  to  as,  and  Inclined  his  heart  to  srttle  with  ns  in  <mr. 
beginning,  hath  made  him  a  great  blessing  unto  ns.  His  heart  wai  engiflsd  In  Ui 
work,  and  was  abundant  in  his  labonrs,  both  fai  ssasoo  and  oat  of  asaaeil,  pishily, 
fbithftilly  and  frequently  warning,  arging  and  instmctiag  both  elder  and  yeniviriislo 
piety  and  perseverance  in  it.  He  was  maoh  In  prayer  and  slngolariy  gifted  is  ft. 
We  hope,  through  grace,  he  hath  left  many  seals  of  nis  ministry  among  ns. 

**  The  Divine  Providence  which  fixed  his  post  in  one  of  the  frontier  towMs  of  tti 
Province,  fitted  him  for  it  by  giving  him  patienoe  and  eheerftdness  of  spirit;  so  that 
he  was  wonderfully  carried  through  all  the  difflcaltles,  distractions  and  dangecs  that 
he  encountered.  And  his  prayers,  counsel  and  ezaniple  did  not  a  little  eonlrilvls  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  his  people  frOm  time  to  time." 

Mr.  Williams*  second  wife  died  June  21, 1754,  and  is  bnried  by  tbe  sUe 
of  her  husband  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Deerfield.  She  WMbon 
October  17,  1672.    Her  funeral  sermon  also  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  lb. 

Chauncy  of  Hadley. 

Three  of  Mr.  Williams'  sons  (all  by  the  first  marriage,)  were  lu|^ 
respectable  clergymen.  Eleazar,  who  was  absent  from  Deerfield,  tribsn 
the  town  was  destroyed,  was  bom  July  1,  1688 ;  was  graduated  at  Harraid 
College  in  1708 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohurch  at  Mansfield,  Gonn., 
October  10.  1710 ;  was  married  to  Mary  Hobart ;  and  died  September  21, 
1742,  aged  fifty-four.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in 
1723,  which  was  published.  Stephen  forms  the  subject  of  a  distinct  arti- 
cle. Warham  was  bom  September  7,  1699,  was  carried  oaptiye  with  his 
father  to  Canada,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old ;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1719;  studied  theology  under  the  Rey.  Solomon  Stoddard 
of  Northampton,  who  was  married  to  his  mate]^nal  grandmother ;  was 
ordained  minister  of  Watertown,  West  Precinct,  (now  Waltham,)  June  11, 
1723;  was  married  to  Abigail  Leonard  of  Newton,  May  23,  1728;  and 
died  June  22,  1751.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1751,  from  II.  Thess.  i.  7.  As  he  was  pronouncing  the  bene- 
diction, he  was  struck  with  palsy ;  and,  though  he  lingered  somewhat  more 
than  four  months,  he  never  recovered.  His  wife  died  September  18,  17iB9, 
aged  eighty-six. 

Mr.  Williams'  daughter,  Eunice^  was  bom  Septemqer  17, 1696,  and  was 
carried  captive  to  Canada,  when  she  was  in  her  eighth  year.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Williams  was  redeemed,  she  was  left  among  the  Indians,  and  no  money 
could  procure  her  redemption.  She  soon  forgot  the  English  language,  mar- 
ried an  Indian,  and  became  thoroughly  conformed  to  Indian  views  and 
habits.  On  one  occasion  she  visited  Deerfield,  in  her  Indian  dress.  On  a 
Sabbath  morning,  while  there,  she  was  induced  to  attend  meeting  in  her 
father's  church,  and  submitted  to  be  dressed  after  the  English  fashion  ;  but, 
in  the  afternoon,  she  indignantly  threw  off  the  strange  attire,  and  resumed 
her  Indian  blanket.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  her  to  return  to  civil- 
ized life,  but  without  the  least  success.  In  1740,  she  made  her  first  visit  to 
her  brother  Stephen  at  Longmeadow.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  was 
prevailed  on  to  come  to  Albany ;  and  she  resolutely  determined  to  come  no 
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ftrther,  lest  she  should  be  detained  ;  but  she  and  her  husband  (whose  name 
was  John  de  Kogers)  were  finally  persuaded  to  visit  Longmeadow  to  meet 
other  members  of  the  family.  Finding  that,  although  they  were  urged  to 
stay,  no  compulsion  was  used  towards  them,  they  came  the  next  year  with 
two  children,  and  remained  several  months,  visiting  their  friends  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  offered  them  a  tract  of  land, 
if  they  would  plant  themselves  in  New  England,  but  she  positively  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  endanger  her  soul.  She  visited  Longmeadow 
twice  afterwards.     She  died  about  1786,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Est  her ,  another  of  Mr.  Williams'  daughters,  was  bom  April  10,  1691, 
was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  with  her  father,  and  was  carried  to  Quebec 
tnd  educated  there.  She  returned  and  married  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meacham 
of  Coventry,  Conn.,  became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  and  died 
March  12,  1751.  Mr.  Meacham  was  a  native  of  Enfield,  Conn.;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1710;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Coventry 
in  October,  1714 ;  and  died  December  16,  1752,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Abigail,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Williams  by  his  second  marriage,  was  bom 
September  7,  1708 ;  was  first  married  to  Col.  Hinsdale,  who  died  in  1768  ; 
was  afterwards  married  to  Col.  Benjamin  Hall  of  Cheshire,  who  died  in 
1773  ;  and  after  his  death  was  married  to  Hon.  Ebenezer  Silliman  of  Fair- 
field. Afler  Judge  Silliman's  decease,  she  returned  to  Deerfield,  where  she 
died  December  8,  1781.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  Hinsdale  and  buried 
beside  those  of  her  first  husband. 


-♦♦- 


NEHEMIAH*  AND  THOMASf  WALTER. 

1688—1750. 
1718—1724. 

Nehemiah  Walter  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  December,  1663.  His 
parents  were  originally  from  Lancashire,  England.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  his  native  country ;  and  such  was  his  proficiency 
in  the  Latin  language,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  could  converse  in  it 
fluently.  As  early  as  the  year  1679,  his  father,  Thomas  Walter,  came  to 
New  England  and  settled  in  Boston.  He  first  put  his  son  to  Icam  a  trade, 
but  finding  that  his  tendencies  were  decidedly  intellectual  and  literary,  he 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cheever,  who,  after  a  short 
tune,  pronounced  him  well  fitted  for  College.  He  soon  entered  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  graduated  in  1684. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  became  domes- 
ticated in  a  French  family,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  their  language.  He 
did  acquire  it  in  great  perfection ;  insomuch  that  he  was  enabled  in  the  later 
periods  of  his  life,  to  preach  to  a  Society  of  French  Protestants  in  Boston, 
in  the  absence  of  their  pastor.  After  his  retum  from  Nova  Scotia,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  a  Fellow 
rf  the  College. 

*  Iif«  prcfaoed  to  his  Sermont  bj  Prinoe  and  Fozeroft.— Elioi*8  and  Allen's  Biog.  Diet, 
t  Obttoo  KaUitr'i  Fun.  Senn.— Bliot's  and  AUen'i  Biog.  I>ioi. 
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j|W'      -  TRINITAKIAN  COKGBEGATIOSAI.. 

John  Eliot,  wlic  was  settled  at  Roxbury,  hearing  him  preach,  vu  M 
nuioh  delighted  with  liim,  that  he  declared  ni  once  thut  he  must  have  Ub 
for  hifl  colleague.  Mr.  (afterwards  Governor)  Dadlcj  was  opposed  to  t» 
being  called  without  a  longer  trial ;  but  he  ultimately  approved  tbo  choice. 
He  was  ordained  i^  colleague  with  Eliot,  on  the  ITth  of  October,  1638, 
when  he  was  in  his  tncuty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Waller  preached  a  few  years  after  his  settlement  without  a  mann- 
saript,  according  te  the  cu»toiu  of  the  dayi  but  hia  memory  hating  be«n 
impured  by  a  severe  illness,  he  was  obliged,  from  that  time,  to  keep  his  msn- 
tuoript  before  him.  11l«  veacrabU  colleague,  who  lived  but  about  two  yearn 
ftfter  Hr.  Walter's  bettleiaeot,  cror  held  bim  in  the  highest  estiniatit>n.  and 
predicted  with  great  confidence  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lights  of  the  New  England  pulpit.  . 

About  the  year  1717,  in  oonseqnenoe,  u  tu  snppoud,  ot  czoaMin 
qiplication  to  study  and  other  laboura  incideat  to  his  profeMioii,  heuauLsii  . 
ed  a  vertigo,  which  for  some  time  rendered  him  iiuntiwhie  of  all  intoll— tail 
labour,  and  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  exercise,  fjt  his  nunistrj.  On  Hm 
occasion,  his  people  kept  a  day  of  fasUng  and  prfcyw ;  «nd.  ■»»?  niiliill|Wi ; 
and  others  from  the  Deighbonring  towns  joined  in  thw  npfdioitioas .  thai 
their  pastor  might  be  restored  to  health  and  osefaltUBS.  Aboat  tli«  mb* 
time,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  a  jottnuy,  in.oe&seqneooe  ei  hm^ 
ing  a  book  which  one  of  the  Boston  miniatera  put  into  hia  hands,  on  A* , 
importance  of  exercise ;  and  the  resnlt  was,  that  he  gndnally  reooTarod^Ut 
health,  and  was  able  to  return  to  his  accustomed  duties. 

For  about  twenty-eight  years,  Mr.  Walter  sustained  the  pastoral  offios 
without  a  colleague  ;  but,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1718,  he  had  the  pleaaan, . 
of  seeing  his  son,  Thoinat,  set  apart  to  share  with  him  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry. But  the  death  of  his  son  which  oocnrred  within  a  little  more  than 
five  years  after  his  ordination,  devolved  upon  the  father  again  the  whole  pnn- 
toral  core  ;  though  hia  people  were  corefol  to  relieve  him  by  furnishing  him 
occasional  asststance.  Both  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  were  remarkably 
continued  to  bim  ;  and  age  contributed  greatly  to  brighten  his  Christian 
graces.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1749,  he  had  so  far  declined  ae  to  be 
unable  to  leave  hia  house ;  and,  from  that  time  till  hb  death,  (September 
17,  1750,)  he  was  manifestly  tending  towards  the  grave,  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  preparation  for  Heaven.  He  suffered  little  pun,  and  most  of  his 
waking  hours  seemed  to  be  passed  in  silent  devotion.  He  was  within  three 
months  of  having  completed  his  eighty- seventh  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Walter's  publications : — The  body  of  destii 
anatomiied :  An  Essay  on  the  sense  of  indwelling  sin  in  the  regenerate- 
Lecture  at  Boston,  1707.  A  Sermon  on  the  wouderfulness  of  Christ,  1718. 
A  plain  Discourse  on  vain  thoughts,  1721.  Faithfulness  in  the  miniBtry  ; 
A  Convention  Sermon,  1723.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Holiness  of 
Heaven,  1726.  Unfruitful  hearers  detected  and  warned :  A  Sermon,  1754. 
A  Posthumous  volume  of  Sermons  on  Isaiah  LT.,  1755. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  of  Mr.  Walter,— 

"  He  wag  iodeed  an  admirable  preacher,  as  well  as  a  flne  scholBr.  Bis  dlscoureee 
were  always  studied,  and  he  delivered  thera  with  great  animatloD,  tbongh  with  a  fee- 
ble voice.  He  alivafs  had  a  very  delicate  bodily  rramc,  and  was  very  amall  of  stature. 
Hia  character  and'preaching  were  often  the  subject  of  praise  to  young  candidates. 
When  he  was  very  old,  he  preserved  the  affection  of  the  people  and  the  esteem  of  tbe 
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piklie.    Bdnf  a  naek  and  humble  Christian,  he  had  his  conversaUon  in  11^  simplicity 
ni  truth  and  stneerity  of  the  Gospel/' 

Br.  Oolman  remarked  coneeming  him, — **When  one  is  hearing  Mr. 
Walter,  it  seems  as  if  any  man  could  preach  so,  yet  few  can  equal  him.*' 
And  Mr.  Pcmberton  was  accustomed  to  say, — *'  I  know  no  man  that  in  hit 
preaching,  reconciles  perspicuity  with  accuracy,  like  Mr.  Walter." 

Mr.  Whitefield,  who  saw  Mr.  Walter  in  1740,  calls  him  a  good  old  Puri- 
tan, and  says, — **  I  had  but  little  conversation  with  him,  my  stay  was  so 
short ;  but  I  remember  he  told  me  he  was  glad  to  hear  I  said  that  man 
was  half  a  devil  and  half  a  beast." 

Mr.  Walter  was  married  in  early  life  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Increase 
Mather,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Thomas  Walter,  Nehemiah  Walter's  second  son,  was  bom  on  the  13th 

of  December,   1696,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1713.     He 

^as  ordained  as  his  father's  colleague,   on  the  19th  of  October,  1718 ;  was 

onarriod  on  the  25th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  to  Rebeckah,  daughter 

of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher*    of  Dedham  ;  and  died   January  10,  1724, 

^ed  twenty-eight.     In  his  last  illness,  he  was  for  some  time  distressed  with 

doubts  in  respect  to  his  own  personal  religion,  but  at  length  his  apprehen- 

aions  were  removed  and  he  said, — *'  I  shall  be  the  most  glorious  instance  of 

isovereign  grace  in  all  Heaven."     His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 

Cotton  Mather. 

Thomas  Walter  published  Grounds  and  rules  of  music  explained,  1721 ; 

The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel:  A  Sermon  at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  by  the 

&>ciety  for  promoting  regular  and  good  singing,  &c.,  1722  ;  The  Scriptures 

^e  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice:  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1723; 

— kn  Essay  upon  that  paradox — Infallibility  may  sometimes  mistake,  1724. 

Dr.  Eliot  says  of  him, — 

"He  possessed  a  very  extraordinary  genius,  having  all  his  father's  vivacity  and 
:^richne8s  of  imagination,  with  more  vigour  of  intellect.  When  he  was  at  College,  he 
~^"^t8  not  a  hard  student,  and  was  too  fond  of  company.  His  intimate  associate  was 
M^obn  Cbeckley,  who  had  much  learning  with  his  wit  and  humour.  This  was  a  grief 
hb  father  and  his  uncle.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  warned  him  to  beware  of  that 
n;  bat  however  he  might  be  attached  to  his  friend  for  his  companionable  qualities,. 
soon  entered  into  a  public  altercation  with  him  upon  theological  sentiments, 
heckley  wrote  certain  dialogues  upon  predestination,  in  which  he  threw  sarcasms 
"^pon  the  religion  of  our  fathers,  which  Mr.  Walter  answered." 

Dr.  Chauncy  in  his  "  Sketch  of  eminent  men  in  New  England,"  says, — 

"Mr.  Walter  of  Roxbury,  son  of  the  old  gentleman,  Nehemiah,  who  for  more  than 
^vixty  years  was  pastor  of  the  church  there,  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  often  had 
"^«>CGa8i'on  to  admire  for  the  superlative  excellence  of  his  natural  and  acquired  accom- 
.^Xilishments.    His  genius  was  universal,  and  yet  surprisingly  strong.    Ho  seemed  to 
^SiSTe  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  evcrythmg.    There  was  no  subject  but  he  was 
~"13>erfijctly  acquainted  with  it ;  and  such  was  the  power  he  had  over  hiij  thoughts  and 
^"vords,  that  he  could  readily  and  without  any  pains  write  and  speak  just  what  he 
^«roald.    He  loved  company  and  diversion, — which  prevented  his  being  the  greatest 
^udent;  and  he  had  no  need  to  study  much,  for  his  powers  were  so  quick  and  reten- 
tive that  he  heard  nothing  but  it  became  his  own,  so  as  that  he  could  afterwards  use 
It  as  occasion  offered.    He  made  himself  master  of  almost  Doctor  Cotton  Mather's 
learning,  by  taking  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.    I  suppose  he 
gained  more  learning  this  way  than  most  others  woiild  ^ave  done  by  a  whole  life's 
hard  study.    You  may  read  his  character  as  given  by  his  uncle  in  his  sermon  on  his 

*  JosspH  Bblchxr  was  gndoated  at  Harvard  College  hi  1690;  was  ordained  at  Dedham,  Nov. 
29, 169S;  and  died  suddenly,  April  27,  1723,  aged  fifty-three.  He  palisbe^  the  Man.  EleotioD 
Sermon,  1701 ;  Two  Fast  Sermons,  1710;  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nathaniel  Cotton,  1721; 
(who  WM  bom  at  Sandwich ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1717 ;  was  ordained  at  Bristol, 
E.  I.,  Aog.  30,  1721 ;  and  died  July  8, 1729,  aged  thhrty-two.] 
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death.    He  died  in  the  prime  of  life;  otherwise  he  would  h»Te  been  mow  knoi 
the  world  as  one  of  the  first  in  New  England  of  our  truly  great  men." 

Nehemiah  Walter   had   another  son,    Nathaniel,  who  was  gnduatedi  ai 

Harvard  College  in  1729 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  churck    in 

Roxbury,  July  10,  1734 ;  and  died  March  11,  1776. 


-♦♦- 


BENJAMIN  WADSWORTH.* 

1693—1737. 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage,  and  fell  in  battle  with  the  Indians,  at 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1676  :  the  spot  on  which  he  fell  is  designated 
by  a  monument  which  this  son,  in  after  life,  caused  to  be  erected  to  Ids 
memory.  Benjamin,  who  was  hb  father *s  seventh  son,  was  bom  at  Milton, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1669.  Sometime  after  his  father^s  death,  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  standing,  and 
was  graduated  in  1690.  Having  devoted  the  three  succeeding  years  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  Theology,  and  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was 
invited,  in  November,  1693,  to  become  assistant  teacher  in  the  First 
church  in  Boston,  with  an  understanding  that  he  should  preach  once  a 
month.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  continued  to  preach  in  this  capa- 
city the  greater  part  of  the  time  till  the  8th  of  September,  1696,  when  he 
was  fully  inducted  to  his  office  by  the  neighbouring  ministers,  as  colleagae 
with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Baily. 

After  the  death  of  President  Leverett  of  Harvard  College,  in  1724,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor ;  and  the  College  actually  remained  without  a  President  somewhat 
more  than  a  year.  At  length,  in  Juno,  1725,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  office  ;  and  though  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  him  to  leave  his 
flock,  and  an  equal  sacrifice  to  them  to  part  with  him,  yet,  from  considera- 
tions of  duty,  they  mutually  agreed  to  a  separation ;  and  thejr  parted,  not 
indeed  without  deliberation  and  prayer,  but  without  the  formality  of  a  dis- 
missing council.  He  continued  to  preach  to  them,  in  his  turn,  for  some 
time  after  his  removal  to  Cambridge  ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  retained  their 
friendship,  and,  at  his  death,  left  a  legacy  to  the  poor  of  the  church. 

His  inauguration  as  President  took  place  on  Commencement  day,  July  7, 
1725.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  having,  in  due  form,  invested  him  with 
the  authority  of  President,  he  returned  the  following  answer : — 

"  I  thankAilly  acknowledge  the  respect  shown  me  by  the  Reverend  Corporation,  es- 
pecially by  your  Honour,  and  the  Honoured  and  Reverend  Overseers.  I  freely  own 
myself  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which  I  am  called.  But  I  think  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence, (which  I  desire  to  eye  in  all  things,)  is  so  I6ud  and  plain  that  I  dare  not  reAi^ 
it.  I  desire  to  have  my  whole  dependance  on  the  great  God,  my  Saviour,  for  all  the 
wisdom  and  grace  needful  for  me  in  this  weighty  service.  I  hope,  bv  his  help,  I  t^baXL 
show  all  proper  allegiance  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George,  and  obedience  to  his 
laws  in  tliis  Province,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the  same  among  all  I  shall  be  con- 
cerned with.    I  shall  endeavour  to  take  the  best  care  I  can  of  the  College,  directing 

*  Sermons  on  his  death  by  Sewall,  Appleton  and  Wigglesworth.^Emerson'S  Hist,  of  tlie  Flist 
ehnpch,  Boston.— Peixt»'s  Hist.  Harv.  CoU.— Qnincy's  do. 
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sod  ordering  the  members  and  affairs  of  it,  according  to  the  eonstitntion,  laws  and 
■tatntea  thereof.  I  desire  the  earnest  prayers  of  God's  people,  that  the  God  of  a]l 
would  make  me  fidthfUl  and  siiccessfm,  in  the  very  great  service  I  am  called  to.^ 


It  was  not  lonii;  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  before 

Ilia  health  became  seriously  impaired ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  it 

could  scarcely  be  said  that  he  was  ever  otherwise  than  an  invalid.     He, 

lowever,  by  husbanding  his  strength  to  the  utmost,  was  enabled  to  discharge 

Ids  official  duties  without  much  interruption,  besides  devoting  a  good  deal 

^f  time  to  study.     He  was  confined  at  last  for  a  few  weeks  only  to  his  sick 

chamber,  during  which  time  he  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  gracious  pre- 

^sence  of  his  Redeemer.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  who  had  been  his  colleague 

^n  the  First  church  in  Boston,  thus  describes  his  closing  scene,  in  a  sermon 

^^ccasioned  by  his  death : — 

^'  The  Lord  stood  with  him  in  his  last  encoantors,  and  strengthened  him  on  the  bed 

r  languishing,  with  strength  in  his  soul.    As  his  outward  man  perished,  the  inward 

lan  was  renewed,  day  by  day ;  for  which  cause  he  fkinted  not ;  but  lay  calm  and 

It,  strong  in  faith  and  tall  of  humble  submission ;  desiring  to  depart  and  be  with 


'brist,  and  wishing  the  blessed  time  might  be  hastened,  ^ct  still  resigned  to  the  will 
f  his  Heavenly  Father.    Favourqd  with  living  comfbrts  m  his  expiring  moments,  he 

^?4)Qld  and  did,  with  a  lively  hope,  commit  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  dear  Redeem- 
fif  in  whom  he  had  believed,  and  whom  he  had  preached  and  served ;  leaving  his  dying 
Tstimony  for  Christ,  his  truths  and  ways;  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  praying 
»rthe  peace  of  Jerusalem,  commending  all  about  him  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his 

^noe,  and  expressing  the  best  wishes  in  solemn  manner  for  one  and  another  that  made 

uMir  respectful  visits  to  him." 

He  died  March  16,  1737,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  presidency.  At  his  funeral,  which  was  solemnized  with 
appropriate  honours,  Mr.  Tutor  Flynt  delivered  an  eloquent  and  pathetic 
oration  in  Latin,  which  was  published.  Doctors  Sewall,  Applcton  and  Wig- 
glesworth,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  at  Cambridge,  Und  Mr. 
Foxcroft  at  Boston  ;  and  the  several  discourses  were  printed. 

The  following   is  a  list  of  President  Wads  worth's  publications : — An 
Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1700.     A  Sermon  on  mutual  love  and  peace 
Among   Christians,  1700.     Exhortations   to  piety,    1702.     Men   worse  in 
their  carriage  to  God  than  one  another :  Psalms  sung  with  grace  in  the 
heart :    A  pious  tongue,  an  enriching   treasure : — Three  Sermons,  1706. 
O'reat  and  last  judgment :  in  several  Sermons,  1709.    An  Essay  to  do  good, 
by  a  dissuasive  from  tavern  haunting  and  excessive  drinking  ;  with  a  Lec- 
ture Sermon,  1710.     A  Sermon  on  assembling  at  the  House  of  God,  1710. 
The  highest  dwelling  with  the  lowest :  A  Sermon,  1711.     Five  Sermons  : 
yuunely,  the  first  on  the  30th  of  September  1711, — being  the  last  delivered 
^  the  old  meeting  house,  which  was  burnt,  October  2,  1711  ;  the  second 
At  the  South  meeting  house  in  Boston,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1711, — being 
the  first  Lord's  day  after  the  fire  ;  the  third  on  the  18th  of  December, 
^711,  being — a  Fast  kept  by  the  old  church,  occasioned  by  the  burning  of 
tbeir  meeting  house  ;  the  fourth  on  the  3d  of  May  1713, — being  the  first  in 
^^t  Brick  meeting  house,  where  the  former  was  burnt;  the  fifth,  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1713, — being  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  God's  goodness  in 
providing  a  new  meeting  house  for  the  old  church  :  with  a  preface  giving 
tome    account   of    the    fire.     Fraud    and    injustice    detected    and    con- 
demned:  A  Sermon,  1711.     The  well  ordered  family:  A  Sermon,  1712. 
Explanation  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  1714.     A  help  to  get  knowledge, 
1714.     Advice  to  the  sick  and  well,  1714.     Early  seeking  of  God  earnest- 
ly recommended,  in  two  Sermons,  1715.     Invitation  to  the  Gospel  feast: 
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eleven  sermons,  1715.  The  Saint's  prayer  to  escape  temptation :  A  Sex^ 
mon,  1715.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Isaac  Aldington,  1715.  £le<h 
tion  Sermon,  1716.  The  Churches  shall  know  that  Christ  searcheth  the 
hearts:  A  Fast  Sermon,  1717.  Twelve  Sermons  on  various  subjects,  1717. 
Essay  for  spreading  the  Gospel  into  ignorant  places :  A  Sermon,  1718. 
Constant  preparedness  for  death  a  constant  duty :  A  Sermon  at  Boston, 
1718.  Fervent  zeal  against  flagrant  wickedness :  A  Lecture  at  Boston, 
1718.  Benefits  of  a  good,  and  mischiefs  of  an  evil,  conscience,  in  fourteen 
sermons,  1719.  The  Gospel  not  opposed  but  by  the  devil  and  men's  lusts : 
Lecture  Sermon  at  Boston,  1719.  Vicious  courses  procuring  poverty, 
described  and  condemned  :  A  Lecture  Sermon  at  Boston,  1719.  Some  con- 
siderations about  Baptism,  managed  by  way  of  dialogue  between  a  minister 
and  hb  neighbour,  1719.  The  Lord's  day  proved  to  be  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, 1720.  Guide  for  the  doubting,  and  cordial  for  the  fainting  saint, 
1720.  Faithful  warnings  against  bad  company  :  A  Sermon,  1722.  Christ's 
fan  in  his  hand,  1722.  Imitation  of  Christ  a  Christian  duty,  1722.  A  dia- 
logue between  a  minister  and  his  neighbour  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  1724.  Sur- 
viving servants  of  God  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  deceased :  A  Sermon  at 
Cambridge  on  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  1724.  It  is  honourable,  not 
shameful,  to  eufier :  A  Sermon,  1725.     None  but  the  righteous  saved. 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  his  sermon  occasioned  by  President  Wadsworth's  deathi 
thus  describes  hb  character : — 

**  Of  him,  a  Reverend  person  acquainted  with  him  fVom  his  youth,  teatifieth, '  that 
in  liis  early  youth  he  was  singularly  grave  but  affable,  meek  but  manly,  reverent  to 
his  superiors,  courteous  to  his  juniors,  prudent  in  all  his  behayiour;  a  hard  studealy 
a  good  scholar,  and  ever  esteemed  to  be  sincerely  pious.'  «  •  «  •  ly^ 
favourite  study  was  divinity:  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  an  orthodox 
and  judicious  divine,  well  accomplished  and  spirited  for  the  work  of  the  minittry. 
This,  his  labours  with  his  beloved  tiock,  and  his  printed  works  testify.  His  prayera 
were  devout  and  fervent.  His  sermons  were  delivered  from  a  strong  and  faithful  mem- 
ory^ and  often  with  that  affection  which  had  an  happy  tendency,  by  God*s blessing,  to 
enkindle  the  like  flame  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  His  preaching  was  plain  and 
practical,  scriptural  and  powerful.  In  doctrine  he  showed  uncorruptncss,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  npeech  that  cannot  be  condemned.  And  if  you  consider  him  as  a  text- 
uary,  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  he  was  second  to  few,  if  any;  having  laid  np 
God's  word  in  his  heart,  and  being  able  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  good  treasure  in  ariek 
abundance.  He  was  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  his  flock  and  looked  well  to  them, 
feeding  both  the  sheep  and  lambs,  from  love  to  Christ.  He  taught  publicly  and  from 
house  to  house.  He  visited  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction;  and  wai 
ready  to  shew  his  pious  and  charitable  compassions  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  as 
their  circumstances  called  for  it.  And  in  other  instances  of  pure  and  undefilcd  reli- 
gion was  it  his  care  to  live  as  well  as  preach  the  Gospel.  Being  an  excellent  Christian 
he  might  with  propriety  use  those  words,  *  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am 
of  Christ.  Being  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.' 

*'  Nor  were  his  cares  and  labours  confined  to  his  own  flock.  The  care  of  other 
churches  came  upon  him;  and  he  was  ready,  as  there  was  occasion,  to  show  his  xealoos 
affection  for  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  us.  Yea,  his  heart  was  mnch 
engaged  in  si*nding  the  Gospel  to  dark  places,  destitute  of  so  great  a  blessing;  and  he 
employed  an  active  hand  in  that  excellent  work. 

'*  He  was  held  in  esteem  for  his  prudent  and  faithful  advice  in  cases  of  conaciettoe, 
and  other  diflScult  matters.  And  we  may  now  justly  take  up  that  lamentation, 
Isaiah  in.  12. — *  Behold  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  doth  take  away — the  Prophet 
and  the  Prudent  and  the  Ancient.' 

*'  His  translation  to  the  President's  chair  in  the  College  was  in  the  decline  of  life; 
and  it  is  thought  that  when  entering  upon  a  work  new  and  diflScult,  with  too  interne 
labour  and  close  application,  he  broke  his  constitution.  However,  under  this  great 
disadvantage,  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  great  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
College,  carried  him  almost  beyond  himself;  so  that  I  think  I  may  say,  that  to  bii 
power,  yea,  and  beyond  his  power,  he  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  the 
vice  of  that  Society.    He  was  constant,  when  the  state  of  his  health  would  in 
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mmmat  aUow  of  it,  in  perfonning  the  religioafl  exercises  of  the  Hall;  and  laborious 
in  tbem, — often  ezpoonding  the  Scriptures.  And  bow  careAil  and  coDcerncKl  was  ho 
that  the  College  might  receive  damage  in  none  of  its  interests!  How  unwearied  in 
attending  the  business  of  it  even  when  his  bodily  infirmities  urged  him  to  spare  him- 
aelf !  For  the  proof  of  these  things,  I  might  appeal  to  witnesses  here  present,  and  to 
the  books  and  records  of  the  College,  where,  if  I  mistake  not,  stand  some  peculiar 
monuments  of  his  laborious  diligence.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the 
power  of  God  was  magnified  in  his  weakness;  in  that,  under  such  frequent  returns  of 
pain,  he  was  so  flu*  strengthened  and  spirited  to  his  work:  particularly  in  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  last  winter." 


-•♦■ 


BENJAMIN  COLMAN,  D.  D  * 

1693—1747. 

BxNJAMiN  CoLMAN  WES  bom  in  Boston,  October  19,  1673.    He  was 

-die  second   son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Colman,  who  emigrated  from 

England,  and  settled  in   Boston,  a  short  time  before  his  birth.     During 

several  of  his  earliest  years,  his   health  was  delicate,  and  he  gave  no  par- 

"ticalar  promise  of  intellectual  superiority ;  but,  at  the  age  of  about  five,  his 

:Aunilties  began  suddenly  and   rapidly  to  expand,  and  under  the  tuition  of 

^Ae  famous  Ezekiel  Cheever,  he  soon  became  a  model,  not  only  of  diligence, 

1>ut  of  improvement.     Through  the  influence  of  his  mother  especially,  who 

"^ras  distinguished  for  her  piety,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  early  received  a 

srdi^ons  direction  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  designate  any  time  from  early 

^lildhood,  when  he  did  not  appear  to  be  walking  in  the  fear  and  love  of 

«od. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1688,  and  graduated  with  high  honour  in 
11692,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  Previous  to  this 
'ftiae,  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Second  church  in  Boston. 

Having  been  devoted  to  the   ministry  in  the  purpose   of  his  parents,  he 

aeems  never  to  have  contemplated  any  other  profession ;  and,  accordingly, 

mfter  a  brief  theological  course,    extending  as  it  would  seem  through  loss 

tJan  a  year,  he  commenced  preaching.     Having  supplied  the  parish  of  Med* 

A>rd  for  about  six  months,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  prosecute  further 

lui  theological  studies,  and  remained  there  till  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

in  1695.     His   earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with  marked 

^^▼oar,  and  were  a  fitting  introduction  to   the  brilliant  course  to  which  he 

^•8  destined. 

Having  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  embarked  for 

liondon  in  July,  1695,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  war  between  England  and 

B'rance.     The  vessel  in  which  he  took  passage  was  captured  by  a  French 

privateer,  on  which  occasion  he  evinced  great  intrepidity,  by  remaining  on 

^be  quarter  deck,    and  joining  vigorously  in  the  common  defence.     Being 

^en  prisoner,  his  own  clothing  was  wrested  from  him,  and  miserable  rags 

given  him  in  its  place  ;  after  which,  he   was  thrust  into  the  hold  with  the 

ttilors.     Having  contrived,  however,  to  keep  in  his  possession  a  small  sum 

of  money  till  he  reached  France,  he  was  enabled  then  somewhat  to  improve 

lu8  appearance  ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks, — during  which  he  was  the  subject 

*Tiir»n'i   Life  of  Colman. — Hopkins'  Hist,  of  the  Honantonnoo  Indian8.—Thaoher'fl  Cent, 
hnu— Palfrey's  Hist.  Serm.— Lothrop's  do. 
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of  vanous  singular  and  even  Btartling  adventures,  be  was  exebaoged,       In/ 
at  length  found  his  way  to  London.     Here  he  was  receired  with  great  IcW^ 
ness,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  diBtingoished  Diss^to^ 
ing  ministers  of  England  at  that  period,  with  some  of  whom  he  kept  up  ^ 
correspondence,  after  his  return  to  this  country.     Beside  his   occasionaJ 
labours  in  various  places,  he  supplied  a   pulpit  in  Bath  statedly  for  about 
two  years.     During  his  residence  here,  he  formed  an  intimAe  acqaaintsBce 
with  Elizabeth  Singer,  afterwards   the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bowe,   upon  whose 
character  and  friendship  he  seems  to  have  placed  the  highest  estimate.     The 
following  glowing  description  of  her  was  found  among  his  manuscripts : — 

'*  Sho  was  an  heavenly  maid  of  sublime  devotion  and  piety,  as  well  as  ingenuity  and 
wit.  How  she  had  collected  such  a  store  of  knowledge  and  literature,  by  reading  and 
conversation,  without  a  learned  tutor,  was  wonder  Ail.  But  her  wisdom  and  discretion 
outshone  her  knowledge.  She  had  only  her  mother  tongue,  but  had  made  all  the 
improvement  of  an  academical  education.  She  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
divine;  and^  above  all,  a  most  devout  worshipper  of  God  in  secret  and  in  public.  She 
hid  herself  in  the  public  worship  in  an  obscure  place,  where  she  could  neither  see 
others,  nor  be  seen  by  them.  Music,  poetry  and  painting  were  her  three  beauties  and 
delights.  Sho  used  her  pencil  almost  as  well  as  her  pen.  She  never  was  idle :  bat 
either  her  needle  or  her  pencil  was  going  in  all  conversations.  And  what  she  drew, 
she  gave  to  the  company.  She  used  to  declare  the  great  assistance  she  had  some- 
times found  in  her  devotions  by  the  organs  and  anthems  well  sung  to  them." 

After  Mr.  Colman  had  been  in  England  between  three  and  four  yoars,  ho 
received  an  invitation  from  several  leading  gentlemen  in  Boston  to  rotnm 
and  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  new  church,  (Brattle  street  ohuroh,) 
which  they  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing.  This  chnroh  had 
its  origin  in  dissatbfaction  with  some  of  the  then  prevailing  usages  of  the 
churches  of  New  England,  particularly  in  not  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
connection  with  public  worship,  and  in  requiring  a  '*  relation  of  experi- 
ences" in  order  to  an  admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  foanders, — 
"undertakers,''  (as  they  style  themselves,)  of  the  new  church,  in  their 
invitation  to  Mr.  Colman  to  become  their  pastor,  distinctly  avow  their  pur- 
pose to  adopt  a  course  different,  in  these  particulars,  from  that  of  their 
sister  churches  around  them ;  and,  as  they  apprehended  that  the  proposed 
innovation  might  subject  them  to  some  embarrassment  in  respect  to  the 
ordination  of  their  pastor  by  the  neighbouring  clergymen,  they  suggested 
to  him, — without  giving  any  reason  for  the  suggestion,  the  propriety  of  his 
being  ordained  previous  to  his  leaving  London.  Mr.  C.  determined  to 
accept  their  invitation,  and  immediately  commenced  making  his  arrange- 
ments for  a  return  to  this  country.  He  was  ordained  in  London,  by  the 
Presbytery,  August  4,  1699 ;  and,  about  a  fortnight  after,  embarked  for 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  early  in  November,  and  began  almost  immediate- 
ly to  preach  in  what  he  calls  their  "pleasant  new  built  house."  The 
ministers  of  the  town  at  first  stood  aloof  from  the  enterprise ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  short  time, — as  they  seem,  within  a  month  or  two,  to  have 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  church,  to  join  with  it  in  the  observance  of  a 
day  of  prayer  "  for  public  imploring  the  presence  of  God,  his  pardon  and 
blessing." 

As  Mr.  Colman  was  now  young  in  the  ministry,  and  withal  was  of  a 
somewhat  slender  constitution,  his  church  took  care  to  lighten  his  laboois 
by  providing  him  with  occasional  assistance  ;  and,  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
— ^from  1701  to  1703,  they  employed  Mr.  Eliphalet  Adams,  who  was 
afterwards,  for  many  years,  the  minister  of  New  London,  Conn.     This  oir 
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■oema  to  have  given  occasion  to  some  temporary  diflaenaion  in  the 
,  which,  however,  quickly  passed  away. 
In  1715,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  with  Mr.  Colman's  cordial  approbation, 
settled  as  his  colleague ;  and  the  two  continued  to  labour  with  the 
iftmost  harmony  till  1743,  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  called  to  his  rest.     The 
t  year,  however,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  was 


settled  in  his  father's  place; — a  circumstance  in  which  the  hiAJMst  earthly 
^fisb  of  the  venerable  senior  pastor  was  fulfilled.  4r 

The  year  1721  was  memorable  in  Boston  for  the  extensive  and  fatal  pre- 
^^lence  of  the  small  pox,  and  for  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  in  defiance 
^£  the  prejudice  and  violent  opposition  of  the  people.  The  House  of  Bepre- 
^^otatives  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  it,  and,  but  for  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
^jH,  it  would  have  taken  effect.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Boylston,  who  took  the 
letfpdL  in  the  new  practice,  persevered  in  it,  despite  of  all  opposition ;  and 
Colm&n  wrote  an  able  pamphlet  in  its  defence,  dedicated  to  President  Lcve- 
;,  and  entitled  '*  Some  observations  on  the  new  method  of  receiving  the 
kU  pox  by  ingrafting  or  inoculating."  We  may  form  some  opinion  of  the 
with  which  this  dispute  was  carried  on,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Mr.  Mussey  in  London, 
in  1.722,  and  reprinted  in  Boston  immediately  after,  on  Job  ii.  7 ;  the  doc- 
trioe  of  which  is,  that  Satan  was  the  first  ifioculator. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  John  Levcrctt,  President  of  Har* 

vard  College,  which  occurred  in  November,  1724,  Mr.  Colman  was  chosen  his 

successor ;  but  the  General  Court,  from  some  cause  which  it  is  impossible 

now  satisfactorily  to  ascertain,  virtually  compelled  him  to  decline  the  office 

by  refusing  to  vote  his  salary,  until  he  should  signify  his  willingness  to 

suMsept  the  appointment,  and  his  church  should  consent  to  release  him  from 

his  pastoral  charge.     He,  however,  always  retained  a  strong  and  unalviled 

J^ection  for  the  College,  and  probably  accomplished  more  in  its  behaif  than 

*tty  other  man  of  his  day.     While  he  held  the  office  of  Fellow,  fte  was  not 

only  most  attentive  to  the  various  duties  belonging  to  it,  bu*  was  regarded 

^  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Board,  and  had  the  acknowledged  precedence  in  all 

**8  deliberations.     He  was  instrumental  also  of  enlisting  a  vast  amount  of 

foreign  patronage  in  favour  of  the  institution  :  it  was  through  him  that  the 

^nefactions  of  Holden  and  Hollis  were  rccei^-cd  ;  and  when  the  tidings  of 

^^  death  of  these  illustrious  men  readied  this  country,  he  rendered  a  wor- 

*^y  and  appropriate  tribute  to  their  luemories,  in  two  discourses,  which  still 

'^'xiain  to  testify  to  their  noble  generosity,  and  to  his  grateful  appreciation 

^*   their  characters. 

He  also  rendered  no  inconsiderable  service  to  Yale  College, — then  an 

^^fiint  seminary,  particularly  in  the  way  of  increasing  its  library.     When  he 

*^^ard  of  the  generosity  of  Dean  Berkley  towards  that  institution,  he  wrote 

^  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  then  Hector,  and  to  two  or  three  other  clergy- 

^€n  in  Connecticut,  expressing  his  great  gratification  at  what  the  Dean  had 

^^iie,  but  connecting  with  it  some  apprehension  that  the  benefaction  might 

^«  coupled  with  some  conditions,  a  compliance  with  which  would  involve 

^hiit  he  considered  improper  concessions  to  Episcopacy.     In  one  of  these 

^^tters  he  inquires  with  some  solicitude  in  respect  to  a  report  which  had 

^«ached  him,  that  Arminianism  had  become  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  Col- 

^^e,  and  expresses  a  strong  hope  that  the  rumour  would  prove  to  be  without 

^oandation. 

Vol.  I.  29 
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He  coDsidered  it  not  less  his  duty  than  his  privilege  io  lend  his  mid,  m  hi 
found  occasion  or  opportunity,  in  civil  affairs;  and  though  he  was  some" 
times  charged  with  stepping  out  of  his  appropriate  sphere,  he  ▼indiealec 
himself  on  the  ground  that,  if  he  was  a  clergyman,  he  was  a  eitisen  also, 
and  that  the  duties  of  the  one  were  in  no  wise  incompatihle  with  those  d 
the  other.  The  General  Court  often  employed  him  to  draft  special  letten 
upon  the  afUrs  of  the  Colony ;  and,  in  several  instances,  he  wrote  addrosaei 
to  the  King  and  the  ministry,  in  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Massachasetta. 

He  received,  during  his  life,  many  expressions  of  the  public  regard.  Ti 
1781,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  tlu 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  pro 
pagating  Christian  knowledge.  He  tendered  to  the  University  and  tk 
Society  his  grateful  acknowledgments  in  two  beautifully  written  letters,'^ 
the  former  in  Latin,  the  latter  in  English, — both  of  which  are  incorporatec 
in  the  sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  written  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rot 
Ebenezer  Turell. 

Dr.  Colman  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popnlai 
preachers  of  his  day.  With  a  highly  gifted  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  hi 
possessed  a  naturally  ardent  temperament,  a  most  expressive  and  benignani 
countenance,  and  an  uncommon  solemnity  and  grace  of  manner,  that  nev«] 
failed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audience.  In  his  style  of  composition  he 
was  regarded  as  quite  a  model ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  men 
than  any  other  clergyman  of  that  day  to  elevate  at  least  the  literary  charae 
ter  of  the  New  England  pulpit.  In  his  religious  views  he  is  represented  at 
having  been,  on  some  points,  less  rigid  than  most  of  his  brethren  arouiu! 
him ;  though  he  held  with  great  tenacity,  and  preached  with  great  earnest 
negs,  the  doctrines  of  atonement  by  the  blood,  and  of  sanctification  by  lb( 
spirit  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  as  forming  the  basis  of  what  he  regarded  tnu 
Christianity.  Though  his  manner  of  preaching  was  distinguished  for  per 
suasivcncss.  He  sometimes,  especially  in  his  appeals  to  an  ungodly  world 
rose  well  nigh  Into  a  son  of  thunder ;  and  there  are  passages  in  some  of  hi 
printed  sermons  which,  for  impressiveness,  and  power,  and  awful  solemnity 
arc  almost  unrivalled. 

As  he  was  constituted  with  a  large  share  of  benevolence  and  magnaoim 
ity,  as  well  as  wisdom,  so  he  wa^  pre-eminently  a  lover  and  promoter  o1 
peace ;  and  his  services  were  often  put  in  requisition,  and  successfully  too 
for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  contending  parties.  He  was  alsi 
distinguished  for  a  catholic  spirit  toward  Christians  of  other  communion 
than  his  own ;  and  whomsoever  he  considertd  as  holding  the  head,  cvei 
though  he  might  regard  their  views  as  in  Xhsmy  respects  defective  o 
erroneous,  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  in  the  tpirit  of  Christian  fellow 
ship  and  co-operation. 

In  the  revival  which  occurred  in  connection  chiefly  with  the  labours  o1 
Whitefield,  about  the  year  1740,  Dr.  Colman  evinced  a  due  degree  of  lea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  no  lack  of  prudence  on  the  other.  He  fully  believo 
that  the  work  had  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  genuineness,  uu 
therefore  he  could  not  conscientiously  withhold  from  it  his  countenance  am 
support ;  and  yet  he  was  equally  firm  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  marred  b' 
some  most  palpable  exhibitions  of  human  infirmity.  He  seems  rather  i 
have  taken  a  middle  course  between  those  who  fully  approved,  and  thoo 
who  entirely  discountenanced,  the  work ;  and  hence,  though  we  find  lu 
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Dime  to  a  paper  containing  a  general  testimony  in  its  fiivour,  we  find  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn,  in  both  his  letters  and  published  sermons, 
whatever  he  deemed  exceptionable  and  erratic. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Colman  had  a  feeble  conntitution,  he  was  spared  to 
ft  good  old  age,  and  was  enabled,  by  great  attention  to  himself,  to  preserve 
■0  mnch  vigour  of  health  as  to  prosecute  the  labours  of  his  ministry,  almost 
irithout  interruption,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  It  hud  always 
been  his  prayer  that  **  he  might  not  outlive  his  work  and  his  usefulness ;'' 
mad  this  prayer  was  signally  answered.  Though  he  had  been,  for  some 
tivne^  evidently  sinking  under  the  decays  of  age,  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
apprehension  that  his  departure  was  near  at  hand,  till  a  few  days  before  the 
He  preached  the  very  Sabbath  before  he  died  ;  though  it  would 
from  a  letter  that  he  wrote  about  that  time, — the  last  probably  that 
h^  ever  wrote, — that  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that  he  had  nearly  finished 
hmfs  course.  The  evening  before  his  death  he  passed  with  some  of  his 
frm^nds,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  him, — in  religious  but  chcer- 
fia.1  conversation  ;  and  he  told  them  explicitly  that  they  had  come  to  see 
hm-xxi  die.  After  a  restless  night,  he  rose  early,  (August  29,  1747,  )  appar- 
era'^ly  more  feeble  than  usual,  and  about  ten  o'clock,  was,  almost  in  the 
tfmr  i.nkling  of  an  eye,  rapt  away  from  earth  to  Heaven. 

It  would  seem  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  none  of  the  ser- 
in ovs  occasioned  by  his  death  were  published.  The  following  extract  from 
tba^  funeral  sermon  by  his  colleague,  has,  however,  been  preserved : — 

*  *  He  never  delivered  a  sermon  but  we  saw  Iioav  pcrA'ctly  he  understood  the  decorum 
of  the  pulpit ;  and  the  gravity  and  AweetneHs  at  once  exprcARCMl  in  hin  countenance, 
the  music  of  hi«  voice,  the  propriety  of  Ins  accent,  and  the  decency  of  his  gesture, 
ilio^ed  him  one  of  the  most  graceful  siK'akern  of  the  ape. 

^  *  '  He  was  a  good  master  of  address,  and  carried  all  tlie  politeness  of  a  Court  about 

^im.     And  as  he  treat(*d  mankind  of  various  degrees  and  ranks  with  a  civility,  court- 

<*y  ,  afTability,  comjdaisance  and   candour,  scarce  to  be  equalled,  so  all  but  the  base 

tT&ci  mean  showed  him  a  liigli  degree  of  respect  and  revcn-nce,  love  and  affection. 

^•rticularly,  men  of  figure  and  i>arts,  of  our  own  nation,  and  foreigners,  whom  he  fail- 

^  not  t4)  visit  uj>on  their  coming  among  us.  greatly  valued  and  admired  him.     It  has 

^*^HMi  said,  pt'rhaps  not  without  some  seeming  grounds  for  it,  that  ho  sometimes  went 

t<x>  far  in  complimental  strains,  both  in  word  and  writing;  but  if  lie  did,  such  flights 

t9«>lc  their  rise  from  an  exuberance  or  excrescence*  of  the  U'fore  mentioned  homiletical 

^■rtnes.     Ue  took  a  sincere  pleasure  in  the  gifts  of  others,  and  had  a  natural  pnmo- 

^<^»«to  think  favourably  of  all  men.  and  construed  every  thing  in  the  most  candid 

«^nne.     He  was  an   exanijde  of  patience,  and  instead  of  revenging  iniuries,  (when  it 

*■*«  in  lilji  i)ower,)  he  laid  himself  out  t<»  do  all  the  kindnesses  he  c(mld  to  his  adver- 

H^rics/'    •      •      •      Yft  ''iii},  natural  temper  was  quick  and  hasty;  and  he  had  the 

^^flrmiticg  as  well  as  the  sanctity  of  an  Klijah." 

On  the  Coiumencemcnt  at  Cambridge,  next  succeeding  his  death,  Presi- 
*ieut  Holyoke,  in  an  oration  which  succeeded  the  conferring  of  academical 
^^ogrecfl,  rendered  a  beautiful  and  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory.  Having 
alluded  to  several  clergy  men,  some  of  them  men  of  eminence  who  had  died 
^luring  the  year,  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  quibus  omnibus,  egregie  licet  ornatis, 
"^'iruni  vere  reverendum  Benjamin  Colman  lunge  praDCcllcre,  nemo  non  facile 
<?onfitcbitur." 

I)r.  Colman  was  married  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Boston,  to  Jane 

Clark,   who  died  October  '20,    17:U.     On  the  Gth  of  May,  1 7:5-2,  he  was 

Carried  again   to  .Surah   Clark,  then  widow  of  the  ITon.  Jolm  Clark,  and 

pteviou.sly  of  Mr.  Leverett,  President  of  Harvard  College.     She  died  April 

-4,  1744.     And  on  the  12th  of  August,  1745,  he  was  married,  yet  again,  to 

Mary  Frost  of  New  Castle,  N.  II.,  widow  of  the  Hon.  John  Frost.     He 
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had  ohildren  by  his  first  marriage  only, — ^namely,  a  son  and  two  daughieis; 
bat  the  family  is  now  almost  extinct. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Colman's  publications: — An  Artillery  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1702.  Practical  Discourses  upon  the  parable  of  the  ten  tii- 
gins,  1707.  Poem  on  Elijah's  translation,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Bey.  Samuel  Willard,  1707.  The  government  and  improvement  of  mirth 
according  to  the  laws  of  Christianity  :  in  three  Sermons,  1707.  Impreca- 
tion against  the  enemies  of  God  lawful :  a  Sermon,  1707.  The  piety  and 
duty  of  rules  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  ministry  of  Christ :  a  Sermon, 
1708.  A  Sermon  on  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  1708.  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Abigail  Foster,  1711.  The  blessing  and  honouV  of  fruitful 
mothers :  A  Sermon,  1711.  Divine  compassions  magnified :  A  Sermon, 
1711.  A  Sermon  on  seeking  God  early,  1713.  The  heinous  nature  of  the 
sin  of  murder :  A  Sermon  before  the  execution  of  David  Wallis,  1713. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Wainwright,  1714.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Addington,  1714.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Eov.  Thomas  Bridge,  1714.  Gospel  ministry  the  rich  gift  of  the  ascended 
Saviour  unto  his  Church  :  A  Sermon,  1715.  The  incomprehensibleness  of 
God :  in  four  Sermons,  1715.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  1716.  A  Sermon  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hirst,  1716. 
A  Fast  Sermon,  1716.  The  warnings  of  God  unto  young  people  :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Brattle  and  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pcmbcrton,  1717.  Five  Sermons  from  Luke  xi.  21.  22., 
1717.  A  Discourse  on  the  pleasure  of  religious  worship  in  our  public  assem- 
blies, 1717.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Cooper,  1717.  Mas- 
sachusetts Election  Sermon,  1718.  The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple: 
A  Sermon,  1718.  A  Sermon  before  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
1719.  The  blessing  of  Zebulon  and  Issachar:  A  Sermon,  1719.  Reason 
for  a  market  in  Boston,  1719.  Early  piety  inculcated  :  A  Sermon,  1720. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Dudley,  1720.  Early  piety  towards 
men :  A  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  William  Harris,  Esq., 
1721.  A  Sermon  at  Harvard  College  before  the  baptism  of  Rabbi  Judah 
Monis,*  1722.  Observations  on  inoculation,  1722.  Jacob's  vow  :  A  Ser- 
mon, 1722.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  day 
of  prayer,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Stoddard,  1723. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Increase  Mather,  D.  D.,  1723.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Madam  Steel,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  President 
Leverett,  1724.  God  deals  with  us  as  rational  creatures:  A  Sermon,  1725. 
The  duty  of  parents  to  pray  for  their  children :  A  Sermon,  1725.  The 
doctrine  and  law  of  the  Holy  Sabbath:  A  Sermon,  1725.  A  Sermon  to 
pirates,  1726.  A  Sacramental  Discourse,  1727.  The  judgments  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  hand  of  Christ:  in  four  Sermons,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Second,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Cotton 
Mather,  1728.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Pemberton  of  New 

•  Judah  Monis  waa  an  Italian  Jew,  who  carao  to  this  countiy  about  the  y«Mr  1720 ;  and  diortlj 
•ner  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Harrard  College.  He  embraoMl  the 
Christian  religion,  -and  in  1722  was  publicly  baptized  at  Cambridge.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1761,  he  resigned  his  oflSce  which  he  had  hold  about  forty  years,  and  retired  to  Northborough, 
wherehe  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  died  April  25,  1764,  bequeathing  forty-six  pounds  to  be 

!ir*^?"^°^  ««v«n  of  *he  neighbouring  ministers.  He  published  The  Truth,  the  whole  Truth 
MMoothiDg  but  the  Truth :  A  Discourse  delivered  at  his  baptism,  1 722  j  A  Hebrew  Grammar^  1 7Zb. 
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TIMOTHY  EDWARDS  * 

1694—1758. 

The  family  of  £dwards  is  of  Welsh  origin.  The  earliest  known  ancetf* 
tor  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Timothy  Edwards,  the  Bev.  Riehard 
Edwards,  a  clergyman  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
tradition  concerning  him  is,  that  he  went  from  Wales  to  London,  and 
became  a  minister  there  in  the  Established  Church.  His  wife,  whose  Chria- 
tian  name  was  Anne,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  married  James  Coles ; 
who,  with  her  son,  William  Edwards,  then  young  and  unmarried,  accom- 
panied her  to  America,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1640. 
William  Edwards  was  married  about  the  year  1645,  to  a  lady  whose  Chris- 
tian name  was  Agnes,  who  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  family  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  came  to  America,  when  she  was  quite  young.  Richard 
Edwards,  the  son  of  William  and  Agnes  Edwards,  was  bom  at  Hartford  in 
May,  1647,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Tuthill,  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Tuthill,  who  came  from  Northamptonshire,  in  England,  spent  his 
life  in  Hartford,  and  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian. He  had,  by  his  first  marriage,  seven  children, — the  eldest  of  whom 
was  Timothy,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Talcot  of  Hartford,  sister  of  the  Hon.  John 
Taloot ;  and  by  this  marriage  he  had  six  children.  He  died  April  20, 
1718,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Timothy  Edwards  was  born  at  Hartford,  May  14,  1669,  He  was 
fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover,  at  that 
time  the  minister  of  Springfield,  and  an  accomplished  classical  scholar. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1687.  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1691, 
received  the  two  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A., — one  in  the  morning,  the 
other  in  the  afternoon, — ''  an  uncommon  mark  of  respect,"  (as  the  Records 
of  East  Windsor  say,)  "  paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  learning." 
After  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  theological  study,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  May,  1694,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  then 
newly  constituted  church  at  East  Windsor. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  married  on  the  6th  of  November,  1694,  to  Esther,  the 
second  child  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton. 

In  the  spring  of  1711,  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  of 
Milford  were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  Chaplains  to  the 
Connecticut  troops,  in  a  military  expedition  designed  for  Canada.  He  left 
Windsor  for  New  Haven  in  July,  and  reached  Albany,  with  three  compa- 
nies under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Livingston,  on  the  15th  of 
August.  The  march  to  Albany  was  attended  with  considerable  exposure, 
as  the  country  through  which  it  lay  was  chiefiy  uncleared,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  encamp  two  nights  in  the  woods.  At  Albany  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Whether  I  shall  have  any  time  to  write  you  after  this.  I  know  not  j  but  however 
that  may  be,  I  would  not  have  you  discouraged  or  over  anxious  concerning  me,  fbr  I 
am  not  so  about  myself.    I  have  still  strong  hopes  of  seeing  thee  and  our  dear  chfl- 

•Reoorda  of  the  First  church  in  East  Windsor.— TrumbuU's  Hist.  Conn.,  11.— Dwisfat's  Life 
of  President  Edwards. 
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dT^Uf  onc«  Again.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  have  had  the  gracions  presence  of  God 
with  me  stnoe  I  left  home,  encouraging  and  strengthening  my  soul,  as  well  as  preserving 
iny  life.  I  ha?e  been  much  cheered  and  refreshed  respecting  this  great  under- 
taking, in  which  I  verily  expect  to  proceed,  and  that  I  shall,  before  many  weeks 
are  at  an  end,  see  Canada;  but  I  trust  in  the  Lord  tliat  he  will  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
thee,  my  dear,  and  all  our  dear  children,  and  that  God  has  more  work  for  me  to  do  in 
the  place  whujfe  I  have  dwelt  for  many  years,  and  that  you  and  I  shall  yet  live  together 
on  earth,  as  well  as  dwell  together  forever  in  Heaven  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
all  his  sainta:  with  whom  to  be  is  best  of  all.'' 

On  the  20th  of  August,  they  left  Albany  and  marched  for  Wood  Creek. 
At  Saratoga,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
the  march,  was  taken  seriously  ill.  On  the  4tli  of  September,  being  unable 
to  proceed  with  the  army,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  Stillwater ;  and 
thenoe  carried  back  through  the  woods  to  Albany,  in  a  waggon  and  on  a  bed. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  some  other  adverse  circumstances, 
"^lie  expedition  was  soon  after  relinquished ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  course 
^0f  a  few  weeks,  returned  home. 

In  the  summer  of  1752,  Mr.  Edwards,  finding  that  the  infirmities  of  age 
-^^ere  increasing  upon  him,  proposed  to  his  people  the  settlement  of  a  col- 
^igue  ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Perry*  was  accordingly  settled  on  the  11th 
June,  1755.  They,  however,  continued  Mr.  Edwards'  salary  till  his 
eath,  which  took  place  January  27,  1758,  when  he  was  eighty-nine  years 
of  age. 

Mrs.  Edwards  survived  him  twelve  years,  and  died  January  19,  1770,  In 
'^he  ninety-ninth  year  of  her  age,  retaining  her  mental  faculties  in  remarka- 
We  vigour  till  the  close  of  life.  She  was  a  person  of  strong  mental  powers, 
of  bigh  cultivation,  of  great  religious  attainments,  and  every  way  fitted  to 
be  a  most  efficient  helper  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Even  after  the  death 
of  ber  husband,  she  continued  as  active  as  ever  ;  and  his  successor  in  the 
ministry  was  greatly  assisted  and  strengthened  by  her  good  influence  as  long 
••  she  lived - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  lived  together  in  the  married  state  upwards  of 
sixty- three  years.  They  had  one  son  and  ten  daughters.  The  son  was  the 
^lebrated  President  Edwards,  Esther,  the  eldest  child,  was  married  to 
tbe  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West  Springfield, — Elizabeth,  the  second 
^bild,  to  Col.  Jabez  Huntington  of  Windham, — Anne,  the  third  child,  to 
*^obn  Ellsworth  of  East  Windsor, — Eunice,  the  sixth  f hild,  to  the  Rev. 
Simon  Backust  of  Ncwington, — Abigail,  the  seventh  child,  to  William 
Metcalf  of  Lebanon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  1727, — Hannah, 
^be  ninth  child,  to  Seth  Wetmore  of  Middletown  ;  and  Martha,  the  eleventh 
cbild,  to  the  Rev.  Moses  Tuttlet  of  Granville,  Mass.  The  other  three 
^ughters, — Mary,  Jerusha  and  Lucy,  were  never  married. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Edwards*  appearance,  character  and  habits, 
**  from  the  pen  of  his  descendant.  Dr.  Sereno  E.  D wight : — 

*  Joseph  Perry  was  a  native  of  Sberburn,  Maaa. ;  wa*  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1752; 

••^  died  in  1783,  aged  fifty.     Ho  published  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  lion.  Roger  Wolcott, 

^^63;  A  Sermon  on  tbc  death  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  llooker,  1771 ;  Conn.  Election  Sermon,  1775. 

t  SlMOS  Backus  was  a  native  of  Norwich,   Conn.;  was  sradaated  at  Yale  College,  in  1724; 

^>^    wa«  ordained   pai*tor  of  the  church  in  Newington,  Conn.,  January  25,  1727.     Ue  died  in 

1  t^S,  at  Cape  Breton,  whither  he  had  gone  as  chaplain  in  the  Colonial  service,  aged  about  fortj- 

*^^o.     He  had  a  son,  Simon,  who  wa«  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1759;  was  settled  as  the  first 

PMtor  of  the  church   in   Granby,   Mass.,   October,  1762;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  March, 

^7%4;  ami  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

%  MosRS  TuTTLE  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1746;  became  the  pastor  of  the  church  in 
^T^ville,  Mara.,  at  its  organization  in  1747 ;  resigned  his  charge  in  1754;  and  died  at  Southbold, 
^  I.  in  1785,  aged  sixty -five. 
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"  Mr.  Edwards  was  about  Ave  feet  ten  inches  in  height ;  of  a  fair  complexion ;  of  a 
strong  robust  frame;  full,  but  not  corpulent.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  manners, 
particularly  attentive  to  his  dress  and  to  propriety  of  exterior;  never  appearing  in 
public  but  in  the  full  dress  of  a  clergyman. 

"  The  management  not  only  of  his  domestic  concerns,  but  of  his  property  generally, 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a 
mother  with  singular  fldelity  and  success.  In  strength  of  character  she  resembled  her 
father;  and  like  him.  she  lell  behind  her  in  the  place  whore  she  resided  for  seventy- 
six  years,  that  *  good  name,'  which  is  '  better  than  precious  ointment.'  On  a  visit  to 
East  Windsor  in  the  summer  of  1823,  I  found  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  two 
upwards  of  ninety,  who  had  been  pupils  of  her  husband.  From  them  I  learned  that 
she  received  a  superior  education  in  Boston;  was  tall,  dignified  and  commanding  in 
her  appearance,  affable  and  gentle  in  her  manners,  and  was  regarded  as  surpassing 
her  husband  in  native  vigour  of  understanding.  They  all  united  in  speaking  of  her 
as  possessed  of  remarkable  judgment  and  prudence,  of  an  exact  sense  of  propriety, 
of  extensive  information,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  theology, 
and  of  singular  conscientiousness,  piety  and  excellence  of  character.  By  her  carcAil 
attention  to  all  his  domestic  concerns,  her  husband  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  devote 
hiniisclf  to  the  proper  duties  of  his  i)rofes8ion.  Like  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  early 
period  in  New  England,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  literature,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  more  than  usual  learning,  but  was  particularly  distingaished 
for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  In  addition  to  his  other 
duties, he  annually  prepared  a  number  of  pupils  for  College;  there  being,  at  that  time, 
no  academies  or  public  schools  endowed  for  this  purpose.  One  of  my  aged  inform- 
ants, who  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  under  him,  told  me  that,  on  his  admission 
to  College,  when  the  officers  had  learucd  with  whom  he  had  studied,  they  remarked 
to  him  that  there  was  no  need  of  examining  Mr.  Edwards*  scholars. 

'^  He  was,  for  that  period,  unusually  liberal  and  enlightened,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  his  children — preparing  not  only  his  son,  but  each  of  his  daughters  also, 
for  College.  In  a  letter  bearing  date  August  3,  1711,  while  absent  on  the  expedition 
to  Canada,  he  wishes  that  Jonathan  and  the  girls  may  continue  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  Latin;  and  in  another  of  August  7th,  that  he  may  continue  to  recite  his  Latin  to 
his  elder  sisters.  AVlicu  his  daughters  were  of  the  proper  age,  lie  sent  them  to  Boston 
to  finish  their  education.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were  exemplary  In  their  care  of 
their  religious  instruction :  and,  as  the  reward  of  their  parental  fidelity,  were  permit- 
ted to  see  the  fruits  of  piety  in  them  all.  during  their  youth. 

"  Ho  always  preached  extemporaneously,  and,  until  he  was  upwards  of  seventy, 
without  noting  down  the  heads  of  liis  discourse.  After  that  time,  he  commonly  wrote 
the  divisions  on  small  slips  of  paper;  which,  as  they  occasionally  appeared  beyond 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  his  parishioners  called,  *' Mr. 
Edwards'  thumb  papers.'  Apologizing  for  this  one  day  to  one  of  his  pupils,  he 
remarked  to  hini;  that  he  found  his  memory  beginning  to  tail,  but  that  he  thought  his 
judgment  as  sound  as  ever;  and  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  his  people,  till  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  out  but  a  single  sermon,  which 
was  preached  at  the  General  Election  in  1732,  and  was  published.  It  is  a  solemn  and 
faithf^ll  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment  to  his  hearers,  particularly 
as  legislators  and  magistrates.  As  ho  lived  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  son's 
decease,  the  latter  often  visited  his  father  and  preached  in  his  desk.  It  was  the  cus- 
tomary remark  of  the  people  that  *  although  Mr.  Edwards  was  perhaps  the  more 
learned  man,  and  more  animated  in  his  manner,  yet  Mr.  Jonathan  was  tho  deeper 
preacher.' 

"  His  influence  over  his  congregation  was  commanding,  and  was  steadily  exerted  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness.  When  he  knew  of  any  division  among  them,  he 
went  immediately  to  see  that  the  parties  were  reconciled  ^  and  when  he  heard  of  any 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  individuals,  it  was  his  uniform  custom  to  go  and 
reprove  them.  Under  his  preaching,  the  Gospel  was  attended  with  a  regular  uniform 
efficacy,  and,  in  frequent  instances,  with  revivals  of  religion ;  yet  no  record  is  pre- 
served of  the  actual  admissions  to  the  church.  In  some  of  the  family  letters,  I  find 
incidental  mention  of  a  revival  of  religion,  as  existing  in  1715  and  1719:  during 
which  Mrs.  Edwards  and  two  of  her  daughters  made  a  profession  of  their  cfhristian 
ftiith ;  and  several  others  of  the  family  are  spoken  of  as  *  travelling  towards  Zion 
with  their  faces  thitherward.'  His  son  observes,  in  1737,  that  he  had  known  of  no 
parish  in  the  West  of  New  England,  except  Northampton,  which  had  as  often  been 
favoured  with  revivals  of  religion,  as  that  of  his  father  " 
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ELIPHALET    ADAMS* 

1696—1753. 

Eliphalet  Adams,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  and  Mary  (Manning) 
Adams,  and  was  born  at  Dcdhain,  Mass.,  March  26, 1677.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  his  father  when  he  was  eight;  but,  by 
tho  kind  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  a  col- 
legiate education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1604.  Under 
whose  direction  he  studied  Theology  is  not  known  ;  but  the  first  notice  we 
have  of  his  being  in  the  ministry,  is  in  an  entry  which  he  makes  in  a  diary 
that  he  almost  immediately  discontinued, — namely,  that  November  20, 1696, 
he  "  came  first  to  Little  Compton  to  preach  amongst  them."  Another  entry 
under  date  of  May  1699,  is  as  follows: — **I  preached  my  first  sermon  to 
the  Indians  in  their  own  language,  with  fears  lest  I  should  be  a  barbarian 
to  them;  but  they  told  me  they  understood  it  well,  and  accepted  it  thank- 
Wly."  In  September  following,  he  visited  Hartford  in  company  with  his 
l>rother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham,  and  while  there,  re- 
vived from  the  people  of  Farmington  an  earnest  invitation  **  to  come  and 
exercise  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  them  ;"  but  it  does  not  appear 
'tbkt  he  listened  to  their  proposals,  even  so  far  as  to  preach  to  them  as  a 
candidate.  From  1701  to  1703  (two  years)  he  was  employed  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Colman,  then  the  newly  settled  minis- 
ter of  Brattle  street  church,  Boston  ;  but,  for  several  years  after  this,  there 
18  no  record  remaining  of  Mr.  Adams'  labours,  nor  is  it  known  even  where 
he  was  employed.  The  next  ascertained  fact  in  his  history  is  his  being 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1708-9.  The  sermon  on  that  occasion  was  preached 
ky  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whitincr. 

In  1720,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  Yale  College,  and  contin- 
'ied  in  the  office  till  1738.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  excite- 
ttient  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  secession  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Rector  of  the 
College,  from  the  Congregational  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Adams 
*cted  with  great  firmness  on  the  occasion,  and  in  connection  with  Governor 
Saltonstoll  of  New  London,  who  was  also  a  Trustee,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
^  Very  efficient  influence.  In  1723,  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  Rectorship 
^^  the  College,  but  declined  the  appointment,  probably  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  institution,  and  the  perplexity  which,  under  those 
circumstances,  would  naturally  be  incident  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Adams'  labours  were,  by  no  means,  confined  within  the  limits  of  his 
^Wn  congregation.  He  was  often  resorted  to  for  advice  in  difficult  cases, 
*Uci  was  frequently  a  member  of  ecclesiastical  councils  in  different  parts  of 
^he  Colony.  He  assisted  many  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  College 
^J^d  for  the  ministry,  and  was  at  once  an  agreeable  and  efficient  teacher. 
He  was  also  particularly  interested  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
'^^ent  of  the  Indians  in  his  neighbourhood, — ^being  a  worthy  successor  in  this 
department  of  benevolent  labour  to  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  who 
^Hd  signalized  himself  so  much  by  his  efforts  for  his  heathen  neighbours. 

•  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.— Canlkins'  Memoir  of  William  and  Eliphalet  Adams. 
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Mr.  Adams  had  some  peculiar  faoilities  in  oommunicaiiiig  with  tha  laffins, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  langoage  ii 
spoken  by  the  tribes  of  Maasaehusetts :  and  the  dialect  of  the  Hoheagpni 
differed  but  slightly  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.    But, 
though  he  could  converse  with  them  readily,  he  found  it  necessary  to  atul 
himself  of  the  labours  of  an  interpreter  in  his  public  addresaea.     He  was 
employed  by  a  Society  in  Boston,  connected  with  a  body  inooqMnated  ia 
Great  Britain  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gh>spel  in  New  England,  as  their 
agent  with  the  Indians  in  the  part  of  the  Colony  in  which  he  loddii 
Among  his  papers  was  found  the  draft  of  an  address,  delivered  to  a  gtnsnl 
assemblage  of  Moheagans,  September  9, 1725,  in  which  he  lays  before  thm 
the  benevolent  proposals  of  the  gentlemen  from  Boston  to  furnish  thoa 
with  religious  instruction,  and  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  theb 
children ;  but  it  seems  that  the  Indians  were,  at  that  time,  but  little  indin* 
cd  to  accept  the  proffered  advantages.     He  subsequently  repeated  the  offnr, 
on  another  occasion ;  and,  though  this  was  not  met  by  an  absolute  refusil, 
yet  the  reply  was  at  best  evasive.     The  amount  of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Fitek 
of  Norwich  had  formerly  preached  to  them,  but  they  never  well  understood 
it ;  and  they  were  afraid  they  should  not  understand  it  now,  and  wished  that 
the  preaching  might  be  deferred  till  they  could  hear  it  to  bettor  advantage* 
"  Yet,  said  they,  **  if  at  any  time,  a  short  account  of  the  principles  of  you 
religion  be  given,  wc  will  readily  hearken  to  it."     The  offer  of  a  school  thej 
thankfully  accepted ;  and,  when  it  was  established,  the  other  tribes  alao 
availed  themselves  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  soon  became  extensively  diffused,  and  their  attachment  to 
their  own  peculiar  superstitions  gradually  diminished.     Mr.  Adams'  labonrs 
among  them,  as  a  minister,  continued  at  intervals  till  the  year  1746.     For 
several  years,  he  made  a  regular  annual  preaching  tour  from  tribe  to  tribOi 
and  reported  the  result  of  his  labours  to  some  of  the  more  active  members 
of  the  Society  by  which  ho  was  employed. 

During  Mr.  Adams*  ministry,  there  were  many  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  of  a  somewhat  disturbing  kind,  which,  however,  he  met  with  great 
prudence  and  fortitude.  It  was  during  thb  period  that  the  Baptist  and  Episco- 
pal churches  were  established  in  New  London,  and  the  Rogerene  Quakers 
also  had  their  day  of  strange  excitement.  The  ultra  revivalists  too  gave 
him  no  little  trouble,  by  holding  disorderly  and  tumultuous  meetings  in  his 
parish,  though  they  did  not  organize  a  separate  religious  society.  But  Mr. 
Adams  behaved  throughout  the  whole  with  great  dignity  and  discretion; 
and  retained  the  respect  of  not  only  his  own  people  but  the  community  at 
large,  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  five  months  of  the  year  1741, — from  May  to 
September  inclusive,  eighty  were  added  to  his  church,  as  the  result  of  an 
extensive  revival  in  his  congregation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Adams'  publications : — Christians  to  be 
ready :  A  Sermon  delivered  at  a  Lecture  in  Boston,  1706.  Connecticut 
Election  Sermon,  1710.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  a  storm,  1717.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  the  Eev.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington,  1719.  A 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Governor  Salton- 
stall,  1724.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  llev.  William  Gager,  at 
Lebanon,  1725.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Clap,  Windham, 
1726.     A  Discourse  before  a  society  of  young  men,  1727.     A  Sermon  at  the 
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rdination  of  th6  Rev.  John  Owen/  at  Groton,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the 
meral  of  the  Rev.  John  Bulkley,  at  Colchester,  1731.  Connecticut  Elec- 
on  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1749.  A  Ser- 
on  on  the  death  of  iiis  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Bulklej,  1749.  The  absence 
r  the  Comforter  mourned  and  lamented :  A  Treatise. 
Hr.  Adams  died  October  4, 1753,  in  the  seycnty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Is  'monument  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old  burying  ground  in  New  London. 
He  was  married,  December  15,  1709,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Alexander 
id  Xiydia  Pygan,  of  New  London.  This  Alexander  Pygan  emigrated  from 
orwich,  England,  and  settled  in  New  London,  about  the  year  1666.  He 
m0  distinguished  for  his  activity  and  enterprise  in  business,  but  seems  to 
ave  sustained  a  somewhat  equivocal  character  for  integrity  and  morality, 
[e.  died  in  the  year  1700,  leaving  no  son ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
Bber  person  of  the  name  ever  came  to  thb  country.  Hb  daughter,  Mrs. 
.dftms,  died  September  6,  1749,  aged  sixty-two  years.  She  was  seized 
iih  paralysis,  while  on  a  visit  with  her  husband  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
9d  neighbour,  and  expired  within  thirty  hours.  Her  bereaved  husband,  on 
B,«  next  Sabbath,  preached  a  sermon  with  reference  to  her  death  from  Ezek. 
.^ly.  16,  —  '*  Son  of  man,  behold  I  take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine 
y^s  at  a  stroke."  They  had  six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Kv«  Adams  contracted  a  second  marriage,  as  appears  from  the  tenor  of  his 
rill  I  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  record  is  known  to  exist  that 
ffords  any  clue  to  the  date  of  the  event,  or  the  name  of  the  lady. 

Of  his  children  two  of  them  died  in  infancy.  A  daughter,  Mary^  was 
KUtfried  in  1733  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Gardiner  of  Gardiner^s  Island,  who  was 
O0t  at  sea  in  the  year  1735.  In  1738,  she  was  married  to  John  Bulkley 
^  Colchester,  son  of  the  llcv.  John  Bulkley,  first  minister  of  that  town. 
SArs.  Bulkley  was  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  and  eminent  for  her 
Christian  character.  She  died  within  a  few  months  after  her  mother,  and 
^e  father  again  indulged  his  sensibilities  by  preaching  a  funeral  sermon. 
Hi«  youngest  son,  who  reached  maturity,  ThoinaSy  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1737,  became  a  medical  practitioner,  and  died  without  issue,  in 
^758.  PygaTij  his  second  son,  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  but  engaged 
^^tensively  in  mercantile  business,  and  acquired  considerable  property, 
^kioh,  however,  was  nearly  all  sacrificed  during  the  Revolution.  He  died 
^  1776,  aged  sixty- four.  William^  the  eldest  son,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1730,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1732  to  1734.  He  was,  after 
'^^ia,  a  preacher  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  was  never  married  and 
^^Ver  ordained,  often  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  encumbered  with  either 
^  Wife  or  a  parish.  He  preached  first  in  the  North  parish  of  New  London, 
^d  next  in  North  Groton ;  and  in  the  latter  place  he  declined  a  unanimous 
^^ll.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  occupied  the  vacant  pulpit,  as  a 
^pply,  for  nearly  three  years ;  but  the  proposition  to  invite  him  to  settle 
^M  not  carried.  The  larger  part  of  his  ministerial  labours  was  probably 
^Ten  to  Shelter  Island,  as  he  preached  there  at  intervals  for  more  than 
^iirty  years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  minister  who  dwelt  upon 
^^  island.  He  was  there  at  the  time  of  Whitefield's  visit  on  the  island  in 
^764.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  New  London,  chiefly  in  social  enjoy- 
^iient  asd  domestic  repose.     He  frequently  rambled  into  the  country,  on 

.  *JoH9  OwKV  wu  a  native  of  Bnintree,  Mass. ;  waa  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1723; 
VII  ordained  at  Qioton,  Conn.,  Nov.,  1727 ;  and  died  in  1769 
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riuta  to  the  fitrmora  beloDging  to  the  pariah,  and  alwajn  nwde  it  »  p 
on  snoh  oci^asions,  to  cominunioate  more  or  less  of  religions  instrno 
Be  wu  short  and  stoat ;  wore  a  white  wig  and  a  cocked  hat ;  and  nai 
walked  about  the  streets,  dressed  in  a  black  study  gown.  He  was  a  res] 
able  preacher,  but  iu  no  wise  cmioeDt.  His  odI;  pablioatian  is  a  Set 
on  the  Thnnksgiving  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  the  redai 
of  Montreal  and  tlio  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760.  He  died  Sep 
her  25,  1T98,  in  the  eightj-cighth  jear  of  his  age. 

Tradition  is  very  full  in  ascribing  to  the  Rev.  ELiphalet  Adams  exce 
talents,  considerable  learning,  fine  moral  qualities,  and  no  inconsidei 
degree  of  eminence  as  a  preacher.  His  published  sermons  are  obarai 
iaed  by  vigorous  thought,  and  direct,  earnest,  and  often  eloqaent,  app 
The  Bev.  John  Barnard  of  Marblchcad,  in  a  letter  to  President  8l 
preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  mentions  him  an 
the  distinguished  men  who  had  departed,  and  eharacteriies  him  as  "  a  { 
Hebrioian."  I  cannot  learn  that  any  extended  estimate  of  hia  chart 
haa  been  preserved  from  the  pen  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  I 
seen  a  letter  from  his  son  William  to  President  Stiles,  written  in  rep 
some  inquiries  which  the  President  had  made  concerning  bis  father,  ah 
that  nothing  had  been  published  respecting  him,  and  that  he  knew  not 
any  thing  had  been  written,  unless  it  were  in  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Eliot,  ([ 
ably  Dr.  Jarcd  Eliot  of  Killing  worth,)  which  he  informed  him  that  he 
prepared  in  the  expectation  of  being  called  to  snpply,  in  his  tuni 
Taoant  pntpit,  after  hia  Other's  decease. 


WILLIAM  BRATTLE  • 

1696—1717. 

William  Brattle  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Brattle,  and  was  ha 
Boston  in  the  year  16t}2.  His  father  was  a  man  of  some  cousidentii 
the  Province,  and  was  a  Representative  to  the  General  Gonrt,  success 
for  Lancaster  and  Concord.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUs] 
1680  ;  and  was  afterwards  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  that  institution  for  bo 
years.  Dr.  Colman,  who  was  an  undergraduate  while  Mr.  Brattle  w 
the  tutorship,  says, — 

"He  was  an  able,  faitlirul  and  lender  tutor.  He  conntenaDced  virtue  and' 
ciency  iu  us,  and  tvi'ry  goiiil  disjiosition  he  discerned  with  the  most  fatherly  gooil 
and  searched  out  and  panlshi'd  vice  with  Ibe  aotliority  of  a  maalflr,  lie  d 
Dtmost  to  Cirni  us  tii  Tirtuc  and  Ihc  Tear  of  God,  and  to  do  wpU  in  the  world ;  am 
mined  his  pupils  whon  lie  took  leave  ur  tbera,  n-itb  pious  charges  and  with  tean 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  small  pox  in  College,  though  he  h&d  i 
bad  the  disorder  himself,  he  remained  firmly  at  his  post,  adminieterii 
the  wants  of  the  students  in  every  way  in  his  power,  and  endeavouring  < 
cially  to  give  to  their  minds  a  serious  direction.  As  inoculation  was 
unknown,  he  took  the  disease  in  the  natural  way ;  but  it  was  in  a  mild  1 
and  he  quickly  recovered  from  it.  • 
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He  ms  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cambridge,  as  successor  to  the 
SeT.  Nathaniel  (}ookin,*  November  25,  1696.  He  preached  his  own  ordi- 
nation sermon  from  1.  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  gave  the 
eharge,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  the  Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship. 
Increase  Mather  preached  also  on  the  same  occasion  from  llevclation  i.  16. 

Mr.  Brattle  laboured  among  his  people  for  about  twenty  years,  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  great  success,  but  not  without  considerable  interrup- 
tions from  ill  health.  The  baptisms  of  children  during  his  ministry  were 
seren  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  the  admissions  to  the  church,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.  After  having  languished  under  a  somewhat  protracted 
^Usease,  he  died  in  great  peace,  February  15,  1717,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
lus  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  20th, — a  day  rendered  memora- 
ble by  the  great  snow.  The  principal  ministers  and  magistrates  of  Boston 
^md  the  vicinity  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  were  detained  at  Cam- 
bridge by  the  snow  for  several  days. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Brattle  is  a  system  of  Logic,  entitled  **  Com- 
;peiidium  Logicse  secundum  principia  D.  Benati  Cartesii  plerumquc  efforma- 
"ftam  et  catechistic^  propositum.**  An  edition  of  it  was  published  as  late  as 
^e  year  1758,  and  it  was  a  text  book  in  Harvard  College  till  1765. 

Mr.  Brattle  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  Dr.  Colman,  in  com- 
ptring  him  with  Mr.  Pemberton,  who  died  about  the  same  time,  says, — 
**  T^ey  performed  the  public  exercises  in  the  house  of  God  with  a  groat  deal 
of  solemnity,  though  in  a  manner  somewhat  different ;  for  Mr.  Brattle  was 
sll  calm  and  soft  and  melting,  but  Mr.  Pemberton  was  all  flame,  zeal  and 
wumestnesB."  Jeremy  Dummcr,  Esq.,  while  ho  was  agent  in  England, 
Jiaving  been  requested  to  procure  for  a  friend  some  printed  sermons,  makes, 
ni  one  of  his  letters,  the  following  complimentary  allusion  to  Mr.  Brattle : — 
"  X  think  the  modem  sermons  which  are  preached  and  printed,  are  very  lean 
*ci<i  dry,  having  little  Divinity  in  them  or  brightness  of  style :  I  am  sure 
tko3r  are  no  way  comparable  to  the  solid  discourses  which  Mr.  Brattle  gives 
yoxi  every  week."  Though  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  his  sermons  were 
pul>lished,  yet  I  have  in  my  possession,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  his 
Ascendants,  several  of  them  in  manuscript,  which  show  that,  in  his 
^ligious  opinions,  he  was  thoroughly  of  the  Puritan  school,  and  that,  in 
point  of  general  ability,  he  must  have  ranked  well  with  the  best  preachers 
^   liis  day. 

Mr.  Brattle  was  distinguished  for  his  urbanity  and  kindness,  his  liberali- 
^  and  public  spirit.  He  had  a  very  large  estate,  and  his  charities  were 
Aoundant ;  though  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  ostentatious  in  his 
Milliner  of  dispensing  them.  He  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  and  knew 
"0\r  to  appreciate  true  excellence,  irrespective  of  all  denominational  pecu- 
^^^rities.  He  had  a  patient  and  placable  spirit ;  and  used  to  say,  after  suf- 
''^J'ing  severe  trials,  that  he  knew  not  how  he  could  have  spared  any  of 
*heni.  With  all  his  gentleness  and  humility,  he  was  firm  to  his  own  con- 
ductions, and  was  proof  alike  against  flatteries  and  frowns.     He  was  a  man 

^  Katbawiel  Gookin,  a  son  of  Major  General  Daniel  Gookin,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Oct.  22, 
^^^;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1C75,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College;  was  ordain - 
^minister  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  16,  1682,  and  died  Aug.  7,  1692,  in  his  thirty -fourth  year.  Ho 
'^  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  April  15,  1687;  was  graduated  atHar- 
^^^  College  in  1703 ;  was  ordained  minister  at  North  Hilt,  a  parish  of  Hampton,  (now  Northamp- 
^)  N.  H.,  in  1710;  and  died  Aug.  25,  1734,  aged  forty-seven.    He  published  three  sermons 


^^^casioned  by  the  earth(^uakc,  1 727.     Hit  son  Nathaniel  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
^^l ;  was  ordained  as  his  father's  sue 


•uoceawrj  Ooi.  81}  1730,  and  died  Got.  22, 1766,  agedfifty-four. 
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of  fine  powers  and  eztensiye  attainments,  as  was  safficiently  evinced  bj  his 

being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society.     He  was  a  devoted  friend  of 

learning  as  well  as  of  religion.     lie  took  the  deepest  interest  in  Harvard 

College,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  it  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifky 

pounds. 

Says  Dr.  Colman,— 

'*  They  that  had  the  4iappinos8  to  know  Mr.  Brattle,  knew  a  very  religions  good  man, 
an  able  divine,  a  laborious  faithful  minister,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  great  beneAM;tor,a 
wise  and  prudent  man,  and  one  of  the  best  of  fViends.  The  promotion  of  religion, 
learning,  virtue  and  peace,  every  where  within  his  reach,  was  his  very  life  and  soul ;  the 
great  business  about  which  he  was  constantly  employed,  and  in  which  he  principallj  n^  gj 
delighted.  Like  his  great  Lord  and  Master,  he  went  (or  sent)  about  doing  good.  Wa^^^h 
principles  were  sober,  sound,  moderate,  being  of  a  catholic  and  pacific  spirit.'' 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  HANCOCK.* 

1697—1752. 

John  Hancock,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Prentice)  Hancock 
was  born  at  Cambridge,   Mass.,  in  the  year  1671.     He  was  graduated  av 
Harvard  College  in  1680.     Having  directed  his  attention  to  the  minutry; 
and  received  license  to  preach  the   Gospel,  he  was  called,  in  November^ 
1697,  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  at  Lexington,  in  place  of  th 
Bev.  Benjamin  Estabrook,  who  had  died  a  few  months  before.     He  accep 
the  invitation,  and  continued  preaching  in  this  capacity  till  the  succeedin 
May,  when  he  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church.     He  accep 
ed  this  invitation  also,  and  was  ordained  on  the  2d  of  November,   1698. 
The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  himself;  the  Bev.  Samu 
Willard  of  Boston  gave  the  charge,  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Estabrook  of  Con 
cord,  the  Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

For  about  thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Hancock  continued  sole  pastor  of  th 
church ;  but  in  January,  1734,  provision  was  made  by  the  congregation 
lighten  his  labours  by  giving  him  his  own  son,  EbeTiezer,  as  a  colleague. 
He,  (the  son,)  after  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1728,  took  charge  of 
a  school  ^n  Lexington,  in  which  employment  he  continued  till  nearly  three 
years  after  his  ordination.  Being  a  young  man  of  uncommon  worth  and 
promise,  and  having  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  there  was 
a  general  desire  among  them  that  he  should  be  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  pastoral  office  ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  had  felt  somewhat  burdened  by 
their  previous  pecuniary  engagements,  they  were  willing  to  assume  considera- 
ble additional  expense,  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  permanent  labours.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  strongly  solicited  to  consent  to  a  settlement  elsewhere ; 
but  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  congregation  in  which  he  had  spent  his 
early  years,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  toils  and  responsibilities 
of  the  ministry  with  his  own  father,  who  was  by  that  time  verging  towards 
the  decline  of  life,  disposed  him  to  accept  their  invitation.  He  entered  upon 
his  work  with  the  most  encouraging  prospects  ;  and  the  relation  promised  to 
be  one  of  great  comfort  and  usefulness  to  all  concerned ;  and,  while  it  oon« 

*  Appleton^s  and  Oay*!  Fanenl  Bermoof.— EUofi  and  Alka>i  Blof .  DIeU 
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ftiiiiiedy  the  best  hopes  fbnned  ooneeming  it  were  fulfilled.    Bat  witbin  about 

six  jemn  from  the  time  of  bis  ordination,  bo  was  suddenly  removed  by  dcatb. 

Hie  died  January  28,  1740,  in  tbe  tbirtietb  year  of  bis  age.     His  deatb  was 

-T^arded  as  a  great  calamity,  not  only  to  bis  own  immediate  congregation, 

bat  to  tbe  wbole  surrounding  community. 

After  bis  deatb,  bis  venerable  father,  tbougb  far  advanced  in  life,  continu- 
ed to  perform  tbe  duties  of  bis  office  nearly  tbirteen  years.  Indeed  bis 
jipirit  revived,  and  bis  bealtb  became  more  vigorous,  as  be  seemed  to  realize 
wok  increased  demand  for  labour  ;  and  bis  people  never  appreciated  bis  min- 
Ssirations  more  bigbly,  tban  wbcn  tbey  witnessed  tbe  fervour  of  bis  spirit, 
^tnd  tbe  vigour  of  bis  efforts,  amidst  tbe  decays  of  age.  On  tbe  Sabbatb 
immediately  preceding  bis  .decease,  be  preacbed  witb  uncommon  earnestness, 
mnd  continued  in  bis  usual  bealtb,  until  Tuesday  night,  the  5tb  of  December, 
1752,  when  be  was  awaked  out  of  bis  sleep  by  severe  pains,  which  soon 
^ave  place  to  the  sleep  of  deatb.  He  died  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  bis 
aikge,  and  tbe  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  Two  sermons  were  preacbed  on 
i;lie    occasion  of  his  deatb,  by  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  Applcton  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Hancock  published  the  following  Discourses  : — The  Election  Sermon, 
X722.  A  Sermon  in  Boston  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  1724.  A  Sermon 
&t  Braintree  at  tbe  ordination  of  his  son,  1726.  A  sermon  at  Lancaster,  at 
the  installation  of  Timothy  Harrington,*  1748. 

The  following  anecdotes  illustrative  of  some  traits  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
eharaeter  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker, 
"vrho  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Hancock  exeroised 
lais  ministry : — 

*'In  tbe  period  of  Mr.  Ilaneock's  ministry,  while  tbe  country  was  newly  settled, 
mnd  the  bounds  of  estates  not  well  fixed,  it  frequently  happened  that  his  parish- 
aosiers  would  find  it  diflicult  to  settle  the  bounds  of  their  respective  estates.  On 
0och  occasions,  Mr.  Usncock  volunteered  bis  services  as  arbitrator  and  final 
Jvidge.  He  would  repair  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
address  him  by  bis  Christian  name,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  clergy,  except 
iivlien  speaking  to  such  as  were  technically  called  '  Gentlemen.'  '  Joseph,'  says 
minister,  *  I  hear  you  quarrel  with  neighbour  Reed,* — if  that  was  tbe 
*  Why,*  says  the  man,  *  we  did'ut  raaly  get  our  horns  together.'  *  Ah, 
but  I  hear  you  quarrel  with  him, — about  your  lands,  I  suppose  it  is.'  '  Yes, 
'  W^l,  take  your  deed  and  your  plan,  and  come  over  to  Reuben's  with 


'  They  go  together  to  the  neighbour's  house,  and,  after  the  usual  salutations, 

bumble  on  the  one  side,   and  very  lofty  on  the  other,  the  minister  says, 

•  Well,  Reuben,   I  have  brought  Joseph  along  with  me  to  settle  the  quarrel 

;woen  ye — get  your  deed  and  your  plan.'     Then  he  compared  the  two,  heard 

^^e  rival  claims,  went  to  the  spot,  attended  by  some  of  the  other  neighlmurs,  and 

^^^Iked  back  and  forth,  looking  at  the  premises;  then,  having  made  up  his  mind, 

**^    would    say, — *Tako    your    axes    and  cut  some  stakes.'     They  were  cut. 

X>rive  this  stake  down  here,  and  pile  some  stones  around  it.'     That  was  done. 

*  ^ow  drive  that  stake  down  there,  and  pile  some  stones  around  that.'    It  was 

^oae  accordingly.     Then  he  would  say, — *  Now,  Reuben  and  Joseph,  your  line 

'I'Qns  there,  and  there  let  it  run  forever!     That  is  your  land,  Joseph,  and  that  is 

yowr  land,  Reuben,  and  let  us  have  no  more  quarrelling  about  this  matter.' 

*Ti«OTBT  HAaaiiiGTOV  was  a  native  of  Waltbam ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737; 
niofrdainedat  Swsnsey,  N.  H.^  Nov.  4,  1741 :  waa  dismlMed  in  1747;  waa  installed  at  LaneM- 
tar,  Mms.,  Nor.  IS,  1748;  and  died  Deo.  18, 1705,  aged  eighty.  He  published  a  Century  8«r- 
,  1753. 
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'*  This  clerical  manner  of  getting  a  judicium  ru9ticum  was  effectual.  There 
was  no  appeal.  Substantial  justice  was  done,  litigation  was  avoided,  and  good 
feeling  restored.  Uis  manner  on  such  occasionSi  and  tho  assumption  of  authori- 
ty attending  it,  procured  him  the  title  of  Bishop  Hancock — not  a  yerj  pleasant 
name  to  the  men  who  gave  it. 

"  The  following  story  illustrates  his  self  reliance  and  independence.  In  tho 
latter  part  of  his  ministry,  while  he  was  quite  aged,  but  still  hale  and  vigorous, 
and  not  a  little  disposed  to  use  his  authority,  the  two  deacons,  and  perhaps 
others  in  the  church,  thought  it  was  necessary  to  put  some  check  upon  the  good 
old  man.  So,  on  a  set  time,  the  deacons  went  to  his  house  to  propose  that  they 
should  have  Ruling  Elders  in  the  church.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  propose  the  business  to  so  lofty  a  man, — ^so  the  ablest  of  the  deacons 
undertook  it — after  the  following  fashion.  '  We  think,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  that  on 
account  of  your  great  age,  you  ought  to  have  some  assistance  from  the  cborch, 
in  your  numerous  assiduous  labours.'  *  Ah,' — says  Mr.  Hancock,  who  knew 
what  was  coming, — *  I  know  I  am  old,  and  I  suppose  I  am  feeble  too, — ^I 
thank  the  church  for  their  kindness.  But  how  do  they  propose  to  help  me  ?' 
*0h,*  said  the  deacons,  *  they  thought  they  would  appoint  two  Ruling  Elders  to 
divide  the  care  of  the  church  with  you.  But  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so  without 
your  consent.'  *  Well,  I  should  like  it,'  said  he — *  perhaps  they  would  choose 
you  to  the  office.'  The  deacons  concurred  in  that  opinion — *  They  could *nt  do 
better;  you  might  bo  of  great  help  to  me.  But  what  do  you  think  is  the 
business  of  Ruling  Elders  ?'  saith  he.  '  Oh,'  said  the  aspirants  to  the  oiBce, 
thinking  the  difficulty  all  over, — *  we  will  leave  that  to  you, — you  are  a  learned 
man,  and  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Church.'  *  Yes,*  said  he,  '  I  have 
studied  ecclesiastical  history  a  good  deal,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  Church 
discipline  and  government,  and  I  think  I  know  what  the  Ruling  Elders  ought  to 
do.*  *  We  leave  it  wholly  to  you  to  say  what  part  of  your  labour  they  shall 
attend  to,' — remarked  the  deacons.  *  Well,  then,'  said  the  Bishop,  *I  should 
like  to  have  one  of  them  come  up  to  my  house  before  meeting  on  Sunday, 
and  get  my  horse  out  of  the  barn,  and  then  saddle  him  and  bring  him  up  to 
the  door,  and  hold  the  stirrup  while  I  get  on.  Tho  other  may  wait  at 
the  church  door  and  hold  him  while  I  get  off;  then,  after  meeting,  he  may 
bring  him  up  to  the  steps.  This  is  all  of  my  work  I  ever  can  consent  to  let  the 
Ruling  Elders  do  for  me.'     The  office  has  remained  vacant  to  the  present  day. 

**  The  following  shows  that  he  could  l>e  facetious  as  well  as  episcopal.  He 
once  visited  a  wealthy  farmer,  one  of  his  best  friends,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  him  presents  from  time  to  time.  He  went  to  visit  the  family  once;  it 
was  in  haying  time,  and  the  men  folks  were  at  a  distance  in  the  meadow,  so  he 
only  saw  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  younger  children.  It  was  in  the  ft>renoon,  and 
she  got  him  for  luncheon  some  brown  bread  and  cider,  and  set  before  him  also  a 
whole  cheese,  that  he  might  cut  for  himself.  He  put  his  knife  on  the  cheese, 
first  this  way  and  then  that,  as  if  in  doubt  where  to  begin.  *  Where  shall  I  cut 
this  cheese,  Mrs.  Smith  ?'  asked  he.  'Cut  it  where  you  have  a  mind  to,  Mr. 
Hancock,' — was  the  answer.  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  I  think  I  will  cut  it  at  home!' 
So  slices  of  cheese  were  brought  for  the  lunch,  and  tho  whole  cheese  put  in  his 
saddle  bags." 

Mr.  Hancock  had  a  son,  John,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1719,  was  ordained  at  Braintrec,  as  successor  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Marsh,* 
November  2,  1726,  and  died  May  7,  1744,  aged  forty-one.  He  was  the 
father  of  Governor  Hancock.  He  possessed  good  talents,  and  was  distin- 
guished for   diligence,    prudence  and   fidelity.     During  tho   Whitefieldian 

*Jo«spH  Marsh  wm  a  native  of  Hadloy;  was  graduated  at  Uanrmid  College  in  1706: 
OT»iii«d  at  Biaintrcc,  May  18,  1700 ;  and  died  March  8,  1726,  aged  for^-one. 
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rerind,  whieh  oiseiirred  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  was  a  Tigorous 

oppoaer  of  what  he  regarded  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day,  and  aotually  took 

part  in  the  controversy  which  was  then  carried  on,  by  writing  at  least  two 

pamphlets.     He  was,   however,  equally  earnest  in   cautioning  his  people 

against  the  opposite  extreme   of  infidelity  and  indifference  to  religion.     He 

published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  E.  Quincy,  1738;  a  Century  Sermon, 

1789  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  good  work  of  Grace,  1748  ;  An  expostulatory  and 

pacific  Letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gke,  1748  ;  The  Examiner,  or  Gilbert  against 

Trnwent,  (by  Philalethes,)  1748. 

Mr.  Hancock,  the  elder,   had  yet  another  son,  Thomat^  a  distinguished 

bene&ctor  of  Harvard  College,  who  died  in  Boston,  August  1,  1764.     His 

^Mphew,  Gh)vemor  Hancock,  inherited  the  larger  part  of  his  property;  but 

Ite  left  several  considerable  legacies  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  learning  and 
1*  * 
ion. 


•^^ 


SIMON  BRADSTREET.* 

1697—1741. 

SiHON  Bradstreet  was  a  grandson  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  one  of  the 
moat  distinguished  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  for  many  years  Governor  of 
ike  Colony  of  Massachusetts.     He  was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  Simon  Bradstreet, 
wlio  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1660 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
ibe  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  October  5,  1670  ;  and  died  in  1G83»  at 
the  age  of  forty-five.     The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  in  Now  London 
hi  1669,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1693.     When  the  Rev. 
Kr.  Morton  of  Charlcstown  had  become  so  infirm  as  to  need  assistance  in 
*ke  prosecution  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Bradstreet,  in  March,  1097,  was  called 
to  be  hb  colleague  ;  but,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  now  known,  he  declin- 
^  the  call.     It  was,  however,  renewed  in  May  of  the  next  year,  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton having  died  in  the  mean  time,)  under  circumstances  which  led  him   to 
^^Hiept  it ;  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Charles- 
*own,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1698. 

For  about  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Bradstreet  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
^thout  an  assistant ;  but,  in  1713,  the  t^wn,  having  previously  consulted 
«ttia  on  the  subject,  determined  to  give  him  a  colleague.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevens  of  Andover  was  chosen ;  but  his  ministry  was  a  short  one,  as  he 
^ed  in  1721.  For  more  than  two  years  after  his  death,  Mr.  Bradstreet 
'^aa  without  any  regular  assistant;  but,  in  February  1724,  the  Rev.  Hull 
^bbot  t  became  associated  with  him  in  the  pastoral  office.  After  the  infirm- 
aries of  age  had  rendered  Mr.  Bradstreet  inadequate  to  any  public  service, 
^he  people  became  desirous  of  having  another  minister  settled ;  and  accord- 

•  Mam.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII.— Buddington's  Hiat.  of  the  First  charoh  in  Charlestown. 

\  licLL  Abbot  was  born  in  Boaton,  Jano  15,  1702.     Ills  father,  who  seems  to  have  followed 

^«  seas,  was  lost  at  sea  in  February,  17  8.    The  son  was  graduated  at  llanrard  College  in  1720, 

^Hag  been,  it  is  said,  the  first  student  who  received  assistance  from  the  Hotlis  fund.    In  1731, 

^  was  married  to  Mary  Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  hii  oolleaffue.     lie  died  April  19, 1774,  after 

^  ^nistiy  of  more  tlian  fifty  years,  at  the  age  of  eighth.    lie  published  a  Sermon  preached  at 

^  Artillery  election,  1735;  a  Sermon  on  the  Rebellioo  m  8ootland,  1746;  and  %  Sermon  against 

profane  cursing  and  swearing,  1747. 
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ingly ,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prentice*  was  installed  as  an  assooiate  pastor,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1739.     Mr.  Bradstreet  died  on  the  Slst  of  Deoember,  1741,  aged..^ 

seventy-two  years. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  is  from  the  Massachusetts  His^.^ 
torical  Collections,  III.: — 

*'  Uc  was  a  most  learned  man,  of  strong  mind^  tenacious  memory,  lively  imagina^ 
tion,  but  subject  to  hypocoiidriac  complaints,  which  made  him  afraid  to  preach  in  th^ 
puljiit  some  years  before  he  died.    lie  delivered  his  sermons  in  the  deacon's  seat,  witl}. 
out  notein,  and  which  were  generally  melancholy  effusions  upon  the  state  of  man  And 
the  vanity  of  the  world,    lie  possessed  such  a  catholic  spirit  and  such  liberal  viewi 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  that  some  of  the  more  zealous  brethren  accused  him  of 
Arminianism ;  but  the  only  evidence  of  this  was  his  fondness  for  Tillotson's  sermofu 
and  being  rather  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal  preacher.    He  seldom,  if  ever,  appeared 
with  a  coat,  but  always  with  a  plaid  gown,  and  was  seen  with  a  pipe  in  his  jnoutJi. 
When  he  was  introduced  to  Governor  Burnet,  who  was  himself  a  fine  scholar,  it 
was  said  of  him,  that  here  was  a  man  who  could  whittle  Greek.    The  late  Judge  Km- 
sell  was  present,  a  young  lad,  when  Lieutenant  Governor  Tayler  thus  introduced  Mr. 
Bradstreet  to  his  Excellency.    Governor  Burnet  afterwards  si>okc  of  him  as  one  of 
the  tirst   literary  characters  and  best  preachers  he  had  met  with  in  these  Americao 
regions." 

The  Historical  Society  has  preserved  and  published  in  its  Collections  (VIII.) 
an  epitaph  in  Latin  which  Mr.  Bradstreet  wrote  upon  his  distinguished  prede* 
ccssor,  the  Kev.  Charles  Morton,  and  which  is  considered  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  classical  taste. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  were  persons  of  great  worth  and  respect- 
ability.    One  of  them,  Simofij  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17*28; 
was  ordained  successor  to  the  llev.  E.  Holyoke  at  Marblehead,  January  4, 
1738,  and  died  October  5,  1771 ; — Isaac  Story,t  who  married  his  daughter, 
having  been  his  colleague  about  five  months.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of 
Marblehead,  who  gave  him  the  charge  at  his  ordination,  left  the  following 
testimony  concerning  him  in  manuscript: — **  Mr.  Bradstreet  proves  a  mos^ 
worthy,  pious,  devout  Christian,  and  faithful  pastor ;  aiming  and  labouring 
to  bring  over  people  to  God  and  Christ  and  holiness;  has  the  hearty  affcc?*^ 
tious  of  his  people  equal  to  what  Mr.  Holyoke  had ;  and  with  whom  I  lir  ^ 
in  brotherly  correspondence."     It   is  stated  in  the  Historical  Collection^  » 
(VIII.)  that  he  **was  an  excellent  scholar;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  hi-^ 
life,  owing  to  nervous  disorders,  was  less  animated  in  the  delivery  of  h 


*  TnouAs  Pkr.nticr  was  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1702,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1726.     In  November,  173U,  be  was  urdaincd  minister  of  Arundel,  Maine.     >Vben  tbc  Indian  w  J 
broke  out  in   17'i7,  the  church  was  duopencd,  and  Mr.  Prentice  returned  with  his  family  to^ 
native  place,     lie  soon   received  invitations  to  settle  over  the  New  North  church,  Boston,  1 1> 
church  in  West  Cambridge)  and  the  cburuK  in  Cbarlestown ;  the  latter  of  whieh  he  aoccptedy  aXS' 
the  same  day  declined  the  other  two.     After  the  burning  of  Cbarlestown  by  the  liritish  in  l77^» 
Mr.  Prentice's  congregation  was  dij«persed,  ami  he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  resided  during  tt*** 
rest  of  bis  life  in  the  house  in  which  be  was  l.orn.     After  an  interval  of  about  three  yearv,  cb^ 
ordinances   of  religiim  were  re-e8tabli^hed,  and   Mr.   Pn-ntice.   then  an  aged  man,  n>?umnl  !»•* 
ministry.     He  woa  an  energetic  fipeaker,  and  continued  {^o  to  the  last;  though  hi«  memory  bad  '^ 
entirely  failed,  that,  on  the  last  J^abbath  that  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  he  is  said  to  have'preacrb- 
cd  the  same  flermon  l>oth  ]varts  of  tbc  day.     lie  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1782,  aged  eighty- 
Ho  was  three  times  married — fir^'t,  to  a  daughter  of  the  llev.  Samuel  himcry  of  Wells,  [Mr.  hinc*y 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  IGOl ,    wos  onlained  pastor  of  the  church  in  WcUn,  H«*f 
after  preaching  there  ?onie  time.  ()<t.  2^,  17(H  ;  and  dieil  in  1724.]  who  died  in  17-15;  next,  ti»  » 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Austin  of  Cbarlestown,  who  died  in  Oct«»bcr,  174S;  and  last.,  to  widow  M»»T 
Butman  of  Old  York,  who  survived  bini.     By  the  first  marriage,  he  bad  three  children;  by  the 
second,  one;  by  the  third   none.     He  publbhed  a  Tbanksgi\ing  Sermon.  1745;  a  Fast  »ScnnoB* 
1748;  a  Sermon  on  the  earthquake,  1750;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cary,  1755. 

t  iMr.  Story  continued  bis  relation  to  the  church  as  paj»tor  fi)r  thirty  years,  wheu  he  left  thf 
ministry  and  engaged  in  secular  busine}*?.  Ho  ]>ub1ii<b(d  an  Kpistle  from  Yarico  to  Inkle,  togeth- 
er with'their  characters,  as  related  in  the  Spectator,  I7l>2:  a  I>i«.»ourse  prci'-aratorj'  to  the  collcctioo 
for  the  benefit  of  our  American  brctbn  n  in  captivity  at  Algiers,  17U5;  a  Thanksgiving  SermoB) 
1795;  a  Kiilogy  on  Washington,  delivered  at  Sterling,  13U0;  an  Oration  at  Worces<tcr,  IMl; 
Parnassian  shop  opened  in  the  Pindaric  style,  18Ul. 
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BermoDB,  and  less  disposed  to  mingle  with  mankind."     He  published  a  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel  of  Charlestown,  in  1755. 


■♦•- 


SAMUEL  MOODY  * 

1698—1747. 

Samusl  Moody  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  January  4,  1676.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  William  Moody,  who  is  said  to  have  emigrated  from 
Wales  as  early  as  1684,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  Ipswich,  to  have 
settled  in  Newbury,  where  he  died  October  25,  1673.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  Moody,  the  second  of  three  sons  of  the  preceding,  who  was  the 
Representative  of  Newbury  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1677 
and  1678,  and  died  August  25,  1698,  aged  sixty-one.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody,  an  eminent  minister  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Of 
the  early  years  of  Samuel  Moody  nothing  has  been  preserved.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  tiir enty-two.  In  May,  1698, 
lie  commenced  preaching  in  York,  and  was  regularly  ordained  over  the  first 
parish  in  that  place,  December  20,  1700,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Shu- 
l>ael  Dummer.t 

About  eight  years  previous  to  Mr.  Moody's  settlement  at  York,  the  place 
tiad  been  subjected  to  fearful  ravages  from  the  Indians.     Mr.  Dummer,  the 
SBin'ister,  was  shot  dead  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  at  his  own  door,  and 
"Ws  wife  taken  captive.     Nearly  the  whole  town  was  destroyed  on  the  same 
day,  there  being  about  fifty  persons   killed,  and  double  that  number  made 
captives.     This  terrible  disaster  had  well  nigh  been   the  occasion  of  break- 
ing up  the  settlement ;  but,  in  consequence  of  receiving  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment, they  were  encouraged  to  continue   their   possessions ;    and,   for 
^veral  years  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Moody,  they  were  without 
tie  stated  ministry  of  the  Gospel.     Mr.  Moody,  however,  preached  to  them 
*bout  two  years,  before  he   was  regularly  constituted  their  pastor  ;  during 
vhich  time  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  tlie  garrison  in  that  place.     In  1699, 
Ic  niadc  a  representation  to   the  General  Court   of  the  pressing  necessities 
^  tie  town,  and  connected  with  it  a  petition  that  they  would  make  a  grant 
to  aggist  in  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  himself  and  his  family  dur- 
i^   the   preceding  year.     The  petition   was  duly  considered,  and   twelve 
pounds  were  ordered  to   be  paid  to  Mr.  Moody  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Th<5  whole  period  of  his  ministry  was  niarked,  to  a  great  extent,  by  agita- 
tion and  peril,  either  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  or  the  interference 
j      rf  the  French  ;  and  as   late  as   1746,— only  one  year  before  Mr.  Moody's 
I      death,   the  people  were  accustomed  to  carry  arms  to  the  house  of  God, 
^      from  an  apprehension  that  they  might  be  surprised  while  they  were  engaged 
'\     ifl  public  worship. 

'Snlltvan's  Ilist.  of  Maine. — Farmer's  Gen.  Reg. — Alden's  Epit45iph«.— Greenlcaf  >8  Eccl. 
Sketches. — Biospuphicul  Sketches  of  the  Moodj  family. 

ISbubael  DuMMEit  was  the  son  of  Richard  Dmnmer,  who  came  to  New  Eneland  in  1636,  and 
died  at  Newbury,  December  14,  1679,  aged  eightj-seren.  He  (the  son)  was  bom  February  17, 
ld36;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1656;  began  to  preach  at  York  in  1662;  was  ordain- 
ed there  December  3,. 1672;  and  died  January  25,  I6S'2. 
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yrroiir  of  spirit, '  and  was  a  lealouB  friend  of  mitmb  lif  Mfgioa:;  ttMi;"tt  f  ^ 
iveral  instanoes,  was  gratified  by  witneaaing  saoh  Mcmfla  amoiig  Us  on 
eople.  In  the  great  revival  which  oocorred  about  1741,  in  whidi  WUto* 
eld  had  so  prominent  an  agency,  his  ohnroh  had  a  sonaible  shaie ;  andf  it 
le  time  of  his  death,  it  numbered  three  hundred  and  Beventeen  moBbfln 
I  full  communion.  Whitefield  visited  Um-  iad  preaohed  to  hia  peoplo,  il 
»st  on  two  different  occasions.  The  last  time  wais  in  October,  1744  It 
I  recorded  that  Mr.  Moody  called  on  him  <m  his  arrival  at  York,  and  nid, 
-"Sir,  you  are  welcome,  first  to  America;  secondly,  to  NewBii^Hid; 
lirdly,  to  all  faithful  ministers  in  New  England ;  fourthly^  io  all'the|pwd 
eople  of  New  England ;  fifthly,  to  all  the  good  pdople  of  York ;  and  ulU| 
nd  lastly,  to  me,  dear  Sir,  less  than  the  least  of  aU." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Moody  waff  accustomed  to  preach 
requently  abroad,  and,  in  one  instance,  he  travelled  on  a  preaching  tour  as 
it  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  instrumental  of  laying  the  finmdai- 
lon  of  a  Congregtoional  Church.  His  highly  popular  talenta  and  gbiwmg 
sal  gave  him  a  very  extensive  influence  among  the  churches. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  mei&ber  of  the  &mous  Convention  of  miniateri  jduit  ^ 

let  at  Boston,  July  7,  1743,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  remarkable  reU^ons  « 

bate  of  things  that  then  existed  in  New  England.    Though  he  was  strongl|j  -^ 

ivourable  to  the  revival,  he  was  a  vigorous  opposer  of  the  eeparationa  ef  J 

hurches,  which  some  encouraged. 

In  1745,  only  two  years  before  his  da^th,  and  when  he  had  readied  tlM  ^ 

ge  of  seventy,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  American  army,  on  the  oebbra;^  -«» 
d  Cape  Breton  expedition.  He  engaged  in  this  enterprise  at  the  inataiiee  ^9b 
f  Sir  William  Pepperell ;  and  one  principal  motive  that  is  said  to  have  bh  «— 
uenced  him,  was  the  confident  conviction  that  Louisburg  would  be  taken,  ^ , 
nd  that  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  demolishix^  the  objecta  of  Papal  .f  J 
rorship.  Some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  discourage  him  from  hia  pur-  -^^ 
ose  ;  but  his  reply  was,  that  there  never  was  a  bullet  made  to  hurt  him.     «»  j. 

Ls  he  went  on  board  the  vessel  at  Boston,  he  seised  an  axa,  exclaiming,^   

The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  GKdeon'*;  and,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
lace,  he  actually  shouldered  hb  axe  and  cut  down  the  images  with  hia  own 
ands,  as  he  had  predicted.  And  there,  in  the  house  which  had  \)een  dede 
ated  to  Catholic  worship,  he  preached  the  first  Protestant  aoriion  ever 
reached  on  the  island, — from  Psalm  c.  4,  5, — **  Enter  into  his  gatei  with 
[lanksgiving  and  into  his  courts  with  praise:  be  thankful  unto  hinkaad 
less  his  name ;  for  the  Lord  is  good,  his  mercy  is  everlasting,  and  hia  tndh 
ndureth  to  all  generations.*' 

Mr.  Moody's  death  occurred  on  the  13th  of  November,  1747.  He  auSar- 
d  great  bodily  distress  in  his  last  hours ;  and  his  son  Joseph  sat  behind 
im  on  the  bed,  supporting  the  dying  father  in  hb  arms.  When  the  breath 
ad  ceased,  and  it  began  to  be  remarked  that  he  was  gone,  hb  son  exclaim- 
d  with  aloud  voice, — **  And  Joseph  shall  put  hb  hands  upon  thine  eyes." 
le  then  actually  performed  the  office  of  closing  his  eyes,  and  laid  him  back 
feless  on  the  bed.  '• 

Mr.  Moody  was  first  married  to  Hannah  Sewall,  the  only  daughter  of 
ohn  Sewall  of  Newbury,  and  the  first  cousin  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Sewall,  min- 
iter  of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  She  died  January  29, 1728,  aged 
fty-one  years.    They  had  three  children,  namely:  Joseph  who  became 
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fuUa  of  the  Seeond  ohoroh  in  York ;  Mary^  who  beeame  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson*  of  Maiden ;  and  Lucy^  who  died  at  an  early  age. 
Mr.  Moody  was  married  a  second  time,  but  had  no  children  by  that  mar^ 
rage. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Moody's  publications: — The  vain  youth 
summoned  to  appear  at  Christ's  bar:  Lecture  Sermon  at  York,  Me.,  1701. 
The  doleful  state  of  the  damned :  substance  of  several  sermons  at  York, 
1710.  Judas  the  Traitor  hung  up  in  chains  to  give  warning  to  professors, 
1714.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1721.  A  Sermon  preached  to 
children  after  catechbing  in  the  town  of  York,  Mc,  1721.  A  summary 
account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indian.  A  Sermon  on 
the  way  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  the  way  to  keep  out  of  debt. 

PROM  THE  REV.  JOTHAM  SEWALL. 

Chesterville,  Me.,  July  13, 1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :    In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  celebrated 

Mr.  Moody  of  York,  known  as  "  Father  Moody,"  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  no 

personal  recollections  of  him,  as  ho  died  several  years  before  I  was  bom.     I  was, 

however,  a  native  of  the  same  parish  in  which  he  was  settled,  and  my  parents 

nere  members  of  his  church;  so  that  I  come  somewhat  nearer  to  him  in  respect 

to  time,  and  have  more  direct  and  extended  hereditary  reminiscences  of  him, 

than  probably  any  other  person  now  living.     But,  instead  of  attempting  formally 

to  delineate  his  character,  I  will  simply  relate  a  few  of  the  many  anecdotes  that 

have  come  down  concerning  him.     Many  of  his  reported  strange  sayings  and 

doings,  I  presume  he  would  not  own,  if  he  were  living;  but  he  had  genuine 

cliildren  enough  of  this  kind,  without  having  any  palmed  upon  him  that  were 

not  his  own.     What  I  shall  relate  I  think  you  may  rely  upon  as  authentic;  and 

yoQ  will  be  able  fVom  these  anecdotes  to  gather  a  better  idea  of  liis  peculiarities, 

tluui  you  could  from  any  other  statements  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 

*  Joseph  Emerson  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  who  was  ordained  the  first 
minister  of  Mendon,  Mass.,  in  1667,  and,  after  preaching  there  eight  years,  removed  to  Concord, 
where  be  died  Jan.  3,  1680.    He  was  tJio  son  of  Edward  Kmerson,  and  was  bom  at  Chelmsford, 
A|»iil  20,  1700.    His  parents  removed  to  Charlestown,  when  bo  was  four  or  five  years  old;  and, 
After  several  changes  of  re^iidence,  he  entered  IIur\'ard  CoUeee  in  1713,  and  was  graduated  in 
1717.    The  next  year  be  spent  in  teaching  a  pchoot  in  York,  Mc.,  occasionally  preaching ;  and 
Uie  year  succeeding  that,  be  kept  a  school  at  Newbary,  and  8i»ent  the  winter  after,  in  preaching 
*t  Kingiiton.     In  July,  171U,  he  desisted  from  teaching,  and  went  to  reside  with  bis  ancle,  (Wal- 
^y)  in  Boston.     Here  he  continued  preaching  in  different  places,  till  March,  1721,  when  he  was 
^▼ited  to  become  the  minister  of  Maiden,     lie  was  ordained  there  on  the  Slst  of  October  follow- 
i«»g.    He  was  married,  Dec.  27. 1721,  after  a  iredditiff  Bermon,  by  a  relative,  from  the  text — "  In 
^hedayof  prosperity  be  joyful.'-     In  August  1724,  his  house*  with  nearly  every  thing  which  i% 
^^ontuned,  was  burnt.    Having  laboured  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  for  forty-six  years,  he 
^)«d  suddenly  on  t ho  13th  of  July,  1767.     He  published  several  occasional  Discourses,   one  of 
^h^h  was  on  the  mortal  sickneas  at  Maiden,  1738.     Three  of  bis  sons  were  ministers.    Joteph 
'^ae  bom  August  25,  1724;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Pepperell,  Feb.  25,  1747;  and  died  Oct.  29,  1775.     He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Scr- 
>&<m  OD  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1766;  Part  of  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  father,  1767; 
**h1  one  or  two  other  occasional  Sermons.     William  was  bom  May  21,  1743;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1761 ;  and  was  ordaine<l  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1766.     At  the  couinience- 
'i^ent  of  the  Revolution,  he  volunteered  to  act  as  Chaplain  to  a  regiment.     When,   in  1776,  a 
i^inforcemcnt  was  sent  from  Massachusetts  to  the  army  at  Ticonderoga,  he  went  also  in  the  capa- 
^ty  of  Chaplain ;  but   the  hardships  to  which   he  was  exposed   proved  too  much  for  his  delicate 
Onjtitution,  and  brought  on  a  bilious  fever  which,  when  be  had   proceeded  a  few  miles  on  his 
VHurn,  obliged  him  to  Atop,   and,  within  a  few  days,  terminated  his  life.     He  died  at  Rutland, 
Vt.,  Oct.  20,  1776,  in  his  thirty -fifth  year.     John  was  bom  Nov.  25,  1745;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1764;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Conway,  Dec.  21,  1769;  and  died 
June  26,  1826,  at  the  age  of  eighty -one.     He  published  a  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Joel 
Baker;  [who  was  a  native  of  Conway;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1792;  was  ordain- 
ed pastor  of  the  Second  church  in  Granville,  Mass.,  June  23,  1797;  and  died  in  September,  1832, 
•fed  sixty-.«ix.]  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  H.  Wood,  1804;  and  a  Sermon  before  the 
fimpebire  Missionary  Society,  1809. 
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Father  Moody's  first  wile  was  Uw  sister  tff  ny  gAuriMMT,  visd- VttlU 
mothflT  of  his  three  children.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was  the  wift  of  Mr.  Jonffc 
SmersooLy  who  was  minister  in  those  dajs  in  Maiden,  near  Boston,  Mr.-Jbna^- 
son  used  to  write  out  his  sermons  correctly,  hefore  he  preached  them;  whMwa 
Father  Moody  wrote  but  little,  and  was  rather  scatteriiy  in  his  nuimer  of 
preaching.  Mr.  Emerson  would  now  and  then  take  his  wife  home,  and  apend  a 
Sabbath  with  hor  father,  and  give  the  people  a  oouple  of  his  good  wfHten  ser- 
mons. Numbers  of  Father  Moody's  hearers  were  very  much  taken  with  Mr. 
Emerson's  well  studied  discourses.  "  Oh  what  instructive  sermona — ^we  em 
learn  something  fr^m  them  " — they  were  wont  to  say.  Father  Moody  finind  it 
out,  and  thought  within  himself, — "  If  I  should  onoe  in  a  while  write  ouft  a  Mr- 
mon  in  full,  perhaps  I  might  benefit  those  pcjpple  who  do  not  so  well  reliak  mj 
random  fires."  So  ho  concluded  to  put  the  matter  to  trial,  and  wrote  a  Mfinaa 
with  this  object  in  view.  After  opening  the  meeting  as  usual,  he  began  to  read 
his  manuscript,  and  kept  on  reading  till  he  got  tired;  and  then  stof^ped  and 
looked  round  upon  the  people  and  said, — ''  Emerson  must  be  Emerson,  and  Moody 
must  be  Moody.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  my  head  in  a  bi^.  You  call  Moody  a  ram- 
bling preacher,  and  it  is  true  enough;  but  his  preaching  will  do  to  catch  up 
rambling  sinners — ^you  are  all  runaways  from  the  Lord."  And  ao  ha  went  en 
his  old  way;  he  would  not  submit  to  be  trammelled  at  that  rate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  to  which  ho  belonged,  lield  at  hia  own  home, 
the  ministers  undertook  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  his  odd  ezpreaaions  and 
back-handed  strokes.  *'  Father  Moody,  we  do  not  tliink  yon  do  Hglit.'* 
'*  Why,  what  hsT^  I  done  ?"  ''  Why,  we  are  told  that  at  such  a  time  yon 
expressed  yourself  so  and  so.  Now  you  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  If  it 
is,  we  do  think  you  ought  to  be  more  careful;  for  you  are  liable  by  such  a  ooone 
to  injure  the  good  cause."  He  made  no  answer,  but  stepped  into  Ida  atody^  aad 
soon  returned  with  a  memorandum  of  twenty  or  thirty  cases  of  the  liopefol  con- 
version  of  persons  who  had  been  awakened  by  just  such  ezpressiona  aa  Ua 
brethren  were  condemning.  As  he  read  it  over  to  them  with  the  dates,  &e.« 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  no  little  surprise,  and  one  of  them  remarked,— 
"  If  the  Lord  owns  Father  Moody's  odc^ties,  we  must  let  him  take  hia  own 
way;" — and  to  this  they  all  agreed. 

In  a  time  of  revival  among  hi^  people,  there  was  much  excitement,  some  takiQS 
sides  for  and  some  against  the  work.  He  was  passing  the  road  one  day,  and 
came  upon  two  men  disputing  warmly  in  respect  to  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  community.  In  his  zeal,  (forgetting  the  prohilution, — *  Be  no  atriker,') 
he  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  shoulder  with  his  cane,  exclaiming,  "  I'll 
teach  you  better  than  to  dispute  against  the  work  of  God."  After  some  talk,  he 
found  that  it  was  the  friend  of  the  work  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  chaatiee* 
He  immediately  fell  down  upon  his  knees  there  in  the  road,  and  asked  forgive* 
ness;  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

•At  a  certain  time,  a  pious  man  who  had  heard  much  of  Father  Moody's  fome^ 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  on  purpose  to  make  his  acquaintance;  and  he 
passed  the  night  with  him.  He  was  much  taken  up  with  his  pious  conversation 
and  devout  and  earnest  prayers  in  the  evening  and  morning.  But  while  they 
were  sitting  at  breakfast,  one  of  his  neighbours  came  in  with  a  complaint  tliat 
his  (Mr.  Moody's)  cattle  had  got  into  his  field  and  done  damage,  and  he  wished 
him  to  take  care  of  them.  Mr.  Moody  was  much  discomposed  that  the  man 
should  come  to  him,  under  such  circumstances,  with  such  a  complaint,  (for  hia 
wife  and  hired  man  managed  all  hia  worldly  matters,)  and,  under  the  influence 
of  excitement,  he  said  a  number  of  unadvised  things.  Upon  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, he  rose  hastily  and  left  the  table,  and  his  wife  and  guest,  and  without 
stopping  to  finish  breakfast,  retired  into  his  study.  The  stranger  also  left  the 
table,  and  walked  the  room,  saj'ing  within  himself^ — "  What  does  all  this  mean? 
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b  this  iht  grett  and  godlj  Mr.  Moody  that  I  have  heard  of  so  much,  and  with 
irkose  oonrenation  and  prayers  I  have  been  so  delighted  ?"  Mr.  Moody,  after  a 
little  while,  came  back  from  his  study,  bewailing  his  folly  with  tears,  and 
exclaimed, — "  If  it  were  not  for  the  example  of  the  Jewish  prophet,  Jonah,  left 
on  sacred  record,  I  should  have  no  hope  of  myself."  And  so  that  squall  blew  over. 
On  one  occasion,  he  had  a  lecture  at  a  private  house,  and  there  was  no  one 
present  who  was  competent  to  conduct  the  singing,  except  his  hired  man.  So 
he  called  on  his  man,  John,  to  tune  the  psalm,  while  the  line  was  given  out  in 
detail.  John  obeyed;  and  after  they  had  got  through,  Mr.  Moody  thus  accosted 
him, — "  John,  you  never  shall  set  the  psalm  again;  for  you  are  ready  to  burst 
with  pride." 

One  morning,  late  in  the  fall,  after  snow  had  began  to  come,  he  rose  early 

Wore  his  wife,  and  while  he  was  making  a  fire  in  his  kitchen,  there  came  in  a 

poor  woman,  and  asked  if  Madam  Moody  had  not  an  old  pair  of  shoes  that  were 

better  than  hers,  that  would  keep  her  feet  jfrom  the  snow  and  cold  ground.     Mr. 

Moody  took  his  wife's  shoes  and  gave  her,  and  she  went  off  highly  delighted. 

-By  and  bye,  when  Mrs.  Moody  arose  and  could  find  nothing  of  her  shoes,  Mr. 

Moody,  hearing  her  inquire  for  them,  said, — "  I  gave  them  away  to  such  a  poor 

^iroman  this  morning."     **  Why,  Mr.  Moody,   how  could  you  do  so,  when  you 

they  were  all  the  shoes  I  had  in  the  world  ?"     "  Never  mind,  the  Lord 

11  send  in  another  pair  before  night,  I  don't  doubt."     And  the  prediction  was 

ified;  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  new  pair  of  shoes  was  actually  sent  to  her. 

-A  couple  of  strangers  called  on  Father  Moody  one  day  early  in  the  forenoon. 

Their  horses  were  put  out,  and  he  took  them  into  the  sitting  room,  and  engaged 

iia  <5onversation  with  them.     His  wife  opened  a  door  from  another  room,  and 

l^ec^Itoned  to  him  to  come  to  her.     He  went,  and  she  said  to  him  in  a  low  tone, — 

**  II>ear  Mr.  Moody,   what  shall  we  do  ?     We  have  nothing  to  set  before  these 

tti^xi  for  dinner."     **  Xever  mind — set  the  table,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 

Lord  will  send  us  something  by  dinner  time."     One  of  his  church  members,  who 

li-v^^i  in  sight,  and  saw  the  men  call  at  the  parsonage,  said  to  her  daughters, — 

X*here  are  a  couple  of  strangers  gone  to  Mr.  Moody's,  and  I  guess  it  is  pretty 

•i»ort  times  with  them:  let   us  prepare  a  dinner,  and  send  it  in."     They  did  so, 

thus  the  set  table  was  furnished  in  season. 

^^hen  Cape  Breton  was  taken  the  first  time.  Father  bloody  served  as  chaplain. 

the  capture  was  effected,  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  land  forces  dined 

^^Kisther.     Some  of  Mr.  Moody's    friends,    who  knew  his  partiality  for  long 

ices,  were  apprehensive  that  he  would  be  so  long  asking  a  blessing  that  the 

would  get  cold  before  they  could  commence  eating  it.     When  dinner  was 

,  General  Pepperell  spoke  to  Mr.  Moody,  and  he  came  to  the  table,  lifting 

both  hands  and  saying, — "  0  Lord,  we  have  so  much  to  bless  thee  for,  we 

refer  it  to  eternity, — for  time  is  too  short:  so  bless  our  food  and  fellowship 

Christ's  sake."     His  friends  were  so  agreeably  disappointed  that  they  took 

n  his  long  blessing  in  writing,   and  brought  it  home;  and  by  that  means  I 

"^>na[ned  it. 

One  time  Father  Moody  was  some  distance  from  home,  and  called  on  a  brother 
^^  the  ministry,  thinking  to  pass  the  Sabbath  with  him,  if  agreeable.     The 
^^Tothcr  appeared' glad  to  see  him,  and  said, — "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
^©0  preach  for  me  to-morrow,  but  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  you."     "  Why, 
^Vhat  is  the  matter  ?"     "  Our  people  are  in  such  a  habit  of  lea\'ing  before  the  meet- 
ing is  closed,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  imposition  on  a  stranger."     *'  If  that  is  all, 
^  most  and  will  stop  to  preach  for  you."     When  Sabbath  day  came,  and  he  had 
>iamed  his  text,  he  looked  round  and  said, — "  My  friends,  I  am  going  to  preach 
to  two  sorts  of  folks  to-day,  saints  and  sinners.     Sinners,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
your  portion  first,  and  I  would  have  you  give  good  attention."     He  went  on  and 
pretched  tcrthem  as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  and  then  paused  and  said, — 
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«  There,  sinners,  I  have  done  with  you  now;  yon  may  take  your  hats  and  ^Sgt 
out  of  the  meeting  house  as  soon  as  you  please.**  Of  course  no  one  avai — aled 
himself  of  the  permission. 

Among  Mr.  Moody's  stated  hearers  there  was  a  young  man  who  took  8pc4  iU| 
pains,  when  he  had  a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  creak,  or  a  new  garment  to  show,  U> 
come  into  meeting  after  the  serv'icc  had  commenced.  After  having  annoyed 
Moody  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  he  came  in,  as  he  usually  did,  one  moi 
during  the  prayer,  and  had  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  in  the  house 
he  reached  his  seat.  The  moment  he  stopped  in  his  seat,  Mr.  Moody  with  an 
elevated  tone  of  voice,  exclaimed, — '*  0  Lord,  we  pray  thee,  cure  Ned  Ii 
of  that  ungodly  strut!" 

Mr.  Moody,  on  one  occasion,  observed  quite  a  number  of  his  hearers 
He  stopped  in  his  sermon  and  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, — '*  Fire,  Fm.s«, 
Fire."  One  man,  waking  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  asked  in  the  utmost  consteracsa- 
tion,  "  Where?"     "  In  hell,  for  sleepy  sinners,"  answered  the  preacher. 

When  he  settled  in  York,  he  refused  to  have  a  stated  salary,  preferring  to  l^mve 
upon  charity  and  faith.     After  he  became  advanced  in  years,  his  people  inser'^^ 
in  their  warrant  for  a  parish  meeting,  an  article,  to  see  if  the  parish  would  8c#=-  '^^ 
a  salary  upon  him.     The  circumstance  having  been  communicated  to  him, 
attended  the  meeting,  and  when  that  article  was  called  up,  he  earnestly  op] 
it.     His  friends  reminded  him  that  age  was  creeping  upon  him,  that  ho  reoei^"' 
but  a  meagre  support,  and  that  the  little  he  did  get  was  principally  from  some 
his  best  friends,  and  that  such  a  course  operated  very  unequally.     He  inquuT** 
who  his  best  friends  were;  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  mentioned  a  m 
ber  of  persons,  and  asked  if  they  were  not  among  them.    It  was  admitted  thi.' 
they  were.     "  And  are  they  not,"  added  he,  "  the  best  livers  in  town?**     "  YeS; 
was  the  answer.     **  Yes,"  responded  he,  "  and  so  they  always  will  be,  so  lot:^ 
as  they  lay  themselves  out  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.'*    He  perseyered  in  h- 
determination;  and,  as  he  began  in  that  way,  he  resolved  to  see  it  through;  thou^^ 
I  have  understood  he  did  not  recommend  the  course  to  others. 

From  these  various  anecdotes  you  will  collect  what  I  believe  tradition  fullj 
justifies, — that  Mr.  Moody  was  a  man  of  great  constitutional  eccentricity,  an' 
much  natural  quickness  of  spirit,  but  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness,  his  confi, 
dence  in  God,  his  fervent  devotion,  his  never  failing  charity,  his  glowing  love  ol 
souls,  and  his  intense  and  unyielding  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  1  can  sai 
but  little  of  his  personal  appearance;  but  my  impression  is,  that  he  was  of  aboul 
the  middle  size,  and  that  in  the  pulpit  he  liad  a  good  deal  of  action,  which 
natural,  because  prompted  by  strong  feelings. 

His  son  Joseph  partook,  in  no  small  degree,  of  the  father's  eccentricity;  and^ 
though  you  do  not  ask  nie  for  biographical  details,  but  merely  for  illustrative 
incidents,  I  will  add  a  brief  account  of  this  somewhat  remarkable  man.     lie  wa^ 
bom  in  the  year  1700, — the  same  year  in  which  his  father  was  settled  in  ther 
ministry.     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1718.     He  was  successively^ 
Clerk  of  the  town  of  York,  Register  of  deeds  for  the  county,  and  a  Judge  of  th9 
county  court ;  and  for  fourteen  years  was  a  highly  respected  and  useful  mcmbeir 
of  civil  society.     He  had  a  remarkable  gift  in  prayer.    His  father  thought  her 
ought  to  preach;  and  he  thought  that  his  father  knew  best;  and  he  was  over  per— 
suaded  to  become  a  minister.     In  1730,  a  parish  was  incorporated,  chiefly  through, 
the  influence  of  his  father,  in  the  upper  York,  and  two  years  after,  a  church  was* 
gathered  there,  of  which  he  (the  son)  became  the  pastor.    In  consequence  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  parish,  he  received  but  a  small  support.    From  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  gather,  he  never  felt  at  home  in  his  work :  so  long,  however,  as 
his  wife  lived  to  take  care  of  temporal  things,  he  got  along  tolerably  well ;  but 
when  she  died,  and  he  had  to  care  for  both  worlds,  it  was  too  much  for  him :  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  left  preaching,  broke  up  house^eepii^y  and 
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wore  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  in  consequence  of  which  he  got  the  appellation 
of  **  Handkerchief  Moody."  When  his  father  left  his  people  to  serve  as  chap- 
lain, he  was  so  far  recovered  from  his  mental  depression,  that  he  supplied  his 
father's  pulpit;  though  he  did  it  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  He  would  turn 
his  back  to  the  people,  turn  up  his  handkerchief,  and  read  a  printed  sermon ;  but 
when  he  prayed,  he  would  turn  down  his  handkerchief  and  (ace  the  congrega- 
tion. There  were  frequent  communications  from  Louisburg  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called,)  to  the  effect  that  the  place  was  not  yet  taken.  A  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  appointed  in  York;  and  several  neighbouring  ministers  attended. 
In  the  course  of  the  service,  Joseph  Moody  offered  a  prayer,  and  a  very  long 
prayer  it  was.  Ue  first  used  all  manner  of  arguments,  and  pleas  with  tlie  Lord 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise; — that  the  place  might  be  given  into  our  hands, 
and  **  this  limb  of  Anti-Christ''  cut  off.  And  then  he  turned  in  his  prayer  and 
gare  thanks  that  it  actually  was  given  up; — it  was  ours; — praising  God,  for  a 
long  time,  for  such  unmerited  mercy;  and  closed  in  this  way, — "  Lord,  we  are 
no  better  than  those  that  possessed  the  land  before  us;  and  it  would  be  righteous 
if  the  land  should  spew  out  its  inhabitants,  a  second  time."  When  the  forces 
returned  from  the  expedition,  and  compared  dates,  it  was  found  that  the 
place  was  taken  on  the  very  day  of  the  Fast, — the  17th  of  June,  just  thirty 
years  to  a  day,  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  and  as  near  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, the  capitulation  was  closed,  while  he  was  praying.  The  places,  I  sup- 
pose, were  full  six  hundred  miles  apart.  A  mortal  sickness  prevailed  among  the 
troops  that  were  left  to  garrison  the  place.  About  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  peace  was  settled  between  France  and  England,  the  place  was  restored  again 
to  France;  so  that  the  Lord  did  spew  out  its  inhabitants  a  second  time. 

Handkerchief  Moody  had  a  very  different  temperament  from  his  father,  being 
zukturally  mild  and  amiable.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  family  of 
WL  Deacon  Bragdon,  who  was  constitutionally  very  hasty  in  his  temper.  One 
morning  he  had  some  difficulty  with  one  of  his  neighbours  about  some  cattle  that 
buad  broken  throggh  the  fence.  He  made  out  to  keep  his  temper  tolerably  well, 
Lile  conversing  with  his  neighl>our;  but  afterwards,  while  thinking  the  matter 
"ver,  old  Adam  got  su(  h  an  ascendancy  that,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  house, 
called  out  in  a  hasty  and  indignant  tone  to  Mr.  Moody,  to  pray  for  his  neigh- 
ur,  for  he  had  got  terribly  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Moody,  perceiving  the  excited 
t;«kte  of  the  Deacon,  mildly  inquired,  if  he  did  not  need  prayers  as  well  as  his 
ighbour,  and  whether  he  might  not  possibly  have  some  share  in  the  blame. 
*  2io,  No,  No,"  replied  the  Deacon,  "  if  I  thought  I  was  to  blame,  I  would  take 
J  horse  and  ride  fifty  miles  on  end."  **  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  "  I  believe, 
n,  it  would  take  a  pretty  good  horse  to  outride  the  devil." 
And  what  shall  I  say  more  of  Handkerchief  Moody  ?  I  may  say  that  his 
sends  over  persuaded  him  to  preach  once  more,  and  that  he  did,  and  lived  but 
short  time  afterwards,  so  that  it  has  been  said  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  his 
declaration  that  he  could  not  preach.  He  died  in  the  year  1753,  and  appear- 
in  a  happy  frame  in  his  last  hour.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  he  had  l>cen  let 
lone  to  follow  his  own  course  in  society,  without  preaching,  he  would  have  done 
ore  good  in  the  world,  would  have  brought  up  his  children  himself,  instead  of 
▼ing  them  to  the  care  of  others,  would  have  had  more  real  enjoyment,  and 
Thaps  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  wearing  his  handkerchief  so  long. 
You  will  admit  that  I  have  given  you  a  pretty  long  chapter  of  reminiscences 
^1*  one  who  is  past  ninety.  But  hoping  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  in  the 
Kood  work  tRat  you  have  undertaken,  1  subscribe  myself. 

Your  unworthy  brother  and  servant  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 

JOTHAM  SEWALL. 
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EBENEZEB  PEMBEBTON*  l^d 

1699—1717.  ll^ 

Ebenezeb  Pembsbton  was  a  son  of  James  Pemberton,  ona  of  tk« 
founders  of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.    He  was  born  in  Boston,  aid 
was  baptized  in  the  Old  South  church,  Febmary  Hi  1671.    He  was  cndnr 
ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691 ;  and,  oontinning  to  reside  at  Oainbiidge* 
was,   after  some  years,  chosen  '*  Fellow  of  the  House."    He  vaa  n^adk^ 
to  the  pastoral  office  in  the  church  in  whioh  he  had  been  bom  and  bapttwd^- 
as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  February  21,  1699,  «id 
aooepted  the  invitation,  was  ordained  August  28,  1700.    Both  hiiBietf 
Mr.  Willard  preached  on  the  occasion.     Here  he  oontinned  labouring 
great  seal,  popularity  and  usefulness,  during  the  residue  of  his  lib.*  Fi 
several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  suffered  mnoh  from  bodily  pain 
weakness ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  scarcely  relaxed  from  the  duties 
his  profession.     He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1716-17,  from  Matthew  xxii.  5 ;  and  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  in 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1701,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  married  to  Hn. 
Clark,  who  survived  him,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Henry 
of  Long  Island,   father  of  Dr.  James  Lloyd  of  Boston.    Mr.  Penibertoi^=3 
left  four  children, — three  sons  and  one  daughter.     One  of  his  sons, 
ntzzTy  was  afterwards  a  minister  both  in  New  York  and  in  Booton. 

T^e  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  publications : — ^The 
defended   and   directed:  Artillery  Election  Sermon,    1701.     A   Christii 
fixed  in   his  post :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Lecture  iif  Boston,  1704^ 
Advice  to  a  son :  A  Sermon  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  in  New 
land,  upon  his  son's  going  to  Europe,  1705.     Ill-boding  symptoms  on  i 
fessing  people :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  audience  of  the  General  Conrt.^ 
at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  1705.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  —  ' 
Samuel  Willard,  1707.     The  Election   Sermon,   1710.     A  Sermon  on 
death  of  the  Honourable  John  Walley,  1711.     Three  Epistles  pre&tory 
books  written  by  others, — namely,  to  Mr.  Willard's  Sacramental  me^t 
tions ;  to  Dr.  Colman's  Sermons  on  the  Incomprehensiblenes:)  of  God  ; 
to  Dr.  Sewairs  Sermons  on  Family  religion. 

After  his  death,    the   following  were   printed  : — A  brief  account  of  thi 
state  of  the  Province   of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  civil  anc 
ecclesiastical.  A  Discourse  previous  to  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseplr:::^''^ 
Sewall  at  Boston,  in  defence  of  Presbyterial  ordination. 

The  above  were  all  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1727,  together  witkr^'*** 
the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Colman,  after  the  funerals  of  Mr.  Brattle  an<E:^  ^^ 
Mr.  Pemberton;  and  an  extract  from  Dr.  Sewall's  sermon  occasioned  bygl'^3 
Mr.  Pemberton's  death.  These  several  discourses  evince  a  very  high  ordei 
of  intellect  and  of  cultivation.  Dr.  John  Eliot  says  of  them,  that  "  the] 
are  .written  in  the  best  style,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  preacher  of  th< 
present  age.  They  are  wonderful  compositions  for  the  period."  The  most 
elaborate,  and  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  and  effective,  of  them  all,  is  th< 
Election  Sermon. 
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Dr.  Sewall  in  his  sermon  occasioned  by  Mr.  Pemberton*s  death,  says, — 

'*  It  pleased  God  to  furnish  him  with  eminent  gifts  and  endowments.  And  he  is 
justly  celebrated  as  a  great  scholar,  an  excf^llcnt  Divine,  and  a  good  Christian. 

**  Might  I  presume  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  competent  judge  of  learning  and  learn- 
ed men.  I  would  say  he  was  a  very  great  proficient  in  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. 

'*  He  had  a  great  natural  capacity,  a  lar^  and  comprehensive  genius;  and  by  hard 
stud}'  and  great  industry,  had  amassed  a  rich  treasure  of  learning.  I  suppcne  few  in 
these  corners  of  the  earth  have  been  better  ac<iuainted  with  books  and  men. 
-  *'  lie  read  much  and  had  an  excellent  faculty  of  digesting  what  he  read,  and  of 
making  it  his  own.  Ue  had  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  arguing  in  an  high  degree. 
Ue  wa^  a  great  master  of  speech,  and  was  very  happy  in  imparting  his  sentiments  to 
others.  And  we  may  now  take  up  our  lamentation  and  say, — '  Behold  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  of  hosts  taketh  away — the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  elgqucnt  orator.' 

"  These  rich  talents  which  his  Lord  bestowed  freely  upon  him,  he  consecrated  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  his  temple, — to  how 
good  purpose,  ye  are  witnesses:  he  did  not  hide  his  Lord's  talents  in  a  napkin :  but 
occupied  with  them,  labouring  in  the  word  and  doctrine,    lie  did  spend  and  was 
BpCDt  in  his  Master's  service,    lie  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament  ^  a 
scribe  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of   Heaven,  and  brought  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new    and    old.    He    was  highly  e.steemed  for  the  pertinency,  fervency  and 
copiousness  of  his  expressions  in  prayer.    His  discourses  were  elaborated.    The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  well  chosen,  the  method  was  accurate,  the  style  strong  and  niascu- 
line.     They   were  excellently  well  suited  to  make  his  auditors  wiser  and  better;  ^d 
he  delivered  them  with  extraordinary  fervour. 
**  I  account  it  a  great  favour  of  God  that  I  ei^oyed  the  benefit  of  his  ministry  so 

lODff. 

"His  deeds  of  charity  arc  now  mentioned  for  a  memorial  of  him.  The  Lord  g^ant 
that  bis  seed  after  him  may  be  blessed! 

''  He  had  a  well  instructed  family,  and  took  care  to  worship  God  in  his  house.  His 
re|>eated  requests  in  his  family  devotions  were,  that  there  might  be  a  blessed  inter- 
course with  Heaven. 

*^  It  pleased  God  in  his  holy  providence,  to  exorcise  him  with  strong  pains,  and  that 
oC  long  continuance,  under  which  he  was  enabled  to  express  himself  with  a  becoming 
sul^mission  and  resignation  to  the  sovereign  disposal  of  God.  And  I  look  upon  it  to 
l>©  truly  wonderful,  that  under  such  IVequent  returns  of  distressing  maladies,  he  was 
■trcugthened  and  spirited  in  so  great  a  measure  to  {Mirform  his  ministerial  labours  in 
tlie  house  of  God.    Herein  God's  power  was  observably  magnified  in  him. 

•*It  is  a  comfort  and  refreshment  to  us,  that  this  bright  lamp  of  the  sanctuary  went 
om  at  last  in  a  sweet  perfume ;  that  1  may  borrow  the  i)hrase  used  by  him  in  his  excel- 
lent discourse  on  this  subject,  above  a  year  ago.* 

•'These  were  some  of  his  last  words: — 'I  thank  God,  who  hath  given  mc  a  good 
hojic  thn)ugh  Christ.  Notwithstanding?  my  many  infirmities,  both  in  public  and  prl- 
TAte.  through  his  grace,  1  have  been  enabled  to  be  sincere  and  upright  before  Him. 
A.i&d  I  can  now  look  for  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  when 
tills  house  of  my  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved.  And  this  hope  is  built  only  upon 
tlio  merits  of  Christ,  who  hath  suffered  so  much  for  me;  who  died,  and  is  risen  again, 
and  lives  forever  to  make  intercession  for  me.  And  upon  this  foundation  is  built  my 
bope  for  myself,  my  family,  my  churcii,  and  the  whole  Israel  of  God.  And  I  thank 
God,  who  hath  enabled  me,  in  a  dying  hour,  to  express  this  my  hope.'  " 

•October  23,  1715. 
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JOHN  BARNARD,* 

OF   MARBLEHEAD. 
1701—1770. 

John  Barnard  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  Norember  ^^ 
1681,  and  baptized  the  same  day.     His  parents,  who  were  distingaished  fiyf 
their  piety,  early  devoted  him  to  the  ministry,  and  conducted  his  education 
with  the  utmq/3t  care.     He  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  1696,  and 
was  graduated   in  1700.     During  his  collegiate  course,   he  was  twice  the 
subject  of  strong  religious  impressions, — once  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  two  of  his  acquaintances,  and  once  from  being  instrumental  of  saving 
one  of  his  companions  from  drowning ;  but,  in  both  cases,  he  soon  relapsed 
into  a  habit  of  thoughtlessness.     Before  leaving  College,  however,  his  mind 
became  deeply  and  permanently  impressed  with  religious  truth,   and  he 
resolved  to  fulfil  the  early  purpose  of  his  parents,  by  devoting  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  where 
he  continued  for  some  time  diligently  engaged  in  the  culture  of  his  mind 
and  heart.  He  had  a  decided  taste  for  the  mathematics,  and  gave  oonsidcr- 
able  attention  to  that  branch  at  this  period,  and  still  more  after  his  settle- 
ment in  the  ministry ;  but  he  was  now  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of 
Theology.  He  read  authors  of  different  religious  views, — ^making  the  Bible 
the  only  ultimate  standard ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  settled  down  in  a 
belief  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  within  less 
than  a  year  after  he  was  graduated,  from  Proverbs  vill.  17,  to  a  Society  of 
young  men,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing religion.  In  August,  1702,  he  is  said  to  have  become  "a  constant 
preacher,  perforniiug,  some  weeks,  every  day,  Saturday  excepted,  and  to 
general  acceptance."  In  1705,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  at  Yarmouth^ 
which,  however,  he  declined.  During  a  part  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
employed  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Colman  in  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Colman*slife,  there  existed  between  them 
an  uninterrupted  and  affectionate  intimacy. 

In  the  spring  of  1707,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dudley  one  of  the 
Chaplains  of  the  army  that  was  sent  to  reduce  the  fortress  at  Port  Royal, 
now  Annapolis,  to  the  British  Crown.  While  he  was  attempting  to  take  a 
plan  of  the  fort,  a  cannon  ball  was  fired  at  him,  which,  however,  did  him 
no  Other  injury,  than  to  cover  him  with  dirt. 

In  1709,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Capt.  John  (afterwards  Governor) 
Wentworth,  he  sailed  with  him  as  Chaplain  to  Barbadoes  and  London.  It 
was  during  his  stay  in  London,  that  the  affair  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sache- 
verel  happened,  of  which  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  speak  with  great 
interest.  Here  also  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, and  many  other  distinguished  British  Divines.  He  was  strongly  solicited 
to  settle  in  England,  but  he  preferred  a  permanent  residence  in  his  native 
country.     He  had  also  the  offer  of  accompanying  Lord  Wharton  to  Lreland 
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in  tho  oapacity  of  OiiaplAin ;  but  this  too  he  deolined  on  the  ground  of  not 
1>eing  able  to  give  his  assent  to  all  the  articles  of  the  National  Church. 

After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  four  months,  he  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land, whore  he  preached  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  in  several  places,  but, 
in  each  case,  was  prevented,  by  some  unexpected  state  of  things,  from 
receiving  a  call.  At  Roxbury,  the  objection  to  him  is  said  to  have  been, 
that  he  had  received  some  particular  attentions  from  Governor  Dudley, — a 
fact  that  sufficiently  indicates  Dudley's  great  unpopularity.  He  at  length 
liecsme  almost  discouraged  in  respect  to  a  permanent  settlement,  though, 
luiTing  once  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  resolved  to  perse- 
Tere.  In  July,  1714,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Marblehead,  and  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1716,  was  ordained  there  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Oheever.*  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  Dr.  Colman  were  of  the  council 
'who  performed  the  ordaining  services. 

In  September,  1718,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Woodberry,  who  was  living, 
^nd  had  reached  her  seventy-fourth  year,  at  tho  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  agitated  the  New  England  churches,  in 
1741  and  onward,  in  connection  with  the  itinerant  labours  of  Whitefield, 
3Ir.  Barnard  seems  to  have  taken  a  middle  course, — ^not  doubting,  on  the 
^ae  hand,  that  there  was  a  real  revival  of  religion,  but  convinced,  on  the 
either,  that  it  was  greatly  marred  by  the  influence  of  human  passion.  He 
jniblished  a  Sermon  about  that  time  on  **  Zeal  for  good  works,"  which  was 
characterised  by  sound  and  enlightened  views  of  Christian  duty,  and  was 
eminently  **a  word  in  season." 

In  1745,  the  government  were  desirous  of  putting  in  requisition  his  ser- 
vices as  Chaplain  to  the  army  that  was  sent  to  Louisburg  ;  and,  though  he 
was  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  he  would  have  consented  to  go,  but  for 
the  objections  that  were  urged  by  his  people. 

Hia  health,  during  nearly  his  whole  ministry,  was  remarkably  vigorous, 
BO  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1746,  his 
labours  were  never  interrupted  by  bodily  indisposition,  till  within  about  two 
years  of  his  death ;  though,  on  tho  25th  of  August,  1762,  he  received  the 
Rev.  William  Whitwellt  as  his  assistant.  In  the  early  part  of  1768,  his 
▼ision  became  so  much  impaired,  that  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read  his 
nuuiuscript  in  the  pulpit ;  though,  after  this,  he  sometimes  preached  extem- 
pore, and  it  was  thought,  with  as  much  propriety,  and  even  more  c£fect, 
^han  had  marked  the  delivery  of  his  written  sermons.  His  last  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  8th  of  January,  1769,  from  Hebrews  xiii.  1., — **  Let 
brotherly  love  continue."  Shortly  after,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  which  con- 
&^ed  him  for  some  time,  though  he  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  able  to 

*  Samurl  Chervrr  wu  a  son  of  tho  celebrated  scboolmoster,  Ezckiel  Cbcever,  and  was  b<)rn 
^  Kew  Haven,  Sept.  22,  1631);  was  graduated  at  }Iar>-anl  College  in  1650;  wan  ordainvd  pastor 
^  tho  church  in  Marblehead,  Auzust  13,  1684,  after  having  (ireached  there  sixteen  years;  and 
2*^i  May  20,  1724.  aged  eighty-five.  IJo  was  distinguii<hed  for  bis  thorough  knowledge  of  tho 
^^^Hptures ;  for  the  earnestness,  plainness  and  simplicity,  of  bis  preaching ;  and  for  hi«  entholic, 
P^^ceablc  and  pbilautbropio  spirit.    For  forty-eight  years,  he  was  never  hindered  from  perform- 


H^  the  duties  of  bis  office  a  single  Sabbath,  and  be  bad  never  a  moment's  indisposition  in  his  whole 
jf^-  His  faculties  sufTercd  a  gradual  decay,  and  the  lamp  of  life  fairly  burnt  out.  His  son, 
^*not,  was  f^raduatctl  at  Harvard  College  in  1707;  was  ordained  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  Nov.  17, 
''''16;  and  died  Jan.  15.  1756. 

-.  t*  ^^  ILLIAM  Whitwell  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1758,  and  died  Nov. 
^>  1781,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twentieth  oi  his  ministry.  **  He  was  the  gentle- 
^Hn  and  the  chrij«tian  happily  united.  He  was  a  well  instructed  scribe,  concise,  pertinent, 
^^lightening  and  moving  in  his  addresses  on  all  oocaaions."  Ho  published  a  Sermon  to  Mariners^ 
^V^09  j  and  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnard. 
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kttend  ohnroli,  and  oocasionftlly  take  part  in  the  i/MttAi  tervWa,  M  fti 
bdministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  died  on  the  S4A  of  lM#ry, 
t770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  hie  age,  and  fhe  tfty^ftmrlih  of  Ui  aiib> 
ury.    He  had  been  a  preacher  of  the  Goipel  more  than  aztj-o|ght  jem. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  one  of  the  most  Tigonms  and  olbetiTO  wiifem  iMBg  m  ^^  i 
iie  New  England  clergy  of  that  day.  The  fbUowing  is  belierod  to  hi  a 
K>rrcct  list  of  his  publications: — The  peaeeM  end  of  the  peifeot aal if-  ^«'] 
right  man  :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Aiwood,  1714.  A  Benioii  ift-  W* 
^e  death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Cur  win*  of  Salem,  1717.    A  Sermon  on  iho  daaA  cf  \  ^ 

[lis  colleague,  the  Rev.  S.  Cheever,  1724.    Hiatoiy  of  the  abai^ 
if  Philip  Ashton,  1725.  '  Two  Disoonrsea  addrened  to  yonng  peraOna, 
me  on  the  earthquake,  1727.    A  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  oonfinntioA  eT 
Jie  Christian  religion ;  on  compelling  men  to  eome  in ;  and  the  aainta* 
ind  rewards,  1727.     Thursday  Lecture  at  Boston  on  judgment, 
Eaith,  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  1729.    A  Sermon  on  tho 
[>f  the  birth  of  Christ,  1731.    Election  Sermon,  1784.    A  oaU  to 
ind  children:  A  Sermon,  1737.    A  Convention  Sermon,  1788.     Zoal 
i;ood  works  excited  and  directed :  A  Sermon,  1742.     The  impetCMtm 
the  creature  and  the  excellency  of  the  divine  commandment :  in  nine 
mens,  1747.     Janua  ccelestis,  or  tho  mystery  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
df  a  sinner,  in  several  discourses,  1750.     A  version  of  the  P8alms,t  17M      ^ 
Dudleian  Lecture  (the  first  ever  published),  1756.    The  troe  dUvinifcy 
Jesus  Christ:  A  public  Lecture  in  Boston,  1761.    A  Disoourae  at  die 
nation  of  Mr.  Whitwell.  A  Charge  and  an  Address  to  the  people  wosmakA 
Mr.  T.  Barnard's  ordination  Sermon,  1762.    A  Letter  to  Pnaident  Stfkf 
^ving  a  sketch  of  the  eminent  ministers  of  New  England,  «id  psUiihed  i 
bhe  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  1767. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Barnard's  'oharaoter  is  from  a  dt 
preached  the  Lord's  day  immediately  succeeding  his  fimeral,  by  the 
[»stor  of  the  church  to  which  he  had  ministered, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitwell: 

'^  Ab  to  his  person,  he  was  someA^hat  taller  than  the  common  size,  and  well  ^ 
bioned.    His  stature  was  remarkably  erect  and  never  bent  under  the  inflnmties 
eighty-eight. 

^'  Ilis  countenance  was  grand,  and  his  mien  majestic,  and  there  was  a  dignity  in 
whole  deportment. 

^' As  a  gentleman,  he  conducted  towards  all  men  with  marks  of  respect,  and  ga 
particular  honours  where  honours  were  due ;  so  that  he  was  universally  respccto 
and  by  none  more  than  by  his  own  particular  charge.    His  presence  restrained  ever^ 
Imprudent  sally  of  youth ;  and  when  tho  aged  saw  him,  they  arose  and  stood  up. 

*'  As  a  Christian  he  led  an  exemplary  life,  that  he  might  cut  off  occasion  of  offei 
and  exemplify  the  doctrine  which  he  taught.    I  mean  not  to  make  him  a  perfect  mar 
St.  Paul  did  not  attain  to  this  in  the  present  life ;  but,  allowing  for  the  imperfections  o 
human  nature,  you  yourselves  are  witnesses  how  unblameably  he  walked  before  yoc^ 
He  was  an  ornament  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  

**  As  to  his  charities,  he  paid  tithes  of  all  he  possessed;  and  in  such  a  way.  that  oft^^^J^^^ 
his  right  hand  knew  not  what  his  left  hand  did.  Common  benars  he  reAiaed;  an-  ^'"^'^'^ 
instead  of  encouraging  vagrants,  sought  out  himself  the  proper  ol^ects  of  his  liberals  t^-^^ 

*  Gborge  Curwin  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Jooathan  Curwin,  and  was  born  at  Salem  May  2V  ^^^  «, 
1683 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701 ;  was  married  to  Mehitable,  daachter  of  ImHt-^'  m^^  - 
Brance  Parkman  in  1711;  was  ordained  at  Salem,  as  oolleagne  with  the  Rev.  Blr.  Noyes,  Ms.i^ 
10,  17U;  and  died  Nov.  23,  1717,  aged  thirty-five.     Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  funeral  scnncn,  wf^^' 
of  him,— <*  The  spirit  of  early  devotion,  accompanied  with  a  natural  freedom  of  tboaght  and  eas^V-^ 
elocution ;  a  quick  invention,  a  9olid  iudgmcnt,  and  a  tenacious  memory,  laid  the  foandatioo  of  .      "''Vjc 
good  preacher— to  which  his  acquired  literature,  his  great  reading,  hard  studies,  deep  meditat' — *— ^=» 
and  close  walk  with  God,  rendered  him  an  able  and  faithful  minister  cf  the  New  Testament. 

t  He  published  this  when  he  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  in  the  confident  hope  that  it  wool* ^^^-^^  J 
eome  into  general  use  in  the  New  England  churches;  but  it  was  never  pablidy  nsed  beyond  th»' 
limits  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  composed. 
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hid  their  wants,  to  whom  he  gave  with  an  injunction  to 
le  prisoner  was  released,  the  poor  fed  with  bread,  and  the 
ut  knew  not  where  to  return  thanks,  unless  to  that  God 
16  prisoner  comes,  who  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  and 
low.  He  usually  kept  two  boys  at  school,  whose  parents 
^,  and  by  this  means  has  furnished  the  community  with 
id  in  his  last  will  has  given  two  hundred  pounds,  lawful 
g  in  this  Province. 

uainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  languages ; 
lours,  for  mere  amusement,  he  had  made  great  proflcien- 
thoroughly  studied  the  nature  of  architecture  and  ship- 
eral  draughts  to  master  workmen,  who  admired  their 
vhich,  at  this  day,  attracts  the  admiration  of  strangers, 
all  its  parts.    A  specimen  of  his  poetry  you  have  in  the 

hrist,  he  was  a  man  thoronghlv  Airnished  for  every  good 
y  talent  at  preventing  difficulties  in  his  flock,  or  removing 
hat  ll'W  churches  have  enjoyed  such  an  uninterrupted 
,  this.  When  manv  were  thrown  into  confusion  at  the 
mcy,  he  frankly  forgave  you  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
you  made  a  generous  addition  to  his  salary,  and  Uxed  it 
idearctl  himself  to  you,  and  you  were  endeared  to  him. 
call  of  his  constitution  for  e.xercise  and  even  labour,  he 
not  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin;  and  having  lived  to  an 
upted  by  sickness  and  in  a  small  family,  he  made  great 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  quoted  with  propriety 
and  preaching. 

le  pulpit,  he  kept  the  circumstances  of  his  ixjople  in  his 
tion  was  that  he  might  l>e  wise  to  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ 
manner,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  him.  He  lamented 
liscourses  more  familiar  for  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  He 
that  he  might  be  instrumental  of  their  salvation, 
s  of  thought  in  his  performances;  though  his  style  being 
ivery  adapted  to  it,  he  was  readily  understood. 
r  element.  Often  has  he  said  he  should  be  content  to  die 
ad  your  souls. 

I  prayer.  He  was  always  ready  upon  all  occasions,  how- 
^meniber  his  flow  of  words  and  depth  of  thought,  even  in 
ces;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  man  could  judge  from 
•d  he  would  pursue  upon  similar  occasions,  however  fre- 
his  was  not  his  main  excellence, — ^for  his  soul  seemed  to 
to  carry  yours  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  it.  Oh,  how 
d  for  you  !  How  earnestly  did  he  wrestle  with  God  for 
fc  reason  to  think  that  God  has  heard  and  answered  his 
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ROBERT  BRECK.* 

1708—1781. 

Robert  Bbsok  was  bom  in  Doroliester,  Masi.,  Deeonber  7|  168S.   He 
was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  Breok,  a  very  ingenious  and  worthj  man,  nd 
grandson  of  Edward  Breok,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Dn>> 
choetor  in  1636.    After  the  death  of  his  Ikther,  he  waa  sent  to  Hanni 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1700.     Having  received  lioenae  to  pimh, 
he  was  engaged,  for  some  time,  in  preaching  on  Long  Jaland,  in  Ika  tkfa 
Province  of  New  York,  during  the  adminiatration  of  Lord  CSombniy ;  mi^ 
notwithstanding  he  was  then  a  very  young  man,  he  maintained  with  gnl 
vigour  and  courage  the  principles  of  the  noneonformistB.    He,  howmr, 
after  a  while,  for  reasons  not  now  known,  withdrew  from  that  field  of  Ubio, 
and  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  spent  nearly  his  whole  life.    Ha 
was  ordained  October  25,  1704,  at  Marlborough,  Mass.,  as  Bueoesaor  to  tte 
Rev.  William  Brimsmead  ;t  and,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty-six  yean,  &d 
there,  January  6,  1731,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     He  waa  wth 
ried  to  Elizabeth  Wainwright  of  Haverhill,  in  September,  1707,  who  fl^ 
vived  him  about  five  years.     They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom,  fioierl, 
was,  for  many  years,  minister  of  Springfield,  and  another  was  married  to  ths 
Bev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,t  pastor  of  the  church  in  Westborough.    There  wen 
three  sermons  preached  to  his  bereaved  flock  on  occasion  of  his  death,  all 
of  which  were  published :  one  by  the  Bev.  John  Swifts  of  Framinghami 
another  by  the  Bev.  John  Prentice  II  of  Lancaster ;  and  a  third  by  the  Bev. 
Israel  Loring  of  Sudbury.    It  was  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  wbieh 
he  was  held,  that  in  October  previous  to  his  death,  when  his  disease  had 
assumed  an  alarming  character,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed 
in  his  church  with  special  reference  to  his  case,  and  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers  were  present  to  conduct  the  services. 

Mr.  Breok  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1728  ;  and  a  Sacramental  Ser- 
mon entitled,  *'  The  danger  of  falling  away  after  a  profession,"  1728. 

*  Boston  Weekly  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1781.— Boston  Weekly  News  Letter,  Jan.  21, 1731.~Ser- 
mons  preached  on  occasion  of  his  death. 

t  William  Brimsmead  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  and  was  a  memberof  the  class  in  Harraid 
College  which  was  gradoatcd  in  1648 ;  bnt  he  left  College  in  1647,  without  taking  his  degree.  He 
preached  first  at  Plymouth;  bnt  he  was  preaching  at  Marlborough  as  eariy  as  1660,  though  he 
was  not  installed  there  till  Oct.  3,  1066.  As  he  was  preaching  on  the  20th  dT  March,  1676,  the 
assembly  was  dispersed  by  an  outcry  of  **  Indians  at  the  door !"  All  reached  the  fort  safely, 
except  one  man,  who  was  wounded.  The  meeting  house  and  many  dwelling  houses  were  bnniL 
He  died  July  3,  1701.    He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in  1681,  which  was  puUifbcd. 

X  Ebenezer  Parkman  was  a  natlTc  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721; 
and  was  ordained  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  28, 1724. — the  day  on  which  the  church  was  g^- 
cred.  He  died  Dec.  9,  1 782,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  published  a  Convention  Sermon,  1761 ; 
and  a  Sermon  entitled  "  Reformers  and  intercessors  sougnt  by  God,  who  grieves  when  they  are 
hard  to  be  found,"  1757. 

§  John  Swift  was  a  native  of  Milton ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697;  was  ordain- 
ed as  minister  of  Framingham,  Oct.  8,  1701;  and  died  April  24,  1745,  ased  sixty-seven.  He 
fiublisbed  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brcck,  1731,  and  the  Election  Sermon,  1732. 
le  ha«l  a  son  John,  who  was  prraduatod  at  Harvard  College  in  1733;  was  ordained  at  Acton,  Nor. 
8,  1738;  and  died  Nov.  17, 1775,  aged  sixty-two. 

fl  John  Prentice  was  a  native  of  Newton;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1700;  was 
offlaincd  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lancaster,  Mofs.,  March  20,  1708;  and  died  Jan.  6,  1746,  aged 
sixtv-six.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  R.  Breck,  1731;  a  Sennon  at  the 
opening  of  a  court  at  Worcester,  1731 ;  and  the  Election  Sermon,  1735. 
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The  following  is  from  the  Boston  Weekly  News  Letter  of  Jannary, 
1781  :— 

"Astk  clergyman. — ^he  was  an  able  minister  of  tbe  New  Testament,  and  he  obtained 
nercy  to  be  faithnil;  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  made  him  an  overseer,  having  richly 
nmished  him  with  erace  and  gifts  for  that  sacred  office. 

"  The  Classis  or  Association  of  Ministers  he  belonged  to,  hung  much  of  their  glory 
m  him,  had  an  high  esteem  of  his  judgmeut  upon  all  emergencies  that  came  before 
bem,  and  he  likewise  took  care,  upon  all  occasions,  with  great  courage  and  prudence, 
0  sapport  the  honour  and  rights  of  the  Presbytery,  when  he  thought  them  invaded  or 
jkj  ways  diminished. 

•'  His  firm  persuasion  of  the  validity  of  a  Presbyterian  ordination  was  not  taken 
[pon  trnst  or  the  mere  produce  of  education,  but  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  choice  and 
adgmcnt  fbunded  upon  his  diligent  search  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
-comparing  the  best  arguments  on  both  sides;  and  above  all,  the  sacred  institutions, 
■  the  J  are  found  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  At  the  same  time, 
m  was  of  a  candid, catholic  spirit, ftir  from  being  rigid  or  censorious;  but  he  dare  not 
Bceiye  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.  Ho  had  much  at  heart  the  constitu- 
ton  of  Religion  and  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  often  expressed  his  apprehen- 
Kon  of  their  dangers  from  more  quarters  than  one. 

*'  As  to  his  learning, — I  suppose  it  will  be  no  offence  to  say,  there  were  fbw  of  his 
landing  that  were  even  his  equals:  he  was  such  a  master  of  the  learned  languages, 
hat  be  could,  and  did  frequently,  to  the  capacity  of  his  family,  read  a  chapter  firom 
he  Hebrew  Bible  into  English;  and  the  Greek  was  still  easier  to  him. 

"  His  attainments  in  philosophy,  especially  the  mathematics,  were  above  the  com- 
aonratc;  in  the  study  whereof,  whenever  he  met  with  any  thing  difficult  or  perplezed| 
lis  genius  and  close  application  soon  overcame  it. 

"He  was  very  well  versed  in  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  especially  of  our 
»wn  nation. 

"  His  religion  was  vital  and  undisguised.  Pride,  hypocrisy,  and  affectation  were 
lit  aversion;  and  covetousness  was  what  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to. 

'*  His  temper,  was  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  yet  cheerful  at  times,  especially  with 
da  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  his  conversation  entertaining  and  agreeable. 

"  In  his  conduct,  he  was  prudent  and  careful  of  his  character,  both  as  a  minister 
Hid  a  Christian;  rather  sparing  of  speech,  and  more  inclined  to  hear  and  learn  Crom 
>then. 

"  His  house  was  open  to  strangers,  and  his  heart  to  his  friends,  and  he  took  great 
lelig^t  in  entertaining  such,  as  he  might  any  ways  improve  by,  and  treated  them  with 
Sooa  manners. 

"He  was  a  great  lover  of  government,  and  good  order,  and  would  express  himself 
idth  warmth  against  that  levelling  spirit  which  too  much  prevails. 

"  The  languishmcnt  and  pains  he  went  through,  befbre  his  death,  were  very  great, 
tmt  Grod  enabled  him  to  bear  the  affliction  with  patience  and  submission." 
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ISRAEL   LORING* 

1704—1772. 

Israel  Lobinq  was  born  at  Hull,  Mass.,  April  15, 1682.  His  father, 
Jolin  Loring,  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Baker  of  Hing- 
liam,  in  1657 ;  and,  after  her  death,  was  married  again,  in  1679,  to  the 
widow  Rachel  Buckland,  whose  maiden  name  was  Wheatley,  of  Braintree. 
By  both  marriages  there  were  sixteen  children, — Israel  was  by  the  second 
nuoriage. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1701,  and  was  the  first  Loring 
whose  name  appears  on  the  Catalogue.  Increase  Mather,  President  of  the 
College,  in  an  introduction  to  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Loring's  on  early  piety, 

•  Allen's  Biog.  I>ict.~New  Enghwd  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vn. 
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published  in  1718,  renders  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  hit  ohai^ 

acter,  especially,  during  his  collegiate  course  : — 

"  As  for  the  author  of  this  discourse,  I  have  known  him  trom  hU  youth.  When  he 
was  in  the  College,— into  which  Society  I  admitted  him.  and  there  graduated  him,  I 
^observed  that  he  was  there  studious,  hlamcless,  and  serious,  in  his  young  yean:  the  ' 
fitter  to  exhort  young  men  to  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 
Since  he  has  been  called  to  public  service,  he  has  found  great  and  deserved  respect 
and  acceptance  with  the  Lord's  people." 

It  is  not  known  exactly  at  what  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  but 
there  is  a  record  in  Lunt's  History  of  Braintree,  of  his  having  "  preached 
all  day,  July  16,  1704,  to  that  church."  On  the  20th  of  November, 
1706,  ho  was  constituted  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sudbury.  In  1707, 
he  was  one  of  a  number  of  clergymen  who  signed  a  document,  recom- 
mending John  Leverctt  for  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College.  In 
1722,  when  the  town  of  Sudbury  was  divided  by  the  General  Court,  the 
inhabitants  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  invited  him  to  come  over  and 
settle  with  them,  as  they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  church ;  and,  after 
they  had  built  a  meeting  house,  he  complied  with  their  request,  and  resided 
there  ever  afterwards. 

In  1737,  Mr.  Loring  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Governor  Belcher.     In  his  address  to  the  **  Honourable  Great  an< 
General  Assembly,"  he   has  the  following  appeied   in  behalf  of  those  wh 
had  suffered  from  the  witchcraft  delusion : — 

"  There  in  one  thing  more  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  o: 
this  Great  and  General  Court;  and  that  is,  whether  there  is  not  a  great  duty  lyin[ 
upon  ua  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  year  1692,  when  not  only  many  person 
were  taken  otf  by  the  hand  of  public  justice  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft,  but-» 
their  estates  also  ruined,  and  their  families  impoverished.  None  dispute  the  integritr^ 
of  those  who  were  then  concerned  to  act  and  judge  most  in  those  matters.  But  i^» 
was  a  dark  day  with  them;  they  walked  in  the  clouds,  and  could  not  clearly  sec  their" 
way  as  to  the  myst«ry  of  iniquity  then  working.  All  orders  of  persons  have  since  seei^ 
reason  to  condemn  the  rules  of  the  whole  process  as  fkllacious  and  insuiflcient  to  dis — 
tinguish  the  guilty  from  the  innocent.  What  the  sense  even  of  our  predecessors,  an<i.^ 
those  who  were  then  upon  the  stage  of  action,  was,  in  relation  to  this  affair,  may  bc^ 
in  some  measure  learned  from  a  Proclamation  for  the  General  Fast,  emitted  Decem — 
her  17,  IGOtt,  four  years  after;  in  which  is  contained  this  direction  for  public  prayer^ 
— namely, — *  That  God  would  show  us  what  we  know  not,  and  help  us,  wherein  w« 
have  done  amiss,  to  do  so  no  more:  and  especially  that,  whatever  mistakes  on  eithei 
hand,  have  been  fallen  into,  either  by  the  b<Miy  of  this  i)eople,  or  any  order  of  men 
referring  to  the  late  tragedy  raised  by  Satan  and  his  instruments,  through  the  avrfri 
judgments  of  God, — He  would  humble  us  therefor,  and  pardon  all  the  errors  of  hii 
servants  and  i)eople,  that  desire  to  love  his  name,  and  be  atoned  to  his  land.' 

"  Now,  though  the  loss  of  parents  cannot  be  made  up  to  their  surviving  posterity^ 
yet  their  estates  may.     And   the  question   is,    (if  it  be  not  beyond  all  question,) 
whether  a  restitution  is  not  due  from  the  public  to  them,  and  we  are  not  bound  ii 
justice  to  make  it.    Hereby  infamy  may  be  taken  off  from  the  names  and  memory  o 
such  as  were  executed,  and  who,  it  may  be,  did  not  in  the  least  deserve  it;  as  well  a 
a  reparation  made  to  their  children  for  the  injuries  done  them,  who  romain  to  thi 
day  among  us,  in  mean,  low  and  abject  circumstances.    It  is  now  something  mo 
than  forty  years  since  these  sad   things  were  done  among  us;  but  length  of  time  i 
no  argument  that  God  is  not,  at  tliis  day,  among  other  things,  contending  with  us  for 
these;  since  He  punished  Israel  with  famine  three  years  for  a  sin  of  misguided  zeal, 
committed  forty  years  before  that. — 2  Samuel  xxi.l,  li." 

In  174*2,  Mr.  Loring  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Convention 
of  Congregational  ministers.  Alluding  in  this  discourse  to  those,  '*who 
have  in  one  part  of  the  land  and  another  set  up  for  teachers  and  ezhorters 
of  the  people,"  he  says, — 

'*  As  for  any  outward  call  to  authorize  them  to  this  work,  this  is  what  they  can't  pre- 
tend to  They  never  were  regularly  introduced  into  this,  were  never  selected  there- 
unto by  that  order  that  God  hath  appointed  in  his  Church.    And  as  for  an  inward  call 
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SBAbling  them  to  teach  and  exhort,  it  may  jastly  be  fcarcd  that  they  are  nttcrly  dcsti- 
vta  of  it. — at  least  that  the  greatest  |>art  of  them  arc  so.  Such  as  set  up  to  be  teach- 
ira  and  exhorters  of  others,  should  doubtless  be  men  of  superior  understanding  them- 
elrea;  but  aru  the  persons  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  such?    How  should  they  como 

0  an  cminency  of  knowledge  in  divine  things?  Knowledge  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
figinal  tongues  is  an  handmaid  to  Divhiity,  and  a  great  help  to  attain  it;  but  this  our, 
xhorturs  are  destitute  of.  Christ's  ministers  get  their  knowledge  in  a  course  of  hard 
fcudyi  with  the  blessing  of  Christ  upon  their  endeavours;  but  the  teachers  that  I  am 
peaking  of,  spring  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  night,  and  have  very  little  time  for  the  gaining 
t*  divine  knowledge  m  an  ordinary  way.  Have  they  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths 
y  iuspi ration T  Tlic  Apostles  had  so;  their  learning  was  not  acquired,  hut  infascd; 
>ut  these  extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts  being  long  since  ceased,  it  is  a  vanity  for 
ny  now  to  pretend  unto  them. 

"  Hay  we  not  conclude  then  that  the  exhorters  of  the  present  day,  are  utterly 
jiquAlitied  for  the  work  which  they  have  so  temerariously  undertaken,  and  conso- 
.nently  that  Jesus  Christ  never  called  them  to  it,  and  that  He  will  never  assist  them 
a  it,  nor  reward  them  for  it.  Indeed  persons  will  cry  out  and  fall  down  at  the  preach- 
Qg  of  these  sort  of  men,  as  well  as  at  the  preaching  of  some  others;  but  this  with  me 

1  so  far  fVom  being  a  seal  of  their  divine  mission,  that  this  very  thing  among  others 
aakes  me  very  suspicious  that,  in  the  strange  bodily  emotions,  screamings,  roarings 
.nd  falliug  down  of  many  i»ersons.  Religion  is  very  little,  if  any  thing,  concerned." 

The  above  extract  would  indicate  Mr.  Loring*s  views  on  one  of  the  points 
connected  with  the  great  controversy  of  that  day.  Three  years  later  (1745) 
ire  find  him,  as  one  of  the  Association  of  ministers  to  which  he  belonged, 
rearing  a  decisive  *'  Testimony  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  (George  Whitefield  and 
lis  conduct,''  in  a  document  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  It  gives  us  no  satisfaction,  but  rather  increases  our  uneasiness,  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Wbitodeld's  followers  pretend  that  he  is  now  c(»me  with  another  spirit  than  before : 
we  say  pretend^  because  we  hear  of  the  same  conduct  in  general,  and  of  errors  as  bad 
or  worse  which  he  now  runs  into;  and  we  see  or  hear  of  no  public  confessions,  no 
retractions,  no  attonipts  to  heal  divisions,  and  put  an  end  to  the  unchristian  separa- 
tions which  he  has  bei.-n  the  unhappy  instrument  of  in  many  of  our  churches. 

"  We  cannot  therefore  but  lament  it,  that  he  meets  with  so  much  countenance  and 
encouragement  among  us,  and  espi'cially  that  any  of  our  fathers  and  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  should  give  such  countenance  to  one  so  erroneous  in  his  doctrines,  and  so 
disorderly  in  his  conduct,  by  inviting  and  admitting  him  into  tlieir  pulpits,  and  more 
especially  by  allowing  him  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  these 
churches." 

Mr.'  Loring  continued  the  sole  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sudbury  during 
the  long  period  of  sixty- six  years.  He  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath  but 
one  preceding  his  death,  and  the  next  day  offered  a  prayer  at  a  town  meet- 
ing, where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  thence  conveyed  home  in  a  sleigh.  He 
died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1772,  aged  nmety  years.  The  Kev.  Ebeneser 
Parkman  of  Wcstboro'  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  divided  his  libra- 
ry between  his  own  children  and  tbose  of  his  son,  Dr.  John  Loring  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Loring  was  married  at  Hull,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathan  Hayman 
of  Charlestown,  May  25,  1709.  They  had  seven  children.  Two  sons  were 
graduated  at  Ilsirvard  College  ;  the  elder  of  whom,  John^  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician in  Boston.  Mrs.  Loring,  who  was  about  two  months  younger  than 
her  husband,  died  December  24,  1769,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  For 
forty-five  of  her  last  years,  she  ate  but  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  was  ordinarily  a  little  bread  and  cheese,  shortly  before  she  retired  at 
night ;  and  yet  her  health  was  such  that  she  was  able  to  conduct  her  domes- 
tie  affairs,  till  about  ten  days  before  her  death.  A  child  of  her  great 
grand-daughter  was  baptized  by  its  great  grand-father  on  the  Sabbath  that 
she  was  a  corpse,  and  was  called  by  her  name. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Loring's  publications  : — A  Sermon  on  the 
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the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  1731.    A  Sermon  on  tlie  tonnentB  of  HeU,  1782. 

An  Election  Sermon,  1737.    A  Convention  Sermon,  1742.    A  Sermon  on 

Justification,  1749.     A  Sermon  at   the  ordination  of   G.    Richardson,* 

1754. 

"    The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston,    in  introducing  to  the  public  a  ser- 

^  mon   on  the  **  nature   and  necessity  of  the  new  birth,"  preached  by  Mr. 

Loring  at  the  Thursday  Lecture  in  Boston,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 

*'  He  was  so  plain  and  easy  in  his  expression  and  method,  so  fkmiliar  and  moving 
in  his  delivery,  so  affected  himself  with  the  momentous  truths  he  would  inculcate  on 
us,  that  we  must  have  hearts  of  adamant  to  resist  the  impressions,  or  continue  indif- 
ferent whether  we  pass  tlirough  so  great  a  change  as  he  clearly  explained  and  earnest- 
ly urged  as  of  the  last  necessity.  Nor  could  the  assembly  separate  without  expressing 
their  great  satisfaction  and  wishes  that  such  an  important  discourse  might  be  in  this 
capacity  to  make  further  impression  on  those  that  heard  it,  and  to  extend  its  influence 
also  to  others." 

Mr.  Loring  left  a  manuscript  journal  of  thirty  volumes,  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages  each,  closely  written,  containing  not  only  a  record 
of  all  the  more  important  events  connected  with  his  ministry,  but  a  great 
amount  of  important  biographical  and  historical  material ;  but  most  of 
these  volumes  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  All  that  is  known  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  venerable  patriarch,  is  on  the  authority  of  a  lady 
who  died  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  She  knew  him  in  her  child- 
hood ;  and  her  testimony  was  that  **  he  was  of  a  tall,  slender  form ; 
apostolic  in  his  manner ;  possessing  warm  domestic  aflfections :  and  ofte: 
calling  her  one  of  his  dear  little  orphans." 


-♦♦- 


JOHN  AND  WILLIAM  HARTf . 

1705—1731. 
1736—1784. 

John  Hart  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  April  12, 1682.  He  enter- 
ed Harvard  College,  but  subsequently  transferred  his  relation  to  Yale, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1703, — the  year  after  the  College  commenced  con- 
ferring degrees ;  and  his  name  stands  alone  on  the  catalogue  for  that  year. 
Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  the  College,  and 
continued  to  hold  this  office  three  years.  Meanwhile  he  pursued  the  study 
of  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  employed  to  supply  the 
then  newly  formed  society  in  East  Guilford  for  some  time  before  he  resign- 
ed his  tutorship — at  least  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1705.  They  invited 
him  in  June,  1706,  to  settle  over  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  he 
was  ordained  in  November,  1707.  The  service  was  performed  by  five  of 
the  neighbouring  elders, — namely,   the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Buckingham^ 

*  Gideon  RicnARDsoN  was  a  native  of  Sudbury,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1740;  was  ordained  at  Wells,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1754;  and  died  March  16,  1758,  aged  twenty -eight. 

t  Chauncy'8  Fun.  Serm. — Devotion's  do. — MS.  from  Dr.  Webb  of  Madison,  Conn. 

X  Thomas  Buckimguam  was  a  native  of  Wales,  wbence  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and  set- 
tled in  Milford,  Conn.  Ho  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Saybrook  in  1669  or  1670,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  tnistecs  of  the  Collegiate  institution  that  afterwards  beoiine  Yale 
College.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  in  1708  that  formed  the  Saybrook  Platform.  He  died 
in  1700.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas ^  was  graduated  at  nar>'aTd  College  in  1 69U ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  and  died  November  19,  ITSl,  aged  sixty-two 
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of  Saybrook,  James  Pierpont  of  New  Haven,  Noadiah  Kussell  ^  of  Middle- 
U>wn,  Samuel  Russell  II  of  Branford,  and  Thomas  RugglesIT  of  Guilford. 
iL  church  was  gathered  at  the  same  time,  consisting  of  thirteen  male  mem- 
bers. 

Here  Mr.  Hart  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life.  In  his  latter  years  he 
iraa  Tisited  with  some  distressing  bodily  infirmities,  which,  either  partly  or 
dtogether,  withdrew  him  from  his  public  labours.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1731,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty -fourth  of 
bis  ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Chauncy  of  Durham,  from  Daniel  xii.  3,  and  was  published.-  A  day  of 
hsting  and  prayer  was  kept  by  the  bereaved  flock,  on  account  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Chauncy,  in  the  funeral  sermon  above  referred  to,  thus  sketches  Mr. 
Hart^s  character : — 

"  He  was  a  person  of  great  worth,  and  worthy  of  very  f^at  esteem  and  love:  one 
endowed  witli  a  large  treasure  of  natural  abilities,  quickness  of  invention,  clearness 
of  thought,  soundness  of  ju<lgment,  and  great  strength  of  reason,   well  t^lrnislled  and 
enriched  by  the  l>U'ssing  uf  God  on  his  diligence   in  his  studies,  with  acjiuired  know- 
ledge, and  especially  in  tbin^rs  pertaining  to  the  kingdoQi  of  (iod.     We  may  say  of 
him  that  he  was  a  sc'rilH>  well  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  (Math.  xiii.  57;) 
and  to  crown  all  his  abilities,  he  was  blessed  with  a  serious,  religious  spirit.    Uc  had 
a  heart  given  him  to  improve  his  rich  abilities  to  the  glory  of  (fod  and  good  of  men; 
being  adorned  with  those  graces  that  belong  to  the  Christian  life.    And  as  it  pleased 
God  to  call  him  to  the  work  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  formed  and  so  well  fitted,  so 
he  therein  behaved  himself  worthily;  faithfully  jmrsuing  the  ends  of  the  (ios]iel  min- 
istry.    In  the  gift  t»f  i»reaching he  greatly  excelled;  labouring  abundantly  to  give  men 
a  right  understanding  f>f  tlie  Christian  life;  and  in  a  sweet  and  powerful  manner  per 
Boading  men  to  it.    The  whole   of  his  luiblic  ministry  was  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence,  diligence,    constancy.     His    walk  beftire  Cod  and  his  i)eople  was  not  only 
blameless,  but  very  circumspect  and  exemplary.     And  I  may  not  omit  his  excellent 
•pint  and  deportment  in  his  great  sufferings.     It  was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  lay  afflic- 
tion on  his  loins.     He  was  exercised,  for  tome  years,  with  a  tedious  and  heavy  atHic- 
tioDj  and  very  excellent  was  his  spirit  and  deportment  under  the  same.     How  great 
was  his  ]>atier*ice;  his  submission  !     How  full  his  resignation  of  himself  and  his  affairs 
into  the  hands  of  God  !     Nay,  how  cheerful,  how  thankt\il !     And  as  he  drew  nearer 
to  his  entl,  how  victorious  were  the   actings  of  his  soul !    How  did  the  motions  of  his 
soul  increase  as  he  drew  nearer  its  centre!    Yea,  how  calm,  how  peaceable  and 
glorious  was  his  exit  V* 

Mr.  Hart  was  married  on  the  10th  of  March,  1712,  to  Rebeckah  Hub- 
bard of  Boston.  She  died  December  7,  1715,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
one  of  whom, — the  elder,    was   afterwards  the  minister  of  Saybrook.     On 

Another  eon,  StfphtHf  was  gnuluated  at  Harvard  College  in  161)3;  commeDccd  preaching  at  Nor- 

walk,  Gmn.,  in  the  KuiniiuT  of  Ifi'Li^  was  ordained  there  Nov.  17,  10»7;  resigned  his  charge  in 

eoDsequencc  of  a  dii^grceinont  with  his  pariKh,  Feb.  24,  172<V-27;  and  died  in  1746. 

^NoADiAU  KussKLL  was  li  native  of  New  Haven;  was  graduated  at  ]iar\-ard  College  in  16«1 ; 

ordained  pastor  of  the  churoh  in  Aliddletown,  Conn.,  Oct.  24,  1088;  and  died  Dec.  13,  1713, 


in  bis  fifty -fifth  Tear.     Uo  whs  a  school  nia^tter  at  Ipswich  before  he  settled  at  Middletown. 

KSami  F.L  lUs'sKLL  wjis  a  H>n  of  the  Kev.  John  KhescU  of  Hadley;  wns  graduated  ut  Harvard 
College  in  1081 ;  wjii'  ortiaincd  at  Kranford,  Conn.,  in  March,  1C87,  and  ditdJune  S,'),  IT.'Jl,  ajjed 


ivrenty-onc. 

fTlIOMAS 

1660,  and    1^0 1,    was   Ixmi   in  Roxbur}' 


f  TiiOMAs  Ilrr.dLF.s,  thr  ."on  of  John  llucglc?,  a  lleprsscntative  to  the  (Jencnd  Court  in  1658, 

y,   Aln?.'*.,  in  1655;  was  graduatwl  at  Ilarvanl  College  in 


January,  ITIrt.]  A  Senium  on  the  d«ath  of  the  Kev.  Jared  hliot.  l<h/.  ine  kcv.  .lonainan 
Todd,  eays  inhiH  funeral  scmion,  that  Mr.  Rngglcf  "had  %  sound  iinden«tanding,  a  wlid  judg- 
ment, a  penetrating  p.niisi*.  a  very  strong  and  tenicious  nwniory ;"— that  *'hip  attainments  in 
\-alualilc  and  \\Mu\  liunwhdsv  were  very  conHderable;"— **  that  he  was  a  judiciou*.  orthodox 
DiTine,*'— "a-plain,  in-tractive  i)reachcr;'-— that  "be  was  a  xealooi  ai"aertcr of  the  libertici 
of  these  New  Eii'Mand  Chunli'.s,  and  witliftcod  all  endeavours  to  bring  thcra  into  bondage." 
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the  13th  of  August,  1717,  Mr.  Hart  was  married  to  Sarah  Boll  of  Hart- 
ford, who  died  February  4th,  1719.  By  this  marriage  there  was  one  loo. 
He  was  married  a  third  time,  to  Mary  Hooker  of  Farmington,  who  aoryiT- 

ed  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

William  Hart  was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  John  Hart,  and  was  bom  at 
East  Guilford  in  the  year  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1732 ; 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  November 
17,  1736,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jared 
Eliot  of  Killingworth. 

Mr.  Hart  had  the  reputation  of  bemg  an  Arminian,  was  a  vigorous  con- 
troversial writer,  and  produced  several  pamphlets  that  were  much  read  in 
their  day.  In  the  well  known  Wallingford  controversy,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1700,  he  engaged  with  great  zeal,  fully  justifying  the  coun- 
cil that  acted  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Dana.  He  had  a  strong  aversion  to 
Hopkinsianism,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  that  name  to  th 
system  of  doctrine  which  it  now  represents. 

Mr.  Hart  continued  ^ole  pastor  of  the  church,  until  within  about  one  y< 
previous  to  his  death,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.. 
Frederick  William  Hotchkiss,*  as  his  colleague.    He  died  on  the  11th  of  July^ 
1784,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-eighth  of  hi 
ministry.     His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Devotion, 
pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  Saybrook,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hart  was  married,  June  8, 1742,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Blague,  whosurvivec 


him.  They  had  nine  children  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  all  of  whom 
with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  were  present  at  their  father's  funeral. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hart's  publications  : — A  Discourse  concern' 
ing  the  nature  of  regeneration  and  the  way  wherein  it  is  wrought,  1742. 
Narrative  of  proceedings  at  Wallingford  in  connection  with  the  ordinatio: 
of  the  Rev.  James  Dana,  [a  joint  production  of  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Rev— 
Jonathan  Todd,]  1759.     Remarks  on  dangerous  errors,  (Hopkinsianism,^ 
1770.     A  Dialogue  and  £l  Sermon  that  was  never  preached  and  never  wilK> 
be  (on  the  same  subject),  1771.     Remarks  on  President  Edwards'  Disserta — 
tions  on  Virtue,  1771.  A  Treatise  of  Qualifications  for  the  Sacraments,  1772— 

Mr.  Devotion  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  William  Hart,  in  the  ser- 
mon occasioned  by  his  death : — 

"  He  was  blessed  with  briglit  intellectual  powers,  which,  improved  by  a  liberal  edu — ■ 
cation,  rendered  bini  an  able  scholar  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  in  logic,  h^^ 
discerned  between  true  reasoning;  and  sophistry  with  great  precision;  in  Church  his — ' 
tory  and  acquaintance  with  liuinan  nature  he  excelled.     His  penetrating  eye — turnetC^ 
frequently  upon  the  eye  an<l  features  of  thcin  with  whom  he  etuiversed,  discovered, 
men;  so  that  he  was  seldom  deceived  in  any  with  whom  he  conversed  but  a  few  lioars^ 
Rare  prudence  directed  his  steps  and  preserved  hini;  perfectly  muster  of  himselt*  and> 
of  his  passions,  he  seldom  gave  offence;  savoury  in  conversation,  yet  facetionsat  suita- 
ble times.     Frugality  and  economy  furnished  a  decent  fulness  to  him,  and  he  'ruled, 
well  his  own  house.'     •     •     •     i{\n  ixKlily  constituti(m,  harrassed  with  nervous  affec- 
tions, afforded  full  scope  for  ihi?  exercise  of  patience;  yet  in  patience  he  possessed  liis 
soul.     Deprived  of  the  quick  sense  of  hearing,  he  chose  retirement  from  the  world; 
thonjfore  his  worth  and  abilities  were  lH?st  known  to  his  ac(iuaintuncc. 

'*  (Jreatly  was  his  soul  d(?li^hted  in  extensive  views  of  happiness  to  all,  both  under 
the  law  and  without  the  law.  who  worked  righteousness  in  whatever  nation.     In  some 

*FREi)EnirK  William  IIotchkiss  was  gr»duatcd  at  Yale  College  in  1778;  was  ordained  pM- 
tor  of  the  Firs«t  church  in  Saybrt)ok,  Sept.  2t,  17H.3;  and  died  in  1841.  He  pablished  a  Sermon 
prcai-hfd  at  (luilfonl  entitled,  **The  Cn^fa  of  Christ  the  Chri!«tian"s  glory,  1801 ;  a  Half-ccDtury 
Sermon,  18.13;  a  Sermon  on  oomplcting  the  bixticth  year  of  his  ministry,  1843. 

f  Jon.^  Pr.voTioN  was  a  son  of  the  Kcv.  Ebenezcr  r>«'Votion  of  Windham,  Conn. ;  was  gradaat- 
cd  at  Yale  College  in  1754;  became  pastor  of  the  Thud  church  in  Saybrook;  and  died  in  1802. 
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if  his  last  eonf«nAtion,  when  he  appeared  like  himielf,  occasioned  by  his  perusal  of 
IJook's  Toyage,  published  by  Mr.  Ledyard,  referring  to  an  «Bt  of  homanity  by  one  of 
Tapt.  Cook's  men  towards  an  aged  fomale,  in  saving  her  lifb  at  the  risk  of  his  own, 
irherenpon  the  friends  of  the  Ibmalc  made  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness, 
10  said;  *  I  greatly  rejoice  to  sec  this  account.  Humanity  is  the  law  of  nature,  which 
pould  always  influence  mankind,  wore  it  not  stifled  or  perverted  by  base  passions. 
rheae  heathen,  acting  up  to  the  law  written  upon  their  hearts,  will  be  saved.'  Upon 
rhich  ho  burst  out  into  an  ecstasy—'  Oh !  what  a  harvest  of  souls  will  there  be  to  the 
iadeemer  from  these  poor  creatures  whom  little  minds  have  excluded  from  the  King- 
Una  of  Heaven.'"  • 


■♦♦- 


NATHANIEL  CHAUNCY. 

1706—1766. 

9    FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER, 
PBOTE380B,  SUCCESSIVELY,  IN   MIDDLEBUBY  AND   AMHEBST  COLLEQXS. 

Amheest,  Mass.,  Oct.  19, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  gleaned  up  whatever  of  authentic  tradition  remains 
in  respect  to  my  venerable  ancestor,  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  and  the 
resnlt  of  my  effort  you  have  in  the  following  sketch : — 

Nathaniel  Chauncy,  was  bom  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  September  26th, 
1681.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  minister  first  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  and  then  of  Hatfield,  and  grandson  of  Charles  Chauncy, 
President  of  Harvard  College.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Strong,  daughter 
of  elder  John  Strong  of  Northampton,  Mass.  His  father  died  November 
4,  1685,  when  he  had  just  entered  upon  his  fifth  year.  His  mother  aftcr- 
Wftrds  married  Medad  Pomeroy  of  Northampton.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was 
Bent  with  his  father's  library  to  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Israel  Chauncy  of  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  This  gentleman,  thoroughly  educated  by  his  learned  father  at 
kome,  and  in  Harvard  College,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  who  was  invited  to  be  President.  The  uncle  was  well 
qualified  to  guide  the  mind  of  the  nephew  in  both  his  preparatory  and  his 
professional  studies  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  son  of  his 
deceased  brother  trained  up  under  his  care,  receive  the  honours  of  the  Col- 
lege which  he  had  helped  to  found,  in  the  first  class  enrolled  on  the  cata- 
logue. In  that  class  there  arc  six ;  but  the  first  four  had  previously  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College.  Nathaniel  Chauncy  stands  next  on  the  catalogue ; 
and  he  was  the  first  of  the  two  who  had  not  graduated  elsewhere,  who 
received  the  honours  of  Yale  College.  As  the  first  bom  of  Yale  College  he 
reflected  no  dishonour  upofa  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  came  to  Durham  when  the  settlement  was  in  its  feeblest  infancy.  He 
was  ordained,  February  7,  1711,  after  preaching  as  a  candidate  nearly  five 
years.  Not  long  after  his  settlement,  he  purchased,  through  the  agency  of 
his  cousin  in  London,  a  largo  and  valuable  library  of  a  deceased  clergyman, 
in  addition  to  the  very  good  one  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  who 
mherited  the  library  of  President  Chauncy  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  list  of 
these  books, — namely,  those  belonging  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Chauncy  of  Hatfield,  is  in  my  possession.  The  library  from  England,  which 
landed  in  Middlctown.  Conn..  **  amounted  to  two  cart  loads,  drawn  bv 
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ft  itrong  ox  team."    SeUeved  from  hit  agrioultaiil 

an  exodlent  wife,  and  his  brother  laaao,  a  baohdor,  vho  gaMJaJ 

he  was  able  to  gratify  his  hereditary  love  ci  stody  and  iiiaiHiigi 

by  his  books.    Habitually  rising  early,  and  regolarly  deToAing  a 

nnmber  of  hours  every  day  to  study,  and  espeoially  to  the  prepaistiontf 

his  sermons,  he  was  eminently  an  instruotive  and  atteaotiTe  preadier. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  not  cleared  np  soma  point  of  doefcrina  la  tta 
entire  satisfaction  of  Deacon  Henry  Crane.  After  the  aerrioe,  and  befan 
the  congregation  had  retired,  the  deacon  arose  and  said,  "  BeTerend  8nr« 
will  you  please  to  explain  further  on  the  point  of  doctrine  in  your  wwtumM** 
**  Deacon  Crane,  if  you  will  walk  to  my  stndy,  I  will  explain  it  to  yettt** 
was  Mr.  Chauncy's  reply.  Accordingly,  he  went  immediately  tovavdi 
his  study  with  the  deacon.  But  such  was  the  intereit  felt  in  the  rahjeat, 
that  the  whole  congregation  followed  to  hear  the  explanation.  One  of  his 
influential  hearers  conceived  so  strong  an  enmity  against  him,  on  aoeoant  of 
some  doctrine  with  which  he  identified  him,  as  to  become  almoat  deiaagad. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  excited  feelings,  he  came  into  thetnaetiog  howa 
where  Mr.  Chauncy  was  preaching,  and  cried  aloud,  *'  That  ia  a  He«  it  ia  al 
a  lie !"  On  one  occasion,  so  far  did  his  violenoe  go  that  he  drew  a  bnteher 
knife,  and  dangerously  wounded  Mr.  Chauncy.  The  General  Ooart»  at  the 
request  of  the  Association,  interfered  and  banbhed  him  beyond  StntiDdl 
river.  This  sentence  was  remitted  some  time  afberwaidy  and  he  loUuued 
to  Durham. 

His  love  of  knowledge  was  not  merely  oooaaional,  but  a  oonatant  nUm 
principle  in  his  soul.  His  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  not  fitfol,  but  the  hab* 
it  of  his  life.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  seeing  a  new  book, — WMmtim^s 
Religion  of  Nature,  lybg  on  the  table  in  his  parlour,  he  inquired  of  his 
son,  afterwards  Col.  Chauncy,  where  that  book  came  from.  "  From  Dr. 
Chauncy  of  Boston,"  was  the  reply.  ''From  Dr.  Chaonoyl"  he  exdaim* 
ed,  and  in  virtue  of  his  paternal  right,  he,  immediately,  without  oeremoBy, 
took  the  book  before  hb  sod  had  read  it,  and  kept  it  in  his  study  a  fortnight. 
When  he  brought  it  down,  and  handed  it  to  his  son,  the  latter  modeatly 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  book.  After  a  pause,  in  which  he  took 
two  or  three  turns  across  the  room,  his  son  repeated  the  question,  "  What 
do  you  think,  Sir,  of  the  book  ?"  Suddenly  coming  up  to  his  son,  he  aaid 
in  his  earnest,  vivacious  manner,  **  Think,  Sir  ?  I  think  I  don't  know  any 
thing.  Forty  years  I  have  been  studying,  and  this  book  has  told  me  more 
than  I  ever  knew." 

In  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties,  he  relied  upon  the  weig^ 
of  his  instructions  in  the  pulpit,  rather  than  upon  any  practical  skill  in 
aging  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  people.  He  had  strong  good 
and  practical  wisdom,  but  not  that  sort  of  good  sense  and  wisdom  whieh 
degenerate  into  contrivance  and  cunning.  His  own  soul  was  alive  to  the 
power  of  truth,  and  in  that  power  he  came  before  his  people.  Surrounded 
by  his  noble  library,  he  every  day  listened  to  the  voices  of  truth  from  the 
mighty  dead  :  and  what  he  heard,  he  communicated  in  impassioned  tones  to 
his  hearers.  In  his  tastes,  studies,  and  acquisitions,  he  was  a  theological 
scholar,  formed  upon  the  Puritan  type,  an  hereditary  representative  ci  the 
emigrant  learned  Divines  of  New  England. 

His  sermons,  the  result  of  severe  study  and  well  digested  thought,  were 
carefully  written  out  in  a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  were  80  distinctly  imptOM- 
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id  upon  his  memory  that  he  never  carried  hU  notes  into  the  pulpit,  until 
quite  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  then  adopted  the  practice  of  taking  off 
an  abstract  of  his  sermons  on  a  slip  of  paper  two  inches  wide  and  of  the 
length  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet,  which  contained  barely  the  heads  and 
subdivisions  of  the  written  discourse.  **nis  preaching,"  in  the  words  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  in  his  funeral  sermon,  *'  was  solid  and  judicious.  He 
did  not  satisfy  himself  with  loose  and  unconnected  discourses  which  cost  him 
nothing."  His  elocution  was  distinct,  his  tones  earnest,  his  language  cor- 
rect, his  addresses  and  appeals  solemn  and  pungent,  and  his  whole  bearing 
grave  and  dignified.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  people  said  to  me, — 
**  He  was  not  a  large  man,  but  a  man  of  a  great  presence.  When  he  was 
ipproaching  the  meeting  house  on  the  Sabbath,  we  were  all  careful  to  be  in 
our  seats ;  and  when  he  entered  the  house,  we  all  rose  to  receive  him,  and 
continued  standing  until  he  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit." 

He  had  great  iDfluence  as  a  counsellor  in  the  neighbouring  churches.     He 
wma  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College ;  was  in  correspondence  with  many  distin- 
guished clergymen  of  his  time ;  and,  by  appointment,  preached  two  Eleo- 
tion  Sermons, — in  1719  and  1734, — an  honour  which  it  is  believed  only  two 
or  three  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  history  of  the  State.     These  were  both 
pvzUished.     He  also  published  a  Sermon  entitled,   *' Arguments  for  regular 
sixkging,"  and  one  upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Hart  of  East  Guilford. 
iMr.  Chauncy  is  mentioned  by  President  Edwards  as  a  successful  minister 
L     the  great  revival  in  New  England.     He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Old 
*    *  ts,  rather  than  the  New  Lights,  of  those  times,  especially  in  the  latter 
of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  disastrous  ten- 
l^vicy  of  some  of  the  measures  adopted  by  some  of  the  New  Light  preaoh- 


immediate  and  permanent  influence  was  powerfully  exerted  in  favour 

^^  learning  as  well  as  of  religion.    From  his  example,  preaching  and  counsels, 

education  was  prized,  sought  for,  and  promoted,  among  his  people  in  an 

^xxainent  degree.     He  usually  had  some  youth  under  his  care,  engaged  in 

B'^ndies  preparatory  to  entering  College.     So  closely  did  he  consider  learning 

Connected  with  religion,  that,  in  his  practice,  he  adopted  the  sentiment  of 

^^other  learned  Divine,  subject  to  some  limitations  in  these  times  when 

Academies  are  multiplied — **  that  it  was  as  much  his  duty  to  fit  young  men 

^or  College  as  it  was  to  preach  the  Gospel."     David  Brainerd  dates  his 

^  ^  frequent  longing  after  a  liberal  education"  from  his  year's  residence  in 

I^^irham.     The  Rev.  Timothy  Mather  Cooley,  D.  D.,  in  hb  life  of  Haynes, 

alludes  to  the  happy  influence  of  Mr.  Chauncy  on  emigranta  from^  Durham, 

^ho  settled  in  the  town  of-  Granville,  Mass.,  and  in  a  very  interesting  let- 

^T  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  which  I  addressed  to  him,  most  clearly 

Proves  that  that  influence  has  been  transmitted  in  successive  generations  in 

^Hat  town,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  in  their  love  of  learning  and 

'^ligion.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Chauncy 's  preaching  and  counsels  can  be  traced 

distinctly  in  Hartland,  Conn.,  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  Durham,  N.  Y., — 

^Mns  which  received  some  of  their  early  inhabitants  from  Durham,  Conn., 

^ko  had  been  under  his  pastoral  care.     The  love  of  learning  and  religion 

^Kich  he  seemed  to  have  received  by  inheritance,  he  transmitted  to  his  pos- 

^^rity.     He  educated  two  of  hb  three  sons  at  Yale  College ;  and  of  thirty- 

^^^  or  eight  male  descendants,  twenty-four  have  received  or  are  receiving  a 

^l^eral  education,  and  eleven  have  been  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
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He  married  Sarah  Judson  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  October  12,  1708.  Tkqr 
had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  February  1, 17&6.  Tvo 
Sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  the  Bev.  JonitliiB 
Todd  of  Guilford,  and  were  published. 

I  am  ever  affectionately  yours, 

WILLIAM  C.  FOWLEB. 


-•♦■ 


PETER  THACHER  * 

OF   BOSTON. 

1707—1788. 

Peteb  Thaoheb  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Savagii 
Thachcr,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  first  miniittr 
of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1677,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1696.  He  was  brought  up  under  tiMi 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard;  and  he  used  to  say  **that  he  oonld 
scarce  remember  the  time  when  the  sermons  and  discourses  of  that  Tenraa- 
ble  man  of  God  did  not  make  very  powerful  impressions  upon  his  aouL'* 
It  was  not,  however,  till  some  time  during  hb  College  life  that  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  renewed  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  He  seems  to  have  hid 
the  most  awful  views  of  his  own  sinfulness,  insomuch  that,  for  a  time,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  absolute  despair ;  but,  afterwards,  he  had  correspondingly  enrap- 
turing views  of  the  redemption  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel,  and  was  enabled 
to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  teaoh  i 
school  at  Hatfield,  on  Connecticut  river.  About  this  time,  there  was  a  rery 
remarkable  revival  of  religion  at  Northampton,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  ;  and,  as  Hatfield  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour* 
hood,  Mr.  Thachor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thereby  furnished, 
of  frequently  visiting  Northampton,  and  mingling,  so  far  as  he  could,  in  tin 
passing  scenes.  He  regarded  this  as  a  high  privilege  ;  and  he  often  remul^ 
ed,  in  subsequent  life,  that  '*  he  would  give  a  world  to  recover  that  fUD 
assurance  and  joy  of  faith,  which  he  had  '*  at  the  period  now  referred  to. 

Having  applied  himself  for  some  time  to  the  study  of  Divinity, — probaUj 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield,  he  entered 
the  ministry,  with  much  higher  qualifications  than  were  common  to  yooaj 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  particularly  well  acquainted  with  Church  con- 
troversy,— ^with  the  conflicting  opinions  that  have  existed  at  differonl 
periods  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  though  his  own  \Wm 
were  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  friend  and  pastor,  under  wIkni 
he  had  been  trained. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1707,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnrol 
at  Weymouth ;  and  he  remained  there,  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  hi 
office,  between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  In  January,  1720,  he  returned  i 
his  native  town,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  New  North  Church,  as  ool 

'^^  AUen's  Biog.  Diet.— Webb's,  Cooper*8  and  CoIxdui'b  Fimeial  SomOM.— 118.  fratt  O.  II 
TbMher. 
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league  with  the  Bey.  Mr.  Webb.*  This,  however,  was  not  effected  without 
great  opposition  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  divided  state  of  feeling  in  the 
eoDgregation,  and  some  irregukritj  in  the  measures  adopted  to  obtain  Mr. 
Thacher,  the  Association  refused  to  assist  in  his  installation ;  and  the  remoter 
consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  new  church.  Here  he  laboured  with 
great  acceptance  and  usefulness  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  about 
eighteen  years. 

For  about  seven  or  eight  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  a  strong 
bnpression  upon  his  mind  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand ; 
and  this  impression  operated  greatly  to  increase  his  spirituality  and 
quicken  his  diligence.  He  preached  several  discourses  on  the  redemption 
of  time ;  and,  .after  intermitting  the  series  for  a  while,  he  resumed  it  in  the 
last  sermon  he  ever  preached,  and,  on  his  return  home,  after  this  last  ser- 
vice, he  remarked  to  several  of  his  friends  that  he  had  purposely  prepared 
ind  preached  that  sermon  for  his  own  benefit.  In  the  following  week  he 
was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  which,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  did 
not  seem  alarming.  But,  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  it  assumed  a 
■ore  marked  and  violent  character,  so  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 
His  sufferings  from  that  time,  both  from  positive  pain  and  difficulty  of  res- 
piration, were  extreme  ;  but,  throughout  the  whole,  he  kept  full  possession 
of  his  reason,  and  evinced  an  humble  and  cheerful  submission  to  the  Divine 
will.  He  died  February  26, 1789,  aged  sixty-two.  Sermons  were  preached 
oa  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webb,  the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Golman  ;  all  which  wore  published. 

Mr.  Thacher  published  the  Election  Sermon,  1726,  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
ieath  of  Mrs.  Gee,  1730. 

His  character  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  funeral  discourse  : — 

**  His  capacities  and  powers  were  unquestionably  great,  and  much  above  the  com- 
BkOQ  size.  He  had  a  strong  and  masterly  giMiius.  Ills  apprehension  was  quick,  his 
Judgment  penetrating,  his  way  of  thinking  extensive  and  close,  by  means  whereof  he 
wd  formed  his  sentiments  to  a  great  degree  of  clearness,  especially  in  theological 
matters. 

*'  He  ha<l  read  much,  and  laid  up  a  large  fund  of  useful  learning  out  of  the  best 
"^ooks.  Ue  had  so  read  and  studied  Divinity  especially,  which  was  his  profession, 
tliat  we  always  found,  upon  proposing  any  question  to  him,  he  could  immediately 
■peak  to  it  with  great  penetration  and  accuracy.  Scarce  any  man  could  distinguish 
■eUer, — looner  discern  the  sophistry,  and  more  readily  detect  the  iUUacy,  of  an  argn- 
aient. 

*' As  a  public  preacher  he  showed  himself  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  sermons  discovered  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  foundations  of  our  holy 
x^eligion .  and  knew  how  to  argue  both  from  reason  and  revelation.  To  call  him  the 
^^ngelical  reatoner  is  comprehensive  of  his  character  as  a  preacher. 

**  Though  he  gave  every  truth  and  duty  its  due  place  and  weight,  yet  Christ  and 
Grace  were  his  favourite  and  beloved  subjects. 

*  JoHH  Webb  was  bom  at  Braintree,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1708;  was 
Malned  the  first  pastor  of  the  New  North  church,  Boston.  Oct.  20,  1714;  received  the  Rev. 
^•ter  Thacher  as  or>llcague  in  1720;  after  Mr.  Thachcr's  death  in  1738  was  sole  pastor  until  1742, 
*licn  the  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot  was  ordained  as  his  colleague;  and  died  April  16,  1750,  aged  sixty- 
ttree.  His  surviving  colleague,  in  a  sermon  upon  his  death,  said, — **  When  I  consider  the  whole 
^  hia  character,  I  cannot  but  think  him  one  of  the  best  of  Christians,  and  one  of  the  beet  minis- 
tcn."  He  publifihcd  a  Sermon  to  a  society  of  young  men,  1718;  a  Sermon  on  the  advantages  of 
^•riy  piety,  1721 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  1722;  Warning  against  bad  company 
ktttmins:  a  Sermon,  1726;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Waldron,  1727;  a  Sermon 
on  the  belie ver*s  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  1728;  a  Sermon  on  the  payment  of  vows, 
jTlHd;  Pirections  to  obtain  mlvation,  in  seven  Sermons,  1729;  a  Sermon  on  the  great  concern  of 
^•w  England,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  a  deaoon,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  daty  of  a 
^•Kenerate  people  to  pray  for  the  reviving  of  God^s  work,  1734;  a  Sermon  to  two  malefaoton, 
1^34;  Election  Sermon,  1738;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thaoher,  1789;  Christ's 
^Ut  to  the  sinner  while  he  stands  and  knocks  at  the  door. 
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"His  common  pulpit  style  was  strong  and  manly;  bnt  his  great  mind  was  abore 
the  affectation  of  language ;  though,  sometimes,  upon  a  special  occasioa,  he  haa  anffi- 
ciently  shown  he  could  be  polite  and  elegant. 

"  Indeed  his  utterance  was  not  the  most  clear,  and  his  method  and  train  of  reaaon- 
ing  were  not  so  easily  taken  by  common  hearers,  which  might  bring  his  preaching 
under  a  disadvantage  with  some,  but  the  attentive  and  judicious, — those  who  discern 
the  things  that  differ,  and  approve  things  that  are  excellent,  were  his  greatest  admirers. . 
And  every  one  could  see  by  his  action  and  voice,  that  his  heart  was  engaged  in  what 
he  si)oke,  and  flamed  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  salvation  <Mr 
the  souls  of  men. 

"  In  prayer  ho  excelled  himself  and  most  others.    What  warmth,  what  life,  whai 
ardours,  did  he  discover  in  this  duty  !    How  high  were  his  adorations !    How  low  hi 
humiliations  !    How  strong  his  supplications  !    How  did  he  (to  use  a  fVequent  expres 
sion  of  his  own  in  prayer.)  *  besiege  the  throne  of  grace'  with  a  variety  of  spirit 
pleadings,  especially  on  great  and  solemn  occasions ! 

"  In  his  friendships  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  others  of  his  acquaint 
ance,  he  was  truly  amiable.    He  allowed  some  of  us,  to  whom  he  was  indeed  a  fkther 
the  flrecdom  of  a  brother;    and  his  conversation  had  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Uii 
pleasant  and  the  serious.    Though  he  did  not  affect  public  appearances,  and  seldoi 
oared  to  go  into  mixed  company,  yet  he  loved  his  friends,  and  relished  the  pleasai 
of  society  as  much  as  any  man:  and  here  he  discovered  that  reading  and  lea: 
which  I  have  sometimes  thought  he  endeavoured  to  hide  in  his  public  performances. 

''  A  natural  modesty  covered  his  rich  endowments  from  some,  but  blazoned  t: 
to  others;  and  in  him  we  saw  humbleness  of  mind  without  meanness  of  spirit, 
was  fifir  ft'oni  being  imperious  or  assuming;  yet  had  a  soul  too  great  to  balk  any  tnii 
he  owned,  or  give  up  his  own  judgment  in  deference  to  any.    And  if  bis  temper  wj 
warm,  it  was  seldom  observed,  but  where  he  thought  the  honour  of  hia  great  Maitei 
and  the  cause  of  truth  concerned , — and  here  zeal  is  certainly  a  commendable  rirtue 
and  indifforency  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God.  When  he  has  zealously  espoused  some  ol 
the  deserted  and  opposed  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  given  this  good  reason  for  it.— 
that  he  had  felt  the  power  of  them  in  his  soul,  and  his  own  hopes  of  salvation 
built  upon  them." 

Mr.  Thacher  was  married  in  1708  to  Hannah  Corwin,  but  liad  no  ohil< 
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SAMUEL  WHITTELSEY  * 

1709—1752. 

Samuel  Whittelsey,  the  youngest  child  of  John  and  Ruth  (Dudley 
Whittelsey,  was  bom  atSaybrook,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1686.  He  was  grad 
ated  at  the  Collegiate  institution  of  ConDecticut,  now  Yale  College,  in 
1705,  being  of  the  fourth  class  of  graduates  at  that  institution.  He  com- 
menced preaching  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  in  1709  ;  and,  after  having  sap- 
plied  the  pulpit  about  a  year,  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with  the 
Key.  Samuel  Street,  in  May,  1710.  Here  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  August,  1752,  just  as  he  was  entering  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1782  till  his 
death. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1780 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Hall,  1730 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  woful  condition  of  impenitent 
souls  in  their  separate  state,  1731 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son, 
1787. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Whittelsey 's  character  is  from  an  obitoaTy 
written  by  President  Stiles,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Post  Boy,  shortly 
after  his  death  : — 

•  Dana's  ( WalUogford)  Cent.  Senn.— Stilo's  MSS.— MB.  firom  th«  Rev.  8.  R.  Andrew. 
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*  *  *  "He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  poDetratlng  genius,  solid  judgment  and  ez- 
dre  understanding  I  indefatigable  and  unwearied  m  his  application  to  study  and 
nd  inquiry,  by  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  oecame  extensive,  his 
iwledge  universal,  and  in  moral  wisdom  he  had  i^w  equals.  Under  the  influence 
ThrSstian  principles,  his  soul  flamed  to  difi\isive  benevolence ;  he  lived  the  religion 
Incnlcated,  and  recommended  it  by  the  powerful  charms  of  a  virtuous  example. 

talents  as  a  preacher  were  singular,  being  master  of  an  engaging  elocution  and 
ireas,  and  in  compositions  judicious  and  instructive.  He  ministered  intellectual 
1, and  entertained  his  audience  with  the  beaten  oil  of  the  sanctuary.  He  laboured 
h  delight  in  word  and  doctrine.    The  services  and  devotions  of  the  sanctuary  were 

supreme  pleasure.  In  many  ways,  by  his  extensive  influence,  he  served  the 
irch  of  Christ,  and  the  public  glory  of  his  kingdom.  Happy  in  ofispring  and  a 
1  educated  family,  his  sons,  under  the  advantage  of  liberal  education,  survive  him 
lit  genius,  improvements  and  Christian  character.  As  a  private  Christian,  he  was 
mpTary,  virtuous  and  pious;  had  a  natural  reservcdncss  of  mind  which  rendered 
I  singular  in  bearing  injuries  which  the  best  can't  escape ;  and  when  reviled,  he 
Ded  not  again,  but  retaliated  ingratitude  with  that  meekness  and  goodness  which 
orted  veneration  from  the  partial,  as  well  as  obtained  a  cheerful  tribute  from  the 
did  judge  of  merit.  Nor  less  eminent  was  his  patience,  especially  in  the  Icngthen- 
Qlness  which  flnished  his  life.  The  supports  of  religion  and  a  well  regulated  life 
D6  in  the  steady  calmness  and  composure  of  his  temper  during  his  illness ;  while 
(Ortification  in  his  legs  and  feet,  arising  from  an  ill  state  of  blood  and  general  dis- 
er  of  body, preyed  upon  him,  and  in  a  gradual  decline  extinguished  his  life.  Thus 
i  ^iitiif/ the  prophet,  f\ill  of  days  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  after  he  had  long  and 
hftilly  served  his  generation,  he  fell  on  sleep,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  all 
lel  lamented  him." 

Hr.  Whittelsey  was  married  July  1,  1712,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
V.  Nathaniel  Chaunoy  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  and  grand-daughter  of  Presi- 
it  Chauncy  of  Harvard  College.  She  was  bom  in  1683,  and  died  Octo- 
•  23,  1737.  They  had  eight  children, — six  of  whom  survived  their 
[ier.  Two  of  them,  Samuel  and  Chauncy,  were  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
I  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

SamueZ,  the  elder  son,  was  born  in  November,  1714 ;  was  graduated  in 
29 ;  and  held  the  office  of  Tutor  in  that  institution  from  1732  till  1738. 
was  during  the  period  of  his  tutorship  that  he  was  invited  by  the  church 
Bfilford  to  settle  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew.* 
accepted  the  call,  but  a  large  minority  in  the  parish  remonstrated  against 
ordination,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  was  an  Arminian  in  his  theo- 
y,  and   that  his  preaching  savoured  too  little  of  Christian  experience. 

BAHinsL  Ardrkw,  the  son  of  Somacl  and  Eliiabeih  Aodrew,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Hasi., 
■aiy  29>  1656.  He  was  graduated  at  Uarrard  College  in  1675;  after  which  he  remained  a 
ywKn  ai  a  <<  Resident  Fellow,"  or  Tutor  in  the  institution.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he 
aaUed  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  Milford ;  and  his  ordination  over  that 
Mh  look  place  on  the  18th  of  November,  1685.  He  found  the  people  in  a  divided  and  dis- 
lad  itate,  but  they  became  happily  united  under  his  ministry.  He  waa  one  of  the  original 
Minn,  foonders  and  trustees  of  Yale  College ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pieison,  the  first 
lor  of  the  College,  he  was  appointed  Rectw  pro  tempore,  till  some  suitable  incumbent  for 
',  oAce  eonld  be  obtained^  who  should  reside  permancnUy  at  the  institution.  In  the  mean  time, 
BmAae  dasB  were  removed  to  Milford,  to  be  more  conveniently  and  fully  under  Mr.  Andrew's 
I  and  instruction.  He  also  presided  at  Commencement,  and  conferred  degrees,  until  a  resident 
lor  (Cutler)  was  chosen.  Frofessor  Kingsley  says  of  him, — **He  was  considered  one  of  the 
» nholan  of  his  time,  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Yide  College,  and  deserves  to  be 
Mftd  one  of  its  greatest  as  well  as  earliest  benefactors."  He  held  the  office  of  Trustee  of 
College  from  its  foundation  in  1700  till  his  death,  which  took  place  January  24,  1737-8,  at 
■go  of  eichty-two.  He  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  assembled  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  by 
r  of  the  General  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  and  recommending  to  the  Churches  a 
Bval  and  nnifonn  Confession  of  xaith;  from  which  convention  emanated  the  well  known 
■al  of  Church  Discipline,  called  the  '<  Saybrook  Platform."  Tradition  and  the  concurrent 
ids  of  the  times  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste,  of  studious  habits 
ti^  scholarship.  He  had  a  Ions  and  prosperous  ministry  at  Milford,  the  benign  results  of 
ih  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  this  day.  He  was  married  to  Abijrail,  the  younsest  daughter 
lobert  Treat,  Esq.,  who  was,  for  some  time.  Governor  of  Connecticut.  He  had  seven  (mild- 
-Hfire  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  lived  to  maturity.  His  eldest  son,  Samuel,  was  gradn- 
1  ml  Tale  College  in  1711,  and  died  in  1738.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
0II17  Cutler^  afterwards  Rector  of  Yale  College.    Another  was  married  to  Governor  Law  of 
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The  oovncil  called  to  ordain  him,  were  diTided  in  their  judgment  of  the  tut; 
and  his  ordination  was  finally  the  result  of  a  compromise,  which  resulted,  tftcr 
all,  in  the  formation  of  a  second  society.  He  was  ordained  November  8, 17S8, 
and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  October  22,  1768.  His  widow,  who  was  a  lady  of  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Hoii«  Jabei 
Hamlin,  of  Middletown,  who  was,  for  many  years,  distinguished  in  drfl 
life. 
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JARED  ELIOT* 

1709—1763. 

Jared  Eliot  was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot  of  Boxbnrj, 
and  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot  of  Ghiilford,  Conn.  Of  the  litter, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles  says,  that  he  was  "for  many  years,  the  conspien- 
ous  minister  of  the  town  of  Guilford,  whose  groat  abilities  as  a  Divine,  t 
politician  and  a  physician,  were  justly  admired,  not  only  among  his  own 
people  but  throughout  the  Colony,  where  his  praises  are  in  the  churches  to 
this  day." 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  November  7, 
1685.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1706,  under  President  Fle^ 
son,  and  before  the  College  was  yet  removed  from  Killingworth.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1709,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Killingworth,  as  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Pierson, — in  which  relation  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
took  place,  April  22,  1763.  He  was  an  eminent  physician,  as  well  as  cle^ 
gyman,  and  therefore  was  commonly  known  as  Doctor  Eliot.  He  was  a  Fel- 
low of  Yale  College  from  1730  to  1762. 

In  the  year  1722,  the  day  after  Commencement  at  Yale  Collccje,  a  paper 
was  presented  to  the  clergy  and  others  assembled  in  the  College  library, 
signed  by  several  prominent  clergymen  of  Connecticut,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Eliot,  expressing  doubts  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordi- 
nation.    At  a  meeting  of   the  Board  of  Trustees  in  October  following, 
agreeably  to  previous  arrangement,  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  was  ^s- 
cussed  at  length  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  both  clergy  and  laity. 
The  result  was  that,   while  several  of  the   individuals   who    had  before 
expressed  doubts  on  the  subject,  declared  that  their  doubts  had  given  place 
to  a  thorough  change  of  opinion,  and  avowed  themselves  Episcopalians,  Dr. 
Eliot  and  two  or  three  others  acknowledged  that  their  difficulties  were 
removed,  and  they  accordingly  remained  in  connection  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The  following  account  of  Dr.  Eliot  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Thacher's  Amer- 
ican Medical  Biography : — 

"  lie  was  rniquostionably  the  first  physician  in  his  day  in  Connecticut,  and  was  the 
last  clerical  physician  of  cniinonce,  probably  in  New  England,  lie  was  an  excellent 
botanist,  and  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  scientific  and  practical  agriculturist.  He 
introduced  the  white  mulberry  into  Connecticut,  and  with  it  the  silk  wonn  ;  and  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  subject.    He  was  also  a  mineralogist,  and,  iu  1761,  received 
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from  A  Society  in  London  a  gold  medal)  as  a  premium  for  his  discovery  of  a  process 
of  extracting  iron  from  blaclL  sand,  lie  was  the  personal  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  Dr.  Franldin,  and  of  several  other  philosophical  characters  both 
JB  Europe  and  America.  He  was,  however.  In  his  life  time,  more  Icnown  to  the;  public 
M  a  physician,  and  was  very  cmiDcnt  for  his  judgment  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
chronic  complaints.  In  these  he  appears  to  liavabecn  more  extensively  consulted  tlian 
any  other  physician  *in  New  England,  frequently  visiting  every  county  of  Conncct- 
Icaty  and  being  often  called  to  Boston  and  Newport.  Ho  was  a  good  linguist,  and 
from  tlie  libraries  left  by  him  and  his  cotemporarics,  it  is  evident  tliat  he  was  iii  tlin 
habit  of  reading  and  studying  Hippocrates,  Cfelsus,  Galen,  AreUeus,  &c.,  in  the  origi- 
nals. Some  very  humorous  anecdotes  are  still  related,  which  serve  to  show  that  ho 
managed  melancholies  and  maniacs  with  great  ingenuity  and  success.  All  of  Dr. 
Bliot's  science  and  philosophy  was  of  the  practical  kind,  and  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  infant  country.  He  published  agricultural  essays,  and  devised  various 
ways  for  draining  swamps  in  the  iuterior,  and  also  for  reclaiming  marshes  from  the 
sea.  He  was  very  industrious  and  methodical,  and  was  peculiarly  careful  that  what- 
ever he  undertook  should  be  well  executed.  It  is  difHcult  to  conceive  how  one  could 
bs  successful  in  such  a  variety  of  pursuits  as  those  in  which  he  was  engaged;  for  ho 
Kldonif  if  ever,  failed  in  any  important  undertaking.  He  i>08scsscd  a  very  large 
irtate  m  land,  which  consisted  of  farms  in  different  sections  of  tlie  State,  or' rather 
Colony.  These  were  generally  better  cultivated,  and  furnished  more  prullts,  than 
hoae  of  his  ueiglibours.  Amidst  all  his  avocations  he  was  distinguished  for  his  piety 
od  talents  as  a  clergyman.  •  •  •  •  So  conscientious  was  {ic  in  the  discharge  of 
m  duties  as  a  minister,  that  he  always  so  contrived  his  journies  as  to  bo,  if  possible, 
Pith  his  people  every  Sunday;  and  for  forty  successive  years  in  the  course  of  his  min- 
Rtryy  ho  never  omitted  preaching  either  at  home  or  abroad  on  the  Lord's  day.  Dr. 
!•  resided  on  the  main  road  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  was  always  visited  by  Dr. 
imnklin  when  he  was  journeying  to  his  native  town,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  li'tera- 
f  and  religious  characters  of  his  day,  who  always  met  with  a  very  affectionate  recep- 
<ta  in  his  Hospitable  mansion.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  charities,  and  many  of 
b  medical  services  were  performed  gratuitously. 
"  It  is  mentioned  of  him  that,  though  an  ardent  firiend  of  his  country,  and  a  great 
atron  of  improvements,  and  though,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  philosopher,  a  physician 
■d  a  Trustee  of  Tale  uollege,  his  influence  with  the  public  was  ver^'  great,  and  his 
pbiona  and  a«lvice  much  esteemed,  yet  he  always  avoided  interfermg  or  taking  an 
ctive  part  in  any  of  the  purely  political  struggles  of  his  day." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  sermon  preached  at  Dr.  Eliot's  fane- 

wl  bj  the  Kev.  Thomas  lluggles  of  Guilford: — 

"  His  person  was  well  proportioned.  The  dignity  and  gravity  and  openness  of  his 
ovntcnance  were  plain  indications  of  the  penetration  and  greatness  of  liis  mind,  and 
be  agreeable  turn  of  his  conversation.  He  was  favoured  with  an  excellent  bodily 
onatTtution ;  capable  of  enduring  all  the  fatigues  of  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold, 
rithout  sensible  relaxation  or  weariness,  which  he  faithfully  improved  in  activity  and 
Eieeasant  application,  in  a  greut  variety  of  scenes  of  life.  Idleness  was  his  abhor- 
;  but  every  XK>rtion  of  time  was  fllled  with  action  by  him.    Perhaps  no  man  in 


4a  day  has  slept  so  little,  and  done  so  much,  in  so  great  a  variety.  *  * 
'  **  His  endowments  of  mind  were  no  less  superior  than  his  bodily  vigour.  •  •  •  • 
bJlwa3rs  active,  always  bright  and  pleasant;  what  is  seldom  found  in  one  mind,  yet  in 
dbn  were  happily  uniteil.  a  largi;  understanding,  solid  and  true  judgment,  deep  iM>ne- 
ration  and  a  rich  and  florid  invention  and  fancy.  All  these  he  improved  to  the  noblest 
•  vrposes;  the  service  And  honour  of  God.  the  real  goo<l  or  entertainment  of  liis  fellow 
^en;  perliaps  no  man  lias  in  his  day  spent  so  long  a  life  and  so  active,  in  a  disinter- 
^rted  and  perpetual  endeavour  for  i>romoting  the  welfare  of  the  world  round  about 
L^m. 

"He  had  a  turn  of  mind  jK'culiarly  adapted  for  conversation,  and  happily  accom- 

tsodated  to  tlie  j)leasures  of  social  life.     •     •     •    No  less  agreeably  cliannin;?  and 

aigagin^  was  his  company,  accommodated  to  every  person  under  every  circumstance: 

k  ^>thing  aflll'Cted.   nothing  assuming:  it  was  all  nature  and  shined  with  wisdom:  that 

►■^rhaps  no  irtsou  ever  left  his  company  dissatisflcd,  or  without  being  ])leased  with  it. 

•    •     As  he  was  early  consecrated  to  the  immediate  service  of  his  Master  and 

-«ord  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Divinity  he  made  his  first  and  principal  study:  he 

■-Tiderstood  what  he  preached  to  others  in  a  very  large  compass  of  knowledge  in  tlie 

^Mieory  of  theology.     lie  was  well  acciuainted  with  polemic  writings  of  the  ablest  and 

•■^•t  authors;  and*  he  was  herewith  an  excellent  critic  in  its  true  s<;nse,  retaining  what 

^  solid  and  useftil  in  it,  and  leaving  the  other  parts  of  it  as  refuse  productions.    • 

•    •     He  was  truly  a  g«»od  preacher  in  a  prop^'r  sense:  though  he  never  studied  to 

"'•ihie  in  rhiitoric,.  and  the  enticing  words  of  men's  wisdom,  yet  his  discourses  were 

Always  instructive  and  4>ntertainiiig.  and  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  com- 

^QDicatcd  his  ideas,  were  animated;  entertaining  and  always  engaging  the  attention. 
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His  various  printed  discourses  are  a  testimonj  to  his  talents;  and  that  noble  diaocmm  i 
upon  the  two  witnesses,  which  ho  has  favoured  the  world  with,  gives  a  lasting  prooT? 
that  he  was  no  way  inferior  to  the  most  learned  and  greatest  preacher  in  his  gifts  aa^ 
powers.  And  perhaps  no  minister's  preaching,  take  it  in  the  whole  compass  or  it,  wa^ 
more  useful  and  profitable  to  his  hearers. 

'^  What  renders  his  memory  peculiarly  dear,  is,  that  he  was  a  great  firiend  toh^ 
country  in  itn  civil  and  religious  interests;  and  a  hearty  fHend  to  the  religions  constl^. 
tution  of  those  churches  in  it«  doctrines  and  discipline.    The  great  doctrines  of  Gospef 
grace  in  the  salvation  of  perishing  sinners  were  peculiarly  delightfdl  to  him:  and  order 
and  peace  in  the  churches  was  what  he  studied  and  promoted,  and  as  he  had  oftoo 
occasion,  heartily  laboured  for  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting.    As  is 
was  sound  in  the  faith  according  to  the  true  character  of  orthodoxy,  so  he  was  of  s 
truly  catholic  and  Christian  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  it.^  Difference  in  opinion  uto 
religious  principles,  was  no  obstruction  to  a  hearty  practice  of  the  great  law  of  lore, 
benevolence  and  true  goodness  to  man,  to  every  man ;  nor  of  Christian  charity  to  tlie 
whole  household  of  fuith.    Them  he  received  whom  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  received: 
abhorring  narrowness  and  the  mean  contractedness  of  a  party  spirit,  but  heartily  lorea 
and  freely  practised  in  word  and  behaviour  the  great  law  of  true  liberty.    Ai  be 
thought  and  judged  freely  for  himself,  he  was  persuaded  that  every  man  had  the  siiM 
right ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  sentiments  freely,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  the  right  of  every  body  as  well  as  himself  so  to  do.    Hence  he  was  an  ene- 
my to  all  imposition  and  arbitrary  dominion  over  other  men's  fkith;  howsoever  tbe 
pretence  was  painted  with  the  fair  show  of  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  or  contcndingfbrtbe 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.    Hence  he  was  free  from  all  bitter  words,  or  reproi^ 
All  reflections;  but  s])ake,  judged  and  acted  freely  without  ibar  or  restraint,  but  ttm 
the  great  law  of  prudence,  which  he  ever  exemplarily  practised.    By  this  nprightcoB- 
duct  he  gained  theost<;em,  confidence  and  good  will  of  persons  of  every  denomlnsUon, 
who  were  fond  of  his  company,  and  valued  his  friendship  highly." 

The  following  aro  his  publications  : — The  two  Witnesses ;  or  Religioi 
supported  by  reason  and  revelation :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Associir 
tion  of  New  London  county  at  Lyme,  1735.  Connecticut  Election  Sermoni 
1738.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Smithson,  1738.  A  Sermon 
on  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Auguitu 
Eliot,  1748.  An  Essay  upon  Field  Husbandry  in  New  England,  2d  eit 
1760.     Continuation  of  the  foregoing  Essay,  1749. 

Jarcd  Eliot  was  married,  October  26,  1710,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Smithson  of  Guilford.  She  died  February  18,  1761,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  They  had  eleven  children.  Two  sons  were  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege,— Samuelj  graduated  in  1735,  was  a  physician,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1741, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Africa  for  his  health ;  and  Augustus^  graduated  in 
1740,  was  also  a  physician,  and  died  at  Saybrook,  November  26,  1747. 
Hanriak,  Jared  Eliot's  second  daughter,  was  married  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Benjamm  Gale  of  Killingworth,  June  6,  1739,  and  died  January  27,  1781. 
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SAMUEL   PHILLIPS  * 

1710—1771. 

L  Phillips  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of 
Old  the  eldest  child  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Emerson)  Phillips  of 
bcre  he  was  born,  February  17,  (0.  S.)  1690.     His  father's  occu- 

•  that  of  a  goldsmith.  His  mother  was  a. daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Bnon,  the  minister  of  Gloucester.  He  was  prepared  for  College 
nous  "  Master  Emerson,"  nephew  of  the  clergyman  above  men- 
nd  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  July,  1704,  and  took  his 
)e  in  July,  1708,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  one  year  after  his 
1,  he  was  occupied  as  a  teacher  at  Chebacco  ;  and  then  returned 
^er's  house,  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  his 
1    studies.     Having    preached    transiently    at    several   dififerent 

was  invited  to  the  South  parish  of  Andover,  and  began  to  preach 
Lpril,  1710,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  But,  being  unwill- 
inrne  the  responsibility  of  a  pastoral  charge,  while  so  young,  he 
rdained  till  October  17,  1711 ;  on  which  occasion  the  sermon  was 
by  himself  from  Ezekiel  iii.  17.  The  clergymen  constituting  the 
council,  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Andover,  the  Rev. 
^aysont  of  Rowley,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Green  t  of  Salem  village,  and 
Thomas  Symmes  ^  of  Bradford.     Mr.  Phillips*  ministry  continued 

period  of  sixty-one  years.  He  died  June  5,  1771,  in  the  eighty- 
ar  of  his  age. 

lowing  estimate  of  Mr.  Phillips'  character  is  from  the  Rev.  Abicl 
'.  D.,  of  Petcrboro',  N.  H.,    who,  though  he  does  not  personally 

*  Mr.  Phillips,  has  known  many  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  has 
3ral  years  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  field  of  labour : — 

lillips  was  endued  with  good  powers  of  mind,  and  was  a  diligent,  faittiAil 
minister,  lie  early  aajuired  the  habit  of  order,  industry  and  economy  in 
ement  of  liis  affairs,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  much  and 
object.  Though  lie  sacredly  devoted  a  tenth  of  his  income  to  pious  and 
purpo.ses.  and  his  salary  was  small,  yet  be  educated  his  family  liberally, 
ulatcd  a  large  estate.  In  his  opinions  he  was  a  Calrinist  of  the  old  school, 
iher,  he  was  highly  respectable,  was  zealous,  and  endeavoured  not  only  to 
;e  his  ])e(>ple  in  sentiments  which  he  deemed  correct  and  im]>ortant,  but  to 
to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  duties.  Being  strongly  attached  to  his 
^Christianity,   he  exerted   himself  to  defend  and  propagate  them,  both  by 

}  Hist,  of  Andover. — AVisner's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Phillips. 

»  Paykon,  a  son  of  Edward  Paygon,  was  bom  at  Roxburj',  Jane  20,  1057;  wna 
t  Har>'ard  College  in  1G77;  was  ordained  at  Kowley,  October  25,  1G82;  and  died 
1732,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Gref.n  wns  graduated  at  llarvard  College  in  1695;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
lagc,    Nov.    10,  lO'jH;  and  died  Oct.  26,  1715,  aged  forty.     He  married  Llizabeth, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  (Jcrrisih  of  Wenham,   who  survived  him  and  afterwards  married  the 
m  Brattle  <»f  Cambridge. 

Symmks,  the  ^4111  of  the  Rev.  Zcchariab  Symmes  of  Bradford,  was  born  Feb.  1. 167^; 
;ed  at  Ihirvnrd  College  in  lt'>98;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Boxfoni,  Dec.  30, 
lismLi:(ed  in  17»^i,  and  succeeded  his  father  at  Bradford  the  same  year;  and  died  Oct. 
his  forty -ei;j;hth  year.  He  wai*  a  man  of  a  vigorous  and  highl  v  cultivated  intellect  and 
ty,  and  wa>  an  earnest,  popular  and  sococssfal  preacher.  )le  published  a  Discoarso 
ifonitor  to  doliiying  Sinners;''  an  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1720;  a  Sermon  at  the 
of  Jo:>r])h  Kinei^jn,  1721;  a  Discoarso  ooneeming  prejudice  in  matters  of  religion, 
•serious  Dialogue  on  Singing,  1723;  on  the  support  of  Ministers,  1724:  Historical 
the  late  fight  at  Piggwack,  with  a  Senncm  ooouioned  by  the  fall  of  the  brave  Capt. 
rell,  and  i^everal  of  his  valiant  company  In  the  late  heroic  action  there,  1725. 
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Hii  anxiety  on  this  labject  may  easily  be  aeen  In  mom  of  A  lM( 

laMura  in  the  pulpit  were  protracted  beyond  what  !■  omal  al  thapnMHt  dif^.   E^? 

hoar  glass  was  turned  at  toe  oommanoementof  Ua  MnMB,  and  tha  Mil  aaada  na  Om 


before  its  conclusion.    It  was  his  practice  to  call  at  every  honso  in  hla  paridi  at  Iffm^t 
once  a  year,  and  he  often  carriea  Madam  with  him  In  these  uarodilaf  Tistta.    Tlitr 
usually  rode  together  on  the  same  horse,  according  to  tlw  fluiokm  of  tho  Hmss.    B§ 
had  much  influence  in  persuading  parents  to  attend  to  parental  dntlea  and  hnnsoiujrf 
worship.    The  people  during  his  ministry  were  remarkably  nnltedi  and  hla  pamh  wm 
firce  from  sectaries.  Though  a  man  of  considerable  hniiKNir,yet  tbera  waa  an  amwa 
sternness,  which  caused  undue  fear  In  many  of  his  people,  and  iwpedally  iatti 
young.    Constant  intimacy  and  (Hendship  were  nuintslnea  inth  the  mlnistrniofflM 
North  parish,  and  many  pleasant  anecdotes  of  him  and  the  yomger  Barnaul  m 
remembered  and  often  repeated.    A  monthly  lecture  in  the  towB,  praa^Mwd  attemte- 
ly  in  e&ch  parish,  was  commenced  in  their  minlatiyi  which  waa  oontlnuedjDiontkiB 
sixty  years.    Mr.  Phillips  was  highly  respected  by  his  brethren  la  the  ministiy,  asi 
was  frequently  invited  to  preach  on  public  oceailons.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Phillips' publicationa : — ^Elagy  iqpot  tte 
death  of  Nicholas  Noyes  and  George  Cnrwen,  1718.  A  word  in  seuoi,  ir 
duty  of  a  people  to  take  the  oath  of  alle^anee  to  a  glonons  Ood,  1187. 
Advice  to  a  child,  1729.  The  History  of  the  Saviour,  1788.  Tho  ortt»- 
dox  Christian,  or  a  child  well  instructed,  1788.  A  minister's  address  toUs 
people,  1739.  A  Preface  to  the  Roy.  J.  Barnard's  fiineral  sermon  of  Mr* 
Abiel  Abbot,  1739.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1741.  A  Sermon  on  KnsS 
water  to  be  had  for  asking,  1750.  A  Sermon  at  the  Qeneral  Eleetion,  1759'-' 
A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  Samuel  Chandler*  at  Olonoestery  175L 
Sermon  on  the  sinner's  refusal  to  oome  to  Christ  reproved,  1768.  A 
mon  on  the  necessity  of  God's  drawing  in  order  to  men's  ooming  unto  Gkiiit  ^ 
1753.  Convention*  Sermon,  1758.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  MaAii^ 
Holtt  at  Danvers,  1759.  Seasonable  advioe  to  andghbour  in  a  dialogM^ 
1761.  Address  to  young  people  in  a  dialogue,  1768.  A  Discourse  on  Justifi-  -^ 
cation  delivered  in  Boston,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  Suicide,  after  the  deaA  of 
David  Gray,  1767. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  married  to  Hannah  White  of  Haverhill,  January  7, 
1712.  She  died  January  11,  1773,  in  the  eighty-seoond  year  of  her  aga. 
They  had  five  children — ^three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son, 
Samuelf  was  born  February  13,  1715,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1734.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  oC 
the  Council  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  founder,  in  connection  with  one 
of  hb  brothers,  of  the  Academy  at  Andover  which  bears  his  name.  He 
was  married  July  11,  1738,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theodore  Barnard, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  Andover,  and  iM 
August  21,  1790,  aged  seventy-five.  The  second  son,  John,  was  bom 
December  27,  (0.  S.)  1719,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1785. 
After  having  kept  the  public  school  at  Andover,  and  in  some  other  towns, 
he  became  a  preacher  and  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Leaving  theologieal 
pursuits,  he  went  to  reside  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile life,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  a  private  Latin  school.  He  was  greatly 
prospered  in  business ;  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Second  churoh  in  Exeter, 
and  in  1747  was  unanimously  invited  to  become  its  pastor.     He  was  one  of 

*  SAMUEL  Chahdler  wfts  ft  DAtive  of  Andover;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In  1735: 
waa  ordained  over  the  second  parbh  of  York,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1742;  waa  dlamiaaed  in  1751 ;  ana 
waa  installed  at  Gloneester,  Mass.,  Nov.  13th,  the  same  jear;  and  died  April  16^  1775,  tfcd 
sixty-three.     He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1759. 

t  Nathan  Holt  waa  a  native  of  Andover;  was  graduated  at  Harraid  CoUege  in  1757;  wm 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Danven,  Jan.  3>  1759;  and  died  Axtg.  2,  17SKI,  aged  Mxtr- 
seven. 
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die  JnstieeB  of  the  peace  for  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  sot- 
eral  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  State.  Besides  assisting  his 
brother  Samuel  in  founding  the  Academy  at  Andover,  and  subsequently 
making  a  donation  to  that  institution  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  he 
established  a  professorship  of  Divinity  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  founded  and  liberally  endowed  the  Phillips  Academy  of  Exeter. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Dartmouth  College, 
in  1777.  He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Oilman,  relict  of  Nicholas 
GKlman,  Esq.,  and  after  her  decease,  to  the  relict  of  Dr.  Hale  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  survived  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either  marriage. 
He  died  April  21,  1795,  aged  seventy-five.  William^  the  third  and 
youngest  child,  was  bom  June  25,  (0.  S.)  1722.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
became  an  apprentice  to  Edward  Bromfield,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Boston ;  and,  after  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  married,  June  13, 
1744,  his  late  master's  eldest  daughter,  Abigail  Bromfield,  a  lady  eminent 
for  virtue  and  piety.  He  became  one  of  the  most  active,  successful  and 
opulent  merchants  in  the  United  States.  He  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
measures  which  preceded  and  attended  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  demand  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  that  the  tea  should  be  sent  back 
to  Cngland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  for  forming  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  that  for  ratifying 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  frequently  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate.  He  was  for  jnany 
years  a  deacon  in  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  and  sustained  a  high  char- 
acter for  integrity,  piety  and  benevolence.  He  had  eight  children,  only 
fionr  of  whom  survived  the  period  of  childhood.     He  died  in  January,  1804. 


■♦♦- 


EDWARD  WIGGLESWORTH  * 

1712—1765. 

Edwabd  WiaoLESWORTH  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth, 
^nd  was  bom  at  Maiden  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1693.     He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1710.     He  was  distingubhed  for  his  class- 
ical attainments,  and  had  a  high   standing  for  general  scholarship.     He 
Remained  at  Cambridge  after  his  graduation,  studied  Theology,  and  was  in 
due  time  licensed  to  preach  ;  after  which,  he  was  occupied  for  some  time  as 
^  teacher  in  Boston.     Though  he  bad  not  the  kind  of  talent  as  a  preacher, 
^hat  most  attracts  the  multitude,  he  was  listened  to  with  great  delight  by 
^e  more  intelligent  class  of  hearers.     He  preached  in  various  parishes,  for 
several  years,  but  never  became  a  settled  pastor.     When  Thomas  HuUis  of 
Xondon  established  the   professorship  of  Theology,  bearing  his  uunie,  in 
Harvard  College,  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  and  others  most  interested  were 
fiirccted  to  Mr.  AViggleswsorth,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  that  important 
place.     Dr.  Colman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  HoUis,  speaks  of  him  as  *'  a  man  of 
Icnown  and  exemplary  piety,  literature,  modesty,  meekness,  and  other  Chris- 
tian ornaments ;"  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  he  earnestly  recom- 

♦  Appleton's  Fun.  Serm.— Pelrce'a  Hist.  Harr.  Coll.— Quincy'B  do.— Stllee'  MSS. 
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nendi  to  Hr«  HoUu  to  nmniiwte  him  m  tho  flnt  BMAMor.    nfa'tinlil 
lutving  boon  oomplied  with,  the  chdoe  was  conteiiri  hy  tho  OftwiM^  Bll» 
nary  24,  1722,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  fblhmBig,  ho  wm 
tadnoted  into  office  in  the  College  Hall.    When  he  was  tsppoboM:  tO' 
office,  he  was  not  far  from  thirty  years  old,  and  had  bo«i  o«ft  of  OoU^g^ 
upwards  of  deven  years.  ■      ^ 

At  the  time  of  his  election  as  Professor  it  was  ^*  Ordered  1^  the  -Ofw- 
seers  that  a  minute  be  taken  and  recorded  of  the  several  heads  in  •  ]XTiiiifcf» 
upon  which  the  Corporation  examined  Mr.  Wjgglesworth.    H#  appeiuJL 
before  the  Corporation  and  declared  his  asBont,  I.  To  Dr^  Ames'  Minhlhfc 
TheologiflD ;  II.  To  the  Confession  of  Faith  oontained  in  the  Assembly'^ 
Oatecbism  ;   III.  To  the  doctrinal  articles  €i  the  Ohoreh  of  Bnglaiid  ;-^ 
more  particularly  1.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  2.  To  tbs  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  Godhead  of  our  blessed  Satioors  8.  To  thedoctrim of 
Predestination ;  4.  To  the  doctrine  of  special  offioaoious  Oraee ;  6^  1\»  liio 
Divine  right  of  infant  baptbm." 

In  1723,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Ontler  as  Beotor  of  Yale  (kt 
lege,  but  declined  the  appointment.  In  1724,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  Coll^^,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In 
1780,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  At 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  writers  in  Ae 
Whitefieldian  controversy.  In  1745,  he  wrote  an  *' Answer  to  Mr.  White- 
field's  reply  to  the  College  Testimony,"  which  was  oharacterised  by  onooflh 
mon  ability,  and  attracted  great  attention.  In  1764,  he  delivered  two 
Lectures  upon  "  the  distinguishmg  characters  of  the  oidinary  and  extimoi^ 
dinary  ministers  of  Christ ;"  which  were  called  forth  by  Mr,  Whitefield's 
preaching  at  Cambridge,  and  were  printed  by  request  of  the  students. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  not  a  little  afflicted  by  deafness ;  but,  though  this 
prevented  him  from  exercising  to  the  best  advantage  his  fine  talent  for  con- 
versation, it  perhaps  made  him  more  conversant  with  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  through  their  works.  His  constitution  was  not  robust ;  and,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  suffered  much  from  ill  health,  as  well  as  other 
painful  domestic  visitations ;  but  he  sustained  himself  in  uniform  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  benevolenoe ;  for, 
though  his  annual  income  never  exceeded  two  hundred  pounds,  and  often 
fell  much  short  of  it,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  appropriate  one  tenth  of  aU  that 
he  received  to  charitable  and  religious  purposes.  He  continued  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  profiessorship  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  When 
asked  by  Dr.  Appleton,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  the  day  before  he  died, 
**  whether  his  faith  and  hope  remained  strong  and  steady,"  he  oalmly  replied, 
that  *'  he  thought  he  could  say  that,  in  some  good  measure,  he  had  walked 
before  Grod  in  truth,  and  with  a  perfect  heart ;  and  although  there  had  been 
many  defects  and  failings  in  his  life,  yet  he  hoped  and  believed  that  through 
Christ  he  should  be  accepted."  He  died  January  16,  1766,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty- third  of  his  professorship.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  not  only  from  Cambridge,  bat 
from  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  corpse,  preceded  by  the  students,  was 
carried  into  the  chapel,  and  an  oration  in  Latin  was  pronounced  by  Joseph 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  senior  class.  On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  a  fune- 
ral sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Appleton  from  II.  Cor.  Ylii.  18.     Both  of 
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these  tributes  to  his  memory  were  publislied ;  as  wms  also  a  "  Poetical 
Easaj,"  in  blank  Terse,  by  Joseph  Willard,  then  a  Semor  Sophister,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was,  for  some  time,  Commissioner  of  the  London  Soci- 
ety for  propagating  the  (}ospel  among  the  Indians,  but  resigned  the  office 
aboat  ten  years  before  his  death,  on  account  of  his  increasing  deafness.  Ho 
was  also  chosen  one  of  the  Scotch  deputation  for  propagating  Christian  know- 
ledge, but  declined  the  proffered  honour  on  the  same  account. 

Dr.  W.'s  publications,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  following : 
Sober  remarks  on  a  modest  proof  of  the  order  and  government  settled  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  the  Church,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  duration 
of  future  punishment,  1729.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Hollis, 
Esq.,  1781.  A  seasonable  Caveat  against  believing  every  spirit :  Two  Lec- 
tures in  Harvard  College,  1735.  A  Sermon  after  the  death  of  the  Kev. 
Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1737.  An  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  1738.  The  sovereignty  of  God  in  tho 
exercise  of  hb  mercy,  &c.:  Two  public  Lectures  in  Harvard  College,  1741. 
86me  evidences  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  in  the  new 
public  Lecture  in  Harvard  College,  1755.  Dudleian  Lecture,  1757.  The 
doctrine  of  reprobation  briefly  considered,  1763. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth  is  thus  sketched  by  Dr.  Chauncy,  in 
a  letter  to  Doctor  Stiles,  dated  May  6,  1768,  enumerating  some  of  the 
greater  lights  of  New  England : — 

"  I  wonder  I  should  not  till  now  think  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth.  HoUisian  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  oar  Cambridge  College,  as  he  was  one  of  my  best  friends  and  longest 
acquaintance,  and  liad  courage  to  speak  honourably  of  mo  in  the  New  Light  time 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  do  so.  lie  was  some  years  usher  in  the  grammar  school  in 
Boston.  lie  left  this  employment  with  a  design  to  settle  in  the  ministry  •  and  took  a 
chamber  at  College  about  the  time  I  was  graduated  there.  lie  lived  at  College  some 
years  before  there  was  an  opportunity  of  his  being  chosen  into  the  professorship;  all 
which  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  many  times  a  week  in  company  with  him, 
and  since  that  time,  I  familiarly  corresponded  with  him.  by  speech  or  writing,  till  he 
died.  He  is  highly  deserving  of  being  remembered  with  honour,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  character  as  a  man  of  learning,  piety,  useflilncss  in  his  day,  strength  of  mind, 
largeness  of  understanding,  and  an  extraordinary  talent  at  reasoning  with  clearnesa 
aod  the  most  nervous  cogency,  but  on  account  also  of  his  catholic  spirit  and  conduct, 
notwithfltAnding  great  temptations  to  the  contrary.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  candid 
men  you  ever  saw;  ftir  removed  from  bigotry,  no  ways  rigid  in  his  attachment  to  any 
scheme,  yet  steady  to  his  own  principles,  but  at  the  same  time  charitable  to  others, 
though  they  widely  differed  from  him.  He  was,  in  one  word,  a  truly  great  and  excel- 
lent man." 

The  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  writes  thus  concern- 
ing him,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  under  date  of  May  6,  1831 : — 

*•  We  attended  his  theological  lectures,  both  in  the  chapel  for  all  the  students,  and 
in  the  hall  to  the  two  senior  classes.  His  lectures  to  the  latter  were  confined  to  the 
subject  of  the  Thirty-Nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  those  lectures  the 
Professor  did  not  take  a  text  of  Scripture,  but  took  some  particular  article  of  that 
creed,  and  discoursed  iVom  it.  His  lecture  was  very  short.*  He  had  no  prayer  nor 
any  other  service.    He  had  a  verj'  excellent  talent  for  satire." 

Dr.  Wigglesworth's  son,  Edward^   succeeded  hiih   in   the  Theological 

chair.     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1749  ;  was  a  tutor,  when 

his  father  died,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasion- 

•  The  brevity  of  his  lecture  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  vote  of  the  Overseen  paoed 
Oct.  7,  1740,—"  That  it  be  recommended  to  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  that  in  parsaingbis  course  of 
Divinity  in  his  pablio  lectures,  he  be  more  concise  in  the  several  subjects  he  treats  npon." 
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ed  by  his  death.  His  inauguration  took  place  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1765.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Winthrop  in  1779,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Corporation.  When  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America  established  a  corresponding  Board  in 
Boston,  he  was  chosen  Secretary.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in  1786.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem* 
bers  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1791,  he  resign- 
ed his  professorship,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  affection,  by  which  be 
was  disqualified  for  its  duties,  but  he  was  continued  a  professor  emeritus 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June,  1794.  He  published 
Calculations  on  American  population  ;  with  a  table  of  estimating  the  annual 
increase  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  British  Colonies,  1775 ;  Dudleian  Lec- 
ture before  Harvard  College,  November  5,  1777 ;  The  hope  of  immortali- 
ty: a  sermon  at  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Winthrop, 
1779.  The  second  Dr.  Wigglesworth  was,  like  his  father,  distingubhed  for 
his  learning,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  College. 


-♦♦- 


JOSEPH  SEWALL,  D.  D  * 

1713—1769. 

Joseph  Sew  all  was  born  in  Boston,  August  15,  (0.  S.)  1688.  His 
father  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  who  was,  for  many  years,  a  Judge,  and 
far  several,  Chief  Justice,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Johu  Hull,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  South  church,  and  for  some  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1707. 
His  mind  was  early  brought  under  a  religious  influence,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  belonged  to  a  family  of  great  civil  and  worldly  consideration, 
he  preferred  the  ministry  to  any  other  profession.  Having  gone  through  a 
course  of  theological  study  at  Cambridge,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Oospel,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  ministry  with  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  as  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  16th  of  September,  1713 ;  the 
ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  himself.  His  father,  Judge  Sewall,  in 
making  a  record  of  the  exercises  of  the  day,  says, — 

"  Mr.  Pemberton  made  an  aujrust  sjKH^ch,  showing  the  validity  and  antk]iiity  of 
New  English  ordinations.  Afterwards,  he  prayed,  ordained,  and  gave  the  Charge 
excellently.  Then  Dr.  Increase  Mather  made  a  notable  speech,  gave  the  Right  Iland 
of  Fellowship,  and  prayed." 

In  1724,  Mr.  Sewall  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Leverett,  as  President 
of  Harvard  College.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  urge  his  acceptance,  and  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  his  church  to  his  removal ;  but  the  church  declaring  '^  their  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  their  pastor,  he  gave  Ids  answer  in  the  negative."  In 
1728,  upon  Dr.  Colman's  resignation,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  and  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  till  he  reugned 

•  Ghaiinqy'i  Fun.  Seim.— Wisner*!  Uift.  Diac— Elioi'i  Bfeg.  DioU 
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it  in  1765.  He  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  College  in  various 
ways.  Haying  inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  he,  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession,  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  pious,  indigent  stu- 
dents ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1764,  Harvard  Hall,  containing  the  College 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  was  burnt,  he  was  among  the  foremost 
to  aid  in  repairing  the  loss,  by  presenting  to  the  institution  a  large  number 
of  valuable  books. 

He  was  distinguished  above  almost  any  other  man  of  his  time  for  devo- 
tional fervour,  and  simple  and  earnest  engagedness  in  his  work.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  '*  the  good  Dr.  Sowall,"  and  sometimes  as  **  the  weep- 
ing prophet."  Into  the  revival  of  1740  he  entered  with  his  whole  heart, 
and,  without  endorsing  all  Whitcfield's  extravagancies,  he  cordially  welcom- 
ed him  to  his  pulpit,  co-operated  with  him  in  his  measures,  and  gave  him 
the  full  influence  of  his  general  approval. 

In  the  year  1731,  Mr.  Sewall  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  also  appointed  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  '*  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge*'; 
and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  honourable  Corporation 
in  London,  **for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  parts 
adjacent." 

Dr.  Sewall,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  had  no  less  than  four  col- 
leagues,— namely,  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  Thomas  Prince,  Alexander  Gum- 
ming, and  John  Blair.  Though  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affection 
with  all  of  them,  Mr.  Prince,  with  whom  he  was  associated  the  longest,  would 
seem  to  have  stood  highest  in  his  regard.  They  were  accustomed  to  spend 
a  portion  of  Friday  afternoon  before  every  communion,  and  a  season  preced- 
ing tho  transaction  of  any  important  business  in  the  church,  in  united 
prayer.  The  following  entries  illustrative  of  this  practice,  occur  in  Dr. 
Sewall's  journal : — 

"  1721-2,  January  5.  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed  together,  as  is  usual  before  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Lord  hear  our  prayers."  "  1722,  Nov.  2.  Mr.  Prince 
and  I  met  together  and  prayed  to  God  for  direction  and  assistance  relating  to  tlie  fast  to 
be  kept  by  the  church  we  stand  related  to."  "'  1728-9,  January  18.  The  church 
being  to  meet  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  new  building,  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed 
together.    O  Lord,  hear,  guide  and  govern  our  affairs  in  mercy." 

Pr.  Sewall  retained  his  mental  faculties,  and  enjoyed  comfortable  bodily 
iealtb,  till  he  had  reached  the  period  of  four  score  years.     He  preached  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  completed  that  period ;  but  on  the  very  next 
fiabbatb,  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered.     After  lingering  some  months  in  great  debility,  he  died  in  the  utmost 
|leace,  June  27,  1769,  in  the  eighty -first  year  of  his  age.     I  once  conversed 
^ith    an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  his  church,  who  attended  him  during  the 
night  of  his  life ;  and  she  represented  the  tranquillity  of  his  departure 
in    admirable  keeping  with  his  exalted  piety.     A  Sermon  was  preached 
reference  to  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Dt-  Chauncy,  which  was  published. 
I>r.  John  Eliot,  who  must  have  known  Dr.  Sewall  in  early  life,  gives  tho 
following  account  of  him : — 

«*  ^e  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,  while  ho  was  here  upon 

^%rtb ;  he  delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  hit 

^^e  as  well  as  for  his  piety,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  clergy.    The  rising 

feneration  looked  upon  him  with  reverence,  and  all  classes  of  people  felt  a  respect  for 

^is  name.    He  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  famous  John  Calvin.    He  dwelt  upon  the 

Sreat  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  preaching  and  conversation ;  and  dreaded  the 

propagation  of  any  opinions  in  this  country^  which  were  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
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by  his  death.  His  inaugaration  took  place  on  the  16th  of  Ootober, 
^65.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Winthrop  in  1779,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
le  Corporation.  When  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  the  Gospel 
juong  the  Indians  of  North  America  established  a  corresponding  Board  in 
3oston,  he  was  chosen  Secretary.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in  1786.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1791,  he  resign- 
ed his  professorship,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  affection,  by  which  he 
was  disqualified  for  its  duties,  but  he  was  continued  a  professor  emeritus 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June,  1794.  He  pubUshed 
Calculations  on  American  population  ;  with  a  table  of  estimating  the  annual 
increase  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  British  Colonies,  1775 ;  Dudleian  Lec- 
ture before  Harvard  College,  November  5,  1777 ;  The  hope  of  immortaU- 
ty:  a  sermon  at  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Winthrop, 
1779.  The  second  Dr.  Wigglesworth  was,  like  hb  father,  distingubhed  for 
his  learning,  and  his  devotion  to  the  iutcrests  of  the  College. 
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1713—1769. 

Joseph  Sewall  was  born  in  Boston,  August  15,  (0.  S.)  1688.  Hb 
father  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall,  who  was,  for  many  years,  a  Judge,  and 
for  several,  Chief  Justice,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Hb 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hull,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  South  church,  and  for  some  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1707. 
His  mind  was  early  brought  under  a  religious  influence,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  belonged  to  a  family  of  great  civil  and  worldly  consideration, 
he  preferred  the  ministry  to  any  other  profession.  Having  gone  through  a 
course  of  theological  study  at  Cambridge,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Oospel,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  ministry  with  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  as  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  16th  of  September,  1713;  the 
ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  himself.  His  father.  Judge  Sewall,  in 
making  a  record  of  the  exercises  of  the  day,  says, — 

"  Mr.  Pi'inberton  made  an  august  sixjoch,  showing  the  validity  and  antiquity  of 
New  English  ordinations.  AtV'rwards,  he  prayed,  ordained,  and  gave  the  Charge 
excellently.  Then  Dr.  Increase  Mather  made  a  notable  speech,  gave  the  Right  Hand 
of  Fellowship,  and  prayed." 

In  1724,  Mr.  Sewall  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Leverett,  as  President 
of  Harvard  College.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  urge  his  acceptance,  and  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  his  church  to  his  removal ;  but  the  church  declaring  "  their  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  their  pastor,  he  gave  his  answer  in  the  negative."  Ii 
1728,  upon  Dr.  Colman's  resignation,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Corpc 
ration ;  and  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  till  he  resignf 

•  Chaiinqy'i  Fun.  Scrm.— Wisacr's  lliat.  Duo.— £lioi*i  Bfeg.  Dioi. 
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it  in  1766.  He  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  College  in  yarioas 
waja.  HaYing  inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  he,  for  many  years  in  sue- 
eeoBioBy  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  pious,  indigent  stu- 
<leiit8 ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1764,  Harvard  Hall,  containing  the  College 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  was  burnt,  he  was  among  the  foremost 
to  aid  in  repairing  the  loss,  by  presenting  to  the  institution  a  large  number 
of  valuable  books. 

He  was  <tistinguished  above  almost  any  other  man  of  his  time  for  devo- 
'fcional  fervour,  and  simple  and  earnest  engagedness  in  his  work.  He  was 
familiarly  known  as  **  the  good  Dr.  Sewall,"  and  sometimes  as  **the  weep- 
ing prophet."  Into  the  revival  of  1740  he  entered  with  his  whole  heart, 
sand,  without  endorsing  all  Whitefield's  extravagancies,  he  cordially  welcom- 
<5d  him  to  his  pulpit,  co-operated  with  him  in  his  measures,  and  gave  him 
-^be  full  influence  of  hb  general  approval. 

In  the  year  1731,  Mr.  Sewall  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
the  University  of  Glasgow.     He  was  also  appointed  a  corresponding 

ember  of  the   '*  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge"; 
nd  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  honourable  Corporation 

Xiondon,   '*for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  parts 
^adjacent." 

]>r.  Sewall,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  had  no  less  than  four  col- 

Xaagues, — namely,  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  Thomas  Prince,  Alexander  Cum- 

,  and  John  Blair.     Though  he  lived  on  terms  of  Intimacy  and  affection 

all  of  them,  Mr.  Prince,  with  whom  he  was  associated  the  longest,  would 

to  have  stood  highest  iu  his  regard.     They  were  accustomed  to  spend 

3»  portion  of  Friday  afternoon  before  every  communion,  and  a  season  prcced- 

Ing   tho  transaction  of  any  important  business  In  the  church,   in   united 

prayer.     The  following  entries  illustrative  of  this  practice,   occur  in  Dr. 

Sewall's  journal : — 

**  1721-2,  January  5.  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed  together,  as  is  usual  before  the  sac- 
iraiiiont  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Lord  hear  our  prayers."  "  1722,  Nov.  2.  Mr.  Prince 
ai,nd  1  met  together  and  prayed  to  God  for  direction  and  assistance  relating  to  tlic  fast  to 
"be  kept  by  the  church  we  stand  related  to."  **  1728-9,  January  18.  The  church 
l^eins  to  meet  relating  to  tho  affairs  of  the  new  building,  Mr.  Prince  and  I  prayed 
t.o|^ther.    O  Lord,  hear,  guide  and  govern  our  affairs  in  mercy." 

I>r.  Sewall  retained  his  mental  faculties,  and  enjoyed  comfortable  bodily 
health,  till  he  had  reached  the  period  of  four  score  years.  He  preached  on 
t;lie  evening  of  the  day  that  completed  that  period  ;  but  on  the  very  next 
Sabbath,  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. After  lingering  some  months  in  great  debility,  he  died  In  the  utmost 
X>eace,  June  27,  1769,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  I  once  conversed 
^^rith  an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  his  church,  who  attended  him  during  tho 
last  night  of  his  life ;  and  she  represented  the  tranquillity  of  his  departure 
in  admirable  keeping  with  his  exalted  piety.  A  Sermon  was  preached 
reference  to  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Df.  Chauncy,  which  was  published. 
I>r.  John  Eliot,  who  must  have  known  Dr.  Sewall  in  early  life,  gives  tho 
following  account  of  him : — 

"  He  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,  while  he  was  here  upon 

«arth ;  he  delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  hit 

atge  as  well  as  for  his  piety,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  clergy.    The  rising 

generation  looked  upon  him  with  reverence,  and  all  classes  of  people  felt  a  respect  for 

Ilia  name.    He  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  famous  John  Calvin.    He  dwelt  upon  the 

^reftt  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  preaching  and  conversation ;  and  dreaded  the 

propagation  of  any  opinions  in  this  country,  which  were  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
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<mr  fktheri.    Hemse  he  was  no  friend  to  free  inqnirlei,  or  t6  aoif' 4lieitolovi«Clh«|t* 
gical  opinions,  which  were  held  true  by  the  firit  Befonnen.    Bit  ^lM9^  Mtinkit^ 
m  Divinity  was  to  read  the  Bible,  alwayi  with  a  eomiiieitt.  mdi  ■•  Mr.  Miy%er 
Archbishop  Usher's,  and  to  make  themselves  aeqnmfaited  wfUi  tiia  wotkof  Mayil  ps 
decGssor,  Mr.  Willard,  whose  Body  of  Diyinity  was  then  In  great  zepate.  Thmi|^  m  » 
often  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  yet  he  never  entered  Into  toy  enrkMi 
speculations ;  his  object  was  to  impress  upon  people  what  they  should  beuere,  sad 
how  they  must  live,  to  be  eternally  happy.    His  aBimons  were  patbetie}  and  the  pboi 
strains  of  his  prayers,  as  well  as  preaching,  ezdted  serious  attention,  aad  nune  i 
devout  assembly.    His  character  was  uniform;  and  the  observatkm  has  often  tai 
made,  if  he  entered  into  company,  something  senons  or  good  dropped  fttm  hial|a 
'  His  very  presence  banished  away  every  thing  of  levity,  Md  tOlemnued  the  mtaufltdf 
all  those  who  were  with  him.'        ••¥••••••• 

"  Although  Dr.  Sewall  was  more  remarkable  ftnr  his  piety  than  hit  leanfa^.  ystki 
was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  endeavoured  all  in  hit  power  to  promote  tlie  inltNiit 
and  reputation  of  the  College.  He  was  tf  very  good  daiisical  soholsr.  He  could  writs 
handsomely  in  Latin,  when  he  was  an  old  man,  and  had  read  many  authon  !&  tkt 
language." 

Dr.  Sewall  was  married,  October  29,  1718,  to  Mm.  Blinibeih  WaOij, 
who  died  before  her  second  husband.  Only  one  of  hit  ehOdrm  Bmrifei 
him, — a  son,  SamueU  who  was  bom  in  1716,  was  gradnated  at  Hanml 
College  in  1733,  and  died  in  1771.  He  was  a  deaoon  of  the  Old  Sovlk 
church,  from  1763  to  1771.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Samuel  Sewall, 
LLD.,  the  third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  BfassachuaeUt,  Ij 
the  name  of  Sewall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Br.  Sewall's  publicationa : — ^A  Sermon  «a 
family  religion,  1716.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bey.  Ebeneitr 
Pemberton,  1717.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Wait  fVlnthropi 
1717.  A  Sermon  entitled  **  A  Caveat  agunst  oovetousness,"  1718.  All 
Election  Sermon,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  sudden  deaths  of  Hiobhi 
Lewis  and  Samuel  Hirst,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Leetnre  upon  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  King  Qeorge  I.,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  oooaaion  of 
the  earthquakes,  1727.  A  second  Sermon  on  the  earthquakes,  1727.  A 
Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  a  day  of  prayer  for 
the  rising  generation,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Samud 
Sewall,  1730.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Parker,*  Ebeneier 
Hinsdell  t  and  Joseph  Seccombe,t  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  1733.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  President  Wadsworth,  1787.  A  Fast 
Sermon  before  the  General  Court,  1740.  A  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  Lee- 
tnre in  Boston,  1741.  The  Holy  Spirit  convincing  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness  and  of  judgment :  Four  Sermons,  1741.  A  Sermon  on  a  day 
of  prayer,  1742.  A  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  1742.  A  Ser- 
mon on  Bevclation  v.  11,  12,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Joaiah 
Willard,  1756.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Prince,  1758. 
A  Sermon  on  the  joyful  news  of  the  reduction  of  Havannah,  1762.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Alexander  Cumming,  1763. 

*  Stephen  Parker  was  »  nativo  of  Middleboro',  Han.,  and  wai  graduated  at  Hanraid  Col- 
lege in  1727. 

t  Ebenkzer  Hiksdell  was  a  descendant  of  Bobert  Hinsdale,  who  waa  one  of  the  foondcn 
of  the  church  in  Dedbam  in  1688,  and  suhrequentlj  removed  to  Deerfield.  He  [Eheneier]  nag 
graduated  at  llarrard  College  in  1727,  and  died  in  1763. 

t  Joseph  Secoombe  was  a  native  of  Boston ;  was  graduated  at  Harraid  CoUege  in  17S1 ;  nu 
installed  at  Kingston,  N.  U.,  1737;  and  died  Jane  15,  1760,  aged  fifty-foor.  He  paUUMd 
Plain  and  brief  rehearsal  of  the  operations  of  Christ  as  Qod^  1740. 
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1713—1765. 

Elisha  Williams  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hat- 
field, Mass.,  and  of  Eliza,  his  first  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Seaborn  Cotton.  He  was  born  August  24,  1694.  His  early  intellectual 
developments  were  more  than  ordinarily  promising ;  and,  in  the  year  1708, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Harvard  College. 
During  his  collegiate  course  he  was  an  uncommonly  diligent  and  successful 
Btadent ;  and  he  graduated  with  honour  in  the  year  1711.  After  leaving 
College,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the 
direction  of  his  venerable  father ;  and  while  he  studied  the  Bible  as  the 
only  authoritative  standard  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
writings  of  the  early  Reformers,  and  of  the  Puritans,  foi^  which  he  had 
ever  after  a  strong  relish. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  providence  of  God  having  cast  his  lot,  for  some 
time,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  he  formed  un  acquaintance  with  Eunice  Ches- 
ter of  that  place,  a  lady  of  excellent  character,  who,  in  duo  time,  became 
his  wife.  She  lived  with  him  thirty-six  years,  became  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  and  died  in  the  year  1750.  Not  far  from  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
he  was  induced  to  take  a  voyage  to  Canso,  a  small  island  on  the  South  East 
eoast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  preached,  for  some  time,  to  the  fishermen. 
After  his  return  home,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Law,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  engage  in  the  practice  of  it.  He  also  served  several  years  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  town  of  Wethersfield,  and  Clerk  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Assembly.  After  the  College  in  Connecticut  was  removed  from  Saybrook 
to  New  Haven,  an  unhappy  controversy  arose  among  the  Trustees,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  some  of  the  students  refused  to  obey  the  requisitions  of 
the  collegiate  government ;  and  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  by  two  disaf- 
fected Trustees, — the  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Buckingham  of  Hart- 
ford, to  superintend  the  studies  of  those  who  chose  to  withdraw  from  New 
Haven.  He  instructed  them  in  Wethersfield  about  two  years,  and  in  a 
manner  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  His  name  appears 
OQ  the  list  of  Tutors  in  College  ;  because,  after  it  was  determined  that  the 
College  should  be  removed  to  New  Haven,  it  was  resolved,  as  a  conciliatory 
Measure,  that  his  irregular  appointment  should  be  confirmed ;  but  he  never 
^ted  as  Tutor,  except  in  the  case  above  referred  to. 

In  the  year  1719,  Mr.  Williams  was  visited  with    a  severe  illness,  which 

l)rought  him  so  near  the  grave  that  not  only  hb  friends,  but  his  physicians, 

had  well  nigh   despaired  of  his  recovery.     His  religious  exercises  at  this 

^ime  seem  to  have  been  of  a  more  decided  character  than  at  any  previous 

period ;  and  to  have  constituted  an  appropriate  preparation  for  his  entering 

On  the  active  duties   of  the  ministry.     In  1721,   the  parish  of  Newington, 

•hj  advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mix*  of  Wethersfield.  and  some  other  minis- 

"s  in  the  neighbourhood,    made  application  to  him  to  become  their  minis- 

^  Lockwood'B  Fun.  Scnn.— Hist,  of  the  Williama  family.— Clap's,  Baldwin's  and  Kingsley'i 
^.  Yale  Coll.— Stiles'  MSS. 

^  Stephkiv  Mix  was  born  in  New  Haven ;  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1690 ;  WM 
^'v^dained  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1694;  and  died  Augnst  28,  1738,  aged  sixty-six. 
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ter.  He  conBidered  the  indications  of  providenoe  fiiTonnUe  to  hii  aooept- 
anoe  of  the  call;  and,  accordingly,  he  did  accept  it,  and  was  ordanMdi 
the  year  1721.  Here  he  spent  nearly  five  years  in  a  oonrse  of  eamaat, 
to  a  good  degree,  successful,  ministerial  labour.  His  health,  howerer^ 
during  this  period,  was  by  no  means  firm,  and  it  was  thought  to  have  ■iiffer<» 
cd  from  too  sedentary  a  habit  and  excessive  application  to  study. 

In  1726,  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  Rector  of  Yale  College.  The 
place  was  considered  one  of  no  small  difficulty, — owing  to  the  agitation  tluU 
had  arisen  out  of  the  recent  declarations  for  Episcopacy,  especially  by  Mr. 
Cutler  ;  and  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  successively  appointed  to  thi 
office,  unhesitatingly  declined  it.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  ^onght  it  Ul 
duty  to  accept  it ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  charge,  lad 
shortly  after  installed  in  the  Rectorship.  His  duties  were  now  extremdj 
arduous,  as,  beside  the  general  superintendance  of  the  institution,  bis 
attended  constantly  to  the  instruction  of  one  or  two  classes,  and  frequently 
preached  on  the  Sabbath.  He  was  regarded  as  eminently  qualified  for  tlM 
place,  and  the  College  received  a  new  and  favourable  impulse  under  Ids 
administration.  But  here  again,  his  health,  after  a  while,  failed  him ;  and, 
as  the  sea  air  was  thought  to  be  one  principal  cause  of  his  indisposition,  ha 
felt  himself  constrained,  in  1739t  to  tender  the  resignation  of  his  offioe. 
The  Trustees  returned  him  **  their  hearty  thanks  for  hb  good  service  to  the 
CoUege.'' 

On  leaving  the  Rectorship,  he  returned  to  Wethersfield,  where,  for  some 
time,  he  gave  himself  to  vigorous  exercise,  and  finally  recovered  his  health. 
But,  though  he  was  relieved  from  his  bodily  dborders,  he  was  afflicted, 
shortly  after  this,  by  a  sad  succession  of  domestic  bereavements,  ffis 
eldest  son, — a  young  gentleman  of  liberal  education  and  rare  endowments ; 
his  eldest  daughter, — a  gifted,  accomplished  and  eminently  pious  young 
lady  ;  and  his  youngest  son, — a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  youth  of 
great  promise, — were  successively  taken  from  him  by  death.  But  he 
evinced  the  most  submissive  spirit  in  his  afflictions,  and  was  wont  to  say 
that  **  they  were  wholesome  disciplines  in  Christ's  school.'* 

After  his  return  to  Wethersfield,  he  was  induced  again  to  accept  the  office 
of  Representative  of  the  town,  and  was  also  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  at  the  critical  period 
when  the  **  religious  awakening  "  had  occasioned  some  unhappy  divisions  in 
the  government,  and  some  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  were 
deemed  by  many  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  Though  he  greatly  disapproved 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  times,  he  nevertheless  believed  that  there  was  a 
revival  of  true  religion  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  defend 
and  promote  whatever  was  good  and  true,  and  especially  to  maintain  the 
fullest  liberty  of  conscience.  His  course  in  reference  to  this  matter  sub- 
jected him  to  considerable  odium,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
charged  him  with  being  governed  by  selfish  and  ambitious  views  ;  but  he 
kept  steadily  forward,  not  intimidated  by  opposition,  and  declaring  that  it 
was  a  small  thing  for  him  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment. 

When  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton  was  set  on  foot,  in  1745,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  Chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  troops ; 
and  Governor  Roger  Wolcott, — then  Major  General,  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, urged  him  to  accept  the  appointment.  He  accepted  it,  accordingly, 
in  the  hope  of  doing  something  for  his  King  and  country,  by  promoting  reli- 
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^ion  in  the  army,  and  aiding  in  the  redaction  of  a  place,  which  he  was 
eAmcatlj  desirous  should  he  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French,  that 
hereby  one  of  their  chief  advantages  against  the  Colonies  might  be  wrested 
£roiii  tbem.  His  behaviour  during  this  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  high- 
ly bonoarable  to  both  his  patriotism  and  his  piety. 

In  1746,  when  an  expedition  to  Canada  was  proposed,  and  a  regiment 
o^  a  thousand  men  raised  in  Connecticut,  by  His  Majesty's  order,  Mr.  Wil- 
limms  was  appointed  to  be  the  Chief  Colonel  of  that  regiment.  This  appoint- 
jlieiit  also  he  accepted ;  and  went,  as  did  the  regiment,  to  New  London, 
frbero  they  remained  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  orders  to  embark  ;  but,  as 
ji.oiie  came  during  the  summer,  they  were  required  to  be  in  readiness  till 
fiirther  orders.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after,  orders  came  from  the  King 
fto  disband  the  troops  raised  for  that  expedition.  In  consequence  of  some 
dlAcolty  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the  regiment,  Mr. 
"^^iiliams  was  earnestly  requested  to  go  to  England,  and  **  solicit  the  Court 
ixa  tbat  behalf ;"  and  having  consented  to  the  proposal,  he  embarked  at  Bos- 
ton in  December,  1749,  and  arrived  in  London  about  the  close  of  January 
following.  He  engaged  at  once  in  prosecuting  the  object  of  his  mission ; 
"but  was  subjected  to  so  many  hinderances,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  order  for  the  pay,  till  it  was  too  late  to  venture  the  homeward 
▼ojage  that  year.  In  the  spring  following,  he  met  with  some  further  delay, 
ao  that  he  did  not  leave  England  till  August,  1751.  The  vessel  had  along 
*nd  tedious  passage,  and  after  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  till  her  provi- 
sion was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  crew  had  become  almost  desperate,  she 
drove  down  to  the  island  of  Antigua,  and  reaching  it  in  the  night,  very 
"^rrowly  escaped  shipwreck.  There  they  were  obliged  to  remain  till  spring, 
*nd  did  not  reach  New  London  till  April,  1752. 

In  the  winter  after  he  embarked  for  England,  he  was  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  youngest  daughter, — a  young  lady  of  uncommonly  amiable  and  engag- 
^^g  qualities  ;  and,  in  the  following  spring,  he  met  with  a  still  heavier  loss 
**^  the  death  of  his  excellent  wife.  As  he  was  detained  in  Great  Britain  a 
^Considerable  time  after  the  intelligence  reached  him,  he  formed  a  matrimo- 
'^iil  connection,  before  he  left  the  country,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
^^e?.  Thomas  Scott,*  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  at  Norwich.  She  was  a 
*^4y  well  known  in  the  literary  and  religious  circles  of  England,  as  she 
^"fterwards  was  in  this  country  ;  and  some  of  her  writings  still  remain  to 
^^^stify  to  her  high  intellectual  superiority  and  moral  excellence. 

After  his  return  from  England,  he  was  employed  in  several  public  services 
*V>r  hb  country,  and  maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
distinguished  individuals  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  during  his 
^^^nsatlantic  visit.  In  the  spring  of  1754,  a  scrofulous  tumour  appeared 
^uder  his  jaw,  which,  however,  gave  him  little  pain,  and  excited  little  or  no 
apprehension,  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  it  assumed  a  more 
■*«2rious  and  decided  character.  With  this  malady  he  continued  to  struggle 
^ill  the  24th  of  July,  1755,  when  he  sunk  calmly  to  his  rest,  in  the  sixty- 
^*8tyear  of  his  age.  His  last  illness,  and  his  departure  from  the  world, 
"^•"ere  marked  by  demonstrations,  every  way  worthy  of  the  high  Christian 
^^uracter  which  he  had  long  maintained.     His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 

*  Tbomas  Scott  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  a  brother  of  the  Rer.  Daniel  Seott, 
^^  %  Assenting  minister,  and  a  distinguished  theologioal  writer.  Ho  published  seYeral  oooaiional 
•^'Uions,  and  died  in  1716. 
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by  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood  of  Wothersfield,  and  was  published.  Onl; 
two  of  his  children  survived  him.  From  one  of  them,  ElUka^  have  deaoend- 
ed  several  families  of  great  worth  and  respectability.  The  widow,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Williams,  was  subsequently  married  to  the  Hon.  William  Smith 
of  New  York  ;  but  she  survived  him  also,  and  afterwards  retomed  to 
Wethersfield,  where  she  died  in  1776,  aged  sixty-eight. 

Mr.  Williams  published  a  Sermon  on  Divine  grace  illuatrated  in  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners,  1727  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rug* 
gles,  1728  ;  and  an  Essay  entitled,  '*  The  essential  rights  and  liberties  of 
Protestants,*'  1744. 

President  Stiles,  who  heard  Mr.  Williams  pronounce  his  valediotOTj  ora- 
tion at  the  Commencement,  when  he  resigned  his  chair,  says  of  him, — 

''  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar;  well  versed  in  logic,  metaphysics  and  othlcs,  and 
in  rhetoric  and  oratory.  He  presided  at  Commencement  with  great  honour.  He 
spoke  Latin  fVeely,  and  delivered  orations  gracefully  and  with  animated  dignity." 

Dr.  Doddridge,  with  whom  Mr.  Williams  became  intimately  acquainted 
during  his  sojourn  in  England,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  says  of  him, — 

^'  I  look  upon  him  to  he  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  upon  earth;  he  has.  Joined 
an  ardent  sense  of  religion,  solid  learning,  consummate  prudence,  great  canaour  a 
sweetness  of  temper;  and  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul,  capable  of  contriving  and  act 
ing  the  greatest  things,  without  seeming  to  bo  conscious  of  having  done  them.*' 
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1714—1782. 

Stephen  Williai^s  was  a  son  of  the  Key.  John  and  Eunice  (Madier)^ 
Williams,  of  Decrficld,  and  was  born  May  14,  1693.     When  he  was  in 
eleventh  year,  he  was  taken  captive,  with  all  his  father's  family,  except 
brother,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  into  Canada.     During  the  long  and  J 
tedious  journey,  he  was  subjected  to  great  deprivations  and  sufferings,  and  ^ 
was  many  times  apparently  in  danger  of  losing  his  life,  through  the  jealousy 
and   cruelty  of  his  savage  masters  ;  and  what  rendered  his  condition  still 
more  trying  was,  that,   shortly  after  they  commenced  the  journey,  he  was 
separated  from  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  did  not  meet  them 
again  for  fourteen  months.     After  being  detained,  for  a  while,  at  St  Fran- 
cis and   Sorcl,  he  was  taken  to  Quebec,  where  he  received  from  the  French 
very  kind  treatment, — particularly  from  one  Capt.  Courtamouch,  who  said 
he  had  been  very  kindly  received  in  New  England.     The  Governor  had  pre- 
viously bought  him  of  the  Indians ;  and,  upon  certain  petitions  being  pre- 
sented in  his  behalf  by  distinguished  individuals  from  New  England,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  home, — though  he  left  his  father,  brothers  and  sisters, 
behind.     He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  21st  of  November,  1705, — nearly 
twenty-one  months  from  the  commencement  of  his  captivity.     Some  time 
after  his  return,  he  wrote  out  a  somewhat  minute  account  of  his  experience 
during  this  eventful  period,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  original  manu- 
script, and  is  incorporated  with  the  **  History  of  the  Williams  family."     I 

« Breok'H  Fun.  Serm.— Hist,  of  the  Williams  family .^Comnumioalian  Cram  Dr.  Lathrop. — 
HoUand'B  Hist.  West.  Mass. 
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kre  heard  those  who  knew  him  well  in  sabseqnent  life,  say  that  he  never 
Named  to  weary  of  recalling  and  relating  those  youthful  adventures,  and 
tkat  this  part  of  his  history  always  made  him  an  object  of  increased  interest 
among  all  classes. 

Afier  his  return  from  captivity,  he  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  1713.  He  engaged  in  teaching  a  school 
st  Hadley  for  a  year,  and  went  to  Longmeadow,  November  4,  1714,  to 
peaoh  as  a  candidate.  He  was  ordained  there,  October  17,  1716 — the 
Qcdination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield. 
He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  his  country,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
■anifestod  his  patriotism  by  serving  as  Chaplain  to  the  army  in  three  differ- 
ent campaigns.  He  was  at  Capo  Breton  in  the  year  1745,  as  Chaplain  to  a 
ligiment  under  Sir  William  Pcpperell :  he  returned  seriously  ill,  to  Boston, 
ia  the  beginning  of  December,  but  was  unable  to  reach  home  till  the  1st 
lii  February,  1746.  In  1755,  he  went  to  Lake  Oeorge  in  the  same  capa- 
oity,  under  Sir  William  Johnson ;  and,  in  the  year  following,  under  Gene- 
ral Winslow.  He  was  connected  with  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams,  when  the  Colonel  fell, — September  8,  1755.  On  the 
l»y  immediately  preceding  the  battle,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  he  preached 
b^Dre  the  troops  a  sermon  from  Isaiah  LXV.  4, — ''  Which  remain  among 
blae  graves  and  lodge  in  the  mountains."  In  1756,  he  was  Chaplain  in  the 
ne^ment  commanded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  of  Dcerficld  ;  but  his  health 
Suled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  before  the  army  broke  up.  The  vari- 
>iiii  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  Chaplain,  he  discharged  with  the 
Inmost  fidelity,  and  commanded  in  a  high  degree  the  respect  of  both  officers 
Mid  soldiers.  I  have  seen  many  of  his  letters  written  to  his  family,  during 
^lais  latter  campaign,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
*X>irit  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  of  devotion  to  bis  country,  or  of 
Icpendance  on  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  is  thjS  more  signally  mani- 
^eated. 

Mr.  Williams  had  an  important  agency  in  establishing  the  mission  in  1734, 
^Snong  the  Housatonnoc  Indians  at  Stockbridge.  It  was  partly  at  his  sug- 
B^ion  that  the  "  Honourable  and  Reverend  Commissioners  at  Boston"  were 
Written  to  on  the  subject ;  and  by  their  request,  Mr.  Williams,  in  company 
^»iA  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  made  a  journey  to  Housatonnoc  to  visit 
ttke  Indians,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  consent  that  a 
ttUDister  should  be  sent  to  them,  to  teach  them  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Indians,  after  taking  four  days  to  consider  the  subject,  agreed  to  the  benev- 
<Jent  proposal ;  upon  which,  Mr.  Williams  delivered  to  them  a  small  belt 
^  teampum  as  a  sort  of  confirmation  and  record  of  what  had  passed. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  went  to  Boston  to  inform  the  Honourable  Commiasion- 
•n  of  the  result  of  their  mission  ;  whereupon,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
Requested  by  the  Commissioners  to  procure  some  suitable  person  to  be 
einployed  as  a  missionar}'.  They  immediately  applied  to  Mr.  John  Sergeant, 
then  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  his  servi- 
Mr.  Sergeant  was  ordained  at  Dcerficld,  August  31,  1735,  on  which 
ision  Mr.  Williams  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  Dartmouth 
College,  in  1773. 

Dr.  Williams  had  always  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  Calvanistic 
*^  his  religious  views,  but  it  appears,  from  some  of  his  letters  which  I  have 
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seen,  that  he  was  strongly  conservative  in  the  great  Whitefieldiaa  TerinL 
Notwithstanding  he  was  the  hrothcr-in-law  of  the  celebrated  James  DiTen* 
port,  of  fanatical  memory,  he  seems  to  have  never  yielded  to  any  andne 
excitement,  but  to  have  resisted  what  seemed  to  him  of  evil  tendency,  erei 
though  it  was  associated  with  much  that  he  thought  worthy  of  being  eDCOU^ 
aged.  When  the  Hcv.  Mr.  Brock,  who  was  reputed  an  Arminian,  was  set- 
tled at  Springfield,  in  1736,  Dr.  Williams,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  his  settlement;  hot 
he  afterwards  became  his  intimate  friend,  and  Mr.  Breck  preached  Dr. 
Williams'  funeral  sermon. 

Dr.  Williams  died  June  10,  1782,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  sixty-sixth  of  his  ministry.     Ue  was  able  to  perform  the  whole  service  of 
the  Sabbath,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death ;  and,  after  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  house,  he  was  occupied  much  of  the  time  in  dispensing  Christ- 
ian counsel  and  admonition  to  those  around  him.     He  left  it  as  a  special 
charge  to  his  people,  that  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  procure  the  reset- 
tlement of  the  ministry  among  them,  and  that  they  should  look  for  **one 
who  would  not  deal  much  in  matters  of  doubtful  speculation,  but  would  preach 
Christ  and  the  essential  things  of  the  Gospel."     Just  before  he  expi^d,hi8 
family  gathered  around  him,  and  he  addressed  them  as  follows: — "It  Lb  a 
great   thing  to  die  ;  I  must  say,  I  am  afraid  of  dying  ;  I  am  afraid  of  the 
pangs  and  throes  of  death ;  for  death  is  the  wages  of  sin ;  but  I  am  not 
afraid  to  be  dead  :  for  I  trust  that,  through  the  merits  and  grace  of  my 
dear  lledocmcr  and  Advocate,  Jesus  Christ,  the  sting  of  death  (which  is  sin) 
is  taken  away.     And  Oh,  I  would  now  tell  you  all  that  if,  at  the  last  day, 
you  are  found  at  the  left  hand  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  would  have  been  tet^ 
thousand  times  better,  if  you  had  never  had  a  being.     I  cannot  add — ^I  pray 
God  to  give  you  all  understanding." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Brock's  sermon  at  bis  funeral: — 

'*Onr  oM  prophet  is  dead  and  gone.  He  has,  for  many  years,  made  up  the  hedgt^ 
and  stood  in  the  gap  hefbre  God,  for  the  land,  that  he  should  not  destroy  it.  By  h^  ' 
removal,  a  wide  breach  is  laid  oiK»n.  *  •  •  *  I  may  tell  you,  with  great  sinceritj^^ 
that  I  bemoan  my  own  loss;  I  mourn  with  his  bereaved  family  and  near  friends;  wit^^ 
the  people  of  hiseharge;  with  my  brethren  in  the  ministry;  and  I  mourn  for  the  lanA-^^ 
and  am  ready  to  cry  out.  *  Help.  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth.  for  the  faithftil  ftC^ 
from  among  tlie  children  of  men.'  •  •  •  •  His  preaching  was  sound.  profitabU 
ami  seri[ftural;  lie  lieartily  embraced  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  and  was  Tcrj 
oppositi?  tc>  what  of  late  is  called  the  New  Divinity,  as  contrary  to  the  Gospel.  vA 
destructive  of  real  religion.      •      *      *      Ho  was  a  truly  good  minister  of  iesu 


Christ." 

The  llov.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,    who  was,  for  nearly  thirty^ 
years,  contemporary  with  Dr.  Williams  in  the  ministry,  and  resided  in  the^ 
same  neighbourhood  with  him,    has  often   entertained  me  with  his  reminis--* 
cences  of  the  veteran  father.     I   received  from    him  a  very  distinct,  and  I  - 
doubt  not,  correct,  impression  of  Dr.  Williams'  character.     He  was  tall  and  - 
oriict  in  stature,  of  rather  long  features  and  grave   expression,  and  exceed- 
ingly staid  and  fonnal   in  his  manners.     lie    was  a  man  of  good  common 
sense,  and  had  great  influence,  especially  in  his  own  parish.     It  was  nearly 
a  matter  of  course  that    liis  parishioners,  whenever  they  entered  into  the 
fauilly  state,  should    immediately  institute    domestic  worship  ;  and,    if  he 
beard  of  an  exception,    he  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  oflF  to 
visit  the  delinquent,  and  would  not  leave  him  till  he  had  obtained  from  him 
a  promise  that  he  would  take  up  at  once  the  neglected  duty.     lie  seems  to 
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hmve  had  no  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  and  yet  he  always  showed  himself 
equal  to  any  ciroomstances  in  which  ho  was  placed.  During  many  of  his 
later  years,  he  was  regarded  as  a  patriarch,  not  only  in  his  own  parish,  but 
in  the  surrounding  community.  He  was  extensively  known  also  throughout 
the  State  ;  and  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  day, — such  as 
Dr.  Golman,  Dr.  Cooper,  President  Edwards,  Governor  Hutchinson,  John 
Hancock,  &c.,  &c.,  he  maintained  an  active  correspondence.  His  papers 
were  all  preserved  in  the  house  in  which  he  died,  till  within  a  few  years, 
when  the  house  was  burnt,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  papers  burnt  in  it. 

Dr.  Williams  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Keep,* 
1772. 

Dr.  Williams  was  married  July  3,  1718,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  Conn.  She  died,  August  26,  1766. 
He  was  married  a  second  time,  September  6,  1767,  to  Sarah,  widow  of 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Burt,  and  daughter  of  David  Chapin  of  Chickopee.  She 
nirvived  him,  and  died,  November  10,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

Dr.  Williams  had  eight  children, — six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Three  of 
hia  sons,  StepheUy  War  ham  and  Nathan,  were  highly  respectable  ministers 
of  the  Gospel. 

Stephen  was  bom  January  26,  1722 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1741 ;  was  ordained  at  Woodstock,  (Second  society,)  Conn.,  in  November, 
1747  ;  was  married,  October  18,  1748,  to  Martha  Hunt ;  became  the 
father  of  six  children,  and  died  April,  1795. 

Warhaniy  the  second  son  who  was  in  the  ministry,  was  born  January  7, 
1726 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1745 ;  was  a  Tutor  in  College 
from  1746  to  1750 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Northford,  Conn., 
June  30,  1750, — the  church  being  gathered  at  that  time.  He  was  married 
November  13,  1752,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hallt  of 
Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  She  died  in  March,  1776  ; 
•Iter  which,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Col.  Whiting,  of  New  Haven. 
He  died  March  6,  1788.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Goodrich  of  Durham,  from  II.  Peter  iii.  14.  President  Stiles  made 
tke  following  record  concerning  him  in  his  diary  : — 

"  He  has  faithfHilly  laboured  in  word  and  doctrine  among  his  people,  for  thirty- 
^|ht  years,    lie  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  well  studied  in  Divinity,  and  was  a 
iDiid,  Judicious  Divine,  n  great  fViend  to  order  and  regularity  in  Churcli  and  State,  a 
^eady,  upright,  firm  man.     In  1709,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  con- 
itaDtly  one  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Corporation,  a  very  judicious  and  faith- 
ful member  of  tlic  Board.    He  was  naturally  ratlier  fixed  and  rigid,  e8\>ecially  in  the 
Aknncr  part  of  hia  life.    But  oxperionce  benefitted  him,  and  he  became  mild  and  con- 
descending, but  always  steady  and  uniform.     lie  has,  on  the  whole,  exhibitfd  a  good 
And  worthy  example,  and  appeared  among  the  su^KTior  and  most  weighty  characters 
In  the  ministry.     He  was  doubtful  and  hod  great  fears  about  his  spiritual  state.    He 
had  hopes  through  grace,   but  went   into  eternity  with  trembling,  altliougli  he  had 
Urcd  a  virtuous,  pious  and  holy  life.    I  have  met  with  a  great  loss  in  his  death." 

Nathan,  Dr.  Stephen  Williams'  youngest  son,  was  born  October  28, 
1735  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1755;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
durch  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  April  30,  1760;  was  married  October  '20,  1760, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt.  Eliakim  Hall  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  by  whom 

4  John  Rrbp  was  a  native  of  Jjongmcadow,  Bfaas.;    wu  gradaated  at  Yalo  College  in  1769; 
iras  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  id  IShefficld,  June  10, 1772;  and  died  in  1785. 

\  Samuel  Hall  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1716,  where  he  was  a  Tutor  from  1716  to 
1718;  was  ordained  poiitor  of  the  church  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  ha  Deccmberi  1724;  and  died  in 
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he  luid  BIX  ohildren*    He  was  a  member  of  dn  OorpowtiMi.at  Ab  fyfif^m 
twenty  yean,— from  1788  to  1808 ;  and  reoeiTed  the  fcgwt  ^,  jlgiill^^. 
Dmnity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1794.    He  pnUidMi  Iha  Ito 
necticut  Election  Sermon,  1780 ;  a  Dialogoe  on  Ohiiitiaa  Bipliwi  md 
DiBcipline  (second  edition,)  1792 ;  a  Fast  Sormony  1798 ;  a  SemoB  oo  Hm 
anniversary  of  American  independenoe,  1798 ;    a  Bennon  at  tlia  faieral  rf 
Eliakim  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Wallingford,  1794 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  foBenl  eC  He 
Bev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  1795.    Dr.  mUliams  during  the  last  inr 
years  of  hb  life  laboured  under  great  bodily  infirmitieB,  and  fnwom^Hm 
before  his  death,  had  ceased  preaching  altogether.    He  died  April  25, 1129, 
in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,   and  the   sixty-sixth  of  his  miBisfay. 
His  wife  survived  him  nearly  four  years,  and  died,  March  9, 1888^  aged 
ninety-five  years  and  four  months. 

I  often  heard  Dr.  Williams  preach  in  mj  eailier  yean,  and  kaaw  Ub 
quite  well  in  his  old  age.  He  was  of  aboot  the  middle  statniv^  had  m 
amiable  and  benignant  countenance,  was  slow  of  speech  both  in  the  pvl|ift 
and  out  of  it,  but  was  always  instructive  and  entertaining  in  hia  oonwMr 
tion.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  oonunnni^  in  which  he  lived,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  influential  and  useful  member  of  the  miniaterial 
ciation  with  which  he  was  conneeted. 
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WILLIAM  COOPER  * 

1715—1748. 

William  Coopcb  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1694.  He  loat  ha 
father  when  he  was  quite  young.  His  pother  was  so  distingcdshed  for  piety 
and  loveliness,  that  Dr.  Colman,  in  his  sermon  upon  her  death,  called  ha 
**  the  woman  that  one  would  have  wished  to  be  bom  of." 

In  his  childhood,  be  gave  evidence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  an  ardent  thini 
for  knowledge,  and  a  disposition  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  Ood.  Under  die 
influence  of  the  best  maternal  instructions  and  example,  his  religions  diai^ 
acter  seems  to  have  been  early  formed,  and  with  it  the  purpose  to  dsTOto 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collq{e 
in  1712 ;  and,  during  his  whole  course  there,  was  distinguished  not  mors 
for  his  diligence  and  improvement  in  every  branch  of  study,  than  for  his 
discreet,  amiable  and  Christian  deportment.  Though  there  was  great 
depth  and  fervour  in  his  piety,  and  he  adhered  to  his  honest  convictions  with 
unshrinking  firmness,  yet  he  never,  by  austerity  or  undue  precision,  oan^ed 
his  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Whatever  leisure  he  could  command  during 
his  College  life,  was  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Bible;  so  that,  when  he 
was  graduated,  he  was  considerably  advanced  in  his  preparation  for  the  saored 
office.  He  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  enter  upon  it  immediately,  as  he 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  continued  his  studies 
until  1715,  when  he  began  to  preach.  The  impressiveness  of  his  pulpit 
efforts,  and  the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  soon  brought  him  favour- 

«0oliiia]i»8  Fan.  Sorm.— Paooplist,  II.— ICass.  Hist.  CoU..  X.-— Palft^iHIit.  D)ie.— LoUm^ 
do. 
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Mf  aad  extensively  into  notice ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  (Augnst  16, 
1716y)  he  was  invited  to  become  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman,  as 
pMtor  of  what  is  now  the  Brattle  street  church.  He  was  quite  disposed  to 
liiten  to  the  call ;  but,  fearing  that  he  was  not  fully  prepared  to  discharge 
dl  the  duties  that  would  devolve  upon  him  as  a  settled  pastor,  he  requested 
ihat  his  ordination  might  be  deferred,  for  some  little  time,  and  that,  in  the 
neuiwhile,  he  might  be  excused  from  preaching  more  than  once  a  fortnight. 
rhe  congregation  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  proposal ;  and,  accordingly, 
lb  ordination  did  not  take  place  until  May  23,  1716.  Dr.  Colman  preach- 
ed on  the  occasion,  from  II.  Tim.  ii.  1.  In  the  preface  to  the  sermon, 
vhiob  was  published,  he  says, — **  It  has  been  usual  for  the  person  who  is  to 
t>e  ordained,  himself  to  preach.  This  practice  has  of  late  years  been  much 
somplained  of  by  our  young  ministers,  as  a  great  impropriety  imposed  on 
dwm.  In  which  opinion  I  concur,  and  was  therefore  willing  to  relieve  Mr. 
Oooper,  and  to  assign  him  a  more  proper  part  and  service,  which  he  also 
ohose.  This  also  is  new  with  us.  But  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it 
bigbly  approved,"  &c.  This  "  more  proper  part  and  service,"  which  was 
Introdaced  between  the  sermon  and  consecrating  prayer,  consisted  of  answers 
bo  four  questions  propounded  to  him  by  Dr.  Colman,  in  respect  to  his  views 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  ministerial  duty. 

In  1737,  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen  successor  to  Mr.  Leverett  in  the  Presi- 
iency  of  Harvard  College.  But,  as  soon  as  ho  was  informed  of  his  election 
by  the  Corporation,  he  requested  that  it  might  not  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  stated  that,  as  he  was  **  unwilling  that  the  Honour- 
able and  Reverend  Board  should  have  any  needless  trouble  given  to  them, 
ir  the  settlement  of  the  College  be  at  all  delayed  on  his  account,  he  took 
this  first  opportunity  wholly  to  excuse  himself  from  this  honour  and  trust." 
President  Holyoke  was  shortly  after  elected. 

In  the  great  revival  of  1740,  Mr.  Cooper  was  most  deeply  interested, 
md  most  actively  engaged.  He  not  only  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  it 
iras  a  genuine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  he  looked  with  more  indulgence 
ipon  some  erratic  manifestations  connected  with  it,  than  his  venerable  col- 
Issgoe,  and  some  other  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  school.  With  a  heart 
yvorflowing  with  gratitude,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  towards  the  close 
3f  his  ministry,  that,  '*  since  the  year  1740,  more  people  had  sometimes 
yomue  to  him  in  concern  about  their  souls  in  one  week,  than  in  the  preceding 
twonty-four  years  of  his  ministry." 

In  1736,  Mr.  Cooper  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Breck,  at  Springfield,  and  was  Moderator  of  the  Council  by  which  he  was 
ordained.  Mr.  Breck  was  accused  by  the  Hampshire  Association  of  hold- 
ing several  heretical  doctrines ;  but  he  so  far  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
Boston  ministers  of  his  substantial  orthodoxy,  that  three  of  them  (of 
irhom  one  was  Mr.  Cooper)  consented  to  be  of  the  council  that  was 
called  to  ordain  him.  This  council  convened,  October  7,  1735.  In 
As  midst  of  the  investigation  of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
igainst  Mr.  Breck,  three  justices  came  from  Northampton,  and,  at 
the  instance  of  the  disaffected  in  Springfield  and  their  advisers, 
rigned  a  warrant  '*  to  apprehend  that  part  of  the  council  that  did  not 
bdmig  to  the  county  of  Hampshire."  The  warrant,  however,  was  not 
served ;  though  Mr.  Breck  himself  was  apprehended,  while  in  the  act  of 
replying  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  council,  and  taken  to 
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Oonneetieat  '*  to  answer  to  snoli  things  as  shonU  }m  oIjmM  Vlnik^  It      - 
was  detained,  however,  only  for  a  single  day.    The  oomdi,  dHrMlf      1 5 
on  the  next  Sabbath,  from  the  pnlpit,  a  result,  **  advising  tha  Hist  shM      ■  ^ 
in  Springfield  to  continue  their  regards  to  lum,*'  adjourned  for  ten  jkji, 
then  to  meet  in  Boston.    The  General  Oonrt,  having  taken  eqpuiws  of 
the  business,  upon  a  complunt  of  the  parish,  finally  decided  tiiai  tlw  eoanl       \i 
was  regularly  constituted ;  and  the  ordination  aooordingly  look  fdaoe  oi  Ae 
26th  of  January.    It  was  the  occasion  of  a  long'oontroveny,  and  OMrf 
the  pamphlets  produced, — and  a  very  spirited  and  able  one  too,  was  aid  to 
have  been  from  the  pen  of  Cooper.    There  was,  periiaps,  not  a  more  deoilei 
Calvmist  in  the  Commonwealth  than  he,  and  yet  he  was  a  staimeh  adreaste 
for  religious  liberty. 

The  Rev.   Jonathan  Ashley  of  Deerfield,   having  been  invited  hj  Mr. 
Cooper  to  occupy  his  pulpit  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at  Boatoa,  in  174S, 
preached  a  sermon  on  '*  the  great  duty  of  Charity,"  which  wi 
published,  and  which   Mr.    C.   considered   as  contuning  some  unw* 
reflections  upon  the  late  revival,  or  at  least  upon  the  instramenkality 
which  it  had  been  carried  forward.    He  imme^tely  expressed  his  dBsssn 
firom  the  views  contained  in  the  sermon,  through  one  of  the  newspapera;  ni 
this  drew  from  Mr.  Ashley  a  spirited  reply ;  and,  for  several  montiis, 
vigorous  newspaper  and  pamphlet  controversy  was  kept  np.    It  aeems 
have  been,  on  all  hands,  a  profitless  concern,  and  the  only  tUng  about  it 
which  the  best  portion  of  the  community  approved,  was  its  terminatiott. 

Mr.  Cooper's  labours  were  continued  without  interruption  or 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.     He  died  of  apoplexy,  Deeember  12,  17 
aged  forty-nine, — having  been  unwell  a  week  before,  bat  not  alarmingly  i 
till  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  decease.    The  Sabbath  after  the  fimeral 
Sewall  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Colman  in  the  afternoon ; 
which,  '*  the  rest  of  the  ministers  followed  in  course  preaching  with 
affection.** 

Dr.  Colman  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  foneral  sermon : — 

''  I  am  a  witness  to  his  early,  serious  and  steadv  inclinations  to  senre  God  and  hi 

generation,  by  his  holy  will,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  that,  fn  his  chfldhood.^ 
6  was  in  this  a  Timothy,  that  he  knew  the  Holy  Scripture  and  studied  hisBibley 
he  might  be  made  wise  unto  salvation.    On  the  day  that  he  heard  the  first  se: 
that  was  preached  in  this  house,  being  then  but  seven  years  old,  hesethlmaelf  to  . 
Uko  me,  as  soon  as  he  came  home;  and  I  onght  to  thank  GJod,  if  I  have  served 
way  to  the  forming  him  for  his  since  eminent  pulpit  services,  and  in  particular 
method  of  preaching  Christ  and  Scripture:  so  a  torch  may  be  lighted  at  a  IkrtiiL^,,,^ 
candle.    •    •    •    His  profiting  at  school  and  College  was  remarkable,  like  Ms  dfU — 
gent  study.    *    *    *    He  came  out  at  once  to  a  very  great  degree,  a  perraet  proaoiwr 
when  he  first  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  Cambridge,  as  President  Leverett  at  tlie  Ub 
observed  to  me.    •    •    •    With  what  light  and  power  (by  the  help  of  God)  be 
since  continued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  grace,  with  the  laws  and  motives  of 
Gk>spel,  is  known  to  you  all.   *    *    *    *    His  sermons  wore  well  studied,  smelt  < 
lamp,  and  told  us  liow  well  his  head  and  heart  had  been  labouring  for  us  fW>m 
to  week :  and  how  intent  his  mind  and  desire  was,  so  to  speak  to  us  in  the  name  v 
God  and  from  his  oracles,  as  might  best  inform  onr  minds,  strike  onr  aflfbctionty  an 
enter  into  our  consciences.    But  when  he  led  us  in  prayers  and  supplicatioaiy  praise 
and  thanksgivings  to  God,  in  one  administration  and  another,  more  especially  of  th» 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament, — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  then  hia  emi 
nence  appeared  in  such  a  flow,  propriety  and  fUlness,  as  could  not  but  often  aurprir 
the  intelligent  worshipper,  and  bear  away  the  spiritual  and  truly  devout,  as  on  angeli 
wings  towards  Ueaven.    He  came  near  to  the  throne  and  filled  his  mouth  with  argn 
ments.    •    •    •    •    In  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  he  was  like  Phineas,  a  fkithftd 


er  of  sin  and  earnest  to  make  atonement  for  it.  *  *  *  He  neither  tougbt  aloffT  d 
men,  nor  feared  the  faces  of  a  multitude,  nor  did  the  contempt  of  ftmOles  tenSy  Urn 
he  was  endowed  and  fbrmed  to  lead   advise  and  execute*  and  indeed  was  not 
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tarned.    He  thought,  Jndgcd  and  fixed,  and  then  it  was  hard  to  move  hlxn.    God 
pfeaaed  greatly  to  own  his  ministry,  public  and  private,  for  saving  good  to  souls,  and 

KTe  htm  many  seals  of  it,  more  especially,  (as  he  judged,)  of  late  years, — iu  whom 
had  much  Joy,  and  they  a  vast  honour  and  reverence  for  him.  *  *  *  lie  is 
Sne  from  ns  in  the  prime  of  life  and  nsefhlness,  while  his  strength  wa»firm,  prom- 
Dg  many  years  more  of  service.  •  •  •  •  i  can  tnily  say  (as  I  said  iu  tears 
over  the  dear  remains  on  the  day  of  its  interment,)  that,  had  I  the  like  confidence  of 
mj  own  actual  readiness  to  be  offered,  I  had  much  rather,  for  your  sake  and  the 
chnrchcs'  through  the  land,  have  chosen  to  die  in  his  stead,  might  he  have  lived  to  my 
jrears,  and  served  on  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Mr.  Cooper  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Judith  Sewall ;  his 
Mcond  was  Mary  Foye.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three  sons,  the  second 
of  whom,  Satnutlf  succeeded  him  in  his  pastoral  charge.  By  his  second  mar- 
riage there  was  one  daughter,  who  was  bpm  after  his  death. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Cooper's  publications: — A  Sermon  on  the 
incomprchensiblcncss  of  Qod,  1714.  A  Sermon  to  young  people,  1716. 
A  Tract  defending  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  1721.  A  Sermon  address- 
ed to  young  people  on  a  day  of  prayer,  1723.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
John  Corey,  172G.  A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  on  the  blessedness  of 
the  tried  saint,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  early  piety,  1728.  A  Scnuon  on  the 
renlity,  extremity,  and  absolute  certainty  of  hell  torments,  1732.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Tuyler,  1732.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Moses  Abbot,  1734.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Robert  Breck, 
1786.  A  Sermon  on  winter,  1737.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Key. 
Peter  Thacher,  1739.  The  doctrine  of  Predestination  unto  life  vindicated 
in  four  sermons,  1740.  (Reprinted  in  London  1765,  and  in  Boston  1804.) 
Uection  Sermon,  1740.  A  Sermon  from  Luke  xvii.,  34,  35,  36,  1741. 
Two  Sermons  preached  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1741.  A  Preface  to 
Kdwards*  sermon  on  the  trial  of  the  spirits,  1741. 
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PETER  CLARK.* 

1716—1768. 

PsTER  Clark  was  a  son  of  Uriah  Clark,  and  was  bom  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  about  the  year  1093.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1712.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1716,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  minister 
Of  Salem  village,  (now  Danvers);  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1717,  he  was 
regularly  constituted  such,  having  a  settlement  of  £90,  and  a  salary  of  £90, 
With  the  parsonage. 

Perhaps  nothing  occurred  during  Mr.  Clark's  ministry  that  gave  him 
niorc  distinction  tlian  the  celebrated  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  1757,  the  Rev. 
8amiiel  Webster t  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 


•  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem. — Barnanl's  Fun.  Serm. 


Civmn  Point,  ITAO;  a  Sennon  at  the  ordination  of  Samnd  Webiitcr,  Jr.,  1772;  [who  was  ^rn  at 
StflibiiiT,  Mmb.;  was  gradnatcd  at  Harvard  CoUegc  \n  17«2;  wan  ofdalne<l  at  Temple,  N.H., 
Qm.  »,  1771;  anddic«l    Aiisjurt  4,  1777,  aged  thirty-font.]  Two  b'eniions  upon  mfant  baptism, 
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entiiledt.**A  Wmter  eYeiiing*so<mTenati0niqpo&  Ike  dootriMof 
between  a  minieier  and  three  of  hie  neighboon,  aeeidenteDy  ael,^  4bii  t<H(l 
Olark  repUed  to  this  in  a  lai^e  pamphlet  ooajtaining  aaelabomto  Uttmm  i. 
the  doctrine  agunst  Mr.  Webeter'i  objeotiona,  with  a  lughlj  emMMiiditMy 
pre&ce  from  the  Bev.  Messn.  Joseph  Sewall,  Thomae  Priiiee»  Saonel  PhU* 
lips,  Thomas  Foxqroft  and  Ebeneier  Pemberton*  After  lb.  01ack'»  amtmm 
was  sent  to  the  press,  he  reoeiyed  an  anonymona  eammnnifratiiWi  liathadi^ 
in  the  main  the  positions  assnmed  by  Mr.  Webster, — to  whioh  ha  feplied  m 
a  pretty  long  Appendix  to  the  same  pamphlet.  Mi.  Webeter  now  iasMd  a 
defence  of  his  first  publication  nnderthe  tiidei — ^**The  Winter  eTeniDg  MB- 
yersation  vindicated ;"  and  this  was  answered  liy  the  Ber.  Joseph  BeDaay. 
The  next  publication  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'Fair  play  to  the  miniaiSB 
who  recommended  Mr.  Clark's  work,  and  a  Letter  to  Mr.  WebBter«  by  the 
Rev.  Edmund  March.t"  Then  came  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  CRuolea  Ohiaan 
"  The  opinion  of  one  that  has  perused  the  Summer  morning's  oonTenatkn, 
&c.;  and  to  this  Mr.  Clark  replied  in  "Remarks  on  a  late  pamphlet  enti- 
tled, &c.;  detecting  and  correcting  the  mistakes  of  that  writer ;  in  a  Letter 
to  a  friend."  In  1760,  Mr.  Olark  concluded  the  oontroversy  by  pnhBshJBg 
"  A  Defence  of  the  principles  of  the  '  Summer  morning's  eonversation'  eon- 
oeming  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  against  the  exceptions  of  the  anttor 
of  the  'Winter  evening's  conversation  vindioated.' "  The  controversy  was 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  spirit  and  ability ;  and  those  wlui  dis- 
sented most  earnestly  from  Mr.  Clark's  views,  must  have  admitted  that  he 
defended  them  with  no  ordinary  skill. 

In  addition  to  the  pamphlets  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Olark  pubUshed  the 
following : — A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Jennison,t  1728.  A 
Sermon  at  the  Lecture  in  Boston,  entitled,  "  The  sinner's  prayer  for  convert- 
ing grace;  or  the  need  of  Divine  aid  for  his  conversion,"  1784.  Scripture 
grounds  of  the  baptism  of  Christian  infants  asserted  and  defended  in  a  Let- 
ter, together  with  a  larger  vindication  of  the  subject  and  mode  of  baptism 
against  Mr.  Walton,  1735.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1736.  Election 
Sermon,  1739.  Two  Fast  Sermons,  entitled  "  The  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host  appearing  with  his  sword  drawn,"  1740-41.  A  Sermon  at  Topsfidd, 
1743.  A  Sermon  at  Watertown,  entitled  *'  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,"  1743.  Convehtion  Sermon,  1745.  A  Discourse  to 
enlisted  men,  entitled  '^  A  word  in  season,"  1755. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Deborah  Hobart  of  Bndntree,  November  8, 
1719.  She  died  February  28,  1765,  in  her  sixty-third  year.  They  had 
seven  children, — five  sons  and  two  daughters.  William^  one  of  the  aona, 
was  bom  July  22,  1740 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1759 ; 
became  an  Episcopal  clergyman — officiated  at  Quincy  in  1767,  and  the  next 
year  went  to  England  for  orders  ;  was  accounted  a  refugee,  and  received  a 
pension  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain ;  returned  to  this  country 
after  the  peace,  and  died  November  4,  1815,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 


1^73 ;  The  miaeTy  and  duty  of  an  oppreased  and  endaved  people :  a  Fast  Sennon,  1774;  

kah'f  proposals  considered,  in  a  Sermon  at  Groton,  preached  at  the  desire  of  the  offieen  of  tbe 
companies  of  minute  men  in  that  town,  1775;  Election  Sermon,  1777;  The  Uenedncn^of  tkoM 
that  die  in  the  Lord:  a  Diaooarse  at  the  interment  of  the  Bev.  John  Tooker,  D.  D..  Newbar. 
1792.  *  ^* 

t  Edmvjid  March  wasa  naUve  of  Newhary;  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  GoUeKC  in  172S;  was 
ordained  minister  of  Amesbmy  the  same  year;  and  died  March  6,  1791,  aged  eighty-eight. 

1  William  Jbumisor  was  gradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724;  was  ordained  pastor  of  th* 
Eart  ehonh  in  Salem,  May  22,  1728 ;  was  dismined  Dec.  27,  1 786 ;  and  diod  Sn  17607ik«d  iftr- 
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Hr.  Olark  died  in  June,  1768,  and  his  faneral  sennon  was  preached  bj 
ihe  ReT.  Thomas  Baniard  of  Salem.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

"  In  piiyste  life,  not  only  his  own  family,  but  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his 
loquaintanoe,  were  witnesses  of  his  exemplary  piety,  the  gravity,  the  heavenly-mind- 
idDeia,  which  gave  grace  and  beauty  to  that  rational  and  instructive  strain  which 
rendered  his  conversation  so  agreeable  and  advantageous.  Such  was  his  plainness, 
Us  fidelity,  snch  the  opinion  in  general  of  him,  that  perhaps  scarcely  has  one  minister 
B  this  age  commanded  such  universal  veneration ;  scarce  a  face  that  an  hardened 
ifamer  more  shrank  fVom  than  his;  from  the  advice  of  none  did  a  disconsolate  mind  go 
nore  calmed  and  content,  nor  did  the  balm  of  consolation  distil  more  gently  fVom  any 
iOBgne. 

'QkJ  a  friend  and  companion,  (for  he  was  such  to  a  great  degree  of  meekness  and 
affability,)  he  was  very  pleasant  and  profitable.  Ho  considered  this  as  God's  world. 
lad  men  as  instruments  of  his  providence,  beyond  the  designs  of  which,  they  could 
lot  pass.  But  it  was  especially  his  delight  to  discourse  on  the  things  of  God  and  reli- 
(km. 

"It  was  in  the  public  labours  of  the  ministry,  that  Mr.  Clark  most  eminently  shone. 
BEe  was  eminent  among  his  brethren,  for  at  least  these  forty  years  past.  Having  avail- 
ed himaelf  of  the  advantages  of  education,  by  applying  diligently  to  sacred  studies, 
ud  indulging  an  inquisitive  genius,  not  only  in  ancient  but  modern  learning,  of  which 
Ast  he  was  very  fond,  enquiring  after  and  reading  all  new  books  of  any  note  which 
»me  in  his  way;  by  these  means  sanctified  and  blessed,  he  became  a  very  accom- 
plished  Divine.  And  as  he  was  engaged  in  his  work,  his  manner  showed  that  his 
rhole  soul  was  in  it.  Hence  there  was  in  it  the  encrgv  of  Boanerges,  when  he 
ienounced  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  on  the  impenitent,  and  the  pathos  of  a  Barnabas, 
rlien  he  invited  sinners  to  Christ  that  they  might  live.  He  was  much  courted  to 
praach  about  his  neighbourhood,  and  often  to  crowded  auditories,  which  was  indeed  a 
|Dod  symptom  on  the  people;  for  there  was  nothing  enthusiastic,  nothing  meanly 
satching  their  passions,  which  would  draw  them,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 
the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  His  style  was  pure,  nervous  and  clear, 
Dool  or  pathetic,  as  his  sul^ject  required,  and  by  means  of  his  conversing  much  with 
the  best  modern  authors,  more  elegant  and  pleasing  to  the  politer  world  than  that  of 
DOSt  of  his  equals  in  age." 


"♦♦■ 


EDWARD  HOLYOKE  * 

1716—1769. 

Edward  Holyoke  was  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family.  The  first 
of  his  paternal  ancestors  who  came  to  this  country,  was  Edward  Holyoke, 
irho  emigrated  from  Tam worth,  on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire  and 
Staffordshire,  in  England,  in  1638 ;  and  resided,  first  at  Lynn,  and  after- 
murds  at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  the 
fear  1690,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Elizur  Holyoke,  who  was, 
for  several  years,  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  North  Grammar  School  in  Boston,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1705.  He  was  chosen  a 
Fator  in  the  College  in  1712,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  the  next 
fear  ;  in  both  of  which  offices  he  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  honour. 
Having  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  and  received  license  to  preach,  he 
was  employed  in  the  early  part  of  1716,  as  a  candidate,  by  the  church  in 
Harblehead,  who  were  desirous  of  settling  a  colleague  with  their  aged  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever  ;  but,  as  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
mother  candidate,  Mr.  John  Barnard,  a  respectable  minority  withdrew  and 

•iimMm'0  Fmi.  Serm.— Feirae'i  Hist.  Hmtt.  Coll.— Qiuiu^'i  do.— Baoa'i  Hift.  Dtat.  al 
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• 
formed  a  Second  ohurch,  of  wjiich  Mr.  Holjoke  was  inriiadio 
pastor.  He  accepted  their  inyitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  S&th  of  AfAd 
the  same  year.  Here  he  continued  to  officiate,  to  the  great  aooeptanee  of  Ui 
congregation,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  for  twenty-one  yean. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Wadsworth  in  1737,  iha  attention  of  tbe 
Corporation  of  Harvard  College  was  directed  towards  Mr.  Holyoko,  u  a 
suitable  person  to  succeed  him ;  but,  when  they  came  to  a  ballot,  their  Totoi 
were  equally  divided  between  him  and  anotiier  candidate, — supposed  by 
President  Quincy  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gee  of  Boston.  They 
subsequently  made  choice  of  the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  muustsr  of  Bratik 
street  church,  Boston ;  but  he  declined.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Marblehead  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
in  the  manner  related  by  Dr.  Eliot.  According  to  this  writer,  who  reCns 
to  a  manuscript  in  his  possession,  as  his  authority, — "  Father  Barnard  says 
that  he  went  to  Grovemor  Belcher,  and  asked  him  why  they  chose  one  Bo^ 
ton  minister  after  another,  and  neglected  the  man  who  was  most  qualified  to 
fill  the  chair  of  the  Seminary, — ^his  worthy  brother,  Holyoke.  EQs  Exod- 
lency  answered  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  if  he  were  assured  of  his 
orthodoxy,  but  suspicions  had  been  spread  of  his  being  liberal  in  his  senti- 
ments. He  told  him  that  he  was  more  acquidnted  with  him  than  any  other 
person,  and  he  know  him- to  be  sound  in  the  faith."  Either  in  oonseqnenes 
of  this  communication,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  Corporation  soon  elect- 
ed Mr.  Holyoke  President,  by  a  unanimous  vote;  and  shortly  after,  the 
choice  was  unanimously  approved  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  Overseers.  Mr. 
Holyoke,  in  due  time,  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment, — the 
Qencral  Court  having  agreed  to  pay  to  his  Society  at  Marblehead  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  **  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister  there."  His  induction  to  the  Presidential  chair  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  September,  1737. 

President  Holyoke  was  something  more  than  a  spectator  of  the  great 
Whitefieldian  controversy.  On  Whitefidd's  first  vbit  to  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1740,  the  Pj|sident  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  favourably 
inclined  towards  him,  tboucrh  not  without  some  misgivings  in  respect  to 
what  he  deemed  a  tendency  to  extravagance.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
expressed  himself  in  his  Convention  sermon,  in  1741,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

*'  It  doubtless  becomes  me  in  the  public  station  I  hold,  to  make  examination  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  these  respects  in  the  School  of  the  prophets,  for  that  fhnn 
thence  proceed  those  streams,  which  we  trust  will  make  glad  the  city  of  God;  but  if 
the  Fountain  be  corrupt,  the  streams  will  doubtless  be  foul  and  impure:  Wherefore 
I  am  glad  I  can,  from  my  own  examination  of  things,  assure  tliis  venerable  audience 
this  day,  that  that  Society  hath  not  deserved  the  aspersions  which  have  of  lat«  been 
made  upon  it,  either  as  to  the  principles  there  prevalent,  or  to  the  books  there  read; 
and,  though  such  as  have  given  out  a  disadvantageous  report  of  us.  in  thesQ  respects, 
I  doubt  not,  have  done  it  in  a  godly  jealousy  for  the  churches  of  Christ,  Tvhich  are 
supplied  from  us,  yet,  (blessed  be  God,)  they  are  at  least  mistaken  herein:  Nor  has 
that  Society  been  in  so  happy  a  state  as  to  these  tilings  from  the  time  that  I  first  was 
acquainted  with  the  principles  there,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  space  of  four  or 
Ave  and  thirty  years  at  least,  as  it  is  at  this  day." 

In  his  journal  of  September  24,  1740,  which  was  afterwards  published, 
Whitefield  makes  the  following  entry : — 

*'  Went  this  morning  to  see  and  preach  at  Cambridge,  the  chief  College  for  training 
up  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  all  New  England.  It  has  one  President,  four  Tutors, 
upwards  of  one  hnndred  students.  It  is  scarce  as  big  as  one  of  our  least  Colleges  in 
Oxford,  and  as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  some  who  well  knew  the  state  of  it,  not  far 
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nnirior  io  oar  Universities  in  piety  and  trup  godliness.  Tutors  neglect  to  pray  with 
sna  ezamiue  the  hearts  of  their  pupils.  Discipline  is  at  too  low  an  ebb.  Bad  books 
are  become  fashionable  among  them.  Tillotson  and  Clark  are  read,  instead  of  Shep- 
trdy  Stoddard,  and  such  like  evangelical  writersi  and  therefore  I  chose  to  preach  (Vom 
tbeae  words, — '  We  are  not  as  many  who  corrupt  the  word  of  God  j'  and  in  the  conclu- 
irion  of  my  sermon,  I  made  a  close  application  to  Tutors  and  students." 

On  the  19th  of  NoYcmber  of  the  same  year,  he  writes, — 

"  As  for  the  Universities,''  [Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges,]  '*  I  believe  it  maybe  said, 
their  light  is  now  become  darkness,— darkness  that  may  be  felt;  and  is  complained  of 
hj  the  most  godly  ministers." 

After  the  publication  of  this  journal,  a  strong  prejudice  was  awakened 
agaiiiBt  Whitefield  in  many  circles,  and  especially  among  the  government  of 
Harrard  College.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  1744,  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
liahed  entitled,  *'  The  Testimony  of  the  President,  Professors,  Tutors  and 
Hebrew  instructor,  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oeorge  Whitefield  and  his  conduct.'*  It  was  signed  by  all  the  resident 
iniftraotoni,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  President,  by  whom  the  pamphlet 
wai  probably  written.  They  declare  Whitefield  to  be  *^an  enthusiast,  a 
eeiiBorious,  uncharitable  person,  and  a  deluder  of  the  people;"  and  condemn 
him  abo,  '*both  as  an  extempore  and  an  itinerant  preacher."  Among  the 
inttanoes  of  his  censoriousness  and  slander,  are,  say  they,  **the  reproachful 
reflections  upon  the  Society,  which  is  immediately  under  our  care ;  where 
are  observable  his  rashness  and  his  arrogance,"  &c.  They  conclude  by  say- 
ing,— **  We  would  earnestly,  and  with  all  due  respect,  recommend  it  to  tlic 
Rey.  pastors  of  these  churches  of  Christ,  to  advise  with  each  other  in  their 
lereral  Associations,  and  consider  whether  it  bo  not  high  time  to  make  a 
hiand  against  the  mischiefs,  which  we  have  hero  suggested  as  coming  upon 
the  churches."  Whitefield  made  a  reply  to  this  pamphlet,  which,  though  part- 
ly apologetic,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  government  of  the  College ;  and 
tecordingly,  Professor  Wigglesworth  made  an  able  and  earnest  rejoinder,  to 
vhich  was  appended  a  letter  from  President  Ilolyoke,  in  which  he  animad- 
Terta,  with  no  little  severity,  upon  some  of  Whitcfield's  remarks  in  respect 
to  certain  alleged  incongruities  between  the  **  Convention  Sermon"  and  the 
"Testimony." 

The  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard  College  was  founded  by  a  legacy  from 
be  Hon.  Paul  Dudley,  who  died  in  January,  1751.  The  four  subjects 
rhich  the  will  specifies,  are  Natural  Religion,  llevealed  Religion,  the  Cor- 
aptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Validity  of  Presbyterian  ordina- 
Lon.  The  person  designated  by  the  will  to  deliver  the  first  lecture  was 
^resident  Holyoke.  Ue  fulfilled  the  appointment,  but  refused  the  lecture 
3r  publication. 

President  Holyoke  retained  his  faculties  of  both  body  and  mind  in  unusu- 
1  vigour,  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1768,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disease,  which  quickly  prostra- 
ed  Lis  energies,  and  left  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was  able  to  walk 
kbout,  until  about  ten  days  before  his  death;  but,  after  that,  was  entirely 
confined  to  his  bed.  He  manifested  great  peace  of  mind  in  the  prospect  of 
lie  departure,  and  died  June  1,  1769,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
.be  thirty-second  of  his  Presidentship.  At  his  funeral,  an  oration  in  Latin 
wus  pronounced  by  Professor  Stephen  Sewall  ;*  and  on  the  succeeding  Sab- 

•STEPHEKSEWALLwasa  native  of  York,  Me.;  was  graduated  at  llanrnrd  CollepiQl761; 
WM  inttitoted  Professor  of  llobrew  and  other  Oriental  languages  in  1765;  oontinaed  in  the  Pro- 
KMonhip  till  1785;  and  died  July  23,  1^04,  aged  serenty-one. 
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bith,  two  diflcoaniea  in  reference  to  his  death  wws  pmM^ad  bj  thi  Ifr. 
Nathaniel  Appleton ;  all  of  whioh  were  pnUiahad. 

President  Holyoke  published  an  Election  Sennoii,  1786 ;  a  Serawi  it 
the  ordination  of  J.  Diman,*  1737;  Oonvention  Sermon,  1741;  Annrar 
to  Whitefield,  1744. 

President  Holyoke  was  married  to  a  descendant  of  John  BogoBi  the 
martyr  of  Smithfield,  who  survived  him.  He  waa  the  &ther  of  eight  child* 
ren,  the  second  of  whom,  and  the  eldest  son,  was  Edward  Augustutt  who 
was  bom  at  Marblehead  in  1728 ;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  -Oolhga  in 
1746 ;  became  an  eminent  physician,  and  died  at  Salem,  Manh  81, 18S9, 
aged  one  hundred  years.  He  had  been  a  praotiaing  physioiaD  mSalm 
seventy  nine  years.  He  enjoyed,  during  his  long  life,  almost  nmBtempted 
health.  On  his  centennial  anniversary,  August  18,  1828,  about  Mtj  nsdi- 
cal  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  Salem  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  whMi  he 
appeared  among  them  in  great  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  smoked  his  pipe 
with  them  at  the  table,  and  gave  an  appropriate  toast.  He  was  reBunkaUe 
for  his  abstemious  habits,  his  cheerful  disposition,  and  his  virtuous  Ufe. 

I  once  had  a  somewhat  particular  conversation  in  respect  to  the 
of  President  Holyoke,  with  the  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  who  knew  lum 
having  graduated  under  him  in  1759.     He  stated  that  he  was  a  penoB  of 
fine  commanding  presence,  and  united  great  dignity  with  great  urbanitj  i 
his  manners.     In  conversation,  as  well  as  in  public  discourse,  he  spoke 


fluency  and  appropriateness,  and  yet  without  any  appearance  of  ostentation 
In  his  government  of  the  College  he  was  mild,  but  yet  firm  and  efficient-^ 
On  the  whole,  he  considered  him  as  admirably  qualified  to  be  at  the  head 
a  College. 

Dr.  Appleton  in  one  of  the  sermons  preached  on  the  Sabbath  after  Presi* 
dent  Holyoke's  funeral,  says, — 

**  Ho  was  a  faithful  man,  as  he  was  a  man  of  faith,  and  found  in  the  fkitk  of 
Gospel,  and  went  high  and  deep  in  the  doctrines  of  grace.    His  thoughts  ran  i 
much  in  the  same  channel  with  the  blessed  Apostle:  ii.  Tim.  i.,  0, — '  Who  hath  saved 
and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  o^ 
purpose  and  grace  which  was  given  us  in  Jesus  Christ  before  tho  world  began  ;*  fh 
which  words,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  gave  us  one,  if  not  more  discourses,  some  yea 
ago.    But  whilst  he  maintained  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  Grod  in  our  salvation 
he  was  zealous  of  good  works;  and  no  man  more  set  against  an  intellectual  faith;  fo^f^  ' 
knowing  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  he  applied  hfrasolf  diligently  to  the  vrionu^  "_} 
duties  of  Christianity.    He  was  in  his  constitution  active,  and  from  principle  dispoeei 
to  do  good  works  of  various  kinds.    Idleness  and  sloth  was  an  abomination  to  him 
so  that  he  took  care  to  fill  up  his  time  with  some  usefVil  service  or  other;  some  for  th 

health  of  his  body,  others  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind;  some  for  the  gratliyint^ 

a  particular  genius,   and  others  for  tho  accommodating  his  fiunily  or  for  ue  publie=^* 
good." 

•  Jambs  Dim  an  wu  a  native  of  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  was  gradaated  at  Harvard  OdUeM  la  ITM 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Salem,  May  11, 1737 ;  and  died  Oot.  8, 1788,  aged  o^ity 
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BENJAMIN  LORD,  D.  D  * 

1716—1784. 

Benjamin  Lord,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Lord,  was  born  at 
Sajbrook,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1693.  His  father  died  in  1714,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  leaving  seven  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  eldest.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1714,  and  was  a  Tutor  in  that  institution  two 
years, — ^from  1715  to  1717.  During  the  period  of  his  tutorship,  he  studied 
theology,  and  was,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  a  licensed  preacher ;  for,  in  the 
aurly  part  of  1716,  he  was  preaching  as  a  candidate  at  Norwich.  In  June 
of  that  year,  the  town  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek  divine 
direction  in  respect  to  giving  him  a  call ;  and  shortly  after  this,  he  was 
brited  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  become  their  minister,  **  with  the  offer  of 
CI 00  per  annum  for  salary,  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage  lands,  and  wood 
(ufficient  for  his  use  to  be  dropped  at  his  door,  provided  he  settle  himself 
rithout  charge  to  the  town."  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained 
f^ovember  20,  1717.  Previous  to  this,  the  town  had  been  greatly  divided 
n  reference  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  ;t  but  both  parties 
mited  so  entirely  in  Mr.  Lord,  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  tell 
rhich  was  the  most  friendly  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the 
ilmrch  formally  renounced  the  Say  brook  Platform. 

About  the  year  1720,  there  arose  a  fanatical  sect  in  the  county  of  New 
[jondon,  called  Rogerenes^  from  John  Rogers  their  leader,  who  regarded  it  as 
lieir  peculiar  mission  to  destroy  priestcraft,  and  to  abolish  what  they  called 
lie  idolatry  of  Sunday,  With  a  view  to  this,  they  travelled  about  the 
muntry  in  small  particH,  and  entered  various  places  of  public  worship,  in  a 
rade  and  boisterous  manner, — sometimes  engaging  in  different  kinds  of 
nannal  labour,  in  order  to  disturb  and  break  up  the  religious  services.  Some 
it  these  unwelcome  visits  were  paid  to  Mr.  Lord's  congregation ;  but  he 
ilways  met  them  with  as  much  gentleness  and  kindness  as  the  nature  of  the 
SAse  would  admit.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  meeting 
boase,  Rogers  himself  approached  him,  accosting  hhn,  after  his  usual  man- 
ner, in  a  tone  of  vulgar  abuse  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  porch,  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  displayed  a  majestic  wig, — the  miserable  creature  who  followed  him, 
eiied  out  in  a  loud  voice,  *' Benjamin,  Benjamin,  dost  thou  think  that  they 
wear  white  wigs  in  Heaven?"  Mr.  Lord  immediately  passed  along,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  insult. 

He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  several  in  connection  with  his  own  labours.  The  first  of 
^ese  occurred  as  early  as  17-21.  In  1735,  the  report  which  he  heard  of 
the  remarkable  state  of  things  in  the  church  at  Northampton,  under  the 
ministry  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  led  him  to  make  a  journey  thither,  that  he 
■night  see  for  himself  what  was  passing  ;  add  he  was  deeply  impressed  with 

•  CanlkiM'  Hist,  of  Nonrich.— Allen's  Biog.  Diet. 

t  JoBir  Woodward  was  a  native  of  Dedham,  Man.;  waa  gradnated  at  Harvard  Colleffe  ia 
3693;  was  ordained  at  Norwich,  Dee.  6,  1699;  was  married  in  1703  to  Mrs.  Sarah  RoBweU,  OB 
^vhich  occojiion  **  bouscing  and  lands  "  were  liberally  provided  for  bim  by  tbe  town ;  was  dismia- 
«d  in  consequence  of  a  controversy  in  his  ohureh  retpeeting  the  Saybrook  Platform,  Sept.  I89 
~3716;  after  which,  he  ceased  to  preach  and  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  owned  in  East  Haven, 
^^fhere  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1746. 
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a  conTiotion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  On  hit  ratan,  ftnilwMk 
commenced  among  his  own  people,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  so  &r  m  iailn- 
mentality  was  concerned,  from  hearing  the  report  of  lus  Tint  mi  TTnrfhif 
ton.  In  1740, — the  most  memorablo  period  of  religions  excitement  in  At 
history  of  New  England, — the  minds  of  his  people  were  again  wrought  npoa 
in  a  very  unusual  degree.  He  was  a  lealons  firiend  of  the  rerival  iriikh 
prevailed  at  that  time,  while  yet,  in  common  with  a  large  part  of  the  dmgj 
of  the  day,  he  condemned  the  irregularities  by  which  it  was  attended.  Hk 
ministry,  on  the  whole,  was  an  eminently  sneoessful  one.  At  the  tiM  of 
his  settlement,  his  church  numbered  but  about  thirty  male  monben,  aaiis 
many  females.  Thi^e  hundred  and  thirty  were  admittcfd  in  the  fint  fif^ 
years  of  his  ministry. 

In  1744,  the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  the  ohnroh  had  renoonoed  at  He. 
Lord's  ordination,  was  again  formally  recognised  as  their  mle  of  diiimplinei 
— the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the  members  voting  in  &Yonr.  of  it.  In  eott- 
sequence  of  this,  there  was  a  secession  of  thirty  male  members,  inelndi^g 
one  of  the  deacons,  who  immediately  formed  a  distinct  chnrch,  known  hj 
the  name  of  Separatists.  Other  churches  of  a  similar  description  wen 
soon  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  claiming  generally  a  higbv 
degree  of  purity  than  their  neighbours;  but  diey  gradually  disappcag* 
ed,  till  they  were  all  at  length  merged  in  other  denominations.  Mr.  Laid 
always  treated  the  seceders  from  his  own  church  with  great  respect  and  kind- 
ness,— which  brought  back  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  his  miniatnir 
tions. 

Mr.  Lord  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  in 
1740,  and  held  the  place  tUl  1772.  In  1774,  his  Alma  Mater  confemd 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1767,  he  preached  his  Half-oentury  Benn«ii« 
from  II.  Peter  I.  12-15.  He  was  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  in 
full  possession  of  his  bodily  and  mental  energies.  Eleven  years  afterwards, 
on  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  another  sermon 
of  a  similar  character.  Both  of  theui  breathed  a  truly  patriarchal  spirit, 
and  abounded  in  excellent  counsels ;  and  both  were  published — ^the  latter 
bearing  the  title, — **  The  aged  minister's  solemn  appeal  to  Qod,  and  serious 
address  to  his  people.''  In  1781,  he  preached  a  sixty-fourth  anniversary 
sermon ;  but  it  was  not  published.  From  this  time,  the  infirmities  of  age 
increased  rapidly  upon  him,  and,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  lost  his  eye 
sight.  He,  however,  still  retained,  in  a  good  degree,  his  intellectual  powers, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  continued  to  write  his  sermons  after  a 
manner ;  and,  from  hearing  them  slowly  and  repeatedly  read  to  him  by  a 
grand-daughter,  he  became  so  far  master  of  them,  that  he  could  delivw 
the  substance  of  them  without  much  embarrassment ;  and  some  of  these 
sermons  were  regarded  by  his  people  as  among  the  best  he  ever  preached. 

In  March,  1778,  he  received  as  a  colleague  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Strong,  a  native  of  Coventry,  Conn.  He,  however,  occasionally 
preached  after  this,  and  usually  occupied  a  place  in  the  pulpit,  (being  helped 
up  the  pulpit  stairs,)  by  the  side  of  his  youthful  colleague.  The  last  time 
he  preached  was  about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1784,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  after  having  been  an  ordained  minister 
nearly  sixty-seven  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
James  Cogswell  of  Windham,  from  I.  Cor.  iv.  1,  and  was  published. 
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Dr.  Lord  was  first  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Tay« 
or  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  grand-daughter  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
^itcb.  She  died  January  5,  1748,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age.  He 
ad  five  children  by  this  marriage,  and  none  by  any  other.  Joseph  and 
^hentztr  were  both  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1753,  but  neither  of  them 
bodied  a  profession.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Henry  Tis- 
■le  of  Newport,  R.  I.  She  died  at  New  York,  shortly  after  this  marriage. 
Bs  third  wife  was  Abigail  Hooker  of  Hartford,  who  died  October  4, 1792, 
{ed  eighty-five  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lord's  publications: — A  Sermon  at  the 
rdiiULtion  of  Jabez  Wight,*  1726.  True  Christianity  explained  and 
cposed  ;  wherein  are  some  objections  respecting  conversion,  1727.  Two 
irmons  on  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  1737.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
oston,  entitled  *'  Believers  in  Christ  only  the  true  children  of  God,  and 
im  of  Him  alone,"  1742.  Humble  importunity  and  faith  victorious  over 
t  discouragements  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Plainfield  soon  after  the  remark- 
lie  deliverance  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Wheeler,  &c.,  1743.  God  glorified  in  his 
>rlLS  of  providence  and  grace :  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  the  various 
id  signal  deliverances  that  evidently  appear  to  be  wrought  for  Mercy  Wheeler, 
kely  restored  from  extreme  impotence  and  confinement,  1743.  A  Sermon  on 
•  death  of  his  wife,  1748.  Election  Sermon,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the 
itttli  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Willes,t  Norwich^  1758.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
btion  of  Nathaniel  Whitaker,t  Norwich,  1761.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
m  of  Levi  Hart,  Preston,  1762.  A  Discourse  addressed  to  youth ;  being 
e  substance  of  several  sermons,  1763.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
ilin  Huntington,^  at  Salem,  1763.  Two  Sermons  on  the  important  connec- 
ni  of  time  with  eternity,  1767.  A  Half-century  Discourse,  1769.  A 
^rmon  on  the  parable  of  the  merchant  man,  1772.  A  Sermon Jtt  the  fune- 
1  of  the  Hon.  Hezckiah  Huntington,  New  London,  1773.  A  Sermon  on 
10  character  of  Martha,  1773.  A  Sermon  on  the  eleventh  anniversary 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  1780. 


•  Jabez  Wight  was  bom  in  Dedbaxn,  Moss,  in  1701;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in 
"21 ;  was  settled  as  minister  of  the  Fifth  society  in  Norwich,  Conn.^  in  the  year  1726  ;  and 
•d  in  1782. 

I  Hbvey  Willkb  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1715;  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  Nor- 
liflby  West  Farms,  (now  Franklin,)  Conn.,  Oct.  8,  1718;  was  dismissed  in  oonseqnence  of  a 
Tk^n  in  the  ohnrch  in  respect  to  Church  government  in  1740;  and  died  in  1758. 
^Katbanirl  Whitaker  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1730;  was  settled  for  some 
me  in  New  Jersey;  was  installed  at  Norwich,  (Chelsea)  Conn.,  Feb.  25, 1761;  was  dismissed 
1  170^9  Mid  on  the  28th  of  July  of  the  same  year  was  installed  pastor  of  a  church  at  Salem, 
'mmm* ;  was  dismissed  affain  Feb.  26,  1784,  and,  on  the  10th  of  September  following,  was 
stalled  at  Norridgewoclc,  Me.  From  this  charge  also  ho  was  dismissed  in  1789.  He  was  a 
raabyterian,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  lover  of  controversy.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  Salem 
I  ^Ka  death  of  Wbitefield,  1770 ;  Two  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  1770 ;  Confuta- 
om  of  two  Tracts,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  government  of  the  New  England  churches, 
id  tfate  churches'  quarrel  espoused  by  John  Wise,  1774;  Brief  History  of  the  settlement  of  the 
hivd  cbnrch  in  Salem  in  1769 ;  and  also  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastical 
mneil  in  1784,  1784;  An  antidote  against,  and  the  reward  of  Toryism:  Two  Sermons,  the  one 
t  the  <v)mmencement  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
§  John  Hcntisotos  was  a  son  of  John  Huntington  of  Norwich,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at 
IS  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1759;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  Salem,  Mass., 
«pi.  28,  1763;  and  died  of  consumption  in  his  thirtieth  year,  May  30,  1766.  He  was  mnoh 
'  for  his  talents  and  piety. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  NOTT,  D.  D. 

Fai.vKLiir,  May  2i,  1849. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  I  felt  more  adequate  to  answer  your  inquiries  in  respect 
to  Dr.  Lord;  but  my  great  age,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  my  memory, 
render  it  diilicult  for  me  to  perform  any  service  that  requires  the  use  of  my  pen 
or  carries  uie  back  to  the  past.  I  may  add  that  a  part  of  the  little  that  I  can 
communicate,  I  have  upon  the  testimony  of  others. 

I  remember  Dr.  Lord  as  a  very  aged  man,  when  I  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 
I  never  licard  liim  preach,  though  I  recollect  several  times  to  have  preached  in  bis 
presence.  The  first  time  I  exchanged  with  Mr.  Strong,  who  was  his  colleague, 
after  my  settlement,  1  asked  him  if  it  would  be  safe  to  ask  Dr.  Lord  to  ofier  the 
concluding  prayer.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be  ;  and  I  accordingly  did  ;  and, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  he  prayed  in  a  pertinent  and  edify- 
ing manner. 

In  his  person,  he  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  and  in  his  old  age  he  a 


considerably.  His  countenance  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and  his  manners  engag- 
ing. No  one  could  sec  him  without  being  struck  with  his  remarkably  venerable 
appearance.  His  talents  were  highly  respectable,  as  were  also  his  acquirements  iz 
the  various  branches  of  learning.     He  was  a  close  student  of  Divinity,  and 


not  only  a  firm  believer,  but  an  earnest  defender,  of  the  system  of  faith  whict 
our  Puritan  ancestors  brought  with  them  from  England.  He  was  what 
called  a  strong  Old  Divinity  man,  in  opposition  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins and  others  of  that  school.  He  had  an  uncommon  talent  at  comparing  Scri] 
ture  with  Scripture;  at  expounding  particular  texts  according  to  the  genen^^ 
analogy  of  the  sacred  canon.  His  sermons  were  rich  in  Gospel  tmth,  and  wei 
well  fitted  to  seize  hold  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  His  delivery  was 
and  easy,  and  evinced  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  he 
pensed.  His  prayers  were  remarkably  appropriate  and  simple,  and  seemed 
the  breathings  of  a  spirit  that  lived  in  Heaven  ;  though  they  were  sometimes  coi 
plained  of  as  being  too  long.  In  his  pastoral  intercourse,  he  was  an  example  <^  -f 
dignity,  affability,  affection  and  fidelity.  He  was  universally  beloved  ac^  d 
respected. 

Though  part  of  the  above  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  others,  it  is  authori^t=.y 
so  unquestionable,  that  you  may  rely  on  the  whole  with  perfect  confidence. 
Your  friend  and  brother  in  the  bonds  of  the  ministry, 

SAMUEL  NOTT. 
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NATHANIEL  APPLETON,  D.  D  * 

1717—1784. 

Nathanixl  Applston  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  December  9,  1693.  His 
tber  was  the  Hon.  John  Appleton,  one  of  the  King's  Council,  and,  for 
ore  than  twenty  years,  a  Judge  of  Probate  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  a  man 
'  such  sound  judgment  and  incorruptible  integrity,  that  it  has  been  stated 
iftl  during  his  whole  judicial  career,  there  was  never  an  appeal  from  his 
idgment.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
An  Bogers,  President  of  Harvard  Collie.  He  was  graduated  at  Har< 
lid  College,  when  he  was  a  little  less  than  nineteen,  in  the  year  1712. 
fWr  his  graduation,  his  uncle, — a  wealthy  merchant  in  Boston,  offered  to 
i  him  up  in  trade ;  but,  having  previously  formed  a  purpose  to  enter  the 
iniitry,  he  declinod  the  proposal.  Not  long  after  he  commenced  preach- 
g,  the  church  in  Cambridge  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Bev.  William 
rattle ;  and,  after  preaching  there  a  short  time,  he  received  an  invitation 

•  become  the  pastor.  He  accepted  it  and  was  ordained  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
iTp  1717.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  preached  the  Sermon  and  gave  the  Charge ; 
id  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  gave  the  Kight  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

The  same  year  that  he  was  ordained,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
dlege,  which  office  he  held,  performing  its  duties  with  great  punctuality 
d  ability,  till  1779, — a  period  of  sixty-one  years.  In  1771,  he  received 
mi  hifl  Alma  Mater,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, — an  honour  which 
d  been  previously  conferred  by  that  College  upon  only  one  individual, — 
melj,  Increase  Mather,  about  eighty  years  before. 

Dr.  Appleton^s  usefulness,  during  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was 
newhat  diminished  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  but  did  not  entirely 
ise  until  death  terminated  it.  He  received  the  Bev.  Timothy  Hilliard  as 
I  colleague,  in  1783.     He  died  February  9,  1784,  in  the  ninety-first  year 

hifl  age,  and  the  sixty-seventh  of  his  ministry. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the 
atli  of  President  Leverett,  1724.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
mneis  Foxcroft,  1727.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Cotton,t 
28.  A  Treatise  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man,  1728. 
riillery  Election  Sermon,  1733.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Deerfield,  at  the 
lination  of  John  Sergeant  as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  1735.  A  Scr- 
oll preached  at  Salem  at  the  ordination  of  John  Sparhawk,t  1730.  A 
irmon  on  the  death  of  President  Wadsworth,  1737.     A  Sermon  preached 

Newtown  on  evangelical  and  saving  repentance,  1741.     Two  Discoursca 

*  Holmes*  Hist,  of  Cambridge. — Mam.  Ilist.  Coll.  VII.  and  X. — American  Herald,  Feb. 

,  1784.— IndcFiondent  Chroniclo,  March  4,  1784.— Allen'*  Biog.  Diet.— NcwclP*  Jlifit.  Disc. 
Memoriiil  of  Samuel  Appleton  and  bis  descendants. — MS.  from  William  Newell,  I).  1). 

\  Joi«iAH  CoTTOM  was  a  son  of  the  Kev.  Roland  Cotton  of  8andwicb,  and  great  grandson  of 
I  BeT.  Jobn  Cotton  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Uanrard  CoUchto  in  1722;  was  ordained  at 
OTidenoe,  K.  I.,  Oct.  2;^,  172!^;  was  dismissed;  was  installed  at  Wobum,  July  li>,  1747;  was 
imiased  a  second  time;  was  installed  at  Sardown,  Not.  28,  1759;  and  died  May  27,  1780, 
ed  seventy -eight. 

X  JoHX  SrARHAWK  was  a  son  of  the  Rer.  John  Sparfaawk,  who  was  graduated  at  Uarvard 
Uege  in  lAHtf ;  was  onluined  pastor  of  the  chnroh  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  June  12,  1095;  and  died 
{Mril  29,  1718,  aged  forty-six.  The  son  was  bom  §X  Bristol:  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
|e  in  1731 ;  was  ordained  at  Salem,  Deo.  8,  1730,  and  died  April  .30, 1755,  in  the  forty -second 
mx  of  his  age. 
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entitled  *'  God  and  not  ministers  to  have  the  glory  of  all  success  given 
the  preached  Gospel,*'  1741.     A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  174 
A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  1748.     Discourses  on  R 
mans,  viii.  14,  1743.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Matthew  Bridge, 
1746.     Two  Fast  Discourses  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cour      * 
House  by  fire,   1748.     A  Sermon  on  the  difference  between  a  legal  an< 
eyangelical  righteousness,   1749.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  OUto: 
Peabody,  Jr.  at  Eoxbury,  1750.     Two  Discourses  at  Lexington  on  the 
of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  1752.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Badgert  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Natick,  1753.     A  Sermon  oeoauon 
ed  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  Phipps,  1757.     Dudleian  Lieotare 
1758.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Henry  Flynt,  1760.     A  Th«nk8| 
Sermon  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  1760.     A  Sermon  at  the  Boston 
tore  entitled  ''  Some  unregenerate  persons  not  far  from  the  Kingdom 
God,"  1763.    A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Edward  Wigglesworth,  D.  D.,  1765 
A  Discourse  against  profane  swearing,  1765.   A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  fhi 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1766.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Presiden. 
Holyoke,  1769.     Two  Fast  Sermons,  1770. 

President  Wadsworth  of  Harvard  College,  speaking  of  Mr.  Appletom,  i 
a  Preface  to  his  Treatise  on  **  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  o 
man,"  while  Mr.  A.  was  yet  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  sajB, — 

"  I  have  often  thought  it  a  great  ftironr  not  only  to  the  church  and  town  of  Cam 
bridge,  but  also  to  the  College,  and  therein  to  the  whole  Province,  that  he  is  fixed  E. 
that  public  post  and  station  assigned  by  Providence  to  him." 

James  Winthrop,  Esq.,  who  knew  Dr.  Appleton  well,  says  of  him, — 

"  Ho  was  possessed  of  the  learning  of  his  time.    The  Scriptures  he  read  in  the  or: 
inals.    His  cxi)08ition,  preached  in  course  on  the  Sabbath,  comprehended  the  whol^ 
New  Testament,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  I  believe  Daniel  and  some  of  the  mino^ 
prophets     It  was  chiefly  designed  to  promote  practical  piety;  but,  on  the  prophetl< 
parts,  he  discovered  a  continued  attention,  extent  of  reading  and  depth  of  reeearct^v-    « 
which  coino  to  the  share  of  but  very  few.    He  not  only  gave  the  Protestant  conrtmc     JTI 
tion,  but  that  of  the  Romish  expositors,  in  order  to  pomt  out  the  defects  of  the  latter.  ^^ 

Dr.  Chauncy,  in  a  letter  to  President  Stiles,  written  while  Dr.  Appleto^^^^ 

was  yet  living,  says, — 

"  I  have  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Apploton,  who  is  an  upright,  faithful,  and  exoellen 
preacher,  though  much  wanting  in  correctness,  and  a  man  of  very  considerable  pow 
ers;  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  College  by  his  wise  endeavours  to  promoi 
its  good.     He  deserves  tu  be  remembered  with  honour." 

Dr.  Holmes,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  same  church  with  Dr 
Appleton,  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him  in  his 
of  Cambridge : — 

"  Dr.  Appleton,  if  venerable  for  age,  was  more  venerable  for  his  piety.    His  religion 
like  his  whole  character,  was  patriarchal.    Born  in  the  last  (17th)  century,  and  liv- 

*  Matthew  Bridob  was  a  native  of  Lexington;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Cotlege  In  1T41 
was  ordained  at  Framingham  Feb.  19,  1746 ;  and  died  Sept.  2;1776y  aged  fif^-flve.    H«  pab- 
liibed  a  sermon  at  the  omnation  of  Eliab  Stone,  1761 

t  Stephkn  Badger  was  bom  in  Charlestown  of  humble  parentage,  in  17S5»  and  was  gradoat 
ad  at  Harvard  College  in  1747)    He  spent  bis  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indiana  at  Watirlr^g-    ^' 
where  he  was  ordained,  March  27,  1753,  and  died  August  28,  1808,  aged  seventj-eight  yaaii. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  Discourses  on  Drunkenness,  1774 ;  a  Letter  from  a  pastor  agafaitt  Um 
demand  of  a  confession  of  particular  sins  in  order  to  Church  fellowship;  and  Historioal  and. 
oharacteristio  traits  of  the  American  Indians  in  general,  and  those  of  Natie  in  partieolary  pab- 
lishod  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Mosoacbusetts  Historical   Collections.    The  last  mentioned 
document  is  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  some  of  the  peculiar  tiaits  of  Indian  obaraeter.    It 
states  that  a  good  Christian  Indian,  a  deacon  of  his  ohuroh,  beins  asked  how  it  was  to  ba  ae- 
eoimted  for  that  Indian  youth  virtuously  educated  in  English  famUies  so  often  anbaeqaantly  fall 
into  bad  habits,  replied,  in  his  own  imperfect  English,  ^'Tuclcs  wUl  be  tacks,  for  all  ola  haa 
he  hatohum.'' 
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lag  till  near  the  close  of  this,  (18th)  he  brought  down  with  him  the  habits  of  other 
times.  In  his  dress,  in  his  manners,  in  his  conversation,  in  his  ministry,  he  may  be 
BlaMed  with  the  Puritan  ministers,  of  revered  memory,  who  first  came  to  New  Eng- 
land. Ilis  natural  temper  was  cheerf\il,'  but  hia  habitual  deportment  was  grave. 
Early  consecrated  to  God,  and  having  ;&  fixed  predilection  for  the  ministry,  he  was 
happily  formed,  by  a  union  of  good  sense  with  deep  seriousness,  of  enlightened  zeal 
•rith  consummate  prudence,  for  the  pastoral  ofilce. 

**  lie  preached  the  Gospel  with  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  with  primitive  sim- 

SUcity.  Less  concerned  to  please  than  to  instruct  and  edity,  he  studiously  acconimo- 
ated  his  discourses  to  the  meanest  capacity.  To  this  end  he  frequently  borrowed 
similitudes  from  familiar,  sometimes  A*om  vnlgar,  objects;  but  his  application  of  them 
iras  so  pertinent,  and  hiu  utterance  and  his  air  was  so  solemn,  as  to  suppress  levity 
and  silence  criticism.  *  *  *  *  lie  carefully  availed  himself  of  special  occurren- 
oea,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  whether  affecting  individuals,  families,  his  own 
■ociety,  or  the  community  at  large,  to  obtain  a  serious  attention  to  the  truths  and 
duties  of  religion;  and  his  discourses  on  such  occasions  were  peculiarly  solemn  and 
Impressive.  Vigilantly  attentive  to  the  state  of  religion  in  his  pastoral  charge,  ho 
marked  prevailing  errors  and  sins,  and  pointed  his  admonitions  and  cautions 
■oaintt  them,  both  in  public  and  private,  with  conscientious,  vet  discreet  fidelity. 
The  discipline  of  the  church  he  maintained  with  parental  tenderness  and  pastoral 
authority.  The  committee  for  inspecting  the  manners  of  professing  Christians  appoint- 
od  originally  by  his  desire,  and  iierpetuated  for  many  years  by  his  iufiuence,  evinces 
hifl  care  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  constituted 
orersecr.  So  great  was  the  ascendancy  which  he  gained  over  his  iMsople,  bv  his  dis- 
cretion and  moderation,  by  his  condescension  and  benevolence,  by  his  fidelitv  and 
piety,  that  while  he  lived,  they  regarded  his  counsels  as  oracular ;  and  since  his  death, 
they  mention  not  his  name,  but  with  profound  regard  and  veneration. 

'''His  praise,  not  confined  to  his  own  society,  is  in  all  the  churches  of  New  England. 
In  controversial  and  difficult  cases,  he  was  often  applied  to  for  advice  at  ecclesiastical 
councils.  Impartial,  yet  pacific, — firm,  yet  conciliatory, — he  was  specially  qualified 
fbr  a  counsellor;  and  in  that  character  he  materially  contributed  to  the  unity,  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  churches.  With  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  he  happily  united 
the  innocence  of  the  dove.  In  his  religious  principles,  he  was,  like  all  his  predecessors 
in  the  ministry,  a  Galvinist.  Towards  persons,  however,  who  were  of  difierent  prin- 
ciples, he  was  candid  and  catholic.  *()rthodoxv  and  Charity'  were  his  motto,*  and  ho 
happily  exemplified  the  union  of  both  in  his  ministry  and  his  life.'' 

Dr.  Appleton  was  married,  about  ^o  year  1720,  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Glbbs  of  Watertown.  It  is  a  current  tradition  in  the 
Cunily  that,  while  he  was  wooing  the  lady,  he  happened  to  call  one  day  soon 
after  a  rival  suitor  had  made  his  way  to  her  father's  house,  leaving  his  horse 
fiiatened  near  the  gate.  The  Cambridge  minister,  on  his  arrival,  tied  his 
own  steed  to  the  fence,  and  coolly  unloosed  the  other,  and  with  a  smart 
stroke  of  his  whip  sent  him  off  down  the  street.  He  then  went  into  the 
house  and  told  his  rival  that  he  had  just  seen  a  horse  running  away  at  full 
speed,  and  asked  if  it  was  his.  Whereupon  the  owner  rushed  out  after  his 
stray  beast,  leaving  Dr.  A.  in  possession  of  the  field.  He  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunity,  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted.  Mrs.  Appleton  was 
bom  in  1700,  and  died  in  1771.  They  had  twelve  children;  one  of  whom, 
Nathaniel,  wa.s  born  October  10,  1731 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1749 ;  and  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  a  zealous  patriot  during  the 
Bevolutionary  struggle.  From  an  early  period  of  the  Kevolution  until  his 
death,  lie  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  loans.  He  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  day,  and  distinguished  himself  in  writing 
against  the  slave  trade  from  1766  to  1773.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Walk- 
er ;  his  second  llachael  Henderson.  He  died  in  1798.  Dr.  Appleton  had 
two  daughters  married  to  clergymen, — Mehitahel  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haven 

*ni8  portrait,  taken  by  Copley,  and  said  to  b«  an  excellent  likeness,  represents  him  holding 
a  volume  of  Dr.  WatU*,  entitled  <*  Orthodoxy  and  Charity."  It  wau  rescued  from  the  ftra  in 
Bofton  in  1794,  in  which  Dr.  Appleton's  manuMlipts,  then  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Nathaniel 
Appleton,  Esq.,  were  consumed." 
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of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  and  Margaret  to  Ae  Ber.  iMkm  FNalitt%tf 
HoUiston.    Another  daughter  waa  married  to  Dr.  Iiaae  Baiidi  s 

ble  phjsioian  of  Cambridge. 


-#♦- 


THOMAS  PRINCE,  t 

1717—1768. 

Thomas  Pbincs  was  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel  Prinoe  of  Sandwieht  who 
was  the  son  of  Elder  John  Prince  of  Hull, — who  eame  to  this  oimidffj  h 
1688,  and  settled  first  at  Watertown.  He  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  VUy  15. 
1687,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707.  He  remained  woma 
time  at  the  College  after  his  graduation,  as  a  student  of  Theology;  and 
then  embarked  for  Europe,  and  spent  several  yean  travelling  in  diflhrani 
countries.  These  travels  were  of  great  use  to  him,  in  enlarging  hia  vinwi 
of  men  and  things,  and  in  securing  to  him  many  valuable  aoqnaintaaoesi 
and  much  useful  information,  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  important 
account  in  after  life :  and  yet  he  seems  subsequently  to  have  had  ione 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  his  making  so  extensive  a  toor ;  ftr 
he  says  that  *' when  he  made  reflections  on  this  part  of  his  life,  he  iWTer 
could  see  with  satis&ction  the  reasonableness  and  consisteney  of  it.'' 

During  his  residence  in  P^ngland,  he  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  as  a- 
preacher  at  Combs  in  Suffolk,  and  some  other  places,  and  waa  eameift^ 
requested  to  accept  a  pastoral  charge ;  but  he  declined  on  the  ground  of 
preference  for  his  native  country.     He^rrived  in  Boston,  July  20, 1717, 
an  absence  of  about  seven  years.     It  had  been  his  intention  to  embark 
England  somewhat  earlier  than  he  did,  in  company  with  an  intimate  friend, 
who  actually  sailed  a  short  time  before  him ;  but  the  delay  to  which  he  wi 
subjected  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life, — as  the  ship  in  which  he  waa  to 
sail  was  lost,  and  his  friend  lost  in  it,  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  storma  on 
record.     On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  was  received  with  every  demonatrar 
tion  of  respect  and  kindness,  and  several  churches  fixed  an  eye  upon  hin 
the  hope   of  securing  his   permanent  services.     He   preached  first  for 
classmate  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Sewall,  in  the  Old  South  churoh,  on 
25th  of  August,    1717.     Soon  after  this,  he  was  requested  to  supply 
pulpit  half  the  time  for  two  months ;  and,  after  he  had  complied  with  thii 
request,  the  church,  being  fully  satisfied  with  his  services,  proceeded  to 
him  a  call.     He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  as  Mr.  Sewall*s  col« 
league,    October  1,    1718.     The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  bj 
himself,  from  Hebrews  xiii.  17. 

To  the  great  Whitefieldian  revival  Mr.  Prince  lent  his  decided  oounte*  "^"^ 
nance,  and  showed  himself  an  earnest  and  vigorous  auxiliary.  He  had  thc£3^-^ 
utmost  confidence  in  the  great  itinerant,  and  regarded  him  as  the  chieT^^ 
instrument  of  giving  a  new  and  more  spiritual  direction  to  the  public  mind..* 

'Joshua  Prentice  was  born  at  Cambridge  April  9,  1719;  was  graduated  wX  Haorard  Cd. 
in  1738;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  HoUiston,  May  18>  1748;  Mid  died  April 
1788,  aged  seventy. 

t  SewalVs  Fun.  Serm.— Wisner's  Hist.  Disc. 
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b  his  left  hiB  fitYOorablo  tesdmony  to  tho  character  and  labours  of  White- 
dd  in  Yarious  forms,  and  is  particular  to  state  that  the  fruits  of  the  revival, 
I  fiur  as  they  came  under  his  observation,  were  such  as  to  stamp  the  work 
itli  a  character  of  undoubted  genuineness. 

In  the  course  of  his  foreign  travels,  Mr.  Prince  heard  much  complaint  of 
e  want  of  a  regular  history  of  this  country ;  and  he  half  formed  the  pur- 
166,  at  that  time, — provided  his  circumstances  should  subsequently  prove 
Yourable  to  it,  to  attempt  something  of  the  kind  himself:  but,  after  his 
ttlement  at  Boston,  the  niuierous  and  arduous  duties  incident  to  his  pas- 
ral  charge  seemed  to  forbid  any  such  attempt.  However,  in  1728,  the 
Utor  being  urged  upon  him  by  those  who  were  most  competent  to  judge  of 
I  qaalifications  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  was  induced  to  set  himself  to 
}  work ;  and,  though  he  did  not  complete  his  original  design,  he  performed 
ervice  for  which  all  subsequent  historians  of  New  England  have  had 
lasion  to  thank  him.  It  seems  that  when  the  first  volume  of  his  '*  Chro- 
ogLcsl  History  of  New  England  "  was  published,  it  was  received  with 
eh.  less  favour  than  its  author  had  a  right  to  expect, — which  probably 
sonraged  him  from  prosecuting  the  work  to  the  lengtli  he  had  intended. 
did,  however,  publish  several  additional  numbers,  which  contain  much 
lortant  information,  and  bring  the  work  down  to  the  year  1633.  Con- 
ling  this  book  the  Eev.  Elisha  Callender  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  a 
it  competent  juc^e  of  its  merits,  writes  to  a  friend  thus : — 

It  gives  me  great  concern  that  Mr.  Prince's  Clironologj*  has  been  so  ill  received. 
otL  on  it  as  an  honour  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  author,  and  doubt  not  but 
terity  will  do  him  justice.  •  •  •  •  •  I  wi.sh.  for  his  sake,  he  had  taken  less 
IS  to  serve  an  ungrateful  and  injudicious  age.  lest  it  should  discourage  his  going 
irith  his  design.  I  hope  it  will  not,  and  hope  you  will  encouragu  him;  I'or,  sooner 
■,ler,  the  country  will  sec  the  advantage  of  his  work  and  their  obligation  to  hini.-- 

ks  early  as  1703,  while  Mr.  Prince  was  a  member  of  College,  he  coni- 
Boed  a  collection  of  books  and  public  and  private  papers  in  connection 
h.  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  New  England,  which  was  constantly 
»wing  upon  his  hands  for  more  than  fifty  years.  lie  also  collected  a  large 
Bsical,  theological  and  general  library.  All  these  treasures  he  bequeath- 
to  the  church  and  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor.  For  many  years 
jy  were  left  in  an  exposed  state,  in  a  room  under  the  belfry  of  the 
d  South  church ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  actually  destroyed ;  but,  in 
14,  at  the  instance  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  they  were 
amined,  and  the  books  and  papers,  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
Kt  Society,  were  allowed  to  be  deposited  in  its  room ;  while  the  remaining 
d  greater  part  were  arranged  and  rendered  accessible  in  the  house  of  the 
Ator. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Prince  prepared  *'  a  Eevisal  of  the  New 
Dgland  Version  of  the  Psalms," — a  work  which  bears  none  of  the  marks 
'  poetical  genius,  though  it  indicates  a  familiar  ac(juaintance  with  the 
riental  languages.  It  was  undertaken  by  request  of  a  committee  of  his 
rn  society ;  and,  in  October,  1758,  was  accepted  by  the  church  and  con- 
r^ation  to  }>o  used  thenceforth  in  public  worship. 

In  the  year  174(),  a  French  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  ships  of  war  under 
le  Duke  D'Anvillo,  sailed  from  Chebucto  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to 
le  destruction  of  New  England.  Meanwhile  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
ris  appointed  to  be  observed  in  all  the  churches,  if  by  any  means  a  gra- 
ious  Providence  might  interpose  to  avert  the  threatening  ruin.     While  Mr. 
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Pnnoe  was  officiating  on  this  occasion  in  his  own  chnreh,  and  was  in 
midst  of  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  Divine  interposition,  though  the  day  np 
that  time  had  been  perfectly  calm,  there  arose  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
violent  as  to  occasion  a  loud  clattering  of  the  windows.  He  instantL 
paused  in  his  prayer,  looked  round  upon  his  congregation  with  a 
nance  illumined  with  hope,  and  then  proceeded  to  ask  of  Ood  that  that  win.  ^ 
might  frustrate  the  object  of  our  enemies,  and  be  the  means  of  saving  oiao: 
country.  A  tempest  ensued,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fle^t 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  principal  General  and  tl^^ 
second  in  command  committed  suicide ;  many  died  of  disease ;  thon8anc^.8 
perished  in  the  ocean ;  and  the  enterprise  was  finally  abandoned. 

Mr.  Prince  continued  to   labour  with  undiminished  assiduity,  ontil 
autumn  of  1757,  when  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline.     As  the  time 
his  departure  drew  near,  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  becoming  submission  to  t-'&^e 
will  of  God,  saying,  ^^  It  is  just  as  it  should  be ;"  and  in  the  midst  of  sev^^av 
suffering,  he  expressed  his  entire  dependance  on  God  through  Jesus  ChrL^st, 
and  added  that  he  was  weary  of  this  world,  and  that  it  was  his  chief  oc^x- 
oem  that  his  evidences  for  Heaven  might  bo  more  full  and  clear.     One     «f 
his  last  petitions  was,  that  an  open  and  abundant  entrance  might  be  mii^u- 
tered  to  him  into  God's  Heavenly  Kingdom.      When  he  could  no  longer 
speak,  he  was  asked  whether  he   could  commit  his  soul  into  the  hands    of 
Christ,  and  so  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  God;  and  he  gave  an  affircoa« 
tive  answer  by  lifting  his  feeble  hand.     He  died  on  the  Lord's  day,  a  Hvth 
after  sunset,  October  22,  1758,  aged  seventy- two.     His  funeral  sermon  w^^ 
preached  by  Dr.  Sewall,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  from  Romans  iv.  8; — tl»® 
same  day  on  which,  agreeably  to  a  previous  vote  of  his  church,  his  "  Revi^^^ 
of  the  Psalms  "  began  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship  of  the  congregatial'- 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Sewall's  funeral  discourse : — 

"  He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  TcsUment;  a  scribe  instructed  to  the  Rin^' 
dom  of  Heaven :  who  could  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  Tl*^ 
great  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  the  chosen  subjects  of  his  prcachiiii^  ' 
and  he  spake  as  the  oracles  of  God, — as  one  that  inwardly  felt  the  Divine  ezcellenc?^ 
and  importance  of  the  word  of  God  which  he  preached  to  others.  I  trust  there  are  ^ 
number  of  you  who  will  be  found  the  seals  of  his  ministry,  his  crown  and  joy  in  tYm^^ 
day  of  Christ's  apiK^aring.  You  are  also  witnesses  with  what  enlargement  and  fervois  ^ 
of  devotion,  ho  many  times  led  us  up  to  God  in  prayer. 

'*  He  was  also  earnestly  concerned  that  a  holy  discipline  might  be  maintained  in 
church,  and  that  due  testimony  might  be  borne  against  open  and  scandalous  sins. 

"  I  might  here  also  add  that* he  was  an  hearty  friend  to  the  constitution  of  tl_. 
churches;  as  exhibited  in  the  results  of  their  Synods,  and  a  sincere  mourner  for  1 
degeneracies  found  among  us  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

''His  private  conversation  was  entertaining  and  instructive.  As  a  tender  and  faith 
taX  pastor,  he  was  steady  to  warn  them  that  arc  unruly,  to  comfort  the  feeble  minded 
and  resolve  the  doubting  believer. 

''  And  if  you  view  him  as  a  scholar,  he  shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre.  He 
an  uncommon  genius  for  letters;  and  by  hard  study  and  diligent  labour^had  acqui. 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  several  parts  of  useful  ana  polite  literature ;  in  tli 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  logic,  natural  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  his 
tory,  &c.  And  being  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive  mind,  I  suppose  he  liad  but  fev 
equals  among  us  in  Chronology :  of  which  his  "  Chronological  History  of  New  Eng 
land''  is  an  evident  proof:  and  if  he  had  put  his  finishing  hand  to  that  elahorati 
work,  it  might  have  been  found  one  of  the  most  full  and  perfect  histories  of  Mew  Ens 
land." 

Dr.  Chauncy  writes  thus  concerning  him: — 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that  had  more  Jeaming  among  us,  excepting  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather;  and  it  was  extensive,  as  was  also  his  genius.  He  possessed  all  the  intellect- 
ual powers  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  common.  He  may  be  Justly  characterize 
as  one  of  our  great  men ;  though  he  would  have  been  much  greater,  had  be  not  been 
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ogjLYe  too  much  credit,  especially  to  surprising  stories.  He  coald  easily  be 
led  on  this  way.  Another  imperfection  that  was  hurtfiil  to  him  was  a  strange 
■ition  to  regard  more,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  the  circumstances  of  things, 
ometimes  minute  and  trifling  ones,  than  the  things  themselves.  I  could,  from 
im  acquaintance  with  him.  give  many  instances  of  this.  But  these  weaknesses 
thstanding,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  honour." 

le  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Prince's  publications : — An  Account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1717. 
srmon  at  his  own  ordination,  1718.  Morning  health  no  security  against 
udden  arrest  of  death  before  night :  A  Sermon,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
I  of  Creorge  I.  and  the  accession  of  George  II,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the 
I  of  Daniel  Oliver,  Jr.,  1727.  Two  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  earthquake, 
.  A  Sermon  on  the  arrival  of  the  Governor,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the 
I  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
lal  Prince,  1728.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sewall, 
'•  A  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1730.  A  Sermon  to  the  New 
h  church,  Boston,  1732.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
ur,  1782.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oliver,  1735.  A 
ion  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Mary  (wife  of  Governor)  Belcher,  1736. 
ironological  History  of  New  England  in  the  form  of  Annals,  1736. 
Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  1755.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Nathan- 
Williams,*  1738.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Prince, 
.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  taking  of  Louisburg, 
.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Gushing,  1746.  Extract  of  a 
on  occasioned  by  the  surprising  appearance  of  Divine  Providence  for 
li  America,  &c.,  1746.  A  Sermon  on  the  victory  of  Culloden,  1746. 
lanksgiving  Sermon,  1746.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Martha, 
of  the  Hon.  Anthony  Stoddard,  1748.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for 
ing  rains  after  the  distressing  drought,  1749.  Account  of  the  English 
iters  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  1749.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
96  of  Wales,  1751.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Fayer- 
ler,  1755.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of  Richard 
,  1755.  Earth([uukes  the  works  of  God  and  tokens  of  his  just 
assure:  A  Sermon,  1755.  An  improvement  of  the  doctrine  of 
quakes,  containing  an  historical  summary  of  the  most  remarkable  earth- 
88  of  New  England,  1755.  The  case  of  Haman  considered :  A  Sermon 
le  death  of  Edward  Bromfield,  1756.  Character  of  Caleb:  A  Sermon 
16  death  of  the  lion.  Josiah  Willard,  1756.  The  New  England  Psalm 
:  revised  and  improved,  1758.  Six  Sermons,  published  from  his  MSS. 
T.  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  1785. 

iTHANiRL  WiLLiAXS  wu  born  at  BostoD,  Auj^Bt  2b,  1675;  wu  graduated  at  Harvard 
^io  169.3;  was  urdaincd  an  ovangolist;  practised  medidno;  waa  preceptor  of  a  gram- 
ifaool;  and  died  June  10,  1738,  aged  fifty-three. 
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THOMAS  FOXCROFT* 

1717—1769. 

Thomas  Foxobott  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Francis  Fozoroft  of  Oambridge,«e^  . 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1696.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  fnllnjrr  ^ 
in  1714.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
desirous  that  his  son  should  enter  the  ministry  in  connection  whh  thr 
denomination ;  and  though  the  son  had  originally  no  other  tntenti<m  hniL.  -* 
self,  yet,  haying  examined  the  subject  maturely,  and  listened  to  tib^^ 
reasonings  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  of  Koxbnry, 
man  of  great  force  of  mind,  he  was  finally  brought  to  the  oonTic&m 
Congregationalism  is  the  true  system.  Accordingly,  after  hsviiig  gn^^ 
through  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  received  license  to  preach  in  th^^t 
communion,  and  immediately  took  a  stand  among  the  most  popalar  preaehevra 
of  the  day.  Early  in  the  year  1717,  he  was  invited  to  preach  with  re&ren«&< 
to  settlement  in  the  First  church  in  Boston ;  and  his  services  being  imiver^ 
ally  approved,  he  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of  the  succeeding  November^  wu 
colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  having,  in  1725,  been  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of  Haav- 
vard  College,  resigned  his  charge,  leaving  Mr.  Foxcroft  for  the  time,  sole 
pastor  of  the  church.  Two  years  after,  however, — in  1727,  he  recdved  BAr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Charles  Chauncy  as  his  colleague.  Notwithstanding  t^ 
two  men  belonged  to  somewhat  different  schools  in  Theology, — ^Mr.  Foxcroft 
being  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  Dr.  Chauncy  a  decided  Arminian, — ^the  finnxmcr 
sympathizing  strongly  in  the  movements  of  Whitefield,  and  the  latter  deoid* 
^y  and  sternly  opposing  him,  they  are  said  to  have  always  muntained  grc^t 
good  feeling  towards  each  other ;  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  the  survivor,  on  more 
than  one  public  occasion,  rendered  an  honourable  tribute  to  the  memory  ^ 
his  colleague. 

It  was  chiefly  during  the  joint  ministry  of  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  Dr.  GhauSB^ 
that  the  great  Episcopal  controversy  took  place  in  New  England,  enlistLOS* 
on  each  side,  no  small  measure  of  talent  and  zeal.     Mr.  Foxcroft,  hari^ 
been  brought  up  an  Episcopalian,  and  having,  after  extensive  inquiry  w^^ 
research,  changed  his  views,  might  have  been  expected  to  feel  more  tft>^ 
common  interest  in  the  controversy ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  in  17  ^2^^ 
he  put  forth  a  treatise  characterized  by  uncommon  vigour,  which,  at  the  ti^^"*^' 
attracted  great  attention,  entitled, — **The  ruling  and  ordaining  power'     ^ 
Congregational  bishops  or  presbyters  defended." 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Foxcroft  was  the  warm  friend 

Whitefield,  and  the  zealous  promoter  of  the  revival  with  which  he  was  c^  ""^^ 
nected.     In  1740,  he  published  a  Sermon   **  occasioned  by  the  labours  ^Ji^^ 
visits  of  Mr.  Whitefield;"  and  in  1745,  "an  Apology  in  behalf  of  the  R    — ^f 
Mr.  Whitefield,  offering  a  fair  solution  of  certain  difficulties,  objected  agai"  -^^"^ 
some  parts  of  his  public  conduct,  in  point  of  moral  honesty  and  uniform-^^^'*^ 
with  his  own  subscriptions  and  ordination  vows."     This  was  one  of  the  m*--^'^^^ 
notable  pamphlets  connected  with  that  memorable  controversy,  and  call  •^-^ 
forth  a  sharp  reply  from  some  writer  who  gave  only  the  initials  of  his  na; 
It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Foxcroft  sympathized  with  the  extreme  mi 

.    *  ChMincy*8  Fun.  Serm.-— Mass.  Gazette,  June  22,  1769.— Chaiidl«r*8  Life  of  Br.  J< 
— Man.  Hist.  CoU.,  X.— Emenon's  Hist,  of  the  Fint  ohnroh,  Bofton. 
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m  of  Davenport  and  some  of  his  coadjutors,  though  he  was  fully  impressed 
L  the  oonyiction  that  the  revival  was,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  work,  and 
be  was  called  upon  to  do  what  he  could  to  promote  it. 
1  the  year  1736,  Mr.  Foxcroft  experienced  a  paralytic  shock,  from  which 
lever  fully  recovered,  though  ho  continued,  for  many  years  after,  rcgular- 

0  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher,  how- 
\  was  not  a  little  affected  by  this  calamitous  visitation.  For  some  time 
re  his  death,  his  faculties  had  sunk,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  power 
liBease.  His  death  took  place  on  the  18th  of  June,  1769,  when  he 
lived  nearly  seventy-three  years,  fifty-two  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
istry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  surviving  colleague,  Dr. 
ancy,  and  was  published. 

he  following  testimonies  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  are  from  the 
of  Dr.  Chauncy  ;  and,  considering  the  difference  in  their  opinions,  they 
alike  honourable  to  both  parties. 

he  first  is  from  the  well  known  letter  written  by  Dr.  Chauncy  to  Presi- 
Stiles,  the  year  before  Mr.  Foxcroft's  death, — enumerating  some  of  the 
f  prominent  men  in  New  England. 

Ton  may  wonder  I  have  not  mentioned  3fr.  Foxcroft,  as  he  is  my  colleague.  It 
Justly  bo  said  of  him  that  his  powers  arc  much  beyond  the  common  size.  Few 
Deen  greater  students  in  Divinity.  Ilis  knowledge  is  pretty  much  confined  within 
sirclv.  His  reasoning  faculty,  before  his  last  sickness,  was  in  a  degree  of  eminence ; 
!bw  had  a  greater  command  of  words,  nor  was  he  wanting  in  liveliness  of  iniagin- 
i.  He  has  written  and  printed  several  very  valuable  things,  beside  sermons,  that 
reflect  honoui  upon  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  capable  judges." 

1  the  sermon  occasioned  by  his  death.  Dr.  Chauncy  says, — 

3e  was  a  real  good  Christian ;  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  uniform  in  his  walk 
God  in  the  way  of  his  commandments,  though,  instead  of  trusting  that  he  was 
',eous  in  the  eye  of  a  strict  law.  he  accounted  himself  an  unprofitable  servant :  fixing 
.ependaiicC;  not  on  his  o^\^l  worthiness,  not  on  any  works  of  righteousness  which  he 
done,  but  on  the  niorcy  of  God  and  the  atonirij?  blood  and  perfect  righteousness 
esus  Christ.  His  writings  evince  a  clearness  of  perception,  copiousness  of  inven- 
livcliness  of  imagination,  and  soundness  of  judgment.  They  bear  testimony  also 
8  unfeigned  jnety." 

he  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Foxcroft's  publications: — A  Sermon  at  his 

ordination,  1718.  A  Sermon  on  cleansing  our  way  in  youth,  1719.  A 
non  on  kindness,  1720.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  1721. 

duty  of  the  godly  among  a  professing  people  to  be  intercessors  and 
rmers :  A  Sermon,  1722.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Coney,  1722. 
Essay  on  the  state  of  the  dead,  1722.  The  day  of  a  godly  man's  death 
«r  than  the  day  of  his  ])irth:  A  Sermon,  1722.     Two  Sermons  showing 

to  begin  and  end  the  year  after  a  godly  sort,  1722.  A  Sermon  on  the 
;h  of  Dame  Brid|/ot  Uslicr,  1723.  God's  face  set  against  an  incorrigi- 
pcoplo  :  A  Sermon,  1724.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  LowoU, 
6.  Death  tlic  destroyer:  A  Sermon,  1726.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Hon.  Pcnii  Townscml,  Boston,  1727.  A  Discourse  preparatory  to  the 
ice  of  a  iniui^^ter,  1727.     A  Sermon  at  the  Boston  Lecture  on  the  death  of 

Rev.  William  WaUron,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  death 
iin«^  George  II.,  1727.  A  Sermon  on  the  earthquake,  1727.  A  Ser- 
I  on  death,  1727.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  John  Taylor,*  1728. 
jwer  to  Mr.  T.  Biir(  liy's  Persuasive,  &e.,  1720.  Eli  the  Priest  dying 
denly :    A    Sermon   preached   at   the   Thursday    Lecture,    Boston,   on 

FoHX  Taylor  whs  a  native  of  Boiiton;  wa^  grmdaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721 ;  waa  or- 
6d  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  Nov.  13,  1728;  and  died  Jan.  26,  1750,  aged  fSoriy-six. 


sift  TBINITABUH  OOmiUMMHmAh. 

oooanon  of  tlie  radden  desdi  of  the  Ber.  Jdin  WiBiuDS  mAHi^  Bot. 

ThomM  Blowers,*  1729.    A  Oenlarj  Sennon,  17S0.    Tke 

impenitents  examined  and  refuted :  Two  Sermons  «t  the  ThnndsjF 

1780.    The  Divine  right  of  Deaeons  :  A  Sermon  preiwhed  at  tbe  ozdnation      ^ 

of  Mr.  Zechariah  to  the  office  of  Deacon,  1781.    A  Sermon  to  •  JMng    — * 

woman  under  sentence  of  death,  1738.    A  Sermon  oooasioaed  by  A*  dtatt- . 

of  the  Key.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1787.    A  Sermon  on  erangelio 

ing  occasioned  by  the  visits  and  labours  of  Whitefield,  1740.    Ibe 

of  a  soul  in  health  and  prospering  to  be  supremely  wished  for:  A 

1742.     A  Sermon  at  a  private  £eimily  meeting,  1742.    A  PiefiMW  to 

ing's  fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  1748.    An  Apology  for  Bfr. 

1745.     The  Saints*  united  confession  in  disparagement  of  tiieir  own  xi|^ite 

ousness  :  A  Sennon  at  the  Thursday  lecture,  Boston,  1760.    Like 

faith,  &c. :  A  Sermon  at  the  Old  Church  Lecture  in  Boston,  1760. 

giving  Sermon  upon  the  reduction  of  Canada,  1760. 

Mr.  Foxcroft  had  a  son,  Samuel,  who  was  graduated  at  Hanravd  fMWr^i 
in  1754 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Glouoester,  He^  Jun 
ry  16,  1765  ;  was  dismissed  in  January,  1792 ;  and  died  much 
and  lamented,  March  9,  1807,  aged  seventy-two. 


■♦•- 


MOSES  DICKINSON,  t 

1719—1778. 

Moses  Dickinson  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Deoember  12, 
— ^his  father  having  lived  successively  at  Hatfield,  Hadley  and  Springfie^Kd. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Prec^dor  '^^ 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  171-^  7. 
He  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Hopewell 
Maiden  Head,  New  Jersey,  sometime  before  September,  1719 ;  for  Us  i 
ness  at  that  time  detained  his  brother  from  Synod.  He  sat  in  Synod, 
the  first  time,  in  1722.  The  Bev.  Joseph  Morgan  of  Freehold  wrote 
Cotton  Mather  in  May,  1721,  of  "the  astonishing  marks- of  a  work  of 
around  him,  and  which  were  more  plentiful  among  those  who  had 
longer  under  the  means  of  grace ;"  and  in  another  letter  written  in 
ber,  he  speaks  of  "  magnum  incrementum  ecclesicB  in  Mr.  Dioldnson's 
gregation." 

After  the  dismbsion   of  the   Bev.  Stephen  Buckingham  from 
Conn.,  in  the  early  part  of  1727,   the  vacant  society  were  disposed  to 
Gilbert  Tennent,  then  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,   to  be  their  pastor;  b 
when  the  alvice  of  the  Fairfield  Association  was  asked  in  reference  to  th< 
matter,  they  gave  their  opinion  against   it,  on  the  ground  of  '*  the  paucit 
of  Gh)6pel  labourers   in  the  Jerseys."     On   the  26th   of  June,  1727,  th 
society  voted  to  request  Mr.  Dickinson  to  supply  their  pulpit  with  referen 
to  a  settlement  among  them.     He  came,  and   after  he  had  preached  two  o 

*  Thomas  Bluwers  was  born  at  Cambridgo,  Aug.  1,  1677;  was  graduated  at  Harrmid  Col 
lege  in  1695;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Bercrly,  Get.  29, 1701;  and  died  Jon 
17f  1729,  in  tho  fifty -second  year  of  his  ago.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Ber 
Joaeph  Green  of  Salem  village,  1715. 

t  HaU's  Hist,  of  Norwalk.— MS.  Collections  of  Rer.  Richard  Webrtir. 
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roo  Sabbaths,  they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor.  The  call, 
«wever,  was  far  from  being  unanimou.s, — not  from  any  dissatisfaction  with 
r.^ Dickinson,  but  because  a  portion  of  the  congregation  were  in  doubt 
kether  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  regularly  dismissed,  and  whether  he 
ight  not  still  to  be  considered  as  sustaining  to  them  the  pastoral  relation. 
be  question  was  referred  to  the  Association ;  and  their  decision  was  that 
r.  Buckingham  was  no  longer  the  minister  of  the  society,  though  they 
em  to  have  been  involved  in  a  painful  controversy  with  him,  and  some  of 
e  proceedings  had  been  considered  of  doubtful  propriety.  The  Associa- 
m,  having  given  their  reasons  for  this  opinion,  expressed  their  hearty 
probation  of  extending  a  call  to  Mr.  Dickinson ;  though  it  is  not  easy 
•w  to  see  the  entire  consistency  of  this  with  the  reason  which  they  gave 
r  not  favouring  a  call  to  Mr.  Tcnnent.  After  the  favourable  judgment  of 
3  Association  had  been  obtained,  those  who  had  constituted  the  minority 
sm  to  have  made  no  further  opposition  to  his  settlement. 
The  •'  Worshipful "  Joseph  Piatt  was  appointed  to  atteml  Mr.  Dickinson 
ck  to  New  Jersey,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  from  the  Presbytery  his 
ease  from  his  piustoral  charge,  with  a  view  to  his  accepting  the  call  from 
>rwalk, — Mr.  Dickinson  himself  being  disposed  to  make  the  change.  The 
■tired  separation  was  efTectcd,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  was  installed  at  Nor- 
Ik  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1727.  His  people  seem  to  have  parted 
th  him  reluctantly,  and  there  is  still  in  existence  a  large  nmuuscript 
titleil  **  Some  meditations  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
a,  delivered  in  Ilopowell  meeting  house,  by  Enoch  Arm itage.''  This  man 
m  an  ehler  in  Dickinson's  church. 
He  remained  at  Nor  walk  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     In  1704,  he  reciuest- 

tbat  a  colleague  should  ])e  provided  for  him,  and  the  rer^uent  was  com- 
ied  with.     The  llcv.  William  Tenncnt,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tcnnent 

trance  memory,  wius  installed  as  his  cullea^iue,  and  continued  in  that  con- 
ction  for  seven  years.  In  177li,  Mr.  Tcnnent  resi;ineil  his  charge,  and 
r.  Dickinson  again  I'ccamc  sole  pastor,  and  so  continued  till  the  time  of 
i  death.  He  died  May  1,  1778,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
ty-first  of  his  ministry  in  that  church. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  the  first  of  whom  was 
im  in  1721,  the  last  in  1734. 

Mr.  Dickinson *s  published  works  show  that  he  had  a  discriminating  and 
gorous  mind,  and  withal  was  an  adroit  controvcrtist.  When  his  brother, 
resident  Dickinson,  died,  there  was  a  controversy  pending  between  him 
he  President)  and  the  llev,  John  Ikach,  a  distinguished  Episcopal  clergy- 
an  of  Connecticut,  on  tlie  distinctive  points  of  (■alvinism  and  Arminian- 
m.  Moses  Dickin.^on  took  up  the  controversy  where  his  ]>rother  left  it, 
id  managed  it  in  a  way  that  evinced  considerable  polemic  dexterity.  In 
Idition  to  wliat  he  wrote  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  he  published 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  Governor  of  Connecti- 
it,  1774. 

FROM  THE  RKV.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  I). 

NoRWALK.  Fobrujiry  11,  1858. 
Dear  Sir :  Tliero  is  but  one  individual  remaining:  in  our  congn.>gatioD,  who 
i  a  distinct  n  incnibrance  of  the  Kev.  Moses  Dickinson, — a  ludy  who  is  now 
icty  years   of  a«^e.     Slie  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
idcd  at  New  Canaan.     Slio  remembers  well  his  personal  appearance,  and  the 
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high  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  in  all  the  surrounding  r^on.     This  I  ha 
from  her  own  lips;  and  I  rely  much  on  her  testimony, — for  she  has  been  a  pe^ 
son  of  great  intelligence  and  marked  character,  and  had  an  unusual  acquainr 
ancc    with    the    generation  preceding   her  own.    When   I  came  here,   ne^l 
twenty-one  years  ago,  there  were  many  aged  people  living,  who  knew  Mr.  Dl 
inson  well.     I  often  heard  them  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  rcspec 
They  left  upon  my  mind  the  strong  impression  concerning  him,  that  he  was 
man  of  superior  learning  and  capacity,  of  earnest  and  uniform  piety,  of  sou 
judgment  and  strong  common  sense,   of  commanding  personal  appearance, 
great  dignity  and  courtesy,  full  of  good  feeling,  abounding  in  good  works,  li 
as  a  father  among  his  children,  and  not  only  looked  up  to  as  a  beloved  minisi 
of  Christ,  but  held  in  esteem  among  his  fellow  citizens,  as  one  of  their  first 
ablest  men.     I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  of  his  writings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWIN  H 


■♦♦- 


JOSHUA  GEE  * 

1721—1748. 

Joshua  Gee  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1698. 
His  father,  Joshua  Gcc,  was  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  both  his  parents 
weretmembers  of  the  Second  church,  Boston,  of  which  he  hinlsclf  also 
became  a  member  in  1716.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1717, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  His  early  efforts  in 
the  pulpit  commanded  uncommon  attention.  He  was  a  candidate  at  the 
New  Brick  church,  Boston,  with  Mr.  Waldron,  in  1721 ;  and  in  1723,  he 
had  a  call  to  settle  at  Portsmouth,  which  he  declined.  The  same  year  he 
was  invited  to  settle  as  a  colleague  with  Cotton  Mather,  over  the  same 
church  in  whose  bosom  he  had  been  born  and  educatcil,  and  of  which  he 
was  a  inembor.  lie  accepted  the  invitation  and  was  ordained  on  the  18th 
of  December,  Cotton  Mather  giving  the  Charge.  In  this  relation  he  contin- 
ued till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.    Gee  distinguishc;!    himself  especially   by  a    vigorous   and   earnest 
defence  of  the  great  Whiteficldian  revival.     Not  only  did  he  cordially  wel- 
come Whitcfield  to  Boston,  and  adopt  in  his  own  church  the  general  system 
of  measures  wliich  he  recommended,  but  enlisted  with  much  zeal  in  a  public 
controversy  which  was  called  forth  by  the  then  existing  state  of  things  in 
the  churches.     The   Convention   of  Congregational  ministers,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston  in  1743,  feeling  themselves  called  upon  to  take  notice  of 
what  they  deemed  the  erratic  tendencies  of  the  times,  published  "a  Testi- 
mony against  several  errors  of  doctrine  and  evils  of  practice,  which  have  of 
late  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  land."     Mr.  Gee  replied  to  this  in  a« 
Letter  to  the   Rev.  Nathaniel   Eells,  Moderator  of  the  Convention  ;  com- 
plaining that  the  "Testimony"  was  deficient,  in  that  it  contained  nothing  in 
favour  of  revivals ;  and  calling  another  meeting  of  ministers,  for  the  day 
succeeding  the  Commencement  at  Cambridge,  then  held  in  July.     The  pro- 
posed meeting  took  place,  and  sent  forth  another  "Testimony,"  rcpresent- 

•Prlnoe'i  Chriit.  Hist.  I.— Mmi.  Hift.  CoU.  X.— Ware*!  Hiit.  Din.— BobUai'  do. 
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a  favourable  light  the  late  revivalB,  but  suggesting  timely  cautioDB 
t  prevailing  irregularities.  This  document  was  signed  by  sixty-eight 
ors,  and  the  separate  testimonies  of  forty-throe  others  were  included 
Appendix ;  making  the  whole  number  of  names  one  hundred  and  elev- 
dr.  Gee's  pamphlet  attacking  the  Convention,  was  answered  by  Mr. 
»tt*  of  Salem,  and  Mr.  Hancock  of  Brain  tree ;  in  which  they  main- 
lat  several  of  Mr.  Gee's  statements  were  incorrect,  and  strongly  defend 
>ings  of  the  Convention.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  had  been  personally 
d  by  Mr.  Gee,  published  a  Letter  in  his  own  defence  in  the  Boston 
Dig  Post  of  June  24 ;  and  Mr.  Gee,  according  to  Mr.  Hancock,  retract- 
Lnother  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  held  in  September,  1745,  when 
id  ^*  Testimony''  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  religious  excitements  was 
,  signed  by  Mr.  Gee  and  twenty- three  others. 

Gee  was,  for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  an  invalid.  As 
SLS  1731,  he  requested  to  have  assistance  in  administering  the  commun- 
henever  he  might  be  too  feeble  to  perform  the  whole  service ;  and  also 
e  measures  taken  for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit.  The  church  readily 
I  to  his  proposal;  and  the  result  was  that,  in  June,  1732,  Samuel 
f  became  his  colleague.     After  he  had  continued  in  this  relation  nine 

a  serious  difficulty  arose  between  himself  and  th^  majority  of  the 
I,  as  well  OS  between  himself  and  Mr.  Gee,  in  consequence  of  which, 
somber,  1741,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  charge.  Mr.  Gee  continued 
tinister  of  the  church  till  September,  1747 ;  when  Samuel  Checkleyt 
e  his  assistant.  His  health  which  had  been  declining  for  a  long  ^ime, 
died  more  rapidly,  and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  May,  1748,  in  the  fifty- 
ear  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  ministry. 

Gee  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  llogers  of  Ports- 
, — a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  woman.  She  died  in  1730,  aged 
^-nine.  A  Discourse  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  by 
BV.  Peter  Thacher,  and  published. 

Gee  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728 ;  two 

•ns  on  Luke  xiii.  24,  1729;  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain 

ercd,  1721);  Letter  to  the  ller/Nathaniel  Eells,  Moderator  of  the  late 

ntion  of  pastors  at  Boston,  1743. 
t 

rJAMix  PitRscoTT  vras  tho  son  of  Jonathan  Prescott  of  Conoord,  and  was  born  Sept.  16> 
nw  gnuliiatcd  at  Harvard  Gollcgo  in  1709;  was  ordained  minister  of  Danvors,  Sept.  2Z, 
«d^cd  hid  cliurgc,  Nov.  16,  1760;  and  died  May  28, 1777,  aged  ninety,  lie  publiahed 
imination  of  certiiin  Uemarkff,  &c. ;  a  Letter  to  the  brethren  of  the  First  church  in 
1735;  a  Letter  to  Joshua  dec,  in  answer  to  his  addressed  to  the  Rer.  Nathaniel  Eells, 
^  Letter  to  tho  llev.  3Ir.  George  Whiteficld,  1745;  a  free  and  calm  consideration  of  the 
f  misunderstandings  and  debates  between   Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies, 

[UEL  CnECKLKY  wos  tho  son  of  tho  Rev.  Samael  Gheokley,  who  was  bom  at  Boston :  waa 
Ml  at  Harvard  College  in  1715;  was  onlained  the  first  minister  of  the  New  Soath 
in  Boston,  Nov.  22^  1719,  and  died  Dee.  1,  1769,  aged  seventy-three.  He  published 
m  on  tho  death  (if  (iiorgo  I.,  1727;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Wald- 
27;  Little  Children  brought  to  ("hrist:  a  Sermon,  1741;  a  Sermon  to  Capt.  Stoddard 
eompany  on  the  occasion  of  their  going  against  the  enemy,  1755;  the  Christian  tri- 
g  over  death  :  u  Sermon  on  u  mouniml  r>ccasion,  1705. 

lel  Chcckley,  the  son,  was  born  at  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Ilarvanl  College  in  1743; 
tied  over  the  Old  North  Church,  Boston,  A  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  Geo,  Sept. 
,  and  died  Muroli  VJy  17G8.  The  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  in  one  of  his  Historical  Disoonnes 
Mr.  Checkley — '*  He  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  a  peculiar  sort  of  eloqaenoe, 
nnoommon  felicity  in  the  devotional  serrioa  of  pablio  worship.  He  published  nothing 
one  sermon  on  the  diMith  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Hntebinson,  (1748,)  and  left  the  records  of  the 
io  imperfect,  that  little  can  be  learned  ftt>m  them  of  its  state  and  fortunes  during  his 
Jon  with  it."  I  find  another  nermon  of  Samnel  Cheokley  the  younger,  mentioned  in  the 
^e  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  enUtled  '*  A  Sermon  upon  a  mournful  oooa- 
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m  ftroBger  one  than 
ft  rtnuige  indotenoe  €f 
V  eivrr  thing  elae." 

»  X  xs^&aum  that  Dr.  Ghaunoy  also  aaid  flf  Um, — 


^M  T  Xr.  Gee  had  an  indolent  tarn ;  tar  with  Mdi  §mj  aeal  and  moh  til- 
'    iwie  made  continaal  confusion  in  the  ^"^ — ' —  " 


3fe  ESit**  aecoant  of  him  is  as  follows : — 

*  Dm^nusf  vas  profound;  his  learning  considerable;  his thaolqsleal 

riic.    His  sermons  are  well  composed  and  argnmimfatlfg,  and  they  wlio 
«Ui  him,  speak  of  his  talents  for  oonvertatlon  as  ^ery   lucoiiuwm. 
_     a  hind  of  literary  indolence,  and  preferred  to  eoafetae  lather  tliaa  to 
r^i.  K  w^vr  delivered  in  the  pulpit  any  thing  IUlo  an  eztea^oniieona  addreas;  aa 
«»  ?fftaccaat  to  print  his  discourses,  when  urged,  because  he  mast  finish  tliem 
:)adu«r.    He  was  bigotted  in  his  opinions,  w&ieh  were  ia  &nwr  of  liigii 
doctrines.'' 


-•♦■ 
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1721—1774. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

NoaTHAimoMy  April  19, 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  cheerfally  comply  with  yoar  request  fbr  a  brief 
r  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  who  occapied  in  his  day  a  promineni 
nong  the  ministers  of  New  England.     I  may  add  that  my  relatioiia  to 
mily  have  been  such  as  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  leading 
>Dnection  with  his  history,  and  thus  render  it  easy  for  me  to  perform 
(rvice  you  have  asked. 

John  Graham  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  marqniseB  of  Montn^^ 
[e  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1694,  tfkd  educated  at  Glasgow.     If  he 
ly  high  and  honourable   thoughts  in   consequence  of  his  descent,  he 
inly  did  not  inherit  much  property.     He  was  edncat&d  as  a  phyaiini^^^l* 
Imigrating  to  this  country  with  the  Londonderry  people  in  1718,  he  liv^^^^ 
;  first,  in  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  but,  after  he  became  a  preacher,  he  went 
tafford,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  of  tlie  plaee,  lCl3'r|? 
i,  1723.     The  town  received  in  1719  its  first  settlers,  who  were  probal^^j^V 
w  in  number,  and  did  not  abound  in  wealth.     If  they  were  not  poor,  tkr.^»-^^*\ 
ere  very  illiberal  and  unjust ;  for  their  minister  and  his  famQy  were  actliC^*'T^^ 
ifferers  from  the  want   of  the  necessaries  of  life.     He  was  diBmiaaed  ff^  i^ 

adequate  support  in  1731.  After  living  a  while  in  Lebanon,  he  was  iqg^^^V^ 
ed,  January  17,  1733,  having  a  house  given  him  and  a  hundred  ^oom^^^^^^ 
Jary,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  church  in  Woodbury,  in  a  villa^^* 
I  the  Pomperang  river,  which  is  ncfw  the  town  of  Southbury.  The  chnn^*^ 
as  formed  the  same  day  :  he  and  his  wife,  Abigail,  were  members.  Her 
3  lived  more  than  forty  years,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  m 
J8S,  and  much  respected.  He  died  December  11,  1774,  aged  eighty,  r  ^^T^w 
10  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  whole  ministry.  He  had  admitted,  in  thirty "^  ^ 
iree  years,  three  hundred  church  members. 
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In  the  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  New  England,  about  the  year 
L740,  he  was  one  of  the  eminent  ministers  who  zealously  promoted  it  by  his 
Imbonrs,  co-operating  with  his  neighbours,  Milb,  Farrand  and  Bellamy,  and 
irith  Lockwood,  Lord,  Williams,  Whitman,*  Meacham,  Humphreys,! 
Pomeroy  and  Wheelock.  He  was  one  of  the  eleven  ministers  in  Fairfield 
sonnty,  who  gave  their  attestation  to  the  work  in  1743.  Some  of  the  others 
were  Anthony  Stoddard,  Jedediah  Mills,  Ebenezer  White  t  and  Joseph 
Bellamy. 

Mr.  Graham  had  a  colleague  eight  years, — Benjamin  Wildman,  who  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1758,  and  died  in  1812,  having  been  a  minis- 
ter forty-three  years.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  consulted  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy as  to  what  he  could  do  to  persuade  hb  people  at  Southbury  to  attend 
aieeting  more  generally  and  punctually.  When  Dr.  B.  advised  him  to  place 
a  barrel  of  rum  in  the  pulpit,  he  replied, — "  I  am  afraid  to  do  that,  for  I 
diould  have  half  the  church  of  Bethlehem  (Dr.  Bellamy's  church)  down 
tiere  on  the  Sabbath.'* 

Mr.  Graham  was  the  head  of  a  noted  family.  He  was  married  in  Exeter, 
lo  LfOve  Sanborn  ;  and  there  his  son  John  was  bom  in  1722.  His  second 
■rife  was  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hadlcy.  His 
laughter.  Lore,  married  first  Mr.  Brinckcrhofif,  who  lived  on  the  Hudson 
river,  and  next  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Lee  of  Salisbury.  She  was  the  mother 
3(f  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncy  Lee.  Three  of  his  sons  were  ministers.: — Jokfi 
mho  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1740,  was  settled  at  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and 
died  in  1796 ;  Chauncy,  who  was  graduated  in  1747,  was  settled  at  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  in  1784  ;  and  Richard  Crouch,  who  was  graduated  in 
1760,  was  settled  at  Pclham,  Mass.,  and  died  in  1771.  Mr.  Graham's 
Bons, — Andrew  and  Robert,  were  physicians.  Andrew  died  in  Southbury  in 
1785,  and  his  son  was  John  A.  Graham,  LL.  D.,  of  Vermont  and  New 
STork,  who  died  in  1841  ;  Robert  lived  at  White  Plains,  and  was  Judge  of 
khe  Common  Pleas  and  of  the  Admiralty  Courts.  The  Rev.  John  Graham 
vrho  died  in  1796,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Sylvester  Graham  of  North- 
ampton, who  died  in  1851,  aged  fifty-six, — for  many  years  known  as  a  pub- 
lic lecturer  on  temperance  and  healtV 

Mr.  Graham  was  an  earnest  preacher,  intelligent  and  faithful  in  all  the 
dnties  of  life.  He  was  honoured  by  Yale  College  with  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ier  of  Arts  in  1737, — the  tenth  person  not  educated  there,  thus  honoured. 
Be  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  prudence  and  power  in 
|>oIemical  discussion.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on  Episcopacy  against  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Beach  in  1732,  and  a  Rejoinder  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Answer  ; 
■Iso,  a  Sermon  at  Coventry  at  the  ordination  of  Nathan  Strong,  1745;  and 
Answer  to  Mr.  Gale's  pamphlet,  entitled  *^  A  calm  and  full  vindication. 


*8axvel  Whitman  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1696;  was  employed  in  teaching 
the  grammar  school  at  Salem  in  1699 ;  wojt  onluinod  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farmington,  Cona., 
3>eeeinber  10,  170G;  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1724  to  1746;  and  died  in  August, 
Tibl,  aged  seventy -five.  His  son,  Elnathan,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1726;  was  a 
"Tntor  there  from  1 72S  to  1732,  and  a  Fellow  from  1748  to  1774 ;  was  ordained  podtor  of  the  Second 
«harch  in  Hartfoni,  Nov.  29,  1732,  and  died  in  1776.  He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in 
J74d,  which  was  published. 

t  DA5IEL  HcMPHREvs  wos  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1732;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
^hnreh  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1733;  and  died  in  1787. 

^  EBE5F.zEit  White  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1733;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  March  10,  1736;  and  died  in  1779. 
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««,  Telftting  to  Tale  College,  1759.    EBb  boq  OhMmey  pvUUhad  »  Sirlini 

reached  at  Albany,  entitled  '<  Children  federally  hdy,"  1706. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  frioDd, 

WILLIAM  ALtn. 
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WILLIAM  WALDRON  • 

1721—1727. 

William  Waldron  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  respeotable  fiunilifls  wm 
few  Hampshire.     He  was  grandson  of  Major  Richard  Waldnm,  an  earl^ 
ittler  of  Dover,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  horribly  mangled  and  anc^ 
sred  by  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1689.     He  was  son  of  Capt.  Biohaand 
Caldron  of  Portsmouth,  whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  GntfaB, 
resident  of  Now  Hampshire,  and  whose  second  (the  mother  of  WilliaKBi) 
as  Elinor  Yaughan, — also  a  descendant  from  the  funily  of  Otttta. 
rother,  Richard,  was  Secretary  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  his  sister, 
as  married  to  Colonel  Saltonstall  of  Haverhill,  Mass.    He  wai  bom 
ortsmouth,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1697  ;  and  was  graduated  at 
ioUege  in  1717. 

Mr.  Waldron  became  the  pastor  of  the  New  Brick  chnreh,  Boston,  ai 
me  of  its  formation.     Having  preached  for  some  time,  as  a  candidate,  in 
action  with  Mr.  Joshua  Gee, — afterwards  minister  of  the  Old  North 
B  was  chosen  pastor  on  the  26th  of  September,  1721,  and  was  ordaii^^^ 
[ay  22,  1722.     Cotton  Mather  preached  the  Sermon,  and  Incroaae 
eive  the  Charge.     It  was  the  last  ordination  that  Increase  Mather 
^tended. 

Mr.  Waldron  engaged  in  his  duties  with  great  zeal,  and  qmeUy  8a< 
L  gaining,  in  a  high  degree,  the  affections  of  his  people.     As  he 
L  his  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  had^ constantly  growing  sense  of 
bility,  and  a  more  humbling  impr^ion  of  his  own  unworthineas. 
le  23d  of  May,  1726,  he  writes  thus : — 

"  This  day  begins  a  fifth  year  from  my  ordination  to  the  work  of  a  Gospel  minis — """^Z. 
h  Lord;  what  an  unfruitful  Cliristian,what  an  unfkithAil  steward,  have  I  been! 
T  the  good  Spirit  of  grace,  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  I  may  ahoond  in  the  worl 
ic  Lord,  and  be  always  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord!" 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1727,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  Bev. 
am  Cooper,  minister  of  the  Brattle-street  church,  where  he  met  several 
is  brethren ;  but,  after  conversing  a  little  while  with  them,  he  took 
lave,  saying  that  he  felt  too  unwell  to  remain  any  longer.  He  imme( 
ent  to  his  own  house,  and  never  left  it,  till  he  was  carried  from  it  a  corp^d^""^^^^ 
[is  disease  proved  to  be  a  slow  fever  of  an  intermittent  type  ;  bnt,  in  1^  "^  '^. 
irly  stage  of  it,  little  danger  was  apprehended.  He  had  at  first  some  pac-^*  ^  ^^ 
il  apprehensions  in  respect  to  his  spiritual  state ;  but  the  clouds  which  h*^  _«^hmi 
Eithered  around  him  quickly  passed  away;  and  he  was  enabled  to  •ttba^^^^.-.g 
aietly  to  his  Heavenly  Father's  will.  His  church  had  frequent  meetinCJ^-^  ,^^  ^ 
»r  prayer  in  his  behalf,  in  which  tlicy  were  joined  by  the  ministers  of  t*  '  ^^ 
»wn ;  but  the  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  gradually  extinguished.     As  '  "^ 

•  Ware's  Hist.  Diso.— Robbina'  do. 
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le  of  hia  departure  drew  near,  he  repeated  several  times  the  words  of  his 
ing  Lord — ''  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit ;"  and,  even  after 
i  speech  failed  him,  he  kept  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  token 
the  satisfaction  he  had  in  his  Redeemer's  gracious  presence.  He  died  on 
i  11th  of  September,  1727,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
:th  of  his  ministry.  **He  died,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "nobly.  So  to  die 
Indeed  no  dying.  'Tis  but  flying  away  with  the  wings  of  the  morning 
o  the  Paradise  of  God."  Several  of  the  Boston  ministers  preached  ser- 
ins in  reference  to  his  death,  which  were  published. 
Mr.  Waldron  was  married,  soon  after  his  ordination,  to  Eliza  Allen  of 
urtha's  Vineyard,  who  'survived  him,  with  two  little  children.  One  of 
sm, — a  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Colonel  Josiah  Quincy  of  Braintree, 


rhe  following  testimony  concerning  Mr.  Waldron  is  from  the  dedication 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft's  Sermon  on  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  William 
oper: — 

'  Piety  is  the  most  Divine  part  of  a  minister's  character,    ♦    •    «    and  this  is  that 
which  your  deceased  pastor  was  especially  valuable.    The  grace  of  God  (we  have 
Bon  to  think)  took  an  early  possession  of  his  soul ;  and  it  afterwards  governed  in 
life,  adorned  his  conversation,  asKl  animated  his  ministry.    Those  of  us  who  took 
>wledge*of  him  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  could'nt  but  discern  a  rever- 
ie for  the  Divine  Majesty,  a  relish  of  spiritual  things  and  a  delight  in  religious 
Jc8,  to  live  with  him  and  to  grow  and  increase.         •••••• 

'  In  the  house  of  God  he  was  a  wise  and  faithi\il  steward.  In  his  preaching  he  ibd 
1  with  wholesome  and  edifying  truths,  that  might  minister  proper  nourishment  to 
ir  souls:  the  method  plain  and  easy, — the  manner  grave  and  solemn, — the  dress 
ther  gaudy  nor  homely.  •  •  •  IIc>  insisted  on  the  pecular  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
y  but  did  not  overlook  the  great  things  of  God's  Law.  He  taught  justification  by 
Ji  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  yet  affirmed  constantly  that  they  which  believe 
GrOd  should  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  And  that  you  might  know  what  is 
>d,  and  what  the  Lord  your  God  retjuires  of  you,  ho  began  a  course  of  Sermons 
on  the  Commaiulments ;  which  I  suppose  were  not  finished  when  he  died. 
*  He  gave  himself  to  prayer  as  well  as  the  ministry  of  the  word.  In  his  early 
lldhood,  he  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  A  particular  providence  set  the 
teel  of  prayer  a  going,  and  I  believe  it  never  wholly  stopped  afterwards.  This  he 
ce  gave  me  an  account  of  in  a  retired  conversation  I  had  with  him ;  and  I  suppose 
VAB  the  only  person  to  whom  he  mentioned  it.  It  was  this — his  dear  parents  wero 
ae  somewhcrv  by  \sater,  and  a  storm  or  sudden  gust  of  wind  arose,  when  it  was 
pposed  they  might  be  coming  home.  He  heard  the  family  speak  of  the  danger  the^ 
got  be  now  in.  This  so  alarmed  his  fear,  that  he  went  alone  to  seek  God  in  their 
half,  that  they  might  be  preserved  and  returned.  They  wero  so.  And  having  be- 
n  thus  successfiiUy  to  pray  for  his  parents,  he  afterwards  continued  to  pray  for  him- 
If.  While  at  the  College,  I  know,  he  was  one  of  those  young  students,  who  used  to 
set  on  the  evenings  of  the  Lord's  days  for  prayer  and  other  exercises  of  private 
cial  religion.  And  his  miuistr}'  was  carried  on  very  much  with  prayer.  When  he 
gan  his  course  of  Sermons  up<)n  the  Commandments,  I  find  he,  in  a  solemn  and  par- 
mlar  manner,  begged  of  God  direction  and  assistance  therein.  And  ho  was  very 
«irous  to  engage  tJie  prayers  of  others  for  him.  He  used  to  ask  them,  not  asa  com- 
iment,  but  as  ^mo  in  earnest,  who  knew  how  to  value  them.  Ilis  public  prayers  wero 
rious  and  i>ertinent;  and  I  have  sometimes  heard  him  pray  with  much  affection  and 
Jargement;  particularly  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  which  I  was 
ice  present  with  liim." 

The  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  in  his  History  of  the  New  North  church, 
rites  thus  of  Mr.  Waldron : — 

"As  a  preacher  ho  was  remarkable  for  soundness  of  argument,  plainness  and  direct 
»M  of  speech,  and  gravity  of  manner.  His  temper  was  naturally  obliging  and  his 
lections  warm ;  whilst,  at  tho  same  time,  he  was  too  hidependent  to  st<»op  to  any  lit- 
e  arts  to  conciliate  favour,  and  too  stern  in  integrity  ever  to  prostitute  his  conscience. 
!e  was,  like  most  of  the  clergymen  of  New  En^and,  a  hearty  patriot,  and  a  steady 
lend  and  advocate  of  all  the  civil  privileges  which  the  people  then  enjoyed.  He  was 
lio  a  strict  and  very  zealous  Congregationalist.    If  he  had  lived  longer,  there  is  no 
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donbt  that  he  woald  have  exerted  a  powerftil  influenoe  in  the  (MMnmonityi  a&d 
left  more  conspicuous  memorials  upon  the  records  of  thb  Ghorch.'' 


■♦•*■ 


OLIVER  PEABODY  * 

1721—1752. 

0 LITER  Peabodt  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  Bozford,  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1698.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was 
only  two  years  old ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  care  of  his  education 
devolved  wholly  on  his  pious  mother.  In  his  early  youth,  his  mind  became 
impressed  with  divine  truth,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  Maker,  and  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  Having  gone  throogh 
the  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1717,  and 
was  graduated  in  1721,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  As  he  had  the 
ministry  in  view  during  his  whole  course,  his  studies,  even  in  College,  were 
directed  somewhat  with  reference  to  it ;  though  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  highly  respectable  improvement  in  all  the  branches  then  indn- 
ded  in  a  collegiate  education. 

Immediately  after  he  was  graduated,  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  propagating  the  Gt)spcl  requested  him  to  be  ordained  as  an  evan- 
gelist, with  a  view  to  becoming  a  missionary  among  the  surrounding  heathen. 
They  had  before  made  a  similar  application  to  a  niunber  of  candidates,  but 
they  had  all  declined  from  the  apprehension  of  an  approaching  Indian  war ; 
and  it  was  urged  upon  him  as  a  reason  for  consenting  to  the  propoaal^  thai 
if  he  declined,  they  should  be  obliged,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  relinquish  the 
object.  The  argument  prevailed  with  him ;  and,  though  fully  aware  of  the 
deprivations  and  sacrifices  to  which  it  must  subject  him,  he  entered  cheer^ 
fully  this  dark  and  unpromising  field  of  ministerial  labour.  The  Honoura- 
ble Board  of  Commissioners  having  determined  to  send  him  to  Natick, — a 
place  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Society  which  employed  him,  and  surronnd- 
ed  with  settled  ministers, — they  did  not  immediately  ordain  him,  but  direct- 
ed him  to  perform  missionary  service,  until  circumstanoes  should  render  his 
ordination  expedient. 

He  preached  there,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1721.  At 
that  period,  there  were  but  two  families  of  white  people  in  the  town,  though 
they  were  soon  joined  by  several  others.  Among  the  Indians  there  was  no 
church,  nor  member  of  a  church,  nor  even  a  person  known  to  have  been  bap- 
tized ;  for,  though  a  church  had  been  formed  there  sixty  years  before,  by  the 
labours  of  John  Eliot,  it  had,  some  time  previous  to  Mr.  Peabody's  going 
among  them,  become  extinct. 

He  preached  constantly  at  Natick,  from  the  1st  of  August,  1721,  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1729 ;  when  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  Commisaioners, 
joined  by  a  committee  from  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  were  direct- 
ed to  repair  to  Natick,  and  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  form* 
ing  a  church,  and  settling  a  minister.  Their  deliberations  resulted  in  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  expedient  to  gather  a  church,  consisting  partly  of  Eng- 

•Panopliit,  Vn.— AUen'f  Biog.  Diot. 
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liBh  and  partly  of  Indians,  and  to  oonstitute  Mr.  Peabody  their  pastor. 
Measures  were  immediately  adopted  in  conformity  with  this  recommendation. 
Three  Indians  were  propounded,  '^  after  much  pains  taken  with  them,"  and 
the  3d  of  December  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Mr. 
Sazter*  of  Medfield  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  constituted  a  church, 
consisting  of  three  Indians  and  five  white  persons.  On  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  Mr.  Peabody  was  ordained  at  Cambridge,  a  missionary,  to 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  and  society  at  Natick.  Here  he 
resided  constantly  during  his  whole  ministry,  with  the  exception  of  one  sca- 
Bon  when  he  was  employed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Moheagan  tribe  of  Indians 
in  Connecticut. 

About  two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Natick,  he  was  married  to  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  the  Key.  Joseph  Baxter, — a  lady  distinguished  for  her 
excellent  sense  and  fervent  piety.  They  had  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom 
liTed  to  reach  maturity.  One  of  them  Oliver ,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1745,  was  ordained  at  Roxbury,  November  7, 1750,  and  died  May 
29, 1752. 

Mr.  Peabody's  labours  among  the  Indians  were  attended  with  very  consid- 
ermble  success.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  many  of  them  not  only  to  aban- 
don their  savage  mode  of  living,  and  conform  to  the  usages  of  civilized  society, 
bat  also  to  cast  away  their  degrading  vices,  especially  that  of  intemperance , 
and,  in  instances  not  a  few,  he  was  instrumental,  by  6od*s  blessing,  of 
bringing  them  under  the  power  of  a  living  Christianity.  Twenty-two  per- 
sona were  added  to  the  church  the  fir^t  year  after  his  ordination,  a  number  of 
whom  were  Indians.  In  a  letter  to  the  Convention  of  ministers  assembled 
■t  Boston  from  the  New  England  Provinces  in  July,  1748,  to  record  their 
Testimony  in  respect  to  the  Revival  of  that  day,  he  writes  thus : — 

"Among  my  little  people,  (I  would  mention  it  to  tlic  glory  of  the  rich  grace,  and  of 
ike  Messed  Spirit,  of  God,)  there  have  l)een  very  apparent  strivings  and  operations  of 
■he  Holy  Ghost  among  Indians  and  English,  young  and  old,  male  and  female.  There 
liave  been  added  to  our  church,  of  such  I  hope  as  shall  be  saved,  about  fifty  persons 
nf  dilSsrent  nations,  since  the  beginning  of  last  March  was  two  years,  whose  lives  in 
general  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  their  profession." 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  Mr.  Peabody's  ordination  and 
Ids  death,  which  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-two  years,  there  were  bap- 
^tked,  within  the  limits  of  his  society,  one  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  and 
dour  hundred  white  persons ;  and  there  were  twenty-nine  Indians  and  twen- 
ty-two English  baptized,  previous  to  his  ordination.  The  whole  num- 
l)er  admitted  into  his  church,  after  his  ordination,  was  one  hundred  and 
nty-five ;  of  whom  thirty-five  were  Indians,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
were  white  persons.  During  his  whole  residence  at  Natick, — a  period  of 
thirty-one  years  and  a  half,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  Indians  died,  one  of 
whom  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  t-en  years. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution;  but  he  was  always 
ready  to  task  his  energies  to  the  utmost  in  the  cause  of  his  Master.  Hence 
lio  consented,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  to  undertake  a  mission  among 
tbe  Moheagan s ;  but  such  were  the  fatigues  and  hardships  to  which  he  was 
'ubjected,  that  his  constitution  received  an  injury  from  which  it  never  recov- 
ered.    From  this  time,  he  fell  into  a  decline,  which,  though  it  was  of  sev- 

*  Joseph  Baxter  was  bom  at  Braintree,  June  4,  1676;  was  mdaated  at  HarTard  CoUon 
^  1693;  was  ordained  at  Medfield,  April  21,  1607,  Mid  died  May  2, 1745,  aged  sixty -nine,  fie 
Pviibliahed  the  Maes.  Election  Sennon,  1727. 
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eral  years'  contiDuancc,  led  to  his  dissolution.  During  his  last  illness,  he 
was  remarkably  sustained  by  the  gracious  presence  pf  the  Sayioor  and  the 
Comforter.  He  repeatedly  observed  to  his  family  that  his  greatest  concern 
was  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock ;  and  ho  improved  every  opportunity  that 
his  waning  strength  allowed  to  him,  to  urge  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
merciful  provisions  of  the  Gospel.  He  lingered  until  Sunday,  February  2, 
1752,  when  he  departed  with  Paul's  heroic  language  on  his  lips — **  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight"  &c.     He  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

During  his  last  illness,  the  Indians  testified  their  gratitude  and  affection 
towards  him  in  every  way  in  their  power ;  and,  at  his  death,  they  mourned 
for  him  as  for  a  father.  One  of  them  in  particular,  by  the  name  of  Prince, 
would  not  leave  the  room  by  night  or  day,  during  the  five  days  that  the 
body  lay  unburied,  even  long  enough  to  take  refreshments,  except  as  those 
around  him  absolutely  forced  him  to  do  so.  It  would  seem  that  few  men 
have  lived  more  beloved,  or  died  more  lamented. 

The  most  satisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Peabody's  character  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  is  the  following,  originally  published  in  the  Panoplist,  and 
written  by  a  clergyman  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  scene  of  his 
labours  as  well  as  with  many  of  his  friends  : — 

"  As  a  minister  Mr.  Peabody  was  faithful  and  laborious.  Ho  accounted  the  work 
of  the  ministry  an  honourable  employment;  and,  by  his  unwearied  diligOTice  and 
exemplary  life,  he  honoured  it.  From  his  first  entrance  upon  the  sacred  oflicc.  he 
made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  improve  in  the  qualifications  for  it.  lie  studied  to 
'show  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needcth  not  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.'  He  considered  it  to  be  the  great  design  of  preaching,  to 
give  men  a  realizing  view  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  to  show  them  wherein  their 
true  and  substantial  happiness  consists,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  method  in  which 
it  might  be  obtained.  It  was  not  to  him  a  trifling  consideration  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  immortal  beings  who  were  committed  to  his  charge,  and  deliver  to  them 
a  message  fk-om  the  living  God,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  would  sur* 
vey  the  people  of  his  charge  with  a  deep  interest,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  solici- 
tude, and  in  his  addresses  to  them  he  was  pungent  plain  and  aflfoctionate.  He  made 
it  an  object  of  importance  to  speak  so  plaiiily  that  the  most  ignorant  might  understand;* 
80  seriously  and  impressively  that  the  careless  and  stupid  might  feel;  so  convincingrlj 
that  gainsayers  anathote  who  opposed  theviulvet  might  be  put  to  silence.  Not  think- 
ing that  he  had  discharged  all  his  duty,  when  he  had  carried  them  to  the  throne  of 
grace  in  humble  and  importunate  prayer,  and  had  taught  them  from  the  oracles  of 
God  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  he  seized  other  opportunities  to  counsel,  warn  and  admon- 
ish them,  to  catechise  the  youth,  instruct  tlie  ignorant,  use  his  exertions  to  reclaim 
the  vicious,  and  to  commend  all  to  the  care,  guidance  and  compa.ssion  of  the  gracious 
and  sovereign  God. 

*•'  lie  was  a  ftiend  and  father  to  his  people,  and  by  his  wise,  prudent  and  manly 
deportment,  he  conciliated  theesteom  and  affection  of  all.  Among  the  Indians  he  was 
often  called  in  as  a  mediator ;  and  such  was  their  confidence  in  his  judgment,  that 
his  decision  generally  imparted  satisfaction,  and  restored  peace  and  harmony.  A 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  even  in  administering  reproof,  would  not  make  them  his 
enemies;  and  he  so  gained  their  confidence  that  he  dwelt  among  them  without  fear. 
^  "Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  cares,  arising  from  a  mixed  society,  he  was  not  inatten- 
tive to  a  large  family,  composed  of  his  own  children  and  a  number  of  boarders  and 
domestics, — generally  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  twenty,  all  of  whom  he  would 
collect  morning  and  evening  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  join  in  singing  a  psalm  of 
praise,  and  in  the  devout  exercises  of  prayer.  In  his  family  lie  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  minister,  the  affectionate  husband,  and  tender  companion,  the  kind 
indulgent  parent,  the  humane  and  liberal  master.  His  house  was  a  welcome  recepta- 
cle for  the  stranger,  his  heart  was  open  to  his  fViends,  and  his  bounty  was  cheernillj 

^  *  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Peabody,  the  Indians  wore  so  improved  hi  regard  to  their  edaea- 
iion,  that  many  of  them  could  read  and  write  as  well  as  understand  the  English  language. 
Mr.  Moody  from  York,  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  wa«  at  Natick  and  preached  to  the  Indiaitf: 
and  in  order  to  be  understood  by  them,  he  supposed  he  must  condesoend  to  aU  low  exweariona; 
but  he  forgot  that  he  woe  preaching  to  civilized  Indians,  who  remarked  upon  his  preaching  *'tbas 
if  Mr.  Peabody  should  jircach  in  euch  low  language,  they  should  have  oonoladed  he  was  ermij* 
and  would  have  g'^nc  out  of  the  meeting  house  and  left  him." 
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idminittered  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  needy.  His  local  situation  in  the  vicinity  of 
kMkm.  yet  environed  by  Indian  wigwams,  drew  the  attention  of  strangers  and  distln- 
IttUiea  foreigners,  who  often  repaired  to  his  hospitable  mansion,  where  they  were 
m  to  find  a  hearty  welcome.  Among  his  friends  was  Governor  Belcher, — a  man 
rho0e  heart  was  alive  to  the  missionary  cause,  and  who  treated  Mr.  Peabody  Avith 
oaething  more  than  empty  compliments  and  ceremonious  visits.  He  made  Mr.  Pea- 
iody  welcome  to  his  house ;  and,  by  various  acts  of  kindness,  displayed  a  friendship 
hat  was  founded  on  real  esteem,  and  strengthened  by  a  union  of  virtuous  affections. 

"To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  Mr.  Peabody  was  friendly,  social  and  obliging;  and 
)j  tbem  he  was  honoured  and  loved.  In  cases  of  difficulty  he  was  a  wise  counsellor, 
wthat  great  confidence  could  be  placed  in  his  judgment,  and  implicit  reliance  on  his 
Udity.  He  was  an  able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  scribe  well  instructed  in  the  King- 
Imd  of  God:  a  man  of  unaffected  piety  and  gravity ;  prudent  in  his  conduct  asa  min- 
iiter  and  a  Christian. 

"  He  possessed  a  heart  that  was  not  only  susceptible  of  all  the  impressions  of  virtue 
ind  religion,  but  was  also  the  seat  of  exquisite  sensibility.  This  sensibility  was  not 
metely  a  natural  softness,  but  the  genuine  state  of  a  heart  softened  by  the  spirit  of 
[thrift,  and  brought  into  conformity  to  him, — a  heart  warmed  with  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Notwithstanding  his  temper  was  naturally  grave  and  thoughtftil,  he  could  be 
stieerftil,  and  accommodate  himself  to  his  company,  to  gain  access  to  the  heart,  and 
4>  impart  suitable  instructions." 


-•♦■ 


SOLOMON  WILLIAMS,  D.  D  * 

1722—1776. 

Solomon  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Ilcv.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield, 
f  his  second  marriage.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon 
*<>ddard  of  Northampton.  He  was  born  June  4,  1700  ;  was  graduated  at 
^*>Tard  College  in  1719  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Lebanon, 
^H.,  December  5,  1722 ;  and  died  February  29,  1776,  in  the  seventy- 
*th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral 
^HHon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  James  Cogswell  of 
'indham,  from  Rev.  ii.  10,  of  which  there  were  published  two  editions. 
^®  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1749  to  1769,  and  received  the 
^ftee  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  same  institution  in  1773. 

In  1741,  Eunice  Williams,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deer- 
^Id,  who  "was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  remained  with  them  of  choice 
*Wr  the  rest  of  the  family  were  redeemed,  made  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  New 
England ;  on  which  occasion  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  family  meeting 
't  the  house  of  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams  of  Mansfield.  A  day 
*f  special  prayer  was  observed,  and  Dr.  Williams  was  called  upon  for  a 
Siflcourse  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  accordingly  delivered  one,  which 
^TM  published,  and  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"You  may  well  tliink  I  have  all  along  had  some  special  eye  to  the  uncommon  occa- 
lion  of  prayer  at  tliis  time  j  that  pcr-'son  here  present  with  us,  who  has  been,  for  a  long 
lime,  in  a  miserable  captivity,  with  a  barbarous  and  heathen  people,  now  for  more 
tbiD  thirty-eight  years;  yet  among  that  pi*oplc,  bred  up  in  Popish  superstition,  blind- 
Deu  and  bigotry ;  wlio,  by  the  providence  of  God  canio  last  year,  and  now  again  with  her 
huftband  and  two  of  her  children,  on  a  visit  in  New  England.  Some  of  you  know  well, — 
I  am  sure  I  do. — how  long  she  has  been  tlic  subject  of  prayer  j  what  numberless  prayers 
have  been  put  up  to  (lod  lor  her  by  many  holy  souls  now  in  Ileavcn,  as  well  as  many 
who  yet  remain  on  earth.  How  many  groans  and  fervent  prayers  can  these  ears  witness 
to  have  been  uttered  and  breathed  forth,  with  a  sort  of  burning  and  unquenchable 
u^our  from  the  pious  and  holy  soul  of  her  dear  father,  now  with  God  !    I  know  not  that 

•  Cogswell's  Fan.  Serm.— Hiit.  of  the  Williams  Family. 
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I  ever  heard  hhn  pray  after  his  own  return  iVom  captivityi  withoat  4  remembntDOO  of 
her;  that  God  would  return  her  to  his  sanctuary,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Groapel 
light  and  grace,  in  that  purity  and  Himplicity  in  which  it  shines  in  oar  land.  But 
in  this  it  seemed  as  if  he  never  could  he  denied ;  that  God  would  not  let  her  perish  in 
Popish  superstition  and  ignorance;  hut  lot  her  place  he  where  it  would,  that  He  would, 
as  lie  easily  could,  lind  some  way  for  deliverance  ftom  those  snares  and  thick  laid 
ctratagcms  of  the  devil,  to  heguile  and  ruin  poor  souls,  and  make  her  a  monument  of 
bis  glorious  and  almighty  grace.  And  this  he  was  wont  to  do  with  such  cxpceeskms  of 
faith  in  God  and  holy  fervour  of  soul,  as  seemed  to  breathe  himself  and  her  into  the 
arms  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  God  did  not  give  him  leave  to  see  the  performance 
of  his  wishes  and  desires  for  her,  but  took  him  to  satisfy  them  in  God  himaelf,  aud 
mako  him  {perfectly  know  that  not  a  tittle  of  the  covenant  should  erer  fall ;  ana  IcA 
her  in  the  same  state,  to  try  the  faith,  and  call  forth  the  prayers,  of  his  p^ple  stiU. 
We  see  now  some*  dawiiings  towards  her  deliverance,  and  living  hopes  of  it;  thou|^ 
all  endeavours  of  men  to  persuade  her  here  have  been  heretofore  tried  in  vain:  it  has 
pleased  God  to  incline  her  the  last  summer,  and  now  again,  of  her  own  accord,  to  make 
a  visit  to  her  friends;  aud  seems  to  encourage  us  to  hoi>e  that  He  designs  to  answer  the 
many  prayers  which  have  been  put  up  for  her ;  and  by  the  mighty  power  of  liis  pro- 
vidence aud  grace,  to  give  us  one  extraordinary  conviction  that  he  is  a  God  hcariog 
prayer." 

Dr.  Williams  undoubtedly  held  a  place  among  the  most  prominent  of  tbe 
New  £nglaud  clergy.  His  influence  was  felt  among  the  churches,  not  only 
in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  New  England  ;  and  his  services  were  very 
often  called  for  on  important  public  occasions.  In  the  coarse  of  his  minis- 
try, he  was  engaged  in  two  controversies,  which,  at  the  time,  attracted  con- 
siderable attention: — one  in  1746,  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Oroswell,*  on  **  the 
Nature  of  Justifying  Faith  ;*'  the  other  in  1751,  with  his  cousin,  the  elder 
Jonathan  Edwards,  on  *Hhe  Qualifications  necessary  to  lawful  communion  in 
the  Christian  Sacraments."  He  had  an  extensive  correspondence  in  Europe 
as  well  as  America,  and  among  his  correspondents  abroad,  he  numbered  one 
or  more  of  the  Erskines,  and  the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  author  of  the  well 
known  Sermon  on  *'  Glorying  in  the  cross." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Williams'  publications: — A  Sermon  preached  at 
Goshen  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Eliot,t  1729.  Election  Sermon, 
1741.  A  Sermon  at  Mansfield  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Eunice  Williams, 
1741.  Substance  of  two  Discourses  on  occasion  of  the  death  by  drowning 
of  Mr.  John  Woodward,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  1741, 

*  Andrew  Groswell,  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  ia 
1728;  was  ordained  at  Groton,  Conn,  in  1736;  and  after  remaining  there  about  two  jemn,  wai 
instaliedf  October  6,  1738,  over  a  society  in  Boston  formed  byporaons  from  other  churchei.  H« 
died  April  12,  1785,  in  the  seventy -seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Reply  to  tka 
declaration  of  a  number  of  the  associated  ministers  of  Boston,  Ac.,  with  regard  to  the  Ber. 
James  Davenport,  (2d  edition,)  1742;  A  Reply  to  a  book  entitled  «  A  display  of  God*t  special 
naoe,"  1742;  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turell,  in  answer  to  his  Direction  to  his  people,  1743; 
The  Apostlo  s  advice  to  the  Jailor  improved;  being  a  solemn  warning  against  the  awfbl  sin  of 
soul  murder:  a  Sermon,  1744;  What  is  Christ  tome,  if  he  is  not  mine?  or  a  seasonable  Defence 
of  the  Old  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justifying  Faith,  1745;  Second  Defence  of  the  Old  Protest- 


the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ:  a  Sermon,  1768;  A  Testimony  against  the  profanoness  of  some 
of  the  public  disputes  on  the  last  Commencement  day:  with  Letters  to  the  President  of  Har- 
vard College,  on  the  occasion,  Ac,  1760;  a  Letter  to  the  Rcf.  Alexacder  Gumming,  1782: 
Free  Justification  through  Christ's  Redemption :  a  Sermon,  1764;  Free  Forgiveness  of  Spiritwu 
debts :  a  Sermon,  1766;  Comfort  in  Christ:  a  Sermon,  1767:  Observritions  on  William  Tvaihnr- 
ton's  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  m  foreign  parts;  wherein  our  Colo- 
nics are  defended  against  his  most  injurious  and  abusive  reflections,  1768;  Brief  Remaibon 
the  satirical  drollery  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  last  Commencement  day,  1771;  Mr.  Momj 
unmn«kcd, — in  which,  among  other  things,  is  shown  that  his  doctrine  of  Universal  SalratioD 
is  inimical  to  virtue,  and  productive  of  all  manner  of  wickedness,  1775;  A  Disoonrse  from  I. 
Thcss.  II.  13, — in  which  is  shown  the  cause  and  cure  of  all  religions  melancholy,  horron  of  eon- 
sdence,  Ac,  1784. 

t  Jacob  Eliot,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1730;  WM  ocdain- 
cd  at  Lebanon  (Goshen)  Conn.»  Nor.  26,  1729;  and  died  in  1706. 
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'The  more  excellent  way :  or  the  orilinary  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  of 
't.he  Holy  Spirit,  more  excellent  than  all  extrraordinary  gifts  that  can  bo 
coveted  or  obtained  by  men :  A  Sermon  at  Goshen,  1741.     A  Discourse  at 
-the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  1742.     The  comfort  or  blessed- 
ness of  being  at  home  with  God  or  dwelling  with  him,   &c. :  A  Sermon, 
1742.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Hichard  Salter,  1744.     A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  ;  being  an  answer 
^o  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell's  book  on  Justifying  Faith,  1746.     The  true 
state  of  the  question  concerning  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  lawful  com- 
xnunion  in  the  Christian  Sacraments ;  being  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jona- 
-than  Edwardb'  ^'  Humble  Inquiry,''  &c.,  1751.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams*  of  Pomfret,  1753.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
'the  Kev.  Joseph  Meacham,  1754.     A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  the  British  arms  in  America,  particularly  in  the 
reduction  of  Quebec,  1759.     A  Half- century  Sermon,  1772.     A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Faith  Huntington,  1775. 

Dr.  Williams'  last  days  were  marked  by  great  suffering,  but  he  sustained 

liimsplf  in  the  dignity  of  Christian  faith  and  hope.     I  have  seen  a  record  in 

maouscript,  made  at  the  time,  of  his  dying  exercises,  from  which  it  would 

appear  that  he  was  raised  above  all   painful  apprehensions  in  respect  to 

the  future,  and  had  his  mind  quickened  almost  into  a  state  of  rapture,  in 

anticipation  of  the  glory  that  was  about  to  open  upon  him.     His  last  words, 

as  they  are  recorded,  were, — "I  shall  soon  be  there;  and  a  full  blaze  of 

glory  will  open  upon  my  soul,  and  swallow  it  up  in   God  and  Christ.     At 

present,  we  can't  have  any  conception.     I  hope  the  time  will  come,  but  I 

must  wait." 

Dr.  Williams  was  married  about  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Lebanon, 
to  Mary  Porter  of  Hadley.  He  had  ten  children, — eight  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Ezekiel, — born  May  4, 1729,  and  deceased  February  12, 1818. 
held  various  important  offices  in  the  State,  and  was  for  many  years.  High 
Sheriff  in  the  county  of  Hartfoid.  William,  bom  April  8,  1731, 
and  deceased  August  2,  1811,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1751  ;  read  Theology  under  thf  direction  of  his  father,  but  never  entered 
the  ministry  ;  filled  various  ci^il  offices  of  high  responsibility,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776  and  1777,  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  &c.,  A-c.  Thomas, — born  November  12,  1735,  and 
deceased  February  10,  1??19,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1756,  and 
spent  his  life  as  a  practsing  physician  in  Lebanon. 

Eliphaltt,  the  elde?c  son  of  Dr.  Williams,  who  reached  maturity,  was 

bom  February  21,    1727;  was    graduated  at   Yale  College  in  1743;  was 

ordained  minister  of  East  Hartford,  in  March,  1748  ;  and  died  June   29, 

1803.     His  funeral  Hcrnion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Clure  of  East 

H'indsor,  and  wss  published.     He  received  the  degree  of  D.  1).  from  Yale 

College  in  1782,  and  was  a  member  of  its  Corporation  from  1769  to  1801. 

He  published  a  Sermon  on  account  of  the  earthquake,  1755  ;  a  Thanks- 

•  SBKicEtER  AViLLiAMS,  8011  of  Ramncl  Willisms  of  Roxbary,  and  nephew  to  the  Rev.  .Tohn 
^Villuuns  of  Dccrfield,  wm  born  at  lloxbnry,  Aanut  12,  1600;  waa  gradnated  at  Harvard  Col- 
If  jce  in  1709;  was  onlaintMl  pastor  of  the  ohurch  m  Pomfret,  Conn.,  October  26,  1715;  and  dioJ 
^arch  2S,  1753,  iijce<l  sixtv-threo.  ITo  wa»  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  fntm  1731  to  174>^.  Dr. 
"WiUittiua,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  reprctenta  him  ai  a  fine  scholar;  a  sound  and  discriminatiu«^ 

I)Wine ;  and  an  exerting  an  important  influence  among  the  ministors  and  churches  in  Connecticut. 

There  i«  a  tra<iiti«)n  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  became  so  extremely  corpulent  that  hs 

Sonld  not  reach  \iU  feet. 
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giving  Sermon,  1760  ;  an  Election  Sermon,  1769 ;  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Gov.  Pitkin,  1769.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  his  uncle, 
the  Bev.'  Elisha  Williams,  Rector  of  Yale  College  ;  and,  after  her  death 
which  occurred  June  28,  1776,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Parsons,  widow  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Parsons*  of  Brookfield.  He  had  five  children  by  the  first  marriage,  and 
two  by  the  last.  Of  the  former,  Solomon  and  Elisha  Scott  were  clergy- 
men. Solomon  was  born  in  1752 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1770; 
was  Tutor  there  from  1773  to  1775  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Northampton,  in  January,  1779 ;  and  died  November  9,  1834,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Lebanon, 
entitled  *'  Jesus  Christ  the  physician  of  sin-sick  souls,  opened  and  ap- 
plied," 1777  ;  Three  Sermons  in  a  volume  on  various  important  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  before  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Convention  to  consider  and  ratify  the  constitution  of  a  Missionary 
Society,  1802  ;  Three  Sermons  at  Northampton,  one  on  the  30th  of  March, 
the  other  two  on  the  annual  State  Fast,  1805 ;  Thanksgiving  Sermon  con- 
taining an  historical  sketch  of  Northampton,  1815.  Elisha  Scott  was  born 
October  7,  1757  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775  ;  became  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  and  was  for  a  while  settled  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  died  in 
1845.  He  publbhed  a  Sermon  preached  before  a  Baptist  Missionaiy 
Society. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  STONE. 

Cornwall,  Conn.,  January  21,  1861. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:  1  can  of  course  have  no  personal  recollections  of  my 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Williams;  but  my  venerable  mother,  who 
was  his  daughter,  and  who  died  a  ^w  years  since,  in  her  ninety-second  year, — 
having  retained  her  faculties  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  has  given  me  many  inter- 
esting details  in  respect  to  him,  some  cf  which  I  will  endeavour  now  to  commu- 
nicate, in  answer  to  your  request.  1  may  state  some  things  also  that  I  have 
received  from  other  sources. 

His  settlement  at  Lebanon  was  not  without  considerable  opposition;  but  he 
contrived  eifectually  to  live  it  down,  so  that  bis  opposers  became  ultimately  his 
most  ardent  friends.  Not  only  was  he  inten^^ely  devoted  to  his  work,  but  ho 
made  himself  familiar  with  his  flock,  and  always  evinced  the  deepest  interest  in 
both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  He  w^s  exceedingly  dignified  in  aU 
his  deportment,  never  saying  or  doing  any  thing  tha\  involved  the  least  departure 
from  clerical  propriety  ;  while  yet  he  was  so  kind  a^  friendly,  so  winning  and 
accessible,  that  he  secured  the  affections  of  all  with  wVom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  physical  constitution  was  not  strong;  but  the  regularity  of  his  habits  and 
his  great  prudence  secured  to  him,  for  the  most  part,'  a  toIu*able  degree  of  health. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  his  time  he  spent  in  his  study.  In  the  winter  season, 
he  was  there  at  break  of  day,  or  before,  when  he  regularly  devoted  a  portion 
of  time  to  reading  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  In6>ed  so  familiar  waa 
he  with  these  languages,  that  he  read  the  Bible  in  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
translating  it  into  English,  in  connection  with  his  family  devotions. 

Few  ministers  of  his  day  accomplished  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture and  science  among  their  people,  as  Doctor  Williams.  For  a  \ong  course  of 
years,  Lebanon  was  distinguished  for  the  best  grammar  school  in  any  country 
town  of  Connecticut.  It  was  taught  by  Mr.  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  native  of  Leba- 
non, and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1749.     So  extensively  and  so  Ikvour- 

*  Joseph  Parsons  was  a  natire  of  Bradford,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Hanraid  CoHm*  Ib 
1752;  was  ordained  at  Brookfield,  Nor.  23,  1757;  and  died  Jan.  17,  1771,  aged  tbiiij-Sflit 
years. 
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My  known  wm  the  school,  that  it  numbered  among  its  pupils,  youth  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  country;  and  such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  Mr. 
insdale's  recommendation  of  his  scholars,  by  the  authority  of  Yale  College, 
that  it  was,  in  some  instances,  accepted  iu  place  of  an  actual  examination.  This 
school  was  established  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Williams;  and  the  con- 
seqoenoe  of  it  was,  that,  for  many  years,  Lebanon  was  not  only  remarkable  for 
its  intelligence,  but  fumishcil  more  ministers  of  the  Gospel  than  perhaps  any 
other  town  of  its  size  in  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Williams  exemplified  his  remarkable  prudence,  not  less  than  his  truly 
Christian  zeal,  in  connection  with  the  great  revival  of  religion  which  spread  so 
extensively  in  New  England  about  1740.  He  was  a  decided  friend  to  Mr.  White- 
field,  and  repeatedly,  and  at  diflcrent  i)eriods,  welcomed  him  to  his  pulpit;  but 
be  was  not  at  all  insensible  to  his  tendency  to  extravagance,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  nor  was  he  slow  to  exert  his  influence  in  checking  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  while,  in  some  of  the  adjacent  towns  and  societies, 
many  became  extremely  wild  and  fanatical,  his  own  people  manifested  little  dis- 
position to  depart  from  Christian  order  and  propriety. 

The  last  time  that  Mr.  W^hitefield  preached  at  Lebanon,  (my  mother,  who  was 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  present,)  he  was  heard  by  a  vast 
crowd  of  SUparatistB  from  abroad.     His  text  was, — **  Take  not  thy  Huly  Spirit 
6oiu  me."     After  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Whitefleld  liad  retired,  these  boisterous 
'pirits,  from  the  adjacent  parishes,  remained  in  the  meeting  house,  and  became 
<o  perfectly  frantic, — jumping,dancing,  singing  and  praying,  that  the  scene  seemed 
^o  form  a  sort  of   Bedlam.     Good  Deacon  Huntington, — Dr.  Williams'  right 
^nd  man,  having  continued  in  the  church,  as  a  witness  to  what  passed,  went 
^trai^ht  to  his  pastor  to  see  if  he  could  not  do  something  to  quell  the  disorder. 
I>T.  Williams  and  Mr.  Whitefleld  both  hastened  to  the  church;  and,  on  entering, 
^Ucli  'was  the  noise  and  tumult  on  every  side,  that  tJie  presence  of  the  two  minis- 
ters "was  not  immediately  observed.     They  went  forward  to  the  Deacon's  seat, 
<md  Mr.  Whitefleld,  stamping  his  foot  with  great  violence  on  the  floor,  exclaim- 
ed    ^with  a  voice  of   thunder, — "  What  means  all  this  tumult  and  disorder?" 
Instantly  there  was  silence  through  the    house;  but  some  of  them    quickly 
x^emarked    that  they  were  bo  much  deliphtcd  to  see  and   hear  their  spiritual 
fmther,  and  were  so  fllkd  with  the  Spirit,  that  they  could  not  forbear  their 
demonstrations  of  joy.     Whitefleld  replied  to  them  with  great  mildness  of  man- 
— "  My  dear  children,  you  arc  like  little  partridges,  just  hatched  from  the 

You  run  about  with  egg  shells  covering  your  eyes,  and  you  cannot  see  and 

now  where  you  are  going."     The  effect  of  liis  gentle  expostulation  was  that 
't.lie  disorder  entirely  ceased,  and  they  withdrew  quietly  to  their  several  homes. 

A  scene  occurred  at  a  private  religious  meeting  at  I^banon  during  the  revival, 

^^which  showed  the  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Williams  was  held  by  the  fanatics  of 

•tlio  day.     A  boy  and  girl,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  were  in  different 

rooms  of  the  hou.*«e,  and  each  sunk  down  instantaneously,  at  the  same  time,  into 

1^  syroon,  and  continued  apparently  insensible  for  many  hours.     They  emerged 

simultaneously  from  their  trance;  and,   when   they  came  to  give  an  account  of 

^heir  experience,  they  declared   they   had  Ijeen  to  Heaven,  where  they  saw  the 

I^iamb's  Book  of  Life.     In  it  were  the  names  of  several  of  their  acquaintances, 

iind  some  of  them  in  large  letters;    but  the  name  of  Solomon  Williams  was  in 

such  small  letters  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  and  was  crowded  down  to  the 

"Very  bottom  of  the  page  ! 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Williams  adhered  firmly  to  his  honest  convictions  of 
flnty  in  regard  to  the  revival,  he  seems  to  have  retained  the  good  will  of  those 
ygtrho  differed  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  opinion  of  the  work.  Dr.  Chauncy 
of  Boston,  who  was  perhaps  its  most  able  and  earnest  opposer,  had  a  high 
x-espect  for  Dr.  Willijinis;  while  Mr.  Whitefleld,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  the 
ohief  instrument  in  carrving  it  forward,  was  his  affectionate  and  devoted  ftx^VL^. 
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Ab  a  preacher,  Dr.  Williams  was  grave,  solemn,  and  ImpreMlTe,  bat  not  a 
Boanerges  in  Toice  and  manner,  like  Bellamy,  Pomeroy,  and  Wheelock.  Until 
Mr.  Clap  assumed  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College,  there  had  been  no  Theological 
Professor  in  the  institution ;  and  when  such  a  professorship  was  meditated,  Dr. 
Williams  was  the  prominent  candidate  for  it.  President  Clap,  while  minister  at 
Windham,  having  been  intimately  connected  with  him,  was  exceedingly  desirous 
that  he  should  have  the  appoiutment;  and  so  he  doubtless  would  have  had,  but 
that  Mr.  Clap's  leaving  his  people  had  produced  no  little  dissatisfaction;  and,  as 
the  people  of  Lebanon  were  greatly  attached  to  their  minister,  it  was  thooght 
rather  a  ha/Jirdous  experiment  to  transfer  two  clergymen  from  the  same  Ticimty 
to  Yale  College,  especially,  as  the  College  was  not,  at  that  time,  in  good  odour 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Williams  had  little  apprehension  of  the  evils  of  African  slavery,  herein 
agreeing  with  his  cousin  President  Edwards.  He  looked  upon  the  captives 
brought  hither,  as  rescued  from  immediate  death,  and  considered  it  a  mercy  to 
the  poor  Pagans  to  have  found  a  liome,  even  as  slaves,  in  this  land  of  Gospel 
light.  Uc  bought  an  African  boy  and  girl,  and  taught  them  to  read  the  Bible; 
and  the  boy  gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  sincere  believer  in  Christ.  He  died 
in  old  age,  in  the  full  assurance  of  Heavenly  joys. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  all  that  I  remember  to  have  heard  concerning 
my  grandfather,  which  you  would  not  be  likely  to  havo  received  from  other 
Bources.     I  think  you  may  rely  upon  the  whole  as  entirely  authentic. 
I  am,  very  respectfully  and  affectionately,  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

TIMOTHY  STONE. 


-♦♦- 


THOMAS    SMITH  * 

1722—1795. 

Thomas  Smith  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  was  born  in  that  town,  March  10, 1702.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Curran.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1716,  when  be 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1720.  Notwithstanding 
his  extreme  youth,  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  standing  as  a  scholar, 
during  his  whole  collegiate  course ;  though  it  was  after  he  left  College,  and 
when  his  faculties  had  become  more  mature,  that  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  the  greater  zeal  and  to  the  best  advantage.  Having  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  engaged,  after  leaving  College,  in  a  course  of  theo- 
logical  study ;  and,  in  April,  1722,  received  license  to  preach.  His  first 
efforts  in  the  pulpit  seem  to  have  been  at  Maiden  and  Sandwich,  shortly 
after  he  was  licensed  ;  but,  early  in  the  next  year,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  church  in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  which,  however,  on  account  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience  in  the  ministry,  he  declined.  He  preached  also  frequently 
in  Boston,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
all  classes.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1725,  ho  paid  tT?o  visits  to  Falmouth, 
(now  Portland,)  and  preached  there  seventeen  Sabbaths.  This  was  then 
a  new  place, — the  population  consisting  of  only  about  fifty  families.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  with  a  view 

*  Deane*!  Fan.  S«nn. — Extraoto  firom  Mr.  Smiths  JoonaU. 
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to  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  Chaplain  to  the  troops  at  the  garrison,  and 
preacher  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  nninvit- 
ing  character  of  the  place,  especially  in  consideration  of  its  exposure  to  the 
inonrsions  of  the  savages,  ho  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  ihe 
people  to  devote  himself  permanently  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 
them. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  17!27,  a  church  was  constitnted  at  Falmouth,  and 
Mr.  Smith  was  ordained  as  its  first  pastor. 

In  1743,  when  the  New  England  churches  were  so  much  agitated  by  the 
movements  of  Whitcfiold,  Mr.  Smith  was  by  no  means  an  uninterested  spec- 
tator of  what  was  passing.     His  sympathies  wore  decidedly  with  the  party 
that  favoured  the  prevailing  excitement ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  largo  Con- 
vention of  ministers  at  Boston,  who  bore  testimony  to  *'  the  late  glorious 
work  of  God  in  the  land."     In  1745,  Whitcficld  travelled  as  far  East  as 
Falmouth,  and  preached  iu  Mr.  Smith's  pulpit,  and  in  some  other  places  in 
tlie  neighbourhood.     As  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  his 
oongregation  respecting  Whitefield,  he  had  no  small  anxiety  lest  his  appear- 
among  his  people  should  be  the  occasion  of  serious  disquietude ;  but 
happened  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  nearly  all  who  opposed  him  were 
rbscnt  from  the  place,  so  that  every  thing  passed  off  agreeably  to  his  wishes. 
Mr.  Smith  continued  sole  pastor  of  the  church  until  1764,  when,  in  con- 
equence  of  his  having  become  too  infirm  to  perform  all  the  required  service, 
e  received  the  Rev.  Samuel  (afterwards  Dr.)  Deane*  as  his  colleague.     He 
ontinued,  however,  to  preach  in  his  turn  till  the  close  of  the  year  1784  ; 
'nd  be  occasionally  took  part  in  the  devotional  services  of  the  sanctuary  till 
itbin  a  year  and  a  half  of  his  death.     lie  died  May  23, 1795,  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-ninth  of  his  ministry.     He  had  lived  to 
«s«e  the  wilderness  around  him  gradually  disappear,  and  a  flourishing  town 
csoine  up  in  its  place,  and  three  or  four  prosperous  churches  growing  out 
o€  the  one  which  he  was  instrumental  of  establishing  at  the  commencement 
of  bis  ministry. 

Mr.  Smith  had  three  wives.     The  first  was  Sarah  Tyng,  daughter  of  Col. 

Tyng  of  Dunstable,  whom  he  married  in  September,  1728 :  she  died  in 

October,  1742.     The    second  was  a  Mrs.  Jordan  of  Saco,  whom  he  mar- 

ned  in  March,  1743  :  she  died  in  Januar}%   1763.     The  third  was  Mrs. 

Klizabeth  Wendall,  whom  he  married  in  August,  1766 :  she  died  in  March, 

X799.     By  the  first  marriage  he  had  ciglit  children ;  by  the  other  two. 

xionc.      One   of  his   sons,    Peter    Thacher,    was   graduated   at   Harvard 

C3oll€ge  in  1753  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Windham,  N.  H., 

September  22,  1762  ;  was  dismissed  in  1790  ;  and  died  in  Octo})cr,  1826, 

a^ed  eighty-six.     The  only  publications  of  Mr.  Smith  are  a  Sermon  at  the 

ordination  of  the  llev.  Solomon  Lombard,t  1766 ;  and  a  Practical  Discourse 

^o  sea  faring  men,  1771. 

*  Samuf.l  Deaxe  was  born  in  Norton,  Mass.;  wu  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17G0; 
^nd  was  nettlcfl,  lu  stated  above,  a»  a  collcagne  with  too  Rev.  Thomas  iSmith,  Oct.  17,  1764. 
^fter  preaching  forty-five  years,  he  received  as  a  colleague  the  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  lehabod  Nichols 
Sn  Jnne,  1801>.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  waa  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  Universi- 
ty in  1790.  Ho  died  Nov.  12,  1814,  aged  about  seventy- three,  lie  published  an  Oration  on 
^he  4th  of  .July.  17ua;  the  Election  i>ennon,  1794;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  T. 
6mith,  1795:  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795. 

t  SoLOMoy  liOMRARD  wos  a  native  of  Barnstable:  waa  graduated  at  Harvani  College  in  1723; 
'Was  ordained  minister  of  Gorham,  Me.,  Dee.  26^  1756;  was  dismissed  Aug.  15,  1764;  and  died 
In  1781. 
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Ur.  Smith  kept  a  journal  consisting  of  a  brief  record  of  not  only  the 
events  connected  with  his  personal  and  domestic  history,  bat  of  many  things 
of  a  more  public  and  important  nature.  This  journal  seems  to  have  extend- 
ed, without  much  interruption,  from  1719  to  1788.  In  1821,  copious 
extracts  from  it  were  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Smith's  character  is  from  Dr.  Deane's  Ser- 
mon occasioned  by  his  death  : — 

"  This  servant  of  God  is  a  memorable  and  almost  singular  instance,  not  only  of  lon- 
gevity, but  of  continued  usefulness  in  his  sacred  employment,  in  which  he  acted  with 
indu^ry  and  zeal.  As  a  star  in  the  East  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  ho  shone  in  the  pulpit 
with  superior  lustre;  and,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  has  been  considered  as  the  moil 
distinguished  preacher  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

''Though  his  voice  was  always  feeble,  the  excellency  of  his  elocution,  accompanied 
with  a  venerable  and  becoming  gravity,  rendered  his  performances  very  acceptable. 
Possessing  in  high  degrees  the  gift  and  spirit  of  prayer,  devotion  could  not  but  be 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  serious  part  of  his  audience.  In  sermons,  his  composition 
was  elegant,  and  his  language  chaste  and  correct.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  animaUoD 
and  pathos  in  his  pertinent  addresses  to  different  sorts  of  hearers.  He  was  punctual 
and  n^quent  in  his  pastoral  visits  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  to  whom  he  was  an  import- 
ant and  able  adviser  and  assistant.  His  visits  were  the  more  highly  prized  by  tlM 
sick,  as  he  was  considered  as  skilful  in  medicine,  which  he  practised  rrafu  among  his 
people,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  infancy  of  the  settlement,  watchf^il  against 
sectarism,  and  a  steady  and  decided  friend  to  the  Congregational  churches,  he  was 
a  constant  asscrter  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  according  to  the  rational  scheme  of  mode- 
rate Calvinism.  He  knew  how  to  unite  orthodoxy  with  candour  and  charity;  like  the 
late  excellent  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  whose  theological  writings  he  much  approved. 

"Constitutionally  possessed  of  exquisite  sensibility,  he  was  convinced  that  his 
task  was  the  more  difficult  to  govern  himself  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  reason 
and  religion ;  but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  the  undertaking.  Blest  with  a  singular 
strength  of  memory,  v/hicli  he  retained  with  but  little  abatement  to  the  last,  and 
with  a  lively  imagination,  his  conversation  was  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining. 
His  course  of  life  was  not  only  regular  and  usef^ll,  but  in  many  respects  exemplary 
and  alluring.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  religions  character  were  his  spi- 
rituality in  devotion  and  communion  with  God;  and  his  most  exact  and  scrupulous 
temperance  in  all  things,  which,  under  God,  undoubtMly  contributed  to  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  constitution  not  naturally  strong.  His  hearers  can  witness  how  often 
he  enlivened  tlieir  souls  with  the  fervency  of  his  addres.ses  to  the  throne  of  grace  in 
public,  how  ready  he  was  in  private  to  give  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  turn  to  con- 
versation ;  and  what  a  faculty  he  had  of  doing  it  with  dignity  and  ease. — in  a  man- 
ner not  apt  to  disgust,  but  to  attract  and  edify.  They  have  observed  his  conversation 
enough  to  convince  them  that  his  mind  was  habitually  turned  to  things  of  everlasting 
importance.  They  have  soon  how  constant  and  well-directed  his  endeavours  have  been 
to  promote  the  interest  of  religion  j  and  how  great  and  laudable  his  concern  fbr  the 
welfare  of  immortal  souls." 
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1722—1768. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  one  of  the  great  lights,  not  only  of  his  country, 
lat  of  the  world,  vr&s  born  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  October  5,  1703.  His 
mther  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  who,  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
ras  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that  place.  His  mother  was  a 
Imngbter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  and  was  distin- 
giiisbed  by  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  by  great  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, and  by  a  deep  and  fervent  piety.  Both  his  parents  were  eminently 
qoalified  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  great  mind,  and  in  the  formation  of 
an  elevated  character. 

Tbe  subject  of  this  notice,  while  he  was  a  mere  child,  exhibited  powers 
of  reflection  that  would  have  been  remarkable,  even  at  a  maturer  period ; 
Vat  this  precocity,  instead  of  indicating,  as  it  often  does,  merely  a  mushroom 
growth  of  the  faculties,  was  only  the  legitimate  opening  of  a  mind  which 
bftd  in  it  the  elements  of  mighty  power,  and  was  ^^stincd  to  become  one  of 
the  brightest  glories  of  the  age.  When  he  was  six  years  old,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Latin,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  very  quickly 
became  a  proficient  in  that  and  other  branches  of  study.  He  evinced,  from 
a  very  early  period,  a  great  relish  for  philosophical  speculations  ;  and,  at  an 
age  when  most  boys  would  scarcely  have  betaken  themselves  to  any  thing 
more  profound  than  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  he  read  with  interest  Locke's 
** Essay  on  the  human  understanding.'*  Indeed  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
seemed  to  be  universal ;  and,  if  his  inclination  led  him  peculiarly  into  the 
region  of  profound  investigation,  he  was  delighted  also  in  exploring  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  saw  nothing  within  this  vast  field  of  observation 
that  he  considered  unworthy  of  his  regard.  Having  been  fitted  for  College 
under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
dass  in  Yale  College,  in  1716,  just  before  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth 
year.  The  College  was,  at  that  time,  in  its  infancy,  and,  owing  to  various 
circumstances,  furnished  fewer  advantages,  or  rather  laboured  under  greater 
disadvantages,  than  at  almost  any  subsequent  period ;  but  such  a  mind  as 
his,  bent  on  the  highest  possible  degree  of  improvement,  could  not  fail  of 
making  extensive  acquisitions  under  any  circumstances ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  maintained  throughout  his  whole  collegiate  course,  the  highest  standing 
in  his  class,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honours.  It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  add  that  his  deportment,  while  he  was  in  College,  was  of  the  most 
exemplary  kind,  and  such  as  to  secure  the  universal  confidence  of  both  his 
fellow  students  and  instructors. 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  docility 
and  filial  obedience ;  but  his  first  decidedly  religious  impressions  he  received 
during  a  season  of  uncommon  attention  to  religion  in  his  father's  parish,  at 
the  age  of  about  seven.  Notwithstanding  he  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have 
been  deeply  exercised  in  religious  things,  his  impressions  gradually  wore 
away,  and  he  was  accustomed  ever  after  to  regard  this  as  a  spurious  expe- 
rience ;  but,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  collegiate  course,  his  mind  again 
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became  strongly  excited  on  the  »ubject,  and  this,  as  he  supposed,  marked 
the  commencement  of  his  religious  life.  For  a  considerable  time,  he 
endured  the  greatest  inward  struggles,  but  was  at  length  relieved  bj  a  new 
and  delightful  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of 
the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty. 

From  his  graduation  in  1720,  he  continued  his  connection  with  Coll^o  as 
a  resident  graduate,  for  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  his  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
June  or  July,  1722,  a  little  before  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year; 
and  almost  immediately  went  to  New  York,  by  request  of  a  small  society 
of  Presbyterians,  to  commence  among  them  his  ministerial  labours.  He 
supplied  their  pulpit  for  about  eight  months  with  much  acceptance;  but, 
finding  the  congregation  too  small  to  support  a  minister,  he  left  them  in 
April ,  1723;  and,  though  they  subsequently  sent  him  an  earnest  inTitatioD 
to  return,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  decline  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  formed  and  committed  to  paper  his  celebrated  **  Resolutions'*  for  the 
government  of  his  heart  and  life,  which,  though  evidently  not  intended  to 
be  made  public,  have  long  since  become  the  property,  we  might  almost  say, 
of  the  Christian  world. 

In  June,  1724,  Mr.  Edwards  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Tutorship  in 
Tale  College, — an  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  in  September  preced- 
ing. This  office  he  continued  to  fill  with  great  dignity  and  ability  until 
the  summer  of  1726,  when  he  accepted  an  urgent  invitation  from  the  church 
in  Northampton  to  settle  over  them,  as  a  colleague  in  the  miaistrj  with  his 
venerable  grandfather,  the  Hev.  Solomon  Stoddard.  Accordingly,  he  was 
set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  in  that  church,  February  15,  1727,  when  he 
was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1727,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Pierpont  of  New  Haven, — a  lady  of  fine  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  cmiuently  fitted  for  the  responsible  station  she  was  destined  to 
occupy.  She  not  only  proved  a  model  of  Christian  prudence,  humility,  and 
activity,  but  was  in  the  largest  sense  a  help-meet  to  her  husband; — taking 
upon  herself  the  oversight  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  family,  and  leaving  him  unembarrassed  to  devote  himself 
to  professional  duties  and  pursuits. 

In  February,  1729,  the  whole  charge  of  the  congregation  was  devolved 
on  Mr.  Edwards,  by  the  death  of  his  venerable  colleague  and  grandfsLther. 
In  consequence  of  this  additional  weight  of  care  and  responsibility,  his 
health  soon  became  materially  impaired,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
temporarily  from  liis  public  labours.  After  a  few  months,  however,  he 
regained  his  accustomed  vigour,  and  was  able  to  labour  as  usual ;  though, 
for  two  or  three  years  succeeding,  the  state  of  religion  in  his  congregation 
was  low,  and  his  labours  were  attended  with  littlo  visible  effect. 

During  the  years  1734  and  '35,  there  was,  in  connection  with  his  ministra- 
tions, one  of  the  most  powerful  religious  awakenings,  that  have  ever  occur- 
red in  New  England.  His  preaching,  during  this  period,  was  eminently 
doctrinal ;  and  was  of  the  most  pungent,  heart  searching,  and  often  terrific, 
character.  Among  the  subjects  of  the  revival  were  persons  of  every  class 
and  character ;  and,  for  a  while,  the  whole  community  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  moral  renovation.  Towards  the  close  of  1735,  the  work  began 
gradually  to  decline ;  after  which,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  unusual 
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attention  till  the  early  part  of  1740,  when  there  oocurred  another  powerful 
revival. 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  religious  state  of  things  at  that  day, 
knows  that  the  revival,  which  then  spread  so  extensively  through  New  England 
was  greatly  marred  through  the  prevalence  of  certain  extravagances,  which 
were  the  offspring  of  a  si)irit  of  unbridled  fanaticism.  Edwards  set  his  face 
like  a  flint  against  all  these  erratic  movements:  he  talked  against  them,  he 
preached  against  them,  ho  wrote  against  them,  with  an  ability  and  earnest- 
ness worthy  of  himself.  Ho  was  peculiarly  cautious  in  distinguishing  between 
true  and  false  experience,  and  his  work  on  the  "  Religious  affections,"  while 
it  will  always  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  rarest  intellectual  endowments, 
as  well  as  Christian  attainmeuts,  will  no  doubt  always  be  considered  as  one- of 
^e  most  important  guards  against  a  spurious  religion. 

Until  the  year  1744,  Mr.  Edwards'  ministry  had  been  not  only  eminently 
blest  of  God,  but  eminently   esteemed  and  honoured  by  men.     Not  a  small 
portion  of  his  congregation  regarded  him  as  the  instrument  of  their  salva- 
tion ;  and  even  those  who  did  not  consider  themselves  as  having  been  saving- 
ly  benefitted  by  his  labours,  gloried  in  his  extraordinary  powers  and  his 
"^videly  extended  fame.     But,  at  this  period,  an  event  occurred,  which  threw 
ak  dark  cloud  over  his  prospect  of  both  comfort  and  usefulness  in  connection 
ith  his  charge.     He  had  been  informed  of  some  immoral  practices  which 
been  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  young  people  belonging  to  his  church ; 
sknd,  after  having  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon  on  the  general  subject, 
ke  submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  church,  and  they,  with 
unanimity,  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to  co-operate 
ith  the  pastor  in  a  judicial  investigation.     It  turned  out  that,  among  the 
ilty  persons,  were  some  from  nearly  all  the  more  respectable  families  in 
't^lie  town ;  and  when  Mr.    Edwards  read  from  the  pulpit  the  names  of  the 
<5iilprits  without  distinction,  it  produced  a  very  general  disaffection,  and  a 
ajority  of  the  church  determined  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  proceed 
ith  a   matter  that  must  give  jiain  to  so  many  families;  and,  accordingly, 
o  further  steps  were  taken  in  reference  to  it.     This  deliberate  yielding  up 
the  discipline  of  Christ*s  house  proved  the  harbinger  of  a  state  of  things 

more  deplorable,  to  be  realized  in  coming  years. 

The  church  of  Northampton  was  originally  constituted  on  the  principle 

'fcliat  a  professirm  of  real  attachment  to  Christ,  or  a  radical  change  of  heart, 

^is  necessary  to  an  acceptable  approach  to  the  Lord's  table ;  and  ])y  this 

'fchey  continued  to  be  governed  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 

oentury,  when,  through  the  influence  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard, 

"they  were  brought  to  adopt  a  different  principle  of  admission, — namely,  that 

TEnconverted  persons,  provided  they  are  not  immoral,  have  a  right,  in  the 

sight  of  God,   to  come  to  this  ordinance.     Mr.  Edwards,  from   the  com- 

ixienccment  of  his  ministry  among  them,  seems  to  have  doubted  the  correct- 

rxe»s   of  this  doctrine ;  but  his  mind  was  never  so  settled  in  an  opposite 

conviction,  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  publicly  to  avow  it,  and  to  enlist 

in  its  defence,  until  the  year  1749 ;  when  he  published  his  '*  Humble  inqui- 

iry  into  the  rules  of  the  word  of  God,  concerning  the  (lualifications  requisite 

"to  a  complete  standing  and  full  communion  in  the  visible  Christian  Church." 

Iliis  at  once  produced  the  most  intense  excitement  in  his  congregation ;  and 

"the  purpose  was  quickly  matured  for  forcing  him  away  from  his  charge.    At 

length,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  case  to  an  ecclesiastical  council,  consist- 
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ing  of  the  neighbouring  ministers, — some  of  whom  sympaihiied  strongly 
with  the  people ;  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  voted  in  the  connoil  bj  a 
majority  of  one,  that  his  pastoral  relation  should  be  dissolved.  3Ir. 
Edwards  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  and,  after  a  few  days, 
preached  his  farewell  sermon, — a  sermon  which  was  afterwards  published, 
and  which,  for  awful  solemnity  and  deep  pathos,  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Northampton  for  some  time  aft«r  this,  and  occa- 
sionally preached  for  them,  when  they  had  no  other  supply  ;  but  the  parish 
at  length  had  a  meeting,  and  formally  voted  that  he  should  not  be  permit^ 
ted  again  to  enter  their  pulpit. 

Notwithstanding  the  majority  of  the  church  evinced  towards  him  an 
exceedingly  bitter  spirit,  there  was,  during  all  this  time,  a  small  minority, 
who  were  fully  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  course,  and  adhered  to 
him  with  an  unwavering  confidence.  Even  after  his  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved,  they  were  still  strongly  bent  on  retaining  him  among  them  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  this,  proposed  to  form  a  new  church  of  which  he  should 
become  the  pastor.  He  had  strong  inducements  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal, 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  then  no  prospect  of  finding  a  new  charge  in  any 
other  place ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feared  that  the  effect  of  it  might 
be  to  perpetuate  dissension  in  the  town,  and  thus  accomplish  more  evil  than 
good.  He,  however,  so  far  yielded  to  their  wishes,  as  to  refer  the  matter 
to  an  ecclesiastical  council,  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  came  to  a  deci- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  opinion  which  he  had  previously  expressed. 
The  design  for  which  this  council  had  met,  not  being  fully  understood,  and 
suspicion  having  got  afloat  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some 
measures  to  re-establish  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  pastoral  charge, — the  council 
were  assailed  in  an  ungracious  and  offensive  tone.  His  friends  were  con- 
strained to  acquiesce  in  the  result  to  which  the  council  were  brought,  how- 
ever much  they  could  have  wished  it  otherwise  ;  and  they  continued  to 
testify  their  affection  and  gratitude  towards  him  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

A  large  portion  of  those  who  opposed  him,  never,  so  far  as  is  known, 
yielded  their  opposition  ;  though  there  were  some  exceptions.  One  individ- 
ual particularly,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  and  one  of  the  leading  civil- 
ians in  the  Colony,  several  years  after,  became  deeply  sensible  that  he  had 
been  in  an  error,  and  acknowledged  it  to  Mr.  Edwards  in  a  letter  still  extant, 
which  is  full  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  self-condemnation.  Mr. 
Edwards  also  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  reply  to  this,  which  is  perhaps  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  Christian  magnanimity,  as  has  ever  been  exhibited  since 
the  days  of  Stephen. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  principle  that  was  indicated  by  Mr. 
Edwards'  course  in  relation  to  the  matters  which  led  to  his  dismission,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  almost  entirely  dependant  on  his  salary  for 
the  support  of  a  large  family,  and  that,  being  considerably  advanced  in  life, 
he  regarded  his  resettlement  in  the  ministry  as  at  best  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  But  he  could  submit  to  any  thing,  rather  than  sacrifice  a  good 
conscience.  He  was,  however,  provided  for  by  his  friends,  espeoially  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  trials,  immediately  sent  him  a 
liberal  donation.  But  it  was  not  long  that  he  was  without  stated  employ- 
ment.  Within  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  dismission,  he  received 
proposals  from  the  church  in  Stockbridge  to  become  their  pastor ;  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  proposalu  from  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  of  the  '*  Society 
in  London  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  parts  adja- 
cent," to  become  the  missionary  of  the  Housatonnoo  tribe  of  Indians,  who, 
aft  that  time,  had  their  residence  in  Stockbridge  and  its  neighbourhood.  A 
nussion  among  this  tribe  had  been  commenced  in  1735,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Sergeant,  who  continued  to  bo  connected  with  it  till  his  death  in  1749. 
Mr.  Edwards  accepted  the  proposals  of  both  the  church,  and  the  commis- 
sioners, and  was  accordingly  set  apart  as  a  pastor  and  a  missionary  in  July, 
1751.  Here  he  continued  for  six  years  ;  but  his  more  important  labours, 
during  this  period,  were  undoubtedly  those  that  were  performed  in  his  study. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  found  leisure  for  writing  those  great  metaphysi- 
oal  and  theological  works, — particularly  his  work  on  **  Original  Sin,"  and 
on  the  '*  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  which  must  secure  the  transmission  of  his 
name,  as  a  prodigy  of  intellect,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  having  been  vacated  by 
the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Burr,  he  was  induced,  though  not  without 
great  reluctance,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  that  office  ;  thus  forming  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  line  of  Presidents  that  perhaps  any  College  can  boast. 
He  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  his  charge  at  Stockbridge,  in  January, 
17589  and  was  inaugurated  as  President  at  Princeton  on  the  16th  of  Febru- 
Uy  following.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
rhen  the  College  which  had  begun  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  his  eminent 
szrices,  was  called  to  lament  his  sudden  death.  In  consequence  of  the 
revalence  of  the  small  pox  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  was  thought 
tpedlent  that  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  never  had  the  disease,  should  be 
loonlated  for  it ;  and,  accordingly,  by  advice  of  the  physician,  and  by  con* 
tnt  of  the  Corporation,  he  was  inoculated  in  the  month  of  February. 
rhen  it  was  supposed  that  all  danger  was  over,  and  every  thing  indicated 
le  prospect  of  a  rapid  recovery,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
htch  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  in  a  few  days  terminated  his  life. 
'e  died  March  22,  1758,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
at  illness,  he  said  but  little,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  have  any  other  desire 
Lan  to  lie  passive  in  the  hands  of  his  HeavcDly  Father.  When  he  became 
hiisfied  that  he  was  soon  to  die,  he  called  his  daughter  to  his  bedside,  (the 
Mit  of  his  family  he  had  not  removed  to  Princeton,)  and  charged  her  with 
most  affectionate  message  to  his  wife,  and  his  other  children,  and  request- 
1  that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  sim- 
Licity.  Just  before  he  expired,  as  some  persons  present  were  expressing 
leir  apprehensions  for  the  welfare  of  the  College,  in  view  of  the  prospect 
f  another  bereavement, — supposing  that  they  were  not  heard  by  him,  and 
bat  he  would  never  speak  again,  he  said, — '*  Trust  in  God  and  you  need 
.ot  fear."     Ilis  death  was  like  the  going  down  of  the  sun  in  an  unclouded 

Mrs.  Edwards  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  In  September,  she  set 
»at,  in  good  health,  on  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  bring  back 
.nd  take  into  her  family,  her  two  orphan  grand-children,  who  had  been 
here  since  the  death  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Burr.  She  reached  the  end  of 
ier  journey  on  the  21st  of  September,  in  her  usual  health.  But,  in  a  few 
lays,' she  was  seized  with  a  violent  dysentery,  which  terminated  her  life  on 
>lie  fifth  day  from  its  commencement.  She  died  October  12,  1758,  in  the 
Torty-ninth  year  of  her  age.     She  suffered  greatly  during  her  brief  illness. 


but  died  in  pei&ct  peaee*    Her  renaina  winra  ojurmd  taf  jh 
barifid  the  next  day.  -         '  i  -.1  x 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  jnstioe  to  the  ohaaraeter  of  this  fflnstrian 
man,  without  occupying  a  greater  space  than  would  consist  with  the  geneiil 
plan  of  this  work,  and  as  various  delineations  of  hie  charaeter, — 8<>Bie  et 
which  show  a  masterly  hand,  are  easily  accessible, — ^instead  of  attemptiig 
an  original  sketch,  or  adopting  any  already  in  ezistenoe,  I  shall  umpl^ 
quote  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  addressed  to  the  Tener* 
ibid  Dr.  Stebbins  of  Northampton.  The  remarks  are  almost  preebely  tki 
same  that  Dr.  Chalmers  made  to  me  in  a  priyate  conversation : —  'i< 

*'  I  have  long  esteemed  him  as  the  greatest  of  theologians;  combining  In  a  degree 
that  is  quite  unexampled,  the  profoundly  intelleotual  with  the  devotedly  spiritual  auf 
sacred,  and  realizing  in  his  own  person  a  most  rare,  yet  most  beautiful,  hamuav 
between  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  pastor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  w 
the  strength  and  prowess  of  a  giant  in  philosophy;  so  as  at  once  to  minister,  iMi 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  with  the  most  blessed  effect,  to  the  hearers  of  his  plain  eaa- 
gregation,  and  yet  in  the  high  field  of  authorship  to  have  traversed  in  a  way,  ttai 
none  had  ever  done  before  him,  the  most  inaccessible  places,  and  achieved  sueltfV 
mastery  as  had  never  till  his  time  been  realised,  over  the  most  arduous  difficulties  ^* 
our  science.  • 

"  There  is  no  European  Divine  to  whom  I  make  such  frequent  appeals  in  my  dsdl 
rooms  as  I  do  to  £dwards.  Ko  book  of  hnman  composition  which  I  more  strenuo«a(f ' 
recommend  than  his  Treatise  on  the  Will. — read  bv  me  fbrtv-seven  years  ago,  witli  p. 
conviction  that  has  never  since  filtered,  and  which  has  helped  me  more  than  stf 
other  uninspired  book,  to  find  my  way  through  all  that  might  otherwise  have  pioty 
baffling  and  transcendental  and  mysterious  in  the  pccallarltUM  of  Calvinism."  *r) 

The  only  individual  with  whom  I  ever  conversed,  who  had  intell^eili 
reoollections  of  Edwards,  was  my  venerable  colleague  at  West  Springfleii^ 
Dr.  Lathrop.  He  told  me  that,  shortly  after  his  settlement,  and  wUla  kt 
was  yet  a  boarder  in  the  fiimily  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Edwards'  sister,  Ifav 
£.  came  to  pay  her  a  visit.  On  the  very  day  that  he  came,  and  I  beliefi' 
on  his  way  thither,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Burrtf^ 
Newark.  When  the  time  for  evening  prayers  in  the  family  camCi  it» 
Lathrop  asked  Mr.  Edwards  to  conduct  the  service ;  but  he  declined,  fffv^ 
as  a  reason  that  his  feelings  were  so  intense  as  to  forbid  his  utterance.  Bm 
made  the  same  request  of  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  complied  with  ifrf 
and  Dr.  Lathrop  told  me  that,  his  prayer,  in  respect  to  copiousness,  appM* 
priateness,  tenderness  and  sublimity,  exceeded  any  thing  that  he  ever  heaffl 
from  mortal  lips.  He  said  that  he  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  eTStt 
then,  almost  as  belonging  to  some  superior  race  of  beings ;  though  he  mmi^ 
tioned  one  occasion, — an  interview  with  an  Arminian  clergyman, — on  wUefc' 
he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  betray  a  good  deal  of  impatience. 

President  Edwards  had  eleven  children, — three  sons  and  eight  daoghtem 
The  eldest  son  Timothy,  was  bom  July  25,  1738 ;  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757 ;  became  a  merchant  and  settled  first  aA 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  in  1771,  at  Stoekbridge,  Mass.,  when 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council  frooa 
1775  to  1780 ;  was  Judge  of  Probate  from  177S  to  1787 ;  declined  the 
nomination  of  Member  of  Congress  in  1779 ;  was  for  many  years  a'deaoon 
of  the  church ;  and  died  October  27,  1813,  aged  seventy-five.  The  second 
son,  Jafiatkarij  will  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  notice  in  the  proper  place. 
Pierpont,  the  youngest  son,  was  bom  April  8,  1750;  was  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1768  ;  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  GonneotiflQt ; 
and  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  14, 1826,  aged  seventy-six.    His  thhd 
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dftnghter,  Esther j  was  born  February  13,  1732 ;  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Amxon  Burr,  June  20, 1752 ;  and  died  April  7,  1758.  She  was  the  mother 
of  the  second  Vioe  President  of  the  United  States.  Hb  fonrth  daughter, 
Jlfory,  was  born  April  7,  1734 ;  was  married  to  Timothy  Dwight  of  North- 
ampton, November  8,  1750 ;  and  had  thirteen  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
iras  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College.  She 
died  at  Northampton  in  February,  1807,  aged  seventy-three. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Edwards'  publications : —  God  glori- 
fied in  man's  dependance  :  A  Sermon,  1731.  A  Divine  and  supernatural 
li^ht  imparted  to  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God :  A  Sermon,  1734.  Curse 
ye  Meroz:  A  Sermon,  1735.  A  faithful  Narrative  of  the  surprizing  work 
of  God  in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  in  Northampton,  &c., 
(I^ondon,)  1736.  Five  Discourses  prefixed  to  the  American  edition  of  the 
preceding,  1738.  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God  :  A  Sermon,  1741. 
Sorrows  of  the  bereaved  spread  before  Jesus :  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Sev.  William  Williams,  1741.  Distinguishing  marks  of  a  work  of  the 
True  Spirit :  A  Sermon  preached  at  New  Haven,  1741.  Thoughts  on  the 
Sevival  in  New  England  in  1740,  1742.  The  watchman's  duty  and 
acoount :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd,*  1743. 
The  tme  excellency  of  a  Gospel  minister :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie,t  1744.  A  Treatise  concerning  Religious 
mffections,  1746.  An  humble  attempt  to  promote  explicit  agreement  and 
visible  union  among  God's  people  in  extraordinary  prayer,  &o.,  1746. 
True  Saints,  when  absent  from  the  body,  present  witn  the  Lord  :  A  Sermon 
mX  the  funeral  of  the  Rev  David  Brainerd,  1747.  God's  awful  judgments 
in  breaking  the  strong  rods  of  the  community :  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
GoK  John  Stoddard,  1748.     Life  and   diary  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd, 

1749.  Christ  the  example  of  Gospel  ministers :  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  .the  Rev.  Job  Strong,t  1749.  Qualifications  for  full  communion  in 
the  visible  church,  1749.     Farewell  Sermon  to  the  people  of  Northampton, 

1750.  Misrepresentation   corrected  and   Truth  vindicated,  in  a  Reply  to 
Mr.  Solomon  Williams'  Book  on  qualifications  for  Communion.     To  which 
is  added  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  his  late  flock  at  Northampton,  1752. 
True  grace  distinguished  from  the   experience  of  devils :  A  Sermon  before 
the  Synod  of  New  York,  at  Newark,  1752.     Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  1754.     The  great  doctrine  of  original  sin  defended,  1758.     [Those 
which  follow  are  posthumous.]     Eighteen  Sermons  annexed  to  the  Life  of 
Edwards  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  1765.     The  History  of  the  Redemption,  (Edin- 
hurgh,)  1777.     Nature  of  True  Virtue,  1788.     God's  last  end  in  the  Crea- 
tion,   1788.     Practical   Sermons,    (Edinburgh,)  1788.     Twenty   Sermons, 
(Edinburgh,)  1789.     Miscellaneous  Observations  on  important  Theological 
subjects,  (Edinburgh,)   1798.     Remarks  on   important  Theological  contro- 
versies, (Edinburgh,)  1796.     Types  of  the  Messiah,  1829.     Notes  on  the 
Bible,  1829.     Charity  and  its  fruits,  1852. 

•  Jo?fATHA2r  JtTDD  wu  born  at  Waterburj,  Conn. ;  wm  mdaat«d  at  Tale  College  in  1741; 
vw  ordftined  tX  Soathampton,  Mass.,  June  8,  1743;  and  died  July  28,  1803,  in  his  cighty- 
fborth  jear. 

\  RoBSRT  Abercroxbib  wat  bora  in  Scotland ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
V««h;was  oidained  at  Pelham,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1744;  and  was  dismissed  about  the  year  1755. 
He  bad  the  reputation  of  being  an  eminently  learned  man. 

t  Job  Stroxo  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1747; 
liboored  for  a  short  time  as  a  mlnrionarv  among  the  Indians ;  was  ordained  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  on  tha  28th  of  Jane,  1749;  and  died,  imer  a  short  illness,  on  the  30th  of  Septombar 
1751>  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-seren. 
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EBENEZER  PEMBERTON, .  D.  D  * 

1724—1777. 

Ebenezer  Pemberton    was  the  son  of  a  distiDguished  clergyman  i 
Boston,  of  the  same  name.     He  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1704,  an< 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721.     His  friends  had  intended  hinh^ 
for  a  secular  employment ;  but  his  inclination  to  a  studious  life  prevailed^ 
and  he  was  distinguished  during  liis  collegiate  course  as  a  scholar,  as  he  wa^ 
in  after  life  as  a  clergyman. 

Soon  after  he  commenced  preaching,  he  was  appointed  by  Lieut.  Governor" 
Dummcr,  Chaplain  at  Castle  William.  He  found  this  a  retired  and  agreeable- 
situation,  favourable  alike  to  his  comfort  and  usefulness.  One  of  its  chief 
attractions  was,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  in  whom, 
the  polished  gentleman  was  happily  united  with  the  devout  Christian.  Mr. 
Pemberton  was  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  and. 
there  grew  up  a  friendship  between  them  which  continued  to  the  close  oT 
the  Lieut.  Governor's  life. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  services  in  the  fortress  were  only  preparatory  to  his 
occupying  a  wider  field.  The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
having,  in  the  summer  of  1726,  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of  their  pas* 
tor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Pemberton  was  invited  to  pay  them  a  visits 
and  so  acceptable  were  his  public  services,  that  the  congregation,  thonglB. 
previously  much  divided,  united  in  giving  him  an  affectionate  and  urgent  call, 
to  become  their  pastor.  Mr.  Pemberton  accepted  this  call,  and  immediate- 
ly returned  to  Boston,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ^ 
by  the  Association  which  had  licensed  him, — with  a  view  to  his  taking 
charge  of  the  church  in  New  York.  Dr.  Colman  preached  his  ordinatioir 
sermon.  He  entered  on  his  pastoral  charge  in  1727,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
held  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  place  among  the  ministers  of  the  city. 

The  congregation  to  which  he  ministered  in  New  York  was,  at  that  time, 
a  comparatively  small  one ;  but,  in  the  year  1739  and  the  two  years  follow- 
ing, there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  which,  both 
the  church  and  congregation  were  not  a  little  increased  and  strengthened. 

In  1740,  Whitcfield  first  visited  New  York,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  was  the 
only  clergyman  in  the  city  who  invited  him  to  his  pulpit.  In  his  succeeding 
visits  he  often  preached  for  him,  and  drew  to  his  place  of  worship  multitudes 
of  various  denominations,  some  of  whom  remained  there,  and  ultimately 
became  members  of  the  church,  from  their  preference  to  Mr.  Pemberton's 
ministrations. 

The  congregation  at  length  became  so  large,  that  it  was  thought  necessa- 
ry to  call  and  settle  another  pastor ;  and,  accordingly  in  1750,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Cumming,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  was 
ordained  as  Mr.  Pemberton's  colleague.  Soon  after  this,  difficulties, — the 
embryo  of  which  had  existed  for  some  time,  appeared  in  the  congregation ; 
and,  though  neither  of  the  pastors  took  the  attitude  of  a  partisan,  they 
were  not  left  unmolested,  even  in  their  neutrality.  The  result  was  that,  in 
October,  1753,  they  both  tendered  the  resignation  of  their  pastoral  charge. 

•Smith's  Hist,  of  Now  York.— Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  III.— Ware's  Hist.  Biso.— RoUyiu'  do* 
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Cr.  Pemberton,  having  been  for  twenty-six  years  minister  of  the  congrega- 
Lon,  and  having  endeared  himself  greatly  to  a  large  portion  of  them  by  hb 
nirearied  devotion  to  their  best  interests,  was  met,  in  the  effort  to  remove 
"om  them,  by  a  vigorous  opposition  and  an  earnest  remonstrance.  In  conse- 
aence  of  this,  the  committee  of  the  Synod  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
atermined  not  to  comply  with  his  request  immediately,  but  advised  him  to 
nnain  one  month  longer  with  the  congregation,  with  an  understanding  that 
J  at  the  end  of  that  time,  there  should  be  no  favourable  change  in  his  pros- 
•ets  of  usefulness  and  comfort,  he  should  have  liberty  to  retire.  He  con- 
anted  to  make  the  experiment ;  but,  when  the  month  expired,  he  left  the 
aiy  to  the  great  regret  of  a  large  portion  of  the  congregation. 

A  little  before  this  time,  the  New  Brick  church  in  Middle  street,  Boston, 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  their  two  pastors,  Mr.  Welsteed  and 
Mr.  Gray ;  and  they  immediately  and  unanimously  extended  an  invitation 
to  Mr.  Pemberton  to  become  their  pastor.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject,  previous  to  his  leaving  New 
York.  He  brought  with  him  the  highest  recommendation  from  the  Synod, 
as  one  who  had  '*  to  an  uncommon  degree  maintained  the  dignity  of  the 
ministerial  character,'*  as  ^*  eminently  endowed  with  ministerial  abilities,'* 
Ac.  His  installation  at  Boston  took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  1754. 
Here  he  continued  to  labour  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had 
three  wives — one  of  them  was  named  Penhallow  of  Portsmouth,  and 
another,  Powell.  He  died  September  15,  1777,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  ministry. 

During  his  residence  in  New  York,  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Correspondents  commissioned  by  the  *'  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  and  parts  adja- 
cent.'* In  the  year  1770,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey, — the  first  degree  of  the  kind  which  that 
College  ever  conferred. 

Dr.  Eliot,  who  was  contemporary  with  Dr.  Pemberton  during  the  latter 
pert  of  his  ministry,  and,  from  being  a  resident  of  the  same  town,  was 
doubtless  personally  acquainted  with  him,  thus  describes  his  character : — 

"  His  piety  was  of  that  fervent  kind  for  which  his  father  was  remarkahle.  He  had 
not  hia  superior  powers  of  mind,  and,  in  his  old  age,  grew  unpopular  in  his  delivery; 
tbooi^,  in  former  times,  he  drew  crowded  assemblies  by  his  manner.  His  reading, 
however,  was  extensive,  and  his  sermons  correct  in  diction  and  style.  Ho  waa  a  Cal- 
vinbt  according  to  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  zealous  against  Arminianisra.  so 
as  to  provoke  the  satire  of  writers  **  who  worshipped  the  Grod  of  their  fathers, 
after  the  way  which  is  called  heresy;''  but,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  those  who 
were  conversant  with  him,  observed  a  candour  and  charity  to  such  as  entertained  dif- 
ferent sentiments  on  some  points  of  doctrine  upon  which  great  stress  has  been  laid. 
He  vehemently  aspired  after  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  the  consolations  of  it 
daring  a  long  and  trying  sickness.  Instead  of  suffering  from  the  fear  of  death,  he 
teemed  to  possess  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Pemberton's  publications : — Sermons  on 
several  subjects,  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York,  1738. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  David  Brainerd,  1744.  A  Sermon  at  a  public 
Lecture  in  Boston,  1756.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1756.  General  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1757.  Dudlcian  Lecture,  1766.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Bev.  George  Whitefield,  1770.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Isaao 
Story,  1771.  Salvation  by  grace  through  faith :  Eight  Sermons,  preached  at 
Boiton,  1774. 
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JOHN  LOWELL. 

1724—1767. 

FROM  THE  REV  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  July  2. 1852. 
Keverend  and  Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  furnish,  at  your  request,  such 
notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  residence  of  fourteen 
years  in  the  field  of  his  labours,  and  my  relation  as  pastor  to  a  churoh  whose 
history  is  closely  connected  with  that  to  which  he  ministered,  have  enabled 
me  to  collect.  You  are  aware  that  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  New- 
buryport, — my  former  charge, — was  formed  in  part  by  a  secession,  in  dr* 
cumstanccs  of  high  excitement,  from  that  of  Mr.  Lowell.  In  consideratio 
of  this  fact,  I  have  been  especially  cautious  of  trusting  to  any  traditionary 
representations.  My  chief  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  contempo 
documents,  partly  his  own  productions,  which  came  to  my  notice  some  y 
since  in  searching  for  the  history  of  my  own  congregation.     I  am 


indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  foiEr  r 
several  important  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  his  esteemed  ancestoi  — . 
The  results  are  contained  in  what  follows. 

JonN  Lowell  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  14th  of  l^Iarch,  170^-4.     Hi        ^w 
supposed  ancestor,  Mr.  Percival  Lowle,  came  from  Bristol  in  England,  ani 
settled  in  Newbury  in  1638  or  '9.     He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Ebeneser  Low< 
a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Elisabeth  Shalei 

Mr.  Lowell  entered  Harvard  College,  when  a  mere  boy,  at  the  age  o: 
thirteen,  and  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1721.  H 
preached  his  first  sermon  for  the  Key.  Mr.  Storer,*  in  Watertown,  on  th 
19th  of  April,  1724,  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1726,  was  ordained 
the  pastor  of  the  Third  church  of  Newbury,  then  recently  formed  by  a  se] 
arution  chiefly  from  the  First  church  in  that  town. 

Of  an  amiable  disposition,  accomplished  scholarship,  serious  regard  fo:: 
religion,  and  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sacred  office,  Mr.  Lowel 
entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  him  with  more  than  the  ordinary  enthusiasm 
Under  his  guidance,  the  church  early  agreed  to  meet  once  in  a  quarter  ** 
renew  their  covenant  with  God  and  one  another,"  and  a  committee  of  sevei 
brethren  were  appointed  **  to  be  joined  with  the  pastor,  and  the  honoured  Jus-- 
tices  belonging  to  the  church,"  to  meet  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  con-^ 
sidering  what  might  be  done  **  to  revive  dying  religion  among  us,  suppres^^ 
vice,  and  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church."  Perceiving  thatr 
the  work  of  pastoral  visitation,  except  in  emergent  cases,  had  fallen  intc^^^ 
neglect  among  the  churches  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  adopted  a  systematic:^  ^  *" 
arrangement  for  that  purpose,  resolving  to  let  no  visit  pass,  without  lettin^^ 
fall  **  something  of  a  religious  nature  which  might  minister  grace  to  thc^ 
hearers." 

*  Seth  Storer,  a  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  Storer,  was  born  at  Saoo,  Me.,  May  27,  1703; 


r 
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duties  of  his  office  for  half  a  century,  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner,  but  with  sompolouf  dili  ^ 
gence  and  fidelity." 
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Tho  early  part  of  Mr.  Lowell's  ministrj  was,  by  no  means,  barren  in 
spiritual  fruits.  Accastomed  to  avail  himself  of  the  special  proridenees  of 
Ood  as  occasions  for  impressing  religious  truth  upon  his  people,  be  records 
as  the  result  of  his  method,  **  Many  have  been  the  lively  seasons  which 
I  have  observed,  when  sickness  has  been  prevalent,  and  awakened  persons  to 
a  great  concern  for  their  souls."  About  a  year  after  his  settlement,  com- 
menced the  well  known  series  of  terrific  earthquakes  which  filled  New 
£ngland  with  alarm,  and  created  in  many  an  unsophisticated  mind  the  appre- 
hension that  tjie  day  of  final  judguient  was  at  hand.  The  event  proved  a 
powerful  agent  in  arousing  the  fears  and  stimulating  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities of  great  numbers  in  Mr.  Lowell's  congregation.  During  the  year 
following, — viz,  the  year  1727,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  church, 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  professed  converts  were  added  to  its  communion. 
The  pastor  speaks  of  it  nuny  years  afterwards  as  a  **  happy  season." 

Mr.  Lowell  was  a  very  decided  Congregationalist,  and  had  a  high  admira- 
tion of  the  privileges  and  order  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massa- 
ohnsetts.     He  saw.  not  without  alarm,  the  advances  which  Episcopacy  was 
making  in  those  regions,  and  especially  its  introduction  within  the  bounds 
of  his  own  parish.     Though  a  man  of  very  catholic  spirit,  and  averse  to 
controversy,  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  wield  his  pen,  and  employ  his  pulpit,  in 
defending  the  cherished  policy  of  the  first  settlers,  and  warning  his  flock  not 
to   *^  give  in  to  such  thing.s  as  our  fathers,  for  many  weighty  reasons,  fled 
firom."     His  procedure  on  this  point  gave,  at  tho  time,  great  satisfaction  to 
bis  people,  who  '*  rejoiced  and  were  thankful  that  they  had  a  minister  who 
'was  ^»pable  of  so  pleading  the  cause  of  those  churches  ;'*  while  *Uhe  fathers 
tLud  principal  brethren  of  the  church  gave  him  their  public  thanks  for  his 
care  and  faithfulness  to  guard  against  imposition  from  that  quarter."    When 
reproached  afterwards  by  a  party  among  them  for  this  procedure,  his  noble 
defence  was, — '*  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that  I  abhor  bigotry  ;  yet  I  think 
these  churches  have  some  valuable  interests  to  defend ;  that  I  heartily  love 
all  good  men  of  all  communions ;  but,  as  a  minister  of  one  of  these  churches, 
I  am  obliged  to  have  a  care  for  them  and  their  privileges.'' 

Mr.  Lowell's  public  life  lay  in  a  very  remarkable  period  of  the  religious 
history  of  New  England,     About  fifteen  years  after  his  settlement,  com- 
menced that  memorable  religious  impulse,  spreading  over  a  large  part  of  the 
oountry,  and  bringiog  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  vast  numbers  of  careless 
and  sinful  souls,  since  known  among  us  as  **  The  Great  Awakening."     His 
relations  to  this  movement  were  intimate,  and  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  his  ministerial  life  and  character.     Immediately  preceded 
fay  a  long  season  of  coldness  and  indifference,  it  broke  upon  the  slumbering 
churches  like  a  thunderbolt  rushing  out  of  a  clear  sky  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  respected  clergy  of  the  time,  regarding  religion  much  more  as  an  affair 
of  the  manners  than  of  the  heart,  at  oneo  set  themselves  against  it  in  resolute 
opposition.     Not  so  did  Mr.  Lowell.     Not  unaccustomed  to  what  are  now 
eaUed  "revivals  of  religion"  from  the  experience  of  his  earlier  ministry,  he 
welcomed  the  first  beginnings  of  reviving  sensibility,  **cherislied  them  and 
prayed  for  their  increase,"  and  "hoped,"  as  he  says,  "it  might  be  as  happy  a 
leason  as  in  the  time  of  the  earthquake."     Under  the  influencv  of  this  hope, 
ke  threw  himself  "with  no  little  apparent  heartiness  into  the  work ;  established 
and  maintained,  during  one  winter,  two  weekly  lectures,  freely  admitted  to 
his  pulpit  the  famous  itinerants  and  other  revivalists  of  the  day,  excused  the 
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irregularities,  which,  in  some  cases  manifested  themselves,  hoping  "it  was 
only  something  of  indiscreet  zeal,*'  and  even  yielded,  as  he  aftenrards  found 
occasion  to  acknowledge  with  regret,  to  the  desire  of  some,  that  he  should 
relate  publicly  his  own  religious  experiences.  The  warmest  friends  of  the 
new  movement  began  to  regard  him  as  a  special  favourite  ;  and  some  from 
the  neighbouring  pariah,  dissatisfied  with  the  opposition  of  their  own  minister, 
forsook  the  ministrations  of  the  latter  for  those  of  his  more  zealous  brother. 

But,  though  a  friend  to  religious  fervour,  and  glad  to  see  the  general  mind 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  eternal  interests,  Mr.  Lowell  waa,  by  no  means, 
prepared  for  such  a  movement  as  was  then  beginning  to  agitate  the  entire 
community.  Seeing  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  beginning  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring  as  if  a  coming  storm  was 
near,  instead  of  a  distilling  shower,  the  heart  of  the  mild  and  order-loving 
pastor  began  to  fSsdl  him  for  fear.  As  the  work  went  on,  and  the  excitement 
grew  more  and  more  intense  and  pervading,  his  cautious  and  conservative 
spirit  began  to  get  the  better  of  his  zeal.  Deplorable  irregularities  unques- 
tionably discovered  themselves ;  the  rights  of  pastors,  of  which  he  had  a  high 
esteem,  were  disregarded  by  zealous  itinerants  and  inexperienced  youths; 
proprieties  of  all  sorts  were  neglected  by  many,  and  in  some  cases,  grossly 
outraged ;  and  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  run  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  fierce  velocity  that  was  hurrying  the  church  forward,  he  suddenly 
halted  in  his  course  as  one  out  of  breath,  and  turned  aside  to  walk  more 
quietly  in  a  different  path.  The  evening  meetings  were  stopped,  as  ten 
to  disorder  ;  the  pulpit  was  closed  against  the  itinerants,  because  it  seem* 
plain  to  him  that  they  were  preferred  to  regular  pastors  without  any 
to  character  and  capacity.  The  pastoral  visits  were  omitted  as  not  likely 
be  for  edification,  so  long  as  the  feelings  of  a  portion  of  the  people  were 
alienated  from  the  pastor,  or  until  the  existing  high  state  of  excitemen 
should  have  opportunity  to  subside  ;  and,  in  the  occasional  interviews  whie 
took  place  between  him  and  them,  the  subject  of  the  **  glorious  reforma 
tion,"  which,  to  them,  was  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  thought,  was,  on 
part,  from  prudential  motives,  carefully  avoided.  The  friends  of  the  mov< 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  had  gone  too  far  to  be  willing  to  halt  or  slac! 
their  pace,  and  they  pushed  on  against  all  his  remonstrances.  The  pulpi 
was  opened  in  his  absence  and  without  his  consent.  The  perpetrators  of 
the  act,  denounced  in  the  public  prints  of  the  metropolis,  became  still  more 
disaffected.  Every  day  the  breach  grew  wider  and  wider, — the  pastor 
began  to  characterize  as  a  ^^day  of  temptation,'*  what  the  more  zealous 
brethren  thought,  *^in  honour  to  the  Holy  Spirit,"  deserved  to  be  called  a 
**day  of  illumination," — the  style  of  his  preaching  became  less  and  less 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  a 
body  of  thirty-eight  male  members  of  the  church,  with  their  families,  with- 
drew from  the  public  services  of  their  own  pastor,  and  united  with  others  in 
establishing  separate  worship, — a  monument  of  which  act  stands,  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  large  and  flourishing  First  Presbyterian  church  of  New- 
buryport. 

In  his  theological  opinions,  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  have  been  a  modereUe 
Cahinist.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  his  next  neighbour,  and  a  decided 
Arminiau,  speaks  of  him  as  differing  in  religious  opinions  from  some  of  his 
brethren  **  in  some  matters  of  a  disputable  nature."  His  antagonists  in  the 
times  above  referred  to,  who  were  Calvinists  of  the  straitest  sect,  expressly 
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isavow  the  idea  of  charging  upon  him  any  doctrinal  errors.  They  tell  him, 
1  Tindication  of  their  own  position,  as  if  they  were  confident  he  would  be 
Dtirely  satisfied  with  that  assurance,  *'  To  your  satisfaction,  we  think  we 
■a  heartily  and  unreservedly  subscribe  and  concur  with  the  well-known 
tody  of  Divinity  among  you,  called  the  Assembly's  Catechism.'*  His 
biiroh,  at  a  later  day,  reproaching  the  Separatists  for  having  deserted  his 
linistrations,  speak  of  him  as  being  '*as  orthodox,  learned  and  pious  a  min- 
uter as  theirs ;  blameless  in  doctrine  and  life  ;  neither  charged  with  immo- 
ilitj  or  error  even  by  themselves."  They  had  charged  him  with  not 
reaching  with  sufficient  distinctTitss^  pu7igency^  and  direct  application^ 
och  doctrines  as  man's  native  depravity  and  inability,  the  way  of  salvation  by 
be  merits  of  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  **the  bringing  the 
inner  off  from  his  own  righteousness,  to  rely  entirely  on  Christ's  righteous- 
Leas.'*  But  they  expressly  disclaim  tlie  intention  of  charging  any  error 
ipon  him,  according  to  their  own  view  of  the  truth ;  and  in  complaining 
f  his  want  of  explicitness,  check  themselves  by  the  qualification, — **  Nor 
io  we  now  say  that  we  have  had  nothing  of  all  this  kind ;  no,  but  wc  think 
re  have  had  but  very  little  of  it  to  our  satisfaction,  especially  considering 
he  present  day." 

His  manner  of  preaching  seems  to  have  been  earnest,  but  never  vehement 
»r  excited ;  rather  polished  than  pungent,  rather  general  than  explicit  or 
Liscriminating.  Dr.  Tucker  speaks  of  him  in  this  capacity,  as  **zealous  for 
he  honour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  precious  and  immortal  souls." 
•  And  under  this  character,"  he  adds,  **  you  who  were  the  beloved  people  of 
us  charge  highly  esteemed  him,  and  to  you  his  memory  will  still  be  dear." 

••The  Great  Author  of  our  being,"  says  the  same  authority,  **  and  Sov- 
ffeign  Disposer  of  our  circumstances  in  life,  endued  him  with  good  natural 
[>owers,  which,  being  well  improved  by  close  study,  under  the  advantages  of 
i  liberal  education,  and  being  early  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
qualified  him  for  great  usefulness  in  the  world. 

•*  He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  those  polite  arts  and  sciences  which 
iifltinguished  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  but  was  well  furnished  with 
bhat  kind  of  knowledge  which  was  requisite  to  forming  his  character,  and 
enabling  him,  while  young,  to  appear  with  advantage  as  a  minister  of  the 
Qoepel. 

*'  In  his  domestic  connections  and  behaviour,  in  his  private  conversation, 
both  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister,  he  maintained  a  good  reputation.  He 
appeared  to  have  a  serious  sense  of  religion  upon  his  own  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  general  conversation  was  exemplary,  free  from  every 
thing  light  and  vain,  and  calculated,  as  became  his  office  and  character,  to 
countenance  and  recommend  sobriety  and  virtue. 

**  He  was  a  lover  of  good  men,  though  of  different  denominations  and  dif- 
ferent sentiments ;  and  being  given  to  hospitality,  his  doors  were  open  for 
their  reception,  and  they  were  entertained  with  kindness  and  generosity. 
And  as  his  great  reading  and  extensive  knowledge  fitted  him  to  bear  a  supe- 
rior part  in  social  converse,  so  liis  conversation  was  generally  highly  valued 
as  being  instructive  and  entertaining. 

**  He  was  far  from  bigotry  and  ccnsoriousness,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
and  approached  nearer  to  that  state  of  perfect  peace  and  love,  into  which 
▼e  trust  he  is  now  entered,  he  evidently  grew  in  a  catholic  and  charitable 
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Of  bis  pastoral  character,  the  addresa  of  Dr.  Tadnr  to  the  paflok  at  Ua 

neral,  observes  as  follows : — ''  Many  of  joa,  I  am  well  penniadid,  eaimoi 

ion  forget  how  ready  he  was  to  assist  you  in  distress;  to  instnuit,  to omiih 

3I  and  to  warn  you,  and  to  encourage  and  comfort  yon  as  there  wis  OOM- 

ion.     As  he  rejoiced  with  you  in  your  prosperity,  so  he  was  with  yon  in 

/our  sorrows." 

'*  nis  concern  for  you  who  were  dear  to  him — ^in  whose  serriee  he  spent 
his  days  and  strength,  for  whose  salvation  he  laboured  and  prayed,  his  ten- 
der concern  for  you  was  with  him  to  the  last,  and  was  mamfested  in  a  Teij 
affectmg  manner,  when  approaching  near  to  his  great  change.  For,  thoo^ 
it  pleased  the  great  and  wise  Author  of  the  world,  so  to  order  his  siekness, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  his  bodily  distempers,  the  proper  exercise  of  his 
rational  powQ^  was  greatly  interrupted,  which  rendered  him,  probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  insensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  deprived  his 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  religious  advices,  exhortations,  &e.  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  him ;  yet  some  of  his  last  expres- 
sions,— intelligible  to  those  who  attended  him,  declared  his  deep  and  affse- 
tionate  concern  for  his  people.  He  still  bore  you  upon  his  heart,  and  with 
his  expiring  breath  commended  you  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  a  meroifiil 
God ;  and  is  now  gone,  as  we  believe  and  trust,  to  that  graoioos  and 
Almighty  Being  who  is  able  to  answer  his  prayers,  and  accomplish  aU  the 
ardent  wishes  of  his  soul  for  you.'' 

Mr.  Lowell  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Miss  Sarah  Champney,  who  died 
Jnne  28, 1756 ;  and  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whipple,  widow  of  thi 
Rev.  Joseph  Whipple*  of  Hampton  Falls,  and  daughter  of  Robert  Gutts,^ 
Esq.  of  Kittery,  N.  H.  By  his  first  marriage,  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom^a 
one  died  in  infancy,  and  the  other  was  the  late  John  Lowell,  Chief  Justiee^^ 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  father  of  Hon.  John  Loweiliv-  -^ 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.  of  Boston.  Until  near  the  close  of^ 
life  he  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  seldom  interrupted  in  his  official  dnUes—  a 
He  died  in  Newburyport  May  15,  1767,  in  the  sixty- fourth  year  of  his  age*  ' 
Mrs.  Lowell  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  at  Portsmouth—  - 
having  nearly  reached  her  hundredth  year. 

Hoping  the  above  notices  may  contribute,  in  some  small  measure,  to  the^5 
furtherance  of  your  design, 

'  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  STEARNS. 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Lowell  of  Boston: — 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  memory  of  my  grandfather.  Few,  I  believe, 
have  magnified  their  office  more  than  he.  Those  who  remembered  him,  and 
those  who  had  heard  of  him  from  his  parishioners,  have  spoken  to  me  of  him  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  If  I  may  judge  from  his  library,  (a  great  part  of 
which  is  in  my  possession,)  as  well  as  from  the  few  written  memorials  he  has 
left,  I  should  think  him  more  learned  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  his  theological  opinions  ho  was  not  an  ultraist.  His  spirit  was  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  On  a  panel  in  his  house  in  Newburyport  was  a  painting  by  one  of 
his  parishioners  of  a  meeting  of  the  **  Association."     The  members  are  seated 

*  JoflKPR  Whipple  wu  born  at  Ipewioh  in  1701 ;  was  mdimted  at  Harvard  Collcgo  in  1720; 
waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  oharoh  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  January  15, 1727;  and  died  F«b- 
roarr  17,  1757,  aged  fifty-six. 
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Art  tlie  table,  each  one  with  a  long  pipe,  apparently  smoking  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. My  grandfather  is  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  oyer  a  part  of  the  picture 
tl&ia  inscription,  which  delights  me  much — ''In  necessariis  unitas;  in  non 
lil>ertas;  in  utrisque  charitas."  .  It  must  have  been  suggested,  I  think, 
"Lo  the  painter,  by  my  grandfather,  as  I  have  understood  he  was  a  mechanic 
^belonging  to  my  grandfather's  parish.  As  to  smoking,  it  is  a  tradition  that  two 
of  his  parishioners  laid  a  wager  that  if  he  was  called  up  at  any  time  in  the  night, 
lie  ivould  appear  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  his 
dLoor  in  the  night,  and  he  arose  from  his  bed,  took  his  pipe,  went  into  the  kitch- 
en, opened  the  ashes,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  opened  the  door  to  know  what  was 
^wanted. 

In  regard  to  that  state  of  things  rn  which  the  secession  fVom  his  church  origi- 
zimtedy  I  have  always  beUeved  that  his  conduct  was  wise,  judicious,  and  Christ ian- 
Xike, — such  as  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  pastor  of  a 
C/bristian  church.     He  was  anxious,  as  he  should  have  been,  for  a  revival  of  reli- 
Cpon  among  his  people;  and  when  there  were  symptoms  of  such  a  revival,  he 
encouraged  them,  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  ever,  and  he  invited  others 
-Co  labour  with    him   in  his   vineyard.     But   when  he   perceived   that  things 
"vrere  tending  to  excess,  and  that  persons,  whom  he  deemed  unsuitable,  were 
attempted  to  be  thrust  upon  him  as  co-labourers,  without  his  consent,  and  against 
liis  will,  he  paused,  he  resisted,  not  the  work  but  the  workers,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  was  performed.     The  "  zeal  of  God"  that  was  **  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,"  the  "strife  and  contention"  he  could  not  sanction,  though, 
if  the  Gospel  was  preached,  in  that  he  did  rejoice,  yea  and  toould  rejoice. 

C.  L. 


-♦♦- 


THOMAS  CLAP  * 

1725—1767. 

Thomas  Clap  was  a  descendant  in  the  third  generation  from  Thomas 
Clapp,  who  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1597 ;  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1630;  settled  first  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  in  1640  removed  to 
Scituatc,  where  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  church.  He  was  a  son  of  Deacon 
Stephen  and  Temperance  Clap,  and  was  born  at  Scituate,  June  26,  1703. 
He  was  fitted  for  College,  partly  at  least,  under  the  Rev.  James  McSparran, 
a  missionary  to  Narragansett  from  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  parts.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
was  graduated  in  1722. 

The  following  account  of  his  early  religious  exercises  is  from  an  unpub- 
lished  **  Memoir  of  some  remarkable  occurrences"  of  his  life,  written  by 

himself : — 

**When  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  (being  then  in  the  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,)  I  read  a  Treatise  concerning  conversion  by  Mr.  Stod- 
dard of  Northampton,  upon  which  I  thought  I  had  never  been  really  con- 
certed, and  was  under  much  concern  and  distress  of  mind  for  a  month  or 

•  Holmes'  Life  of   Stiles.— Holmea'  Am.  Ann.  II.— Millers'   Ketrospeot,  11.— Doggett's 
^un.  Scrm.— Baldwin's  llist.  Yale  Coll.— Kingsley's  do.— Peterson's  Hist,  of  the  Narragan- 
lit  church.- Notice  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  First  church  in  Newport.— Emery's  Tann- 
ministry. 
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two:  after  which,  I  thought  I  wab  enabled  by  the  Spiriiof  CMioky  knii 
upon  Christ,  and  to  tmat  and  rely  wholly  upon  hii  nttita,  aid 
as  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer ;  and  aooordbgly  did  aerioady  and 
ffiYe  up  myself  to  Him ;  promising  by  the  help  and  asdstanoe  of  Dime 
grace,  to  forsake  all  sin,  and  to  live  a  life  of  holiness  and  obedience  to  Ood*s 
commands.  And  some  short  time  after  thb,  I  joined  to  the  ohuroh  in  Gam- 
bridge,  and  found  at  times  great  delight  and  satisfaction  in  the  waja  of 
religion.  I  chose  the  work  of  the  ministry,  (which  I  was  designed  for  by  my 
parents,)  for  this  end, — ^because  I  apprehended  that  in  it  I  should  haw  the 
best  opportunity  of  communion  with  Qod,  and  promoting  the  salvatum  of 
my  own  soul.'* 

At  the  close  of  1725,  he  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  and  was  settled  there  as  successor  to  the  Eev.  Samuel  Whitiagi 
August  8,  1726. 

Of  hb  ministry  at  Windham,  the  only  record  that  I  h*ve  been  able  to 
find  b  the  following,  made  by  himself  in  the  memoir  above  referred  to : — 

"  January  1,  1737.     I  have  this  last  week  finished  my  pastoral 
of  every  family  in  my  parish,  and  catechising  the  aeveral  children  in 
And  I  have  also  tsJcen  down  the  names  and  ages  of  every  one,  so  that 
might  have  a  more  full  knowledge  and  clear  remembrance  of  every 
committed  to  my  care  and  charge,  and  the  circumstances  and  condition 
each  particular  person.     I  find  the  number  of  them  to  be  seven  hi 
and  twenty-two.     A  great  number  o(  souls  to  depend  on  the  care  of 
weak  and  sinful  creature !     May  Ood  direct  and  enable  me  rightly  to 
form  and  go  through  this  great  work  and  charge ;  that  I  may  bear  th< 
names  and  circumstances  of  every  one  upon  my  heart  at  all  times,  and 
cially  when  I  approach  unto  the  throne  of  God,  as  Aaron  bore  the  names 
the  children  of  Israel  on  the  breast-plate  upon  hb  heart,  when  he  eni 
into  the  holy  place." 

The  Rev.  Elisha  Williams  having  resigned  hb  office  as  Rector  of 
College,  at  the  annual  Commencement  in  1739 ,  Mr.  Clap  was,  on  the  aami 
day,  chosen  to  fill  hb  place.     But  so  strong  a  hold  had  he  upon  the 
tioDf  of  his  congregation,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  gain  their  consen 
to  part  with  him.     It  was,  however,  referred  to  an  ecclesiastical  counoU 
consbting  of  a  representation  from  the  several  churches  in  the  county, 
they  advised  to  hb  immediate  acceptance  of  the  Rectorship. 

In  accordance  with  this  result,  he  was  inducted  to  office,  with  appropri-— 
ate  ceremonies,  April  2,  1740.     The  Legislature,  on  thb  occasion,  wiUicom-— - 
mendable  liberality,  agreed  to  compensate  the  people  of  Windham  for  the^ 
loss  of  their  pastor ;  and  the  sum  to  be  given,  it  was  left  by  the  Trusteeifr- 
of  the  College  and  a  committee  of  the  parish  to  three  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  decide.     These  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  "inaa* 
much  as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  in  the  ministry  at  Windham  fourteen  years, 
which  was  about  the  half  the  time  minbters  in  general  continue  in  their  public 
work,  the  people  ought  to  have  half  so  much  as  they  gave  him  for  a  settle- 
ment,  which,  upon  computation,  was  about  fifty-three  pounds   sterling.' ' 
Thb  decision  was  acquiesced  in,  and  the  above  mentioned  sum  was  granted 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Clap  brought  with  him  to  the  College  a  high  reputation  for  genwal 
scholarship,  and  particularly  for  a  knowledge  of  the  pure  mathematics  and  of 
astronomy.     He  was  abo  regarded  as  possessing  uncommon  energy  of  ohar* 
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irseB  by  penons  not  connected  with  the  College.  Having  read  this  doc- 
ent,  he  proceeded  to  examine,  with  great  ability,  and  at  considerable 
gth,  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  memorial,  and 
ecially  of  the  appointment  of  Visitors ;  and  he  was  understood  to  inti- 
be  that,  if  this  offensive  project  was  persisted  in,  the  President  and  Fel- 
s  would  make  their  appeal  to  the  King.  The  result  was,  that  the  memo- 
.  iras  dismissed  by  the  Legislature,  without  any  measures  being  taken  in 
pect  to  it. 

Sut  the  clamours  of  the  enemies  of  the  College  were  by  no  means  hush- 
The  institution  continued  unpopular,  and  it  had  to  contend  against  the 
aence  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony.  About  this  time,  two 
the  Tutors, — both  of  them  eminently  accomplished  men,  became  converts 
•he  opinions  of  Robert  Sandcman ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Presi* 
t  insisted  that  they  should  resign  their  office ;  which  they  did  in  1765. 
»  remaining  Tutor,  unwilling  to  hold  his  place,  after  his  colleagues  had 
n  virtually  dismissed,  resigned  also.  And  their  successors, — though  they 
'e  gentlemen  of  highly  respectable  characters  and  attainments,  yet  found 
mselvcs  placed  in  such  embarrassing  circumstances,  that,  after  a  few 
[Kths,  they  too  vacated  their  places.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  President, 
kre  of  course  that  ho  had  become  extensively  unpopular,  signified  to  the 
lows  his  determination  to  resign  likewise.  The  Corporation  replied  by 
pressing  their  **  earnest  desire  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  continue  in 
se  as  long  as  Divine  Providence  should  permit,  or  at  least  till  the  next 
nmencement.'*  He  accordingly  presided  and  conferred  degrees  at  the  Com- 
icemcnt  in  September,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  the  College  in  a  Vale- 
tory  address,  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  improvements  which  had 
n  made  during  his   administration,  and   stated  that   *'in  consequence  of 

age  and  infirmities,  and  strong  desire  of  private  life,  he  resigned  his 
oe."  The  Corporation,  on  tlic  same  day,  passed  a  vote  expressive  of 
ir  high  estimation  of  his  character  and  services,  and  of  their  best  wishes 
his  future  and  eternal  well-being. 

President  Clap  lived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he 
I  coveted.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  after  a  short  illness,  January,  7, 
17,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  the 
:t  day,  in  the  College  Chapel,   and  an  appropriate  sermon  preached  by 

Hev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  Professor  of  Divinity. 
President  Clap  was  married  in  1727  to  Mary,   daughter  of  his  predeces- 

in  the  ministry, — the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham.  They  had 
i  children,  only  two  of  whom  reached  ftiaturity.  One  of  these  was 
rried  to  David  Wooster,  afterwards  a  Major  General  in  the  Revolution ; 
I  the  other  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin*  of  Farmington.  Mrs.  Clap  died 
tfntly  lamented,  August  9,  1730,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

an  obituary  sketch  of  her,  it  is  said  that  her  husband's  "grief  seemed 
©nsolable:  he  mourned  sore  like  a  dove."  He  left  among  his  private 
Ltings  a  somewhat  minute  delineation  of  her  character,  from  which  it 
tvHd  appear  that  she  was  eminent  in  every  virtue  and  accomplishment.    In 

*  Timothy  Pitkin  was  the  son  of  Governor  Pitkin  of  Conn.,  and  wm  bom  at  East  Hartford 
1727.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1747;  was  a  Tutor  in  that  College  in  1750-51: 
Mordained  pa^tiir  of  the  charch  in  Farmington,  in  June,  1752;  was  dismissed  on  aooonnt  of 
health,  Jane  15, 1785;  and  died  Jnly  8,  1812,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  wat 
Mmber  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  Arom  1777  to  1804.  His  son,  the  Hon.  Timothy 
tkin,  is  well  known  both  as  an  historian  and  a  stateaman. 
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pktnt,  the  President  and  Fellows,  in  1746,  TOted  **  that  they  woaU 
ft  public  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  as  soon  as  they  ooidd  fi^ 
core  a  sufficient  support  ;*'  and,  in  1752,  they  voted  *'to  get  a  suppdM  Mr 
Bueh  a  Professor  as  soon  as  may  be ;  by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  pnir 
denoe  may  direct."  The  General  Assembly,  in  October,  1758,  lent  tliair 
countenance  to  the  object  by  passing  a  '<  Resolve"  in  which,  among  oilier 
things,  they  said,  '*it  was  requisite  that  the  students  of  the  College  ihooM 
have  the  best  instructions  in  Divinity,  and  the  best  patterns  of  preadung 
Bot  before  them ;  and  that  the  settling  of  a  learned,  pious,  and  orthodos 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  that 
good  end  and  design." 

About  this  time,  as  a  Professor  of  Divinity  could  not  immediately  he 
obtained.  President  Clap,  by  request  of  the  Corporation,  commenced  pread^ 
ing  to  the  students  in  the  College  hall.  This  was  regarded  by  the  advene 
party  as  a  grossly  irregular  procedure, — it  being  maintained  that  the  Col- 
lege formed  a  part  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  New  Haven ;  and 
legal  measures  were  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  what  were  oonsidered  their 
schismatical  Sabbath  day  assemblings.  This  gave  rise  to  a  eontroveny  in 
which  the  President  bore  a  vigorous  and  prominent  part, — showing  lus  de^ 
abhorrence  of  what  he  regarded  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  times,  and  Ui 
strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  them  with  unremit- 
ting vigilance. 

In  1756,  the  Kcv.  Naphtali  Daggett  of  Long  Island  having  accepted  Uu 
Professorship  of  Divinity  and  entered  on  its  duties, — ^President  Clap  con- 
veyed to  the  College  a  lot  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  Theologieal  Professor,- 


whoever  he  might  be ;  and  at  the  same  time  apprized  the  Corporation  that— 
by  the  aid  of  some  benevolent  individuals  in  the  Colony,  he  had  comi 
building  on  the  said  lot  a  house  for  the  Professor's  aceonmiodation. 
communication  was  received  with  a  suitable  appreciation  of  the  PreudentH 
generosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  College  was  now  in  a  state  of  considerable  prosperi- 
ty, the  President,  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  insisted  on  his 
ite  measures,  had  rendered  himself  in  no  small  degree  unpopular  with  both^c:» '^ 
clergy  and  laity.  Another  controversy  was  now  carried  on  with  no  little^^^-* 
spirit,  chiefly  between  Dr.  Gale  of  Killingworth  and  President  Clap,  design- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  former  to  increase  the  public  hostility  against  th( 
President  and  his  administration,  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  defend 
himself  and  the  College  against  what  he  pronounced  unfounded  aecusaUons.  -^^ 
So  deeply  was  the  public  mind  now  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  were 
great  abuses  in  the  College  that  needed  to  be  corrected,  that  several  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  Colony, — clergymen  and  laymen,  united 
in  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  praying  **that  the  said  Assembly 
would  immediately  issue  forth  a  Commission  of  visit atioTi^  enabling  some 
suitable  persons  to  inquire  into  all  the  affairs  of  the  said  College ;  and 
either  of  themselves  rectify  all  abuses,  which  they  may  discover,  or  make  a 
report  of  what  they  shall  find,  with  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  said  Assem* 
bly  at  their  next  session." 

To  this  memorial  the  President  made  an  elaborate  written  reply, — deny* 
ing  most  of  the  facts  that  were  charged  in  it,  maintaining  that  the  Legisla- 
ture bad  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  produoing  the 
confessions  of  the  students  that  they  had  been  instigated  to  their  improper 
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by  persons  not  connected  with  the  College.  Having  read  this  doc- 
lent,  he  proceeded  to  examine,  with  great  ability,  and  at  considerable 
il^h,  the  argaments  which  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  memorial,  and 
pecially  of  the  appointment  of  Visitors ;  and  he  was  understood  to  inti- 
kte  that,  if  this  offensive  project  was  persisted  in,  the  President  and  Fel- 
WB  would  make  their  appeal  to  the  King.  The  result  was,  that  the  memo- 
J  "was  dismissed  by  the  Legislature,  without  any  measures  being  taken  in 
ipect  to  it.  ' 

But  the  clamours  of  the  enemies  of  the  College  were  by  no  means  hush- 

The  institution  continued  unpopular,  and  it  had  to  contend  against  the 

Buence  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony.     About  this  time,  two 

the  Tutors, — both  of  them  eminently  accomplished  men,  became  converts 
the  opinions  of  Robert  Sandcmau ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Presi- 
nt  insisted  that  they  should  resign  their  office ;  which  they  did  in  1765. 
le  remaining  Tutor,  unwilling  to  hold  his  place,  after  his  colleagues  had 
en  yirtually  dismissed,  resigned  also.  And  their  successors, — though  they 
>re  gentlemen  of  highly  respectable  characters  and  attainments,  yet  found 
emselves  placed  in  such  embarrassing  circumstances,  that,  after  a  few 
9nths,  they  too  vacated  their  places.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  President, 
rare  of  course  that  he  had  become  extensively  unpopular,  signified  to  the 
dlows  his  determination  to  resign  likewise.  The  Corporation  replied  by 
ipressing  their  **  earnest  desire  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  continue  in 
&ce  as  long  as  Divine  Providence  should  permit,  or  at  least  till  the  next 
ommcncement.''  He  accordingly  presided  and  conferred  degrees  at  the  Com- 
eneoment  in  September,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  the  College  in  a  Vale- 
ctory  address,  in  wliich  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  improvements  which  had 
sen  made  during  his  administration,  and  stated  that  **in  consequence  of 
iS  age  and  infirmities,  and  strong  desire  of  pri\^ate  life,  he  resigned  his 
fioe.'*  The  Coq)oration,  on  the  same  day,  passed  a  vote  expressive  of 
leir  high  estimation  of  his  chjiractcr  and  services,  and  of  their  best  wishes 
>r  his  future  and  eternal  well-being. 

President  Clap  lived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he 
ad  coveted.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  after  a  short  illness,  January,  7, 
767,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  the 
Axt  day,  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  preached  by 
he  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  Professor  of  Divinity. 

President  Clap  was  married  in  1727  to  Mary,  daughter  of  his  predeces- 
or  in  the  ministry, — the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham.  They  had 
ive  children,  only  two  of  whom  reached  ftiaturity.  One  of  these  was 
Harried  to  David  Wooster,  afterwards  a  Major  General  in  the  Revolution ; 
iBd  the  other  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin*  of  Farmington.  Mrs.  Clap  died 
greatly  lamented,  August  9,  173G,  in  the  twcnt3'-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
[n  an  obituary  sketcli  of  her,  it  is  said  that  her  husband's  ** grief  seemed 
nconsolablc:  he  nioumed  sore  like  a  dove.'*  He  left  among  his  private 
writings  a  somewliat  minute  delineation  of  her  character,  from  which  it 
vould  appear  that  she  was  eminent  in  every  virtue  and  accomplishment.     In 

*  Timothy  Pitkin  was  the  son  of  Oovernor  Pitkin  of  Conn.,  and  was  born  at  East  Hartford 
ii  1727.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Golleso  in  1747 ;  was  a  Tntor  in  that  College  in  1750-51  j 
■MonUined  pastor  of  the  charch  in  FarmingioD,  In  Jane,  1752;  was  dismisseii  on  account  of 
S  health,  Jane  15, 1785;  and  died  Jaly  8,  1812,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  wat 
t  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1777  to  1804.  His  son,  the  Hon.  Timothy 
^thin,  is  well  known  both  am  an  historian  and  a  statciman. 
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1740,  he  was  married  a  second  time, — to  Mrs.  Mary  Saltonstall,  the  widow 
of  Capt.  Roswell  Saltonstall  of  Branford,  Conn.  By  this  marriage  he  had 
no  children. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  President  Clap^s  publications: — A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Little/  1732.  An  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Philosophy  cxhi})iting  a  general  view  of  all  the  arts  and  sciencefl 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  1743.  A  Letter  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  1745.  A 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Northampton,  expostulating  with 
him  for  his  injurious  reflections  in  his  late  Letter  to  a  friend,  1745.  The 
Religious  Constitution  of  Colleges,  especially  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
1754.  A  brief  History  and  Vindication  of  the  doctrines,  received  and 
established  in  the  Churches  of  New  England,  with  a  specimen  of  the  new 
scheme  of  religion  beginning  to  prevail,  1755.  An  Essay  on  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  obligation,  1765.  Annals  or  History 
of  Yale  College,  17<)6.  Conjectures  upon  the  nature  and  motions  of  meteors 
which  are  above  the  atmosphere,  (posthumous)  1781. 

President  Stiles  has  left  the  following  honourable  testimony  to  President 
Clap  in  his  Literary  Diary : — 

*■  Prcsidt'iit  Cla]>  was  p<issoss('d  of  strong  mental  powers,  clear  perception  and  solidE..*-  -d 
judgnu'nt.     Though  not  (niiimnit  for  classical  learning,  he  had  a  competent  knowledj^ 
of  the  three  learned  languages,     lie  was  well  versed  in  algebra,  optics,  astronomy^ 
and  the  general  course  of  experimental  philosophy.     In  mathematics  and  uatuimC. 
philosophy,   I   have  not   reason  to   think  he  was  equalled  by  any  man  in  America, 
except  the  most  learned  Professor  Winthrop.    Many  others  indeed  excelled  him  ii 
the  mechanic  aiiplication  of  the  lower  braneh<*s  of  the  mathematics;  but  he  ruac 
sublimer  heights,   and  became  conversant   in  the  application  of  this  noble  science 
those  extensive  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  the  most  extensive  phenomena,  aii< 
obtain  throughout  the  stellary  universe.    1  have  known  him  to  elucidate  so  many  o( 
the  abstrusest  theorems  and  ratiocinia  of  Newton,  that,  I  doubt  not,  the  whole  PriH'^ 
ct/>ta  of  that  illustrious  philosopher  was  comprehended  by  him;  a  comprchensioi 
wliich,  it  is  presumed,  very  few   mathematicians  of  the  present  ago  have  attained 
M'ollaston's  Religion  of  Nature  was  the  basis  of  his  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Westmin- 
ster Calvinism  was  his  Theology.     He  had  thonmghly  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  hi 
read  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.    In  his  i)eculiar  man" 
ner.  he  had  examined  so  many  authors,  thmugh  the  tract  of  time  from  Jerome  to  tb^ 
present  day.  as  well  as  the  three  more  primitive  ages,  that,  on   the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  religion,  1  believe  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  sentiments  of  the  wholes 
Christian  world.     History,   ancient   and  modern,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  he  wi 
well  versed  in.     He  had  deei)ly  studied  the  history   of  the  Assyrian  empire;  that  of 
Greece;  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  through  all  its  periods,  and  particularly  its  mutatioc*" '      _ 
into  an  ecclesiastical  State.     Ho  studied  the  rise  of  Mahometism;  the  Saracenic  con—  ^-*" 
quests;  the  dominion   of  the  Caliphs  and  Mamelukes;  the  extensive  spread  of  thi^  ■*"  •? 
religion,  and  tlie  final  partition  of  the  intere.st  into  several  empires.     He  had  forme^:^  "^-"^ 
an  idea  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  their  connections,  balances,  and  leading  springs  of3^  ^--^^ 
policy;  and  had  arranged  the   principal  events  and  revolutions  of  the  several  ages, 
ftom  anticiuity  to  the  j)resent  day.     He  traced  and  considered  with  the  closest  atten— 
tion  the  causes  of  greatest  extent,    and   most  forcible  operation,  in  eflfecting  publi< 
events,  which,  like  the   laws  of  nature,   carry  in  themselves  the  certain  futurition  of 
their  phenomena.     He  well  understood  the  history  and  geograi)liy  of  the  Bible;  am 
took  great  i)ains   to  consi<ler  the   verification   which  it  naturally  gave  and  receive 
when  compared  with  j)rofane  history.    He  was   well  read  in  the   Fathers,  and  hi 
examined  all  the  remains  of  the  antiiiuities  of  the  Primitive  Church.    He  studied  th( 
police,  worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  the  three  first  and  two  last  agL»s.     Hl^" 
greatly  studied   the  councils,   general  and    provincial,  and   in  them  was  thoroughlj' 
versed.     He  was  considerably  read  in  the  common  law    of  England,  and  in  the  muni— 
cipal  laws  of  his  country.     He;  was  also  well  versed   in   the  Jus  Civile,  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  the  Pandects,  the  Novella;  and   from   the  canons,  the  decretals  of  the 

*  Ephraim  Little  was  a  descendant  of  Thonuu  Little,  who  was  settled  in  Plymoath  shortly 
after  the  year  10,30 :  was  the  son  of  David  Little,  a  lawyer  of  Scitoate;  wuffraduAted  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1728;  was  ordained  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  1733;  and  died  in  1787. 
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m,  he  had  obtained  snch  a  general  knowledge  of  ecclesiaatical  law,  that  ho  would 
honoured  a  Doctorate  in  both  laws. 

*'  The  labours  of  his  office  left  a  most  contemplative  mind  but  a  few  hours  for  read- 
10.  Bat  he  had  a  happy  and  advantageous  method  of  reading;  ho  always  studied 
D  a  aystcm  or  arrangement  with  respect  to  some  whole,  and  read  to  purpose.  A 
olnminous  library  before  him. — lie  treated,  as  a  collection  of  reports,  books  deliver- 
ig  the  knowledge  and  reasonings  of  the  learned  world  on  all  subjects  of  literature. 
!e  seldom  read  a  volume  through  iu  course.  Having  previously  settled  in  his  mind 
le  particular  sulpects  to  be  examined,  and  what  on  any  subject  he  needed  to  ascer- 
kln.  he  then  pitched  directly  on  the  book  or  books,  and  those  parts  in  them  which 
oald.  elucidate  the  subject  of  his  enquiry.  He  would  thus,  with  discernment  and 
eapatch,  run  over  fifty  volumes,  if  necessary,  and  select  whatever  they  contained  in 
ainty  and  thus  proceed  till  he  made  himself  master  of  the  sul^ect, — generally  pass- 
10  unconcernedly  over  the  rest,  however  attractive  and  interesting.  He  thus  amassed 
id  digested  a  valuable  treasure  of  erudition,  having  prosecuted  almost  all  the  variety 
r  capital  subjects  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature. 

"  Me  was  indefatigable  in  labours,  both  secular  and  scientific,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ollege;  there  being  proof  of  the  one  in  his  building  a  College  edifice  and  chapel, 
ad  of  the  other  in  his  frequent  public  dissertations  on  all  kinds  of  literature. 

**  Ajb  to  his  person,  he  was  not  tall;  yet,  being  thick  set,  he  appeared  rather  large 
ad  hulky.  His  aspect  was  light,  placid,  serene,  and  contemplative.  He  was  a  calm, 
illy  judicious,  great  man.'' 

Doctor  Dwight,  in  his  Statistical  account  of  New  Haven,  thus  speaks  of 
^resident  Clap : — 


"  His  character  was  extensively  given  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  him,  in  an 
Lppendix  to  the  Life  of  President  Stiles,  fVom  the  Diary  of  that  ^ntleman,  by  the  Key. 
Ir.  Holmes  of  Cambridge.  As  President  Stiles  knew  him  intimately,  the  character 
'hich  he  has  given  of  him  cannot  be  quc8tioned.  To  him  who  reads  his  character, 
tore  will  remain  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  who  ever  sat  at  the  head 
f  this  institution. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Woodhull,  who  was  five  years  under  his  administration,  and  was 
fanself  eminently  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  science,  once  gave  me  the  follow- 
itt  character  of  President  Clap,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries,  which  I  made  concerning 
bSs  Bulyect.  *  If  I  were  to  give  his  character  in  concise  terms,'  said  Mr.  Wood- 
nil,  *  I  should  give  it  in  this  manner:  In  whatever  company  he  was,  and  whatever 
ras  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  appeared  evidently  to  understand  it  more  clearly 
.nd  more  comprehensively  than  any  other  i>er8on  present.'  As  Mr.  Woodhull  had, 
lOt  long  before,  had  a  controversy  with  President  Clap,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
lave  been  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  The  only  serious  defiict  in  his  Presidential  char- 
KQter  was,  that  he  was  prone  to  consider  boys  as  being  men." 

There  were  two  other  clergymen  in  New  England,  of  the  name  of  Clap, 
who  exercised  their  ministry  chiefly  daring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
senturj, — the  Key.  Nathaniel  Clap  of  Newport,  E.  I.,  and  the  Rev. 
Fhomas  Clap  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

Nathaniel  Clap  was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Clap,  and  grandson  of  Deacon 
Nicholas  Clap,  a  settler  of  Dorchester  in  163G.  He  was  bom  in  January, 
1668,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1690.  He  began  to  preach 
Mfc  Newport  in  1695,  and  continued  his  labours  there  under  many  discourage- 
ments, till  a  church  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  ordained  pastor,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1720.  The  church  flourished  under  hb  ministry,  and  considerable 
additions  were  made  to  it  for  about  three  years,  when  the  pastor  ceased  to 
Administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  impression  that  the  members  were 
•*not  of  sufficiently  holy  conversation"  to  have  the  ordinance  administered 
tto  them.  About  the  same  time,  he  refused  to  baptize  an  infant  whose  par- 
ents were  members  of  the  church,  on  the  ground  that  he  doubted  whether 
"^ey  had  been  the  subjects  of  a  genuine  conversion.  This  gave  great 
4^ence,  and  kindled  a  fire  that  was  not  extinguished  for  many  years.  On 
^c  20th  of  July,  1724,  the  church  addressed  a  respectful  request  to  their 
■Mater  that  he  would  consent  to  their  having  recourse  to  other  churches  for 
Btcramental  privileges;  but   the  application   was  unsuccessful.     In  July, 
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1726,  they  proposed  to  remedy  the  eyil  by  providing  him  a  ooUeagna ; 
but  this  too  he  virtually  declined.  The  church  and  congregation  bdng 
resolved  not  to  submit  longer  to  this  state  of  things,  obtained,  for  a  short 
season,  the  services  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bass,*  and  afterwards,  of  Mr.  John 
Adams.t  Mr.  Clap,  after  a  while,  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Adams  to  preach, 
— occupying  the  pulpit  himself  both  parts  of  the  day.  This  exasperated 
the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  nearly  half  of  both  church  and  congrega- 
tion withdrew,  and  met  in  a  separate  place,  under  Mr.  Adams'  ministry. 
In  1728,  an  ex-parte  council  was  called,  which  met  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
recommended  that,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Adams  had  received  a  valid  call  to 
become  colleague  pastor,  Mr.  Clap  and  his  friends  should  consent  to  his 
ordination ;  but  if  this  was  declined,  they  further  advised  that  the  aggrieved 
party  should  form  a  separate  church  under  Mr.  Adams*  ministry.  They 
recommended  that  both  parties  should  use  the  same  house  of  worship  foi 
the  time  being, — one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  with 
their  respective  pastors.  As  Mr.  Clap  persisted  in  refusing  to  associate 
with  Mr.  Adams,  a  new  church  was  organized,  of  which  Mr.  Adama  was 
ordained  pastor,  April  11,  1728.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Second  Con- 
gregational church  of  Newport.  Mr.  Clap  continued  his  pastoral  care  ove: 
the  First  church  till  his  death,  though  he  abandoned  the  house  of  wo 
to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  church.  A  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death 
Mr.  Clap  received  as  a  colleague,  Mr.  Jonathan  Helyer,t.  He  died 
ber  30,  1745,  aged  seventy-seven. 

In  1740,  when  Whitcficld  arrived  at  Newport  from  Charleston,  he  call 
upon  Mr.  Clap,  and  he  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  venerable  man  he  eve 
saw.     '*  He  looked  like  a  good  old  Puritan,  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  wha 
stamp  those  men  were,  who  first   settled  New  England.     His  countenance 
was  very  heavenly,  and  he  prayed  most  affectionately  for  a  blessing  on  m; 
coming  to  Rhode  Island.     I  could  not  but  think  that  I  was  sitting  with  on 
of  the  patriarchs.     He  is  full  of  days,  a  bachelor,  and  has  been  a  minister""^ 
of  a  congregation  in  Rhode  Island  upwards  of  forty  years."     Dean  Berk- 
ley, who  esteemed  him   highly  for  his  good  deeds,  said, — **  Before  I  saw^ 
Father  Clap,  I  thought  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  the  gravest  aspect  of  any 
man  I  ever  saw ;  but  really  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  vener- 
able appearance." 

Thomas  Clap,  a  son  of  John  Clap,  and  a  cousin  of  President  Clap,  was 
bom  November  11,  1705 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725  ;  and 
was  ordained  the  fifth  minister  of  Taunton  in  1729.  He  resigned  his 
charge  in  1738,  on  account  of  some  difficulty  in  collecting  his  salary,  and 
returned  to  Scituate,  his  native  place,    where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  lift, 

*  Benjamix  Bass  was  a  naiiyo  of  Braintree;  was  gradaated  at  Ilarvard  Colleee  in  1715; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  cbarch  in  HanoTer,  December  11,  1728;  and  died  in  1756,  aged 
sixty-three. 

f  JoHX  Adams  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Adams  of  Nova  Sootia,  and  was  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  College  in  1721.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  diarge  at  Newport,  on 
the  25th  uf  February,  1720-30.  Ho  died  at  Cambridge  in  January,  1740,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six.  Ho  was  dutinguished  for  his  genius,  learning,  and  piety.  He  is  said  to  have  l)een  master 
<»f  nine  languages,  and  conversant  with  the  most  famous  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish, 
M  well  as  English,  authors.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  his  ordination,  1728,  and  a 
Pi>eni  on  the  luve  of  money.  In  1745,  there  was  published  a  small  volume  of  his  Poems, 
original  and  translated,  which  are  distinguished  for  harmonious  versification,  and  some  of  them 
for  a  devout  spirit. 

I  Jonathan  Hrlter  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1738; 
was  ordained  at  Newport,  June  20,  1744;  and  died  May  27,  1745.  "  He  wu  a  very  ingenious 
and  excellent  man." 
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18  a  lay  member  of  society.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  militia,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  for  many  years  a  Representative  of  the  town,  and  also  a  Judge  of 
Plymouth  county.  He  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  while  presiding  on  the 
bench  in  Plymouth  Court,  which  was  the  commencement  of  a  protracted 
lecline  that  terminated  in  death.  He  died  May  31,  1774,  in  the  sixty- 
linih  year  of  his  age. 


-M- 


JOSIAH  SMITH  * 

1726—1781. 

JosiAH  Smith  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year 
1704.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Smith,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
Qine ;  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  Landgrave  and 
Gh>vemor  of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725  ; 
■ad  was  the  first  person  from  Carolina  who  ever  received  a  degree  from  a 
College.  Within  about  a  year  after  his  graduation,  he  began  to  preach ; 
and,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1726,  was  ordained  in  Boston  to  the  work  of  the 
miniBtry,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  himself.  He  per- 
fimned  his  ministerial  function  at  different  periods  in  Bermuda,  in  Cainhoy, 
•ad  in  Charleston. 

In  1729;  he  maintained  a  learned  disputation  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fisher  t 
on  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

In  1740,  when  Whltcfield  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  Episcopal 
drarches  in  Charleston,  Mr.  Smith  invited  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  and  was 
willing  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  heartily  espoused  his  cause.  He  even 
preached  and  published  a  sermon  justifying  his  course, — on  the  text — *'  I 
also  will  show  my  opinion." 

In  1749,  after  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
about  twenty-three  years,  he  received  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  distinctly.  He  nevertheless 
eontinued  to  occupy  himself  in  writing  sermons,  and  many  of  them  were 
published.  So  reluctant  was  he  to  give  up  preaching,  that  he  requested  as 
a  &your  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  deliver  one  sermon  a  month  in  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  officiate.  His  request  was  com- 
plied with  ;  and  his  friends,  from  a  regard  to  his  feelings,  listened  patiently 
to  him  ;  though  his  tongue,  from  the  effect  of  the  palsy,  performed  its  office 
BO  imperfectly  that  tlicy  could  understand  but  little  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  American  iodependcnce. 
As  he  was  seventy-two  years  old  when  independence  was  declared,  and  withal 
iras  labouring  under  great  bodily  infirmity,  it  was  of  course  out  of  his  power 
to  render  his  country  any  active  service  ;  but  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  signs 
^  the  times,  and  his  heart  was  awake  to  every  movement  in  favour  of  nation- 
al freedom.     On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war, 

*  RMDsay^s  Hist,  of  South  Carolina. — Hist,  of  the  Circalar  Church,  Charleston. 
t  Hugh  Fiahkr  was  the  second  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Dorchester,  South  Car- 
•Uaa,  and  died  Oct.  0,  1734. 
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1726,  they  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  by  providing  him  %  ooUeagne ; 
but  this  too  he  virtually  declined.  The  church  and  congregation  being 
resolved  not  to  submit  longer  to  this  state  of  things,  obtained,  for  a  short 
season,  the  services  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bass,*  and  afterwards,  of  Mr.  John 
Adams.t  Mr.  Clap,  after  a  while,  refused  to  permit  Mr.  Adams  to  preach, 
—-occupying  the  pulpit  himself  both  parts  of  the  day.  This  exasperated 
the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  nearly  half  of  both  church  and  congrega- 
tion withdrew,  and  met  in  a  separate  place,  under  Mr.  Adams'  ministry. 
In  1728,  an  ex-part e  council  was  called,  which  met  on  the  Sd  of  April,  and 
recommended  that,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Adams  had  received  a  valid  call  to 
beqome  colleague  pastor,  Mr.  Clap  and  his  friends  should  consent  to  his 
ordination ;  but  if  this  was  declined,  they  further  advised  that  the  aggrieved 
party  should  form  a  separate  church  under  Mr.  Adams'  ministry.  They 
recommended  that  both  parties  should  use  the  same  house  of  worship  for 
the  time  being, — one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  with 
their  respective  pastors.  As  Mr.  Clap  persisted  in  refusing  to  associate 
with  Mr.  Adams,  a  new  church  was  organized,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
ordained  pastor,  April  11,  1728.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Second  Con- 
gregational church  of  Newport.  Mr.  Clap  continued  his  pastoral  care  over 
the  First  church  till  his  death,  though  he  abandoned  the  house  of  worship 
to  Mr.  Adams  and  his  church.  A  little  more  than  a  year  before  bis  death, 
Mr.  Clap  received  as  a  colleague,  Mr.  Jonathan  Helyer,t.  He  died  Octo- 
ber 30,  1745,  aged  seventy-seven. 

In  1740,  when  Whitefield  arrived  at  Newport  from  Charleston,  lie  called 
upon  Mr.  Clap,  and  he  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  venerable  man  he  ever 
saw.  **  He  looked  like  a  good  old  Puritan,  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
stamp  those  men  were,  who  first  settled  New  England.  His  countenance 
was  very  heavenly,  and  he  prayed  most  aifectionately  for  a  blessing  on  my 
coming  to  Rhode  Island.  I  could  not  but  think  that  I  was  sitting  with  one 
of  the  patriarchs.  He  is  full  of  days,  a  bachelor,  and  has  been  a  minister 
of  a  congregation  in  Rhode  Island  upwards  of  forty  years."  Dean  Berk- 
ley, who  esteemed  him  highly  for  his  good  deeds,  said, — '*  Before  I  saw 
Father  Clap,  I  thought  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  the  gravest  aspect  of  any 
man  I  ever  saw ;  but  really  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  vener- 
able appearance." 

Thomas  Clap,  a  son  of  John  Clap,  and  a  cousin  of  President  Clap,  was 
bom  November  11,  1705  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725  ;  and 
was  ordained  the  fifth  minister  of  Taunton  in  1729.  He  resigned  his 
charge  in  1788,  on  account  of  some  difficulty  in  collecting  his  salary,  and 
returned  to  Scituate,  his  native  place,   where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 

*  Benjamin  Bass  was  a  iiatiTO  of  Braintree;  was  gradaated  at  Harvard  College  in  1715; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  charoh  in  Hanorer,  December  11,  1728;  and  died  in  l756y  aged 
sixtj- three. 

t  John  Adams  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Adams  of  Nova  Sootia,  and  waa  gradoa- 
tea  at  Harvard  College  in  1721.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  dutrge  at  Newport,  on. 
the  25th  of  February,  172^-30.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in  Jannarv,  1740,  at  the  aco  of  thirty- 
six.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  genius,  learning,  and  piety.  Ho  is  said  to  have  oecn  master 
of  nine  laiurunges,  and  conversant  with  the  most  famous  Greek,  Latin,  Freneh,  and  Spaokh, 
as  well  as  English,  authors.  He  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  his  ocdination,  1738,  and  a 
Poem  on  the  love  of  money.  In  1745,  there  was  published  a  small  volume  of  his  Poems, 
original  and  translated,  which  are  distinguished  for  hannonious  versification,  and  some  of  them 
for  a  devout  spirit. 

t  Jonathan  Hblter  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1738; 
was  ordained  at  Newport,  June  20,  1744 ;  and  died  May  27,  1745.  **  Ha  wai  a  vay  iageidoaa 
and  azoellent  man." 
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as  a  lay  member  of  society.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  militia,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  for  many  years  a  Representative  of  the  town,  and  also  a  Jndge  of 
Plymouth  county.  He  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  while  presiding  on  the 
bench  in  Plymouth  Court,  which  was  the  commencement  of  a  protracted 
decline  that  terminated  in  death.  He  died  May  31,  1774,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 


-M- 


JOSIAH  SMITH  * 

1726—1781. 

J08IAH  Smith  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year 
1704.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Smith,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  Landgrave  and 
Governor  of  the  Province.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725  ; 
and  was  the  first  person  from  Carolina  who  ever  received  a  degree  from  a 
College.  Within  about  a  year  after  his  graduation,  he  began  to  preach  ; 
and,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1726,  was  ordained  in  Boston  to  the  work  of  the 
minifltry,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  himself.  He  per- 
formed his  ministerial  function  at  different  periods  in  Bermuda,  in^  Cainhoy, 
and  in  Charleston. 

In  1729",  he  maintained  a  learned  disputation  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fisher  t 
on  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

In  1740,  when  Whltcfield  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  Episcopal 
ohnrches  in  Charleston,  Mr.  Smith  invited  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  and  was 
willing  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  heartily  espoused  his  cause.  He  even 
preached  and  published  a  sermon  justifying  his  course, — on  the  text — '*  I 
also  will  show  my  opinion." 

In  1749,  after  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
about  twenty-three  years,  he  received  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  distinctly.  He  nevertheless 
oontinued  to  occupy  himself  in  writing  sermons,  and  many  of  them  were 
published.  So  reluctant  was  he  to  give  up  preaching,  that  he  requested  as 
at  &Toar  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  deliver  one  sermon  a  month  in  the 
oburch  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  officiate.  His  request  was  com- 
with  ;  and  his  friends,  from  a  regard  to  his  feelings,  listened  patiently 
bim  ;  though  his  tongue,  from  the  effect  of  the  palsy,  performed  its  office 
o  imperfectly  that  they  could  understand  but  little  that  he  said. 
Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  American  iDdependonce. 
be  was  seventy-two  years  old  when  independence  was  declared,  and  withal 
"vras  labouring  under  great  bodily  infirmity,  it  was  of  course  out  of  his  power 
"to  render  his  country  any  active  service  ;  but  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  signs 
o-f  tbe  times,  and  his  heart  was  awake  to  every  movement  in  favour  of  nation- 
al freedom.     On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war, 

•  BMmmj^t  Hist,  of  South  Carolina.— Hist,  of  the  Ciroalar  Chnroh,  Charleston. 
t  Hugs  Firhsr  was  the  seeond  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Dorchester,  South  Car* 
and  died  Cot.  6, 1734. 
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arm,  and  made  out  with  difficulty  to  get  inside  of  his  dwelling.  Bj 
his  request,  he  was  immediately  led  to  his  study,  where  he  succeeded,  with 
assistance,  in  laying  himself  upon  his  bed.  Dr.  Mann,  who  was  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  family,  was  with  him  immediately ;  and  as  he  seemed  to 
linger  a  little  in  his  preparation  to  bleed  him,  Mrs.  Weld  asked  him  with 
some  impatience  the  cause  of  his  delay.  '*  Why,  Madam,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, **look  at  him, — ^he  is  doing  his  own  work."  He  closed  his  own  eyes, 
and  clasped  his  hands,  as  if  in  prayer,  and  without  the  least  convulsion,  or 
any  apparent  suifering,  passed  to  higher  scenes.  Within  five  hours  from 
the  time  he  left  his  daughter  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  she  stood  a 
weeping  mourner  beside  his  corpse.  He  died  May  14, 1782,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  A  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Thacher. 

Mr.  Weld  was  married,  about  the  year  1727,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Fox*  of  Woburn.  They  had  fifteen  children, — five  sons  and  ten 
daughters ;  all  of  them  born  between  September,  1729  and  September, 
1750.  Three  of  them  only  died  in  infancy.  Three  of  the  sons  studied 
medicine.  Two  of  these  died  on  their  approach  to  manhood;  and  the 
jpoungcst, — ^the  only  one  who  reached  mature  life,  was  settled  in  Pomfiret, 
Conn.,  and  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  in  1767.  Eight  of 
the  daughters  were  respectably  married,  and  one  of  them,  Anna^  was  the 
wife  of  the  Key.  Ezra  Weld  t  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  who  has  many  descend- 
ants in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT,  L.  L.  D. 

XEMBKR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  CHIEV    JUSTICE    Of    THE   SUPaXME    GOVKT  OF 

CONNECTICUT,  *C. 

Kew-Hayen,  May  4,  1850. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Ilabijah  Weld,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  was  the 
first  clergyman  of  whom  I  had  any  knowledge.  My  parents  were  members  of 
his  congregation  at  the  time  of  my  birth,  so  that  I  was  baptized  by  him,  and 
spent  my  childhood  and  early  youth  under  his  ministry.  I  had  the  utmost 
yeneration  for  his  character  then,  and  it  has  never  lessened  with  advancing  years; 
and  my  recollections  of  him  now,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-six,  seem  to  me 
almost  as  vivid  as  ever.  It  is  no  burden  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request,  in 
recording  my  reminiscences  of  that  truly  great  and  excellent  man;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  own  recollections  are  in  most  respects  fhlly  confirmed, 
and  somewhat  enlarged,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  slightly  corrected,  by  a  manu- 
script containing  traditionary  reminiscences  by  one  of  his  descendants,  that  has 
lately  been  submitted  to  me. 

Mr.  Weld  was,  in  his  person,  above,  rather  than  below,  the  middle  stature; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  He  had  a 
noble,  well  proportioned  form,  and  his  personal  appearance  altogether  was 
uncommonly  attractive.     In  his    intercourse  with  society,  he  was  uniformly 

*  John  Fox  is  said  to  hare  been  a  descendant  of  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Rer.  Jabes  Fox  of  Woburn;  was  mdaated  at  Harvard  College  in  169B;  was 
ordained  as  suooessor  to  his  father,  Oct.  4,  1703 ;  and  died  Deo.  12,  1766,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  He  published  the  sulMtanoe  of  two  sermons  soon  after  the  earthquake,  17&. 
His  father,  Jabtz  Fox,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Fox,  (probably  of  Cambridge,)  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1665,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Woburn  Sept.  5,  1679,  SAd 
died  of  small  pox,  Feb.  28,  1703,  aged  fifty -six.  His  widow,  Judith,  married  Col.  Jonathan 
Tyoff,  and  died  June  5,  1736,  in  her  ninety-ninth  year. 

t  Ezra  Wbld  was  ^pwiuated  at  Tale  College  in  1759,  and  died  in  1816.  He  pablisked  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Niles,  Abington,  1771 ;  a  Fast  Senaon  oo  Chrimaa  uloay 
at  Wrentham,  1794:  a  Fast  Sermon,  1799.  He  was  a  native  of  Poml^t,  Conn. 
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and  scmpnlously  polite,  neyer  omittiiig  twen  the  smallest  attentions 
at  propriety  dictated  towards  those  around  him.  His  conversation  was  easy 
d  agreeable,  not  unfrequently  humorous  and  enlivened  by  entertaining  anec- 
•tes,  but  never  descended  to  any  thing  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 

his  character  or  station.  He  was  naturally  of  an  ardent  temperament ;  but 
I  had  acquired,  by  rigid  discipline,  a  remarkable  self  command,  so  that  he  rarely, 
ever,  uttered  a  word,  or  performed  an  act,  that  could  give  reasonable  offence 
any  one.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  stem  reprover  of  vice  of  every  kind  ; 
id  the  profane,  the  intemperate,  the  idle,  quailed  before  him;  but  his  manner 
IS  always  such  as  to  leave  a  strong  impression  of  the  perfect  purity  of  his 
stives.  If  he  discovered  in  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, — as  he  sometimes  did, 
\j  thing  that  seemed  to  him  unclerical  or  unbecoming,  he  was  sure  to  adminis- 
r  an  affectionate  but  decided  reproof;  and  in  one  case,  after  having  done  this  in 
ipect  to  a  young  clergyman,  he  received  for  answer, — *'  You  are  right.  Brother 
eld,  in  all  that  you  have  said;  but  it  is  hard  to  be  reproved  by  one  who  will 
wer  give  me  a  chance  to  reprove  in  my  turn." 

Mr.  Weld  was  distinguished  for  eminent  piety,  and  the  most  exemplary  devo- 
»n  to  his  work.  Ho  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  a  singleness 
purpose  and  a  vigour  of  effort,  which  have  never  been  surpassed  within  the 
ide  of  my  observation.  During  a  ministry  of  fifty-five  years,  he  was  never 
pt  from  the  pulpit  for  a  single  Sabbath,  by  ill  health,  nor  sufR^rcd  any  inter- 
ption  in  his  more  private  pastoral  duties.  His  prayers  were  uncommonly 
lemn  and  impressive,  and  were  felicitously  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
iividuals,  or  of  his  congregation,  or  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times.  He 
nerally,  if  not  uniformly,  wrote  his  sermons  at  full  length,  and  read  from  the 
muscript;  though  he  had  good  extemporaneous  powers,  and  sometimes  exer- 
ted them  with  very  considerable  effect.  He  adhered,  with  great  tenacity  of 
QTiction,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  preached  them 
th  corresponding  boldness  and  earnestness.  He  often  lifted  up  the  voice  of 
[voof  in  public  as  well  as  in  private.  No  flagrant  abuse  in  any  of  the  depart- 
arts  of  society  could  come  to  his  knowledge,  but  that  he  made  it  the  theme  of 
jrless  and  unsparing  rebuke  f^om  the  pulpit;  and  even  the  indecency  of  going 
sleep  in  the  house  of  God,  if  he  noticed  it,  was  sure  to  draw  from  him  a 
inted  expression  of  disapprobation. 

Bte  was  most  remarkable  for  his  observation  of  the  Sabbath; — remarkable  to 
legree  which,  at  this  day  at  least,  has  no  parallel.  If  he  had  labourers  at 
•rk  for  him  on  Saturday,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
vy  were  uniformly  dismissed  at  so  early  an  hour  as  to  enable  them  to  reach 
me  before  sunset.     The  cows  were  milked,  the  cattle  were  fed,  the  vegetables 

the  next  day  prepared,  and  nothing  left  for  the  Sabbath,  but  works  of  neoes- 
f  and  mercy, — all  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun;  and  when  that  hour 
B6,  he  called  his  family  together,  and  read  and  prayed  with  them  until  nine 
l(x:k,  when  they  severally  retired  to  rest.  And  when  the  Sabbath  morning 
ne,  not  a  room  was  swept,  nor  a  bed  made,  nor  any  secular  service  that  could 
wibly  be  dispensed  with,  performed,  till  after  the  hour  of  sunset,  which  he 
isidered  as  closing  the  day. 

[n  the  management  of  all  his  domestic  concerns,  he  was  governed  by  the 
ictest  method.  He  had  certain  rules  to  which  his  children,  labourers,  and 
Tants,  were  required  to  submit,  and  the  observance  of  which  seems  never  to 
ve  been  burdensome.  Breakfast  was  always  ready  precisely  at  six,  dinner  at 
elve,  and  supper  at  six  in  the  evening.  He  never  visited  after  supper,  and 
rer  allowed  his  family  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Weld  might  be  considered,  for  that  period,  or  perhaps  any  period,  a 
aalthy  clergyman.  Besides  his  farm  in  At^leborough,  which  he  purchased,  he 
d  a  handsome  property  in  the  then  District  of  Maine.    His  salary,  which  con* 
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■Sstad  of  cmlj  $220  in  monej,  wta  devoted  sacredly  to  tlie  poor,  wldleliefifid 
entiidy  i^n  hie  own  piiyate  inoome.  Thig  iaet  wm  not,  dnzteg  liiB  Ufc^fn* 
erally  known;  bat  his  excellent  wife  knew  it,  and  went  kand  fat  hand  with  Um, 
in  the  aocomplishment  of  his  benevolent  porpoaee.  In  his  yisits  among  hia  peo- 
ple, he  was  just  as  ready  to  accept  of  the  proflbred  attentions  and  hospitalitiea  of 
the  poor,  as  of  the  rich;  and  after  dining  or  taking  tea  with  sooh  *  fiunilj,  he 
would,  in  a  delicate  manner,  send  them  a  basket  of  oomfhrts  or  loznriea, — the 
best  that  his  house  afforded;  and  Bristol,  his  man  servant,  who  was  QsnaUy  the 
bearer  of  these  benefiuHions,  used  to  say, — **  Master  always  wnds  the  belt 
chicken  to  thank  folks  for  a  dry  crust."  By  this  kind  of  interoonrae  with  the 
humbler  classes  of  his  people,  he  secured  not  only  tlieir  gratitude,  but  ttoh 
afibctionate  confidence,  and  disposed  them  to  attend  with  *  greatly  jnewaed 
interest  upon  his  public  ministrations. 

His  rdigiouB  intercourse  with  his  people  was  ohanoteriied  fay  tlie 
method  and  fidelity,  which  he  evinced  in  every  other  part  of  his  doty.    It 
rule  firom  which  he  never  departed,  to  visit  all  the  members  of  hit  diiireh 
the  two  months  that  intervened  between  the  communion  seasons,  and  to 
from  thdr  own  lips  concerning  their  progress  in  the  Christian  life.    This  part  of 
his  pastoral  economy  was  eminently  blessed  to  the  spiritual  improvement  oC'hi 
people.    Many   a   weak   and  timid  Christian  was  thereby  strengthened 
encouraged,  and  many  a  one  was  arrested  in  an  incipient  stage  of  wanderings 
and  saved  from  the  pain  and  the  shame  of  a  confirmed  badEslider.    His 
object  was  to  bring  every  Christian  not  only  to  feel  his  obligation,  bat  to  do 
duty.    Young  Christians  in  whom  he  discovered  the  gift  of  prayer,  hie 
especially  careful  to  encourage,  in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  ezeroise  of  it;  mad 
was  himself  a  fine  model  for  them  in  pathos,  appropriateness,  and  femmr. 

Mr.  Weld  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  independence  of  his  ooontry.  He 
that  we  had  a  right  to  our  liberty,  and  was  never  slow  to  express  his  pAtrioti^ 
sentiments.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  he  had  any  direct  agency  in  cany — 
ing  forward  our  Revolution,  other  than  by  his  fervent  prayers  for  its  suoc 
his  encouraging  addresses  to  those  who  were  more  immediately  engaged  in  it. 

He  was  early  and  zealously  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation, 
his  attention  came  to  be  seriously  directed  to  the  subject,  his  sensibilities 
sympathies  were  strongly  excited  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  He  never  owne& 
but  one  slave,  and  that  was  Bristol,  the  servant  before  referred  to.  When  h^ 
cfkmd  him  his  freedom,  Bristol  almost  indignantly  refused  to  accept  it,  dedar^ 
ing  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  merit  such  an  act  from  his  master;  and  if 
body  was  to  be  turned  away,  the  geese  and  the  sheep,  and  not  himself,  were 
ones  to  go.  He  was  a  fellow  of  great  shrewdness  and  humour,  and  many  ai  U0 
witty  sayings  are  preserved  in  the  Weld  family  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Weld  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  marriage.  His  wife  was  a  lady  oT 
uncommon  personal  accomplishments  for  that  day,  possessed  a  vigoroos  and  well- 
disciplined  mind,  and  was  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  her  husband  in  eiverjr 
good  work.  She  was  not  only  most  exemplary  in  all  her  relations  as  a  minis' 
ter's  wife,  but  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  domestic  neatness,  order,  and  effideney. 
He  was  doubtless  the  better  man  for  having  such  a  wife,  and  she  the  better 
woman  for  having  such  a  husband. 

Such  are  my  recollections  and  impressions  of  this  venerable  friend  of  my  early 
years. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

DAVID  DAQOBTT. 


DAYID  HALL.  Jf^ 


DAVID  HALL,  D.  D  * 

1728—1789. 

David  Hall  was  a  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  from  John  Hall, 
who  came  from  Coventry,  in  the  North  of  England,  about  1630,  and  settled 
first  in  Charlestown,  and  afterwards  in  Yarmouth.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
and  Hannah  (Miller)  Hall;  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  August  5,  1704 ;  and 
«M  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724.  The  first  that  we  hear  of  him 
M  a  minister  is  that,  in  November,  1728,  he  commenced  supplying  the 
pulpit  in  Sutton,  then  recently  vacated  by  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  John 
HeKinstry.t  Having  supplied  the  pulpit  during  the  winter,  the  church  and 
the  town  united,  in  March  following,  in  giving  him  a  call  to  become  their 
pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1729.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  AVilliams 
of  Weston  from  1  Thess.  v.  12,  13  ;  and  was  published. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  the  church  of  which  he  became  pastor, 
eonsisted  of  less  than  fifty  members ;  and,  while  there  was  apparently  little 
nligion,  there  was  much  vice  and  immorality  prevailing  throughout  the 
town.  This  state  of  things  occasioned  the  pastor  great  anxiety,  and  led  him 
to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  bringing  about  not  only  a  reformation  in 
iicntds  among  the  people  at  large,  but  an  improved  tone  of  spirituality  in 
the  church.  And  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  privileged  to  witness  a  favour  - 
able  change.  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  ministry,  eighty-one  persons 
were  added  to  the  church, — most  of  them  on  a  profession  of  their  faith.  In 
1740,  when  so  many  churches  in  New  England  were  awakened  through  the 
labours  of  Whitefield,  Mr.  Hall  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  his  own 
people  in  the  groat  spiritual  movement  of  the  day,  but  with  so  little  effect 
that  he  began  to  yield  to  discouragement,  and  even  seriously  to  agitate  the 
question  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  resign  his  charge,  and  labour  in  some 
destitute  place.  Subsequently,  however,  a  favourable  change  took  place,  and 
ia  1743,  ninety-eight  had  been  admitted  to  the  church,  on  profession,  as  the 
fruit  of  a  revival  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  witness.  During  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  ministry,  the  whole  number  added  to  his  church  was  two 
ikandred  and  sixty-one. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  that,  after  the  great  revival  that  had  rejoiced 
tdm  so  much,  a  number  of  the  members  of  his  church  became  dissatisfied 
irith  the  order  of  things  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  joined  the 
*anatical  sect  which  was  known,  at  that  day,  as  Separatists.  After  they 
lud  had  things  in  their  own  way  for  a  number  of  years,  they  became  tired 
>f  their  own  irregularities,  and  most  of  them,  acknowledging  their  error, 
vere  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

While  he  is  represented  as  having  been  an  earnest  friend  to  what  he 
considered  genuine  revivals  of  religion,  he  seems  to  have  been  strongly  set 
igainst  the  innovations  and  extravagances  which  prevailed  so  extensively 

*  Tracy-B  Hist.  Disc. — B1ake*8  Hut.  of  Mendon  AwoeUtion. 

t  John  McKin^^try  was  a  native  of  Sootlaiid>  and  wai  graduated  at  the  Univenity  of 
Boinburgh  in  1 712.  Ho  was  the  minister  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  about  eight  years,  and  then  became 
Unt  Tiajttor  of  the  church  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  in  which  relation  he  continued  sixteen  yean.  His 
■on  John  WM  gmduatcd  at  Ynlo  College  in  1749,  Was  settled  in  Springfield  (Ghicopee  parish)  in 
September,  1752;  and  died  November  9,  1813. 
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at  that  day.  His  views  both  of  Theology  and  of  revivals  were  probably 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  then  of  Northampton, 
whom  he  reckoned  among  his  most  intimate  friends. 

In  1748,  after  the  death  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  President  of  New  Jersey 
College,  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  office,  which, 
however,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Burr. 

In  1750,  Mr.  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  council  that  dismiased  Mr. 
Edwards  from  his  pastoral  charge  at  Northampton.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
minority  that  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  measure.  Teh  years  after, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  parish,  who  had  a  chief  agency  in  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Edwards,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hall  which  was  publish* 
ed  in  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  and  has  since  been  included  in  Edwards* 
Life,  humbly  and  bitterly  bewailing  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in  wbat  he 
then  deemed  a  criminal  and  disastrous  transaction. 

In  1757,  and  again  in  1768-69,  Mr.  Hall  witnessed  an  increased  religions 
interest  in  his  congregation,  that  resulted  in  considerable  additions  to  the 
church.  But  the  revolutionary  war  now  came  on,  and,  for  several  years, 
all  other  concerns,  not  excepting  even  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  were  in  a 
great  measure  forgotten  in  the  all  absorbing  question  of  slavery  or  freedom. 
On  the  24th  of  October,  1779,  he  preached  a  Half  Century  Sermon,  in 
which  he  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  such  language  as  the  following  : — 

*^  Alas !  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  all  important  conceras  of  religion  I  It 
affects  me  with  hitter  grief  to  observe  the,  apparent  decay  of  it, — that  so  few  are 
truly  converted  to  God.  •  •  •  •  My  dear  hearers,  as  I  have  often  told  you  of 
late,  so  I  am  now  constrained  to  say,  without  a  speedy  revival  of  religion,  attention  to 
sacred  things,  reformation  of  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  exi)ect  ruin.  If  this  declining  age  will  not  diligently  hearken  to  the  Groapel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  He  will  remove  their  candlestick  out  of  its  place.  Who  then. 
Oh  who  of  you  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  determined  in  prayer  to  seek  the  God  of 
Jacob?  The  gates  of  Zion  tremble.  New  England  never  saw  such  a  day  as  this. 
The  j^ory  is  departed.  We  are  in  fear,  in  jeopardy,  in  war,  a  war  pregnant  with  the 
fate  of  thousands, — on  the  event  of  which  much  depends — the  rights  and  liberties  oC 
America.  But  could  I  discover  the  clear  tokens  of  piety  and  of  a  revival  of  religion, 
my  joy  would  bo  groat." 

In  1777,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Hall  continued  to  labour  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  till  near 
the  close  of  life.  His  labours  during  his  ministry  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  his  own  parish ;  but  he  frequently  went  abroad,  preaching  for  his 
brethren,  as  well  as  in  destitute  places.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1789, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  pastorate. 

Dr.  Hall  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Reduction  of  Canada, 
1760 ;  and  a  Half-century  Sermon,  1779. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1731,  he*was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  and  Rebecca  (Bulklcy)  Prescott  of  Concord,  and  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkley  of  the  same  place.  They  had  twelve 
children, — ^five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Rev.  Aaron  Putnam*  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  another  to  the 

*Aaron  Putnam  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Putnam,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege 
in  1717 ;  was  settled  as  the  minister  of  Reading,  where  be  died  June  25,  1759.  The  mm  was 
bom  at  Reading;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1752;  was  ordainad  at  Pomftvt,  Conn.* 
Maroh  10,  1756;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  May  1802;  and  died  Oct.  28, 1813,  intha 
eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
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Bev.  Daniel  Grosrenor*  of  Orafton,  Mass.    Br.  Hall  left  a  widow,  who 
died  in  Sutton,  August  7,  1803,  aged  eighty-nine. 

The  Rey.  H.  A.  Tracy,  one  of  the  suocessors  of  Br.  Hall  in  the  pastor- 
ate at  Sutton,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  his  character: — 

"  As  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  excelled  by  few  in  bis  or 
any  other  age.  It  is  only  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister  that  we  can  view  him  at  this 
late  day.  From  his  first  settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  was  peculiarly  distinguished 
for  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  his  Master's  service.  From  the  first,  his 
determination  seemed  to  be  '  not  to  know  anything  among  men^  saye  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  emcifled.'  As  a  Christian,  his  character  was  above  suspicion  as  well  as  reproach. 
His  pietv  was  consistent,  uniform,  and  fervent.  There  was  no  perceptible  abatement 
at  any  time.  It  increased  as  the  *  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.'  When  his  labours  were  blessed,  he  was  filled  with  joy ;  and  when  wick- 
edness abounded,  his  closet  and  his  couch  witnessed  his  groans  and  his  tears." 
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JOSEPH  FISH. 

1731—1781. 

FROM  THE  REV.  MYRON  N.  MORRIS. 

North  Stoninqton,  Conn.,  April  11, 1850. 
Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  According  to  your  request,  I  send  you  a  sketob 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  who  was,  for  nearly 
forty  years,  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  I  now  minister.  His  parish 
was  the  North  Society  of  Stonington,  and  in  its  geographical  limits,  was 
nearly  identical  with  what  is  now  the  town  of  North  Stonington. 

Joseph  Fish,  son  of  Thomas  Fish,  was  born  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  January 
28,  1706,  O.  S.  His  parents  were  worthy,  pious  people,  who  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  were  educated  at  Harvard  College. 
Joseph  was  graduated  there  in  1728.  He  united  with  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton,  the  year 
preceding  his  graduation. 

The  ehurch  of  North  Stonington  having  become  vacant  in  1731,  Mr.  Fish 
^as  invited  to  preach  there,  as  a  temporary  supply.     He  afterwards  received 
&  nnanimous  call  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
^liich  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  December  27,  1732. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Fish  in  North  Stonington  covered  an  eventful  period 
^^  the  history  of  the  New  England  Churches.  It  included  the  time  of  the 
^>eat  revival  that  occurred  under  the  preaching  of  such  men  as  Edwards, 
^Vhitefield,  and  Tennent ;  and  probably  in  no  part  of  New  England  were 
agitations  and  disorders  introduced  by  misguided  men,  in  connection 
ith  that  revival,  than  on  the  field,  and  in  the  vicinity,  of  Mr.  Fish's  labours. 
his  rendered  his  post  an  important  and  difficult  one. 

*  Daniel  Grostbnor  was  bom  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  April  20,  1750 :  wu  mdaat«d  at  Tale 
^^^>Uege  in  1769;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  choroh  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  October  19,  1774;  was 
^l-Siffw»Mftd  on  account  of  the  failore  of  his  voice  in  1787 ;  was  installed  at  Paxton,  November  5, 

'^M;  resigned  his  charge  November  17,  1802;  and  died  at  Petersham,  July  22,  1834,  agtd 

^^hty-four  years.     He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Isaac  Bailey,  Ward,  BlaM.. 

.  ^re4.     His  son,  Moftf  GUI,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1822,  studied  Theology  at 

^  ndover,  and  entered  the  ministry. 
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esxly  part  of  Us  miniBtrj  was  maAed  hj  wdatmtwplBiti 
ireen  himself  and  his  people.    His  laboun  were  entirely 
vk^  and  they  gave  him  frequent  and  aabstantial  tokens  oC  tiiriE. 
>y  were  ready  to  assist  him  in  every  emergency ;  and  whieB»  by  ilia^  dapn* 
ion  of  the  currency,  his  nominal  salary  fell  short  of  his  needy  they 
iral  towards  making  up  the  deficiency.     Nor  was  his  ministry 
Bess.    At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  ohnrch  connsted  of 
nbers ;  and,  during  the  nine  succeeding  years,  sixty-five  were  added, 
n  the  summer  of  1741,  a  powerful  work  of  grace  eommenoed  in  Um 
^tion  of  Mr.  Fish;  and,  as  the  result  of  it,  one  hundred  and  fbu 
ed  to  the  church.     That  year  was  marked  by  the  prevnlenoe  of 
his  region,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  New  England.     About  die 
of  the  sunmier,  the  Rev.  James  Davenport  of  Souihold,  L.  I., 
rth  Stonington.     His  peculiarities,  as  exhibited  at  that  time, — ^his 
i,  his  powerful  preaching,  and  his  wild  enthusiasm,  are  well  known, 
pie  received  him  almost  as  an  inspired  Apostle,  and  were  led  by  him  ii 
ly  and  dangerous  mistakes   about   religion.     Mr.   Fish  was  not, 
LC  of  the  standing  ministers  of  his  day^  unfriendly  to  the  revival,  or  ^ 

interests  of  spiritual  religion.     He  was  not  a  disbeliever  in  the  **nfc      jg^ 
h,"  nor,  as  is  believed,  unacquainted  with  it  by  experience.     But,  ii 

same  time,  from  the  stress  that  the  people  had  been  taught  hj 
renport  to  lay  upon  violent  agitations  and  outcries,  ecstaoiea, 


ices,  and  inward  impressions,  he  greatly  feared  that  many  would 
Bived  as  to  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  in  consequenoe  periflki 
irdingly  felt  constrained  to  make  a  full  exposition  of  his  viewn  W 
iting  state  of  things,  from  the  pulpit ;  and  this  reeolted  in  the 
i  large  part  of  his  church  and  congregation. 

^0  set  the  religious  character  of  Mr.  Fish  in  its  proper  light,  it  oii|^bil^^^  ^ 
stated  that,  about  the  commencement  of  the  revival  in  hia  pnrukt      -^  "* 
led  to  examine  with  very  strict  scrutiny  the  evidences  of  his  own  ye^^^P^ 
set  apart  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  when  he  generally  wrote  %  ^^^^^Ll 
)unt  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time,  evidently  intended  for  no  eye  1^^^  «i 
own.     These  records  of  his  private  experience  to  which  I  have  h^^^^_^^ 
)ss,  show  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  deep  spiritual  depression ;  thafc       ^^^  ^ 
lually  lost  his  hold  of  all  the  Divine  promises,  and  his  oonfidenee  in  m-     '^^ii^* 
previous  evidences  of  a  spiritual  renovation  ;  and  finally  beeame  env^^^       ^ 
d  in  the  night  clouds  of  despair.     In  this  state  of  mind,  he  eame  to  ^"^^.^^^jO^ 
berate  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  aetire  Uibo«^^*^     ^ 
ihe  ministry,  lest  he  '*  should  be  knowingly  guilty  of  the  blood  of  pg<n^^*^^\ 
ts  souls."    Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1742,  he  made  k^    ^^^ 
pie  acquainted  with  his  distressed  condition,  and  of  his  purpose  to  relMK^^        ^ 
Q  his  office,  and  wait  the  further  indications  of  the  Divine  will 
him.     At  length  he  found  relief  to  his  troubled  spirit,  in  a  freak 
ier  of  his  soul  with  its  immortal  interests  into  his  Redeemer's 
he  seems  to  have  felt  something  of  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
)re  he  admitted  to  himself  his  right  to  appropriate  the  promises.     B^  ^ 

iks  of  having  been  favoured  with  **  Christian  conversation,"  from  whi»-2-^^         ^ 
ierived  benefit,  just  before  the  change  in  his  feelings.    A  letter  from 
r.  David  Brainerd  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  February  4, 1742,  (and  fint  p 
ed  in  the  New  England  Puritan  of  October  12,  1848,)  has  the  follo' 
: — **  And  last  week  I  preached  for  Mr.  Fish  of  Stonington. 
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here  was  muoh  false  seal  among  tbem,  so  that  some  began  to  separate  from 
At  dear  man."  Mr.  Brainerd  then  was  probably  with  him  at  the  time 
Inded  to.  After  a  silence  of  five  Sabbaths,  Mr.  Fish  resumed  his  labours, 
mehing,  February  7th,  from  Jeremiah  I.  5,  6.,  ''with  freedom  and  some 
>wer.*'  His  life,  after  this,  appears  to  have  been  "as  the  shining  light 
lat  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  This  experience  of  Mr. 
iak  eminently  fitted  him  to  be  more  effectually  the  spiritual  guide  of  his 
M>plo  through  the  troubles  that  followed,  and  also  to  bear  with  meekness 
m  own  severe  personal  trials. 

After  the  separation,  Mr.  Fish  with  grief  and  anxiety  saw  his  church 
endually  dwindling  away  ;  yet  he  toiled  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness 
r  its  welfare.  In  addition  to  his  other  trials,  he  suffered  greatly  from 
Mmniary  embarrassment ;  and  it  was  not  strange  that,  under  these  oiroum- 
aneos,  he  should  sometimes  have  yielded  to  despondency. 

About  this  time,  he  received  overtures  of  settlement  from  several  pronds- 
]g  fields  of  usefulness  ;  but  his  people  utterly  refused  to  give  him  up.  In 
rSO  or  1751,  a  messenger  came  from  the  congregation  at  Little  Compton, 
^  I.,  to  solicit  his  removal  to  that  plaee.  But  his  people  **  warmly 
ipulsed  the  messenger,  and  sent  him  back."  A  similar  proposal  was 
loeiycd  from  the  church  and  society  at  Newport,  B.  I.  In  reference  to 
lis  he  says,  '*  The  opening  of  such  a  berth,  so  full  of  inducements  as  this, — 
lad  I  been  at  liberty,)  was  such  an  event  of  Providence  as,  for  one  so 
Bicted  as  I,  must  needs  administer  fresh  occasion  for  thought  and  reflec- 
wl"  In  1756,  the  First  society  of  New  London,  having  the  preceding 
Mur  in  vain  asked  his  assent  to  such  a  measure,  gave  him  a  call  to  become 
leir  pastor,  and  respectfully  requested  his  Society  to  unite  with  them  in 
tiling  a  council  to  advise  in  the  premises.  Mr.  Fish  says,  **my  people 
greatly  moved  with  this  salutation ;  frowned  upon  the  motion  of  their 
London  bretliren ;  refused  to  join  them  in  calling  a  council,  and  set- 
ed  the  matter  themselves  without  consulting  their  pastor  or  acquainting 
m  with  their  returns."  Witli  these  proceedings  he  was  not  altogether 
jeased.  In  1704,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  in  New  Haven.  This  was 
\B  residence  of  his  two  married  daughters, — his  only  children.  His  peo- 
e  assented  to  convening  a  council,  but  opposed  his  dismission.  He  laid 
sfore  the  council  an  affecting  accoffnt  of  his  disheartening  circumstances. 
hey  advised  '^  that  in  view  of  the  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances  of  the 
loiety,  it  would  be  by  all  means  best  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fish  should  con- 
ine  his  labours  witli  this  people,  if  it  be  in  any  comfortable  measure  prac- 
3»blo."  He  therefore  struggled  on  with  remarkable  patience.  May  20. 
r70, — we  find  him  in  his  closet,  seeking,  by  prayer  and  fasting,  higher 
teinments  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  duty  with  respect  to 
airing  his  people  and  removing  to  Milford.  But  he  remained  with  them 
itil  May  2*2,  1781,  when  he  rested  from  his  labours  in  the  seventy-sixth 
ULT  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Fish  was  extensively  known  abroad,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem. 
Ids  appears  from  the  numerous  calls  he  received  to  important  fields  of 
dnisterial  labour.  lie  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in 
be  ministry,  and  among  those  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  particular 
Btimacy,  may  be  mentioned  his  class-mate,  Bev.  Nathaniel  Eells,*  pastor  of 

*  Nathaniel  Erlls  was  a  son  of  the  Rot.  Nathaniel  EeUs,  who  was  a  natire  of  Hinffham: 
It  graduated  at  Harvard  Cullege  in  1699;  waf  ordained  at  Soituate  Jane  14, 1704;  and  died 
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tlie  South  society  of  Stonington,  Bey.  Messrs.  Lord  of  Norwich,  and  Whee- 
lock  of  Lebanon,  the  founder  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  oonnectioii  with 
Mr.  Wheelock  and  others  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Society  in  Scotland 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  to  superintend  and  direct  meas- 
ures in  their  behalf  for  the  education  and  evangelization  of  the  Lidians. 
The  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Fish  involved  him  in  considerable  oontroYcny 
touching  the  movements  and  doctrines  of  the  Separatists.  In  1764  he  pnb- 
Ibhed  a  volume  of  nine  sermons,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  the  charac- 
teristics of  Christ^s  Church,  and  the  devices  by  which  Satan  would  attempt 
to  destroy  it,  he  went  into  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
those  who  had  separated  from  the  churches.  This  called  forth  a  rejoinder 
by  a  Mr.  Backus  who  had  separated  from  a  church  in  Norwich.  Mr.  Fiih 
replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  The  Examiner  Examined."  Besides  these 
two  works,  Mr.  Fish  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  William 
Yinal,*  1746 ;  a  Fast  Sermon  at  Westerly,  B.  I.,  1755  ;  and  the  Connecticut 
Election  Sermon,  1760. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Fish  had  few  superiors.  His  sermons  indicate  a 
strong,  logical,  and  well  disciplined  mind.  They  were  rich  in  instruction, 
and  many  of  them  written  in  a  style  far  superior  te  what  was  common  in 
his  day.  His  theological  sentiments  were  Calvinistic,  tempered  with  great 
benevolence.  He  was  an  affectionate  pastor,  a  faithful  friend,  a  wise  coun- 
sellor. His  letters  are  models  of  epistolary  writing.  As  a  subject  of  the 
King,  he  was  loyal,  but  with  a  warm  patriotism  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  country.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  near  the  close  of  the  war  of 
independence,  he  was  invited  to  address  his  fellow  townsmen,  assembled  to 
meet  the  call  of  Gen.  Washington  for  an  immediate  reinforcement ;  and  in 
his  speech  he  declared, — "Were  it  not  that  my  nerves  are  unstrung,  and 
my  limbs  enfeebled  with  age,  on  such  a  call  as  you  have,  I  think  I  should 
willingly  quit  the  desk,  put  off  my  priestly  garments,  buckle  on  the  har- 
ness, and,  with  trumpet  in  hand,  hasten  to  the  battle."  ^ 

Soon  after  his  settlement,  Mr.  Fish  was  married  to  Bebecca  Peabody  of 
Little  Compton,  B.  I.  They  had  two  daughters,  who  were  carefully  educa- 
ted in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  all  that  was  requisite  to  their  becoming  ladies 
of  the  highest  intelligence  and  refinement.  The  eldest,  Mary,  was  married 
to  Mr.  John  Noyes,  (son  of  the  Bev.  "Joseph  Noyest  of  New  Haven,)  who 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1753 ;  became  a  preacher,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  settling  in  the  ministry  by  imperfect  health,  and  died  greatly 
lamented  in  1767.  By  this  marriage,  she  had  three  sons  who  survived  her, — 
two  of  whom  afterwards  became  clergymen.  One  of  these,  John,  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1779 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Nor- 
field.  Conn.,  May,  31,  1786 ;  and  died  May  15,  1846,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  He  published  a  Half-century  Sermon  in  1836.  The  other  son, 
James,  was  born  August  4,  1764 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1782 ; 

August  25,  1750,  aged  seventy -three.  lie  published  a  Sermon  at  Taunton  at  the  oidinaUoa  of 
Thomas  Clap,  1729 :  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1743.  He  (the  son)  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1728 ;  was  ordained  at  Stonington^  Conn.,  July  14,  1733,  and  £ed  in  1786. 
He  published  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  1748. 


^William  Vinal  was  a  native  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1739; 

ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  29,  1746 ;  was  dismbted  Sept.  21, 
1768;  and  died  in  1781,  aged  sixty-three. 

t  Joseph  Notes  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington;  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1709,  and  was  a  Tutor  there  from  1710  to  1715;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Tint  ohnroh  in  New  Haven,  July  4, 1716 ;  and  died  June  14,  1761,  aged  leventy-thiQe, 
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oiduned  m  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  James  Dana,  at  Walling- 
May  4,  1785 ;  was  dismissed  on  the  5th  of  June,  1882 ;  and  died 
VehruATj  18, 1844,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  being  the  eldest  minu- 
ter then  in  the  county  of  New  Haven.  Both  these  brothers  were  highly 
nsefal  and  respected  ministers.  In  1775,  Mrs.  Noyes  was  married  to  Gen. 
GK>Icl  S.  Silliman  of  Fairfield.  By  her  second  marriage  she  had  two  child- 
ren  Gold  S.  Silliman,  Esq.,  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Professor 

J3eiijaniin  Silliman  of  Yale  College.  Mrs.  Silliman,  the  mother,  died,  July 
2,  1818,  aged  eighty-two.  The  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Fish,  Rebecca^ 
was  married  to  Benjamin  Douglass,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Saw  of  New  Haven, 
»nd.  died  young,  leaving  no  children. 

Tbe  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  account  is  derived  from  the 
records  of  the  church  and  society,  from  the  published  and  unpublished 
-writings  of  Mr.  Fish ;  from  a  manuscript  sketch  of  his  life,  drawn  up  by 
Gordon  Trumbull,  Esq.  of  Stonington,  and  from  statements  kindly  furnish- 
ed by  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale  College. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

MYRON  N.  MORRIS. 

FROM  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  L.  L.  D. 

PBOVKSSOa  IN   TALE    COLLEQE. 

New-Haveh,  May  26,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you,  I  have  looked  over  some  of  the  papers  of 

^Ime  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  who  was  my  maternal  grandfather,  and  also  the  manu- 

autobiography  ^nd  other  writings  of  his  daughter, — my  mother,  and  with 

aid  of  my  recollection  of  many  things  related  to  me  by  her  from  my  earliest 

clmildhood  up  to  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  my  life,  when  she  died,  I  am  enabled  to 

acstzid  you  the  following  items  of  information,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries. 

rrhere  is  no  portrait  of  Mr.  Fish  in  existence.  It  has  been  stated  by  those 
ivliso  remember  him,  that  his  person  was  above  the  middle  stature,  his  frame 
y^M^SOTomiy  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  mild  and  benevolent.  His  man- 
i^^sx^  were  those  of  a  Christian  gentleman :  affability  and  kindness  were  combined 
^^^"tt  the  dignified  suavity  of  a  spiritual  guide  and  teacher. 

Se  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  education,  and  he  appears  to  have  profited 
b,^*    them,  as  his  writings  exhibit  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind.     His  class  in 
College,  consisting  of  forty-two  members,  was  a  large  one  for  that  period;  and 
ong  his  College  contemporaries  were  men  afterwards  distinguished  in  Church 
State.     His  early  associations  with  persons  of  cultivated  minds,  naturally 
^'^^l.uced  similar  intimacies  through  life,  and  the  result  appeared  in  the  enlarge- 
iTkt  of  his  own  mind,  and  in  elevation  of  feeling  and  sentiment. 
"Vrhile,  as  the  humble  pastor  of  a  country  parish,  he  sympathized  and  associa- 
with  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  afilicted  people  of  his  charge,  he  was  also  a 
^^miliar  companion  of  people  in  elevated  condition  in  society,  not  only  in  Con- 
^^^^^ticut,  but  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  in  Newport  and  Boston.     His 
^^^V'n  lineage,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  was  from  the  pilgrims  of  Massachusetts, 
's.  Fish  was  only  of  the  third  generation  from  John  Aldcn,  one  of  the  passen- 
in  the  May  Flower,  her  grandmother  having  been  his  daughter.     It  was 
^^^und,  therefore,  that  the  religious  sentiments,  the  social  character,  and  domes- 
manners,  of  the  Puritans  should  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish,  in 
'^om  they  appeared  distinct  and  pure,  but  softened  and  refined, 
^oth.  parents  were  anxious  to  give  to  their  two  daughters,  who  were  their  only 
^'^^X'viving  children,  the  best  education  attainable  in  those  times.     At  home  thej 
^«Te  personally  instructed  by  their  father  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  by 
^H^th  parents  they  were  carefully  trained  to  industry,  economy,  self-government. 
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filial  duty  and  affection,  and  in  reverence  for  religion  and  its  DiTiiie  Author. 
They  were  carefully  guarded  from  the  contaminations  of  the  world,  and  a  high 
standard  of  moral  purity  and  feminine  delicacy  was  ever  kept  in  YieWy  while 
their  manners  were  formed  to  the  graceful  proprieties  of  life,  hy  that  politeness, 
which  is  only  the  expression  in  word  and  action  of  feelings  of  real  benevolenoe, 
taking  a  lovely  and  deferential  form.  Their  studies  and  books,  their  domestic 
training  in  the  duties  of  house  keeping,  their  needles  and  their  pens,  and  the 
rites  of  hospitality  and  of  personal  and  family  religion,  filled  their  time,  so  that 
they  were  rarely  without  employment,  and  even  casual  idleness  sometinifls 
received  a  mild,  paternal  rebuke. 

In  Newport,  undift  Mrs.  Osborn,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  young  ladies  of  that 
day,  (whose  interesting  biography  has  been  since  published,)  both  danghtan 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  superior  instruction,  and  Mary  Fish,  the  elder  dau^ 
ter,  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  her  venerated  friend  daring 
her  long  life. 

The  daughters  of  Mr.  Fish  having  both  been  early  married,  in  New  Hayen,  his 
affections  naturally  centered  there.  The  young  ladies  were  both  comely;  and 
Rebecca,  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  was  distinguished  by  brilliant  wit  and  vivid 
sentiment,  as  appears  in  her  letters  still  preserved.  But  she  was  cut  off  by  the 
small  pox,  accidentally  taken,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Secluded  from 
the  society  of  all  her  friends,  except  that  of  her  devoted  husband, — ^Mr.  Dong- 
lass,  she  died  in  a  pest  house,  near  New  Haven.  Her  father's  parting  co 
and  pious  consolations,  forwarded  in  a  letter,  were  too  late  to  cheer  and  comfo: 
her  departing  soul,  which,  sanctified  probably  in  early  life,  retained  its  mo: 
loveliness,  when  the  beautiful  features  through  which  it  once  shone  with  attrac 
tive  radiance,  were  marred  by  that  polluting  disease.  Emerging  from  a 
ary  hallucination,  occasioned  by  her  malady, — on  being  informed  of  her  i 
danger,  she  uttered  distinctly  a  prayer  of  twenty  minutes  in  length,  in  ez 


method,  with  well  chosen  expressions,  and  without  repetition,  and  perfectly 
appropriate  to  her  situation  and  that  of  her  husband's  friends.  She  died  in  fiill 
faith  and  hope,  and  with  perfect  resignation.  This  was  a  severe  trial  of  the 
faith  of  the  absent  parents. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Fish  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  his  corres- 
pondence: he  wrote  frequently  and  fully,  and  most  of  his  letters  are  preserved 
in  the  family,  and  being  written  in  a  fair  hand,  are  quite  legible  after  the  lapse 
of  seventy  to  one  hundred  years.  Those  that  were  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Douglass,  are  remarkable  for  tenderness,  pathos,  and  heroic  Christian  resig- 
nation. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  letters  is  that  addressed  to  my 
fkther.  General  Silliman,  July  2,  1776,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
field  in  the  great  cause  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  decidedly  enjoins  it 
upon  him,  from  the  highest  motives  of  Christian  duty  and  patriotism,  to  leave 
his  wife  and  his  happy  home,  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war  for  the  most  noble 
of  causes.  The  letter  is  well  worthy  of  being  published,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  good  clergymen  of  that  day. 

Reverting  to  an  earlier  period,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that,  after  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Noyes,  the  first  husband  of  Mr.  Fish's  eldest  daughter,  he  took 
the  bereaved  mother,  and  her  three  sons,  and  her  domestic,  to  his  own  house  in 
Stonington.  Their  New  Haven  home  was  still  kept  up;  but  the  family  generally 
passed  the  winters  at  Stonington,  and  Mr.  Fish  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  education  of  his  three  grandsons,  who  were  very  young, — ^the  eldest  being 
only  seven  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death.  He  instructed  them  in  the  classics 
as  well  as  in  common  learning,  until  they  were  fitted  for  Tale  College,  and  the 
two  elder  were  already  graduated  before  their  grandfather's  death.  Thus  he 
supplied  the  place  of  their  father,  and  sustained  the  spirit  of  his  daughter  in  her 
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widowhood;  and  these  grandsona  through  life  cherished  the  memorj  of 
ancestor  with  the  greatest  affection  and  yeneration. 

Tlie  published  sermons  of  Mr.  Fish,  being  in  a  measure  controversial,  and 
bemg  drawn  from  him  by  the  exigences  of  the  times  and  of  his  personal  trials, 
m  perhaps  less  interesting,  at  the  present  day,  than  some  of  those  that  still 
tnit  in  manuscript.  Among  them  there  is  a  very  remarkable  one  preached  in 
thft  presence  of  the  young  men  who  had  been  then  recently  drafted  from  among 
loi  people,  to  recruit  the  army  of  New  England,  of  the  line  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  French  war  of  1754-5,  twenty  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  and  it 
ii  believed  immediately  after  the  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head 
af  Lake  George,  in  August,  1755.  This  sermon  was  preceded  by  the  following 
text: — Jeremiah  xlvi.  3,  4:  **  Order  ye  the  buckler  and  shield,  and  draw  near  to 
battle.  Harness  the  horses,  and  get  up  ye  horsemen,  and  stand  forth  with  your 
helmets;  furbish  the  spears  and  put  on  the  brigandines."  The  sermon  was 
worthy  of  the  text, — very  solemn  and  impressive,  full  of  holy  and  elevated 
patriotism;  and  as  the  young  men  were  present,  clad  in  their  armoury  and  about 
to  take  leave  of  the  friends  who  attended  with  them  on  that  solemn  Sabbath,  and 
to  march  to  the  conflict, — perhaps  never  to  return,  the  scene  was  eminently 
touching,  and  the  discourse  cannot  be  read,  even  at  this  distant  day,  without 
emotion,  and  without  gratitude  that  our  country  is  now  at  peace. 

After  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Noyes  to  my  father,  a  resident  of  Fairfield, — which 
oooQired  in  May,  1775,  Mr  Fish  of  course  extended  his  journeys  to  that  place, 
twenty-three  miles  South  West  of  New  Haven;  and  as  his  son-in-law  was,  in 
ooosequence  of  the  then  impending  crisis,  early  called  into  public  military  ser- 
vice, and  continued  in  it  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  engaged  in 
several  of  the  battles  of  1776  and  1777;  and  being  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  Western  frontier  of  Connecticut,  was  always  on  the  alert, — a  deep  interest 
was  of  course  felt  by  Mr.  Fish,  both  from  the  position  of  his  daughter  almost  on 
the  exposed  frontier,  and  from  the  personal  dangers  encountered  by  her  husband. 
Atthoagh  Mr.  Fish  was  now  more  than  seventy  years  old,  he  made  a  journey  in 
1776  to  the  American  camp  on  Harlem  heights,  York  Island,  and  remained  sev- 
tnl  days  with  my  father  in  his  military  quarters,  the  powerful  armies  of  the 
BHtiah  being  in  sight,  and  conflicts  on  the  outposts  not  unfrcquently  taking 


When  my  father  was  (May  1,  1779)  captured  in  his  own  house  by  a  party 
it  by  the  British  General  from  New  York,  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  of  war  for  a  year  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island, — Fairfield  being, 
in  the  mean  time,  burned  by  the  enemy,  Mr.  Fish  came  on  again  to  comfort  his 
daughter,  who  had  retired  to  North  Stratford  to  shun  the  dangers  of  war,  and 
then,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  saw  the  flames  of  the  burning  town  ascend, 
and  heard  the  cannonade,  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  her  youngest  son. 

In  May,  1781,  my  father  and  mother,  with  their  two  children,  visited  their 
aged  parents  at  Stonington,  and  there  were  also  present  the  three  Noyes  sons, 
then  arrived  at  early  manhood.  Instead,  however,  of  a  visit  of  affection  merely, 
ea  it  was  expected  to  be,  it  proved  to  be  a  scene  of  death.  They  found  Mr.  Fish 
very  ill,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  death  was  near.  He  exhibited  great 
tenderness  of  affection,  with  much  patience,  resignation,  and  cheerful  hope.  His 
people  eagerly  resorted  to  his  bedside,  and  he  gave  them  his  dying  advice,  and 
his  last  farewell.  Among  them  came  an  aged  squaw,  an  exemplary  member  of 
his  church:  it  was  his  last  day,  but  she  said  she  must  see  her  good  minister  once 
Bore: — "  I  must  speak  Mr.  Fish;"  and  when  he  gave  her  his  hand,  she  said, — 
"Oh,  Mr.  Fish,  are  you  going  to  leave  me  in  this  wicked  world  ?"  He  replied, 
— "  Farewell,  Esther,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  Heaven."  After  this,  he  called 
ht  his  three  Noyes  grandsons,  and  said, — "  I  am  most  of  all  concerned  about 
leaving  you,  my  dear  grandsons,  now  just  coming  upon  the  stage  in  this  wicked 
ensnaring  world, — ^full  of  temptations  to  vice  and  folly;"  and,  after  some  very 
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good  adyice  and  warning,  he  ended  with  these  words: — "  If  70a  will  ftar  God 
and  serye  Him,  it  shall  be  well  with  jou;  but  if  you  forsake  Him,  He  will  ctit 
you  off  foreyer."  They  rose  from  their  knees  bathed  in  tears,  thanked  him, 
and  promised  obedience. 

My  father  then  took  his  two  little  boys,  my  brother  about  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  myself  less  than  two  years  old,  and  led  us  to  him,  and  putting  the 
dying  man's  hands  on  our  heads,  the  latter  said, — "  Why  you  make  as  if  I  wu 
as  good  as  old  Jacob;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  him."  He  then  pnj- 
cd  over  us  and  blessed  us,  saying, — *'  May  the  best  of  Heaven's  blessings  rest 
on  them  in  time  and  eternity!"  His  daughter  now  attempted  to  place  his hetd 
in  a  better  posture;  but  he  said, — '*  Let  my  weary  head  rest  where  it  inclizMt;" 
and  these  were  his  last  words.  He  then  fell  asleep  and  departed  withoata 
struggle,  and  his  features  assumed  the  beautiful  composure  which  often  succeeds 
when  all  mortal  agony  is  over.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  college  classmate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  of  the  South  Parish  in  Ston- 
injrton. 

His  venerated  consort,  after  necessary  arrangements,  retired    to  Fairfield 9 
where  she  lived  nearly  two  years,  revered  and  beloved,  in  the  family  of  hersoa-^ 
in-law.     She  took  the  entire  charge  of  my  brother  and  myself,  providing 
food  and  putting  us  to  rest  with  prayers  and  a  blessing,  and  she  is  still 
bered  by  us,  after  sixty-seven  years,  with  veneration  and  love.     When  told  that 
lier  disease,  the  bilious  colic,  would  prove  fatal,  and  in  answer  to  her  inquiry 
being  informed  that  she  would  probably  die  that  night,  she  added  with 
calmness  and  resignation, — 

«  Come  welcome  death,  the  end  of  floan, 
^'  I  am  prepared  to  die ; 
«  Come  death  and  some  celestial  band 
''  To  bear  my  soul  on  high." 

I  was  myself  at  this  period  about  three  years  old;  and  having  no  knowledge 
of  death,  came  in  the  morning  as  usual,  to  bid  her  good  morning  and  receive  her 
kiss;  but  as  she  was  silent,  I  asked  why  grandma  did  not  speak,  and  was  told 
that  she  was  dead.  I  still  inquired  what  that  meant,  and  was  informed  that  an 
angel  had  come  down  in  the  night,  and  carried  grandma's  soul  through  the 
window  to  Heaven.  This  was  my  first  impression  of  death:  it  was  pleasing 
instead  of  being  terrific,  and  has  never  been  effaced  from  my  mind. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  SILLIMAN. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  May  8,.  1850. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Ton  ask  me  for  what  I  know  concerning  my  venerable 
gnndfather  and  father,  both  of  whom  were,  for  a  long  time,  ministers  of 
Cknmecticut.  It  may  seem  a  delicate  matter  that  I  should  speak  of  either 
of  them,  and  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  return  a  negative  answer  to  your  request, 
wliile  I  am  more  than  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  tribute  to  their  memories. 

My  grandfather,  Philemon  Robbins,  was  the  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Bobbins,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Massachusetts  in  1670,  and 
Nttled  at  Charlestown,  where  he  died  in  1719,  aged  seventy.  He  was  the 
•on  of  Nathaniel  Bobbins  who  lived  in  the  same  place,  and  died  in  1741, 
■lao  aged  seventy.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1729.  My 
impression  is,  that  he  taught  school  for  some  time  after  his  graduation,  and 
studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge.  He 
oommenced  preaching  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  and  was  invited  to 
aceept  a  pastoral  charge  at  Harvard,  Mass.;  but  declined  the  invitation. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went,  in  company  with  one  of  his  class-mates,  to  Con- 
needcut,  to  attend  Commencement  at  the  *'  Wooden  College,"  as  Yale  College 
WM  then  often  called, — this  beiug  the  first  visit  that  he  ever  made  to  the 
Colony.  While  he  was  at  New  Haven,  a  person  came  from  Branford  to 
proeore  some  one  to  preach  as  a  candidate  ;  and  he,  beiug  recommended  as 
atoitable  person,  consented  to  go  in  that  capacity.  The  result  was  that  he 
leoeived  a  call  to  settle  there  ;  in  compliauce  with  which,  he  was  ordained 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1732.  Here  he  continued,  experiencing  more  than 
ike  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  clerical  life,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

After  he  had  been  in  the  ministry  about  seven  years,  he  was  the  subject 
of  a  great  revolution  of  religious  feeliug,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
lonsider  as  marking  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life ;  though  I 
relieve  his  Christian  friends,  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging  on  the 
abject,  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion.  When  the  great  revival 
r  about  1740  commenced,  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  Whitefield  and 
LIB  coadjutors^  my  grandfather  was  found  among  the  most  zealous  of  that 
^Ttj.  He  was,  however,  naturally  of  a  remarkably  mild  and  benevolent 
»i.Tit,  and  reprobated  many  of  the  extravagances  of  the    times  :    as  an 

tance,  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the  celebrated  Davenport  was  about 

preach  for  him,  and  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  house,  broke  out  in  loud 
boisterous  singing,  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons;   whereupon  my 
•a-ndfather  reproved  him  for  being  so  regardless  of  Christian  decorum. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the 
'Ogress  of  Ncw-Lightism,  had,  about  that  time,  enacted  the  famous  law 
■*l>idding  any  minister  to  preach  within  the  limits  of  any  other  minister's 
■**Uili,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  privilege  of  collecting  his  salary  by  law. 
*^  people  in  the  outskirts  of  Wallingford, — a  town  bordering  on  Branford, 
'^xig  become  somewhat  excited  on  the  subject  of  religion,  invited  their 


pMtor,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Wliittlesej,  to  hold  meetiiigi  dnriag  tkt  WMk 
thoir  neighbourhood ;  but  he,  not  sympathiimg  with  the  6(zi8tfi^|Mt  9t 
things,  at  least  in  some  of  its  features,  deoUned'  Aiir  reqii^st.'    nHy*tb»: 

applied  to  my  grandfather,  who,  though  reluctant  to  oifend  against  the 
ezistbg  statute,  as  well  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  still  felt  himself  constrained  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and 
actually  went  and  preached  among  them.  He  was  forthwith  amugned  by 
the  Consociation  to  which  he  belonged ;  and,  after  a  long  trial,  whieh  wai 
continued  through  one  or  two  years,  and  attended  with  great  a|^tati<m,  aad 
considerable  pamphleteering,  he  was  formally  deposed  from  his  offiU,— 
several  members  of  the  Consociation,  however,  dissenting  in  the  final  isins.' 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
sentence,  which  was  designed  thus  to  separate  him  from  ihe  ministrf ;  and, 
as  the  mass  of  his  congregation  adhered  to  him,  he  met  them  tiie  neit 
Sabbath  as  usual,  and  preached  to  them  on  the  text, — ''  Wo  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel."  There  was  some  interference  of  the  civil  anthority 
in  the  case,— in  consequence  of  which,  he  appeared  before  the  L^islatore 
of  the  Colony,  and  made  his  own  defence,  and  did  it  with  so  muoh  address, 
as  not  only  to  gain  his  point,  but  greatly  to  increase  his  popularity.  The 
result  was  that  the  civil  penalty  to  which  he  had  rendered  himself  liable 
was  remitted  ;  and  though,  for  three  years,  he  received  his  salary  as  a  mere 
voluntary  matter  on  the  part  of  his  people,  yet  he  never  had  oocasioD  to 
complain  of  them  for  the  least  delinquency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  received 
his  dues  even  more  punctually  than  when  he  could  claim  the  guardiansh^ 
of  the  law.  The  ministers  of  the  Consociation,  who  had  favoured  him  on  his 
trial,  and  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  general  views,  I  believe,  never 
refused  to  exchange  with  him ;  and  gradually  the  circle  of  his  exchanges  was 
enlarged,  until  it  included  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  minbters  around  him. 
He  forebore,  for  a  while,  attending  meetings  of  the  Association,  from  whieh 
he  had  really  been  expelled;  but  at  length  he  ventured  to  go,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  his  brethren,  and  without  any  action  in  the  way  of 
restoring  him,  he  was  tacitly  considered  a  member,  and  lived  on  terms  of 
Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship  with  them  ever  afterwards. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  my  grandfather  in  my  childhood,  though  of 
course  my  knowledge  of  him  is  chiefly  inherited  from  my  father.  In  his 
person,  he  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  rather  inclined  to  corpulency. 
He  was  distinguished  rather  for  activity  and  readiness  of  mind,  and  for  a 
quick  and  retentive  memory,  than  for  a  taste  or  a  talent  for  profound  investi- 
gation. He  had  a  strong  and  pleasant  voice,  and  his  manner  was  free  and 
engaging,  and  breathed  much  of  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  spirit.  He 
preached  from  short  notes,  and  had  a  ready  command  of  language  in  extempo- 
raneous speaking.  « 

He  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  Foot,  of 
Branford,  December  24,  1735.  She  was  a  highly  estimable  person  and  a 
notable  housekeeper.  She  died  June  16,  1776 :  it  was  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  my  grandfather  remained  at  her  bed-side,  while  her  son  (my  father) 
was  supplying  his  pulpit.  My  grandfather  was  married  October  21,  1778, 
to  widow  Jane  Mills  of  Kent,  a  lady  of  excellent  character  and  most  devo- 
ted piety, — the  mother  of  the  venerable  Samuel  J.  Mills  of  Torringford.  She 
died  July  30,  1798,  aged  eighty-six.     By  his  first  marriage  he  had  nine 
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fiUUrai — three  sons,  one  of  whom  died  while  a  member  of  College,  and  the 
4Jier  two  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

My  grandfather  was  highly  favoured  in  respect  to  hb  end.  The  Sabbath 
»ttfbre  his  death,  he  preached  with  unusual  animation,  and  closed  his  sermon 
rllh  "  gloTry^  gloryJ*^  The  next  day,  after  dinner,  he  sat  down  in  his  arm- 
bair  to  take  his  usual  indulgence  with  his  pipe.  His  wife,  having  left  the 
00m,  for  a  short  time,  on  her  return,  found  him  apparently  asleep ;  but 
rlien  she  sought  to  awake  him,  she  got  no  response.  Alarmed,  she  called 
E>  aome  one  who  was  at  hand,  and  he  quickly  procured  the  presence  of  the 
•liyaieian ;  and  when  he  asked  the  doctor  what  he  thought  was  the  matter  with 
Ja  £ather,  the  reply  was  '*  It  is  death.'*  The  silver  cord  had  been  loosed, 
the  decisive  transition  had  been  made,  probably  without  a  pang.  Ho 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1781. 

His  publications,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  following : — A  plain  Narrative 
^:f  the  proceedings  of  the  Rev.  Association  and  Consociation  of  New  Haven 
t^wnty,  against  the  Eev.  Mr.  Robbins  of  Branford,  since  the  year  1741,  and 
lie  doings  of  his  church  and  people  ;  with  some  remarks  by  another  hand 
■I  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1743.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  his 
^on,  Chandler  Robbins,  at  Plymouth,  1760.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ordination  of  his  son,  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbms,  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  1761. 

Myfather,  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins,  was  bom  at  Branford  in  September, 
1740.  He  was  fitted  for  College  by  his  father,  and  was  first  entered  at  Nassau 
Hall,  on  account  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  President  Burr  and 
my  grandfather.  As  President  Burr,  however,  died  during  my  father *s  fresh- 
man year,  he  was  then  transferred  to  Yale,  on  account  of  being  nearer 
liome.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  when  he  entered  at  Yale,  there  was  great 
indignation  among  the  Sopohmore  class  to  which  he  was  admitted,  that  he 
■honld  have  escaped  the  degrading  servilities  of  the  freshman  year,  which 
irere  then  in  vogue ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
'pitiate  his  classmates,  he  made  a  general  entertainment  for  them  one  evening, 
at  which,  unfortunately,  some  participated  bo  deeply,  according  to  the 
eustom  of  the  times,  that  it  might  have  been  appropriately  enough  said  or 
song  eonceming  them,  **  lo  triumphe  Bacche.*'  However,  the  measure  had 
its  desired  effect,  and,  so  far  as  his  classmates  were  concerned,  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  regular  freshmanship. 

He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1760  ;  after  which,  he  spent  some  time  in 
teaching  a  school  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  then  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  at  the  same  time  with  his  classmate,  Mr.  Levi  Hart,  afterwards 
Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Litchfield  Association,  and  was  ordained  at  Norfolk,  October 
28,  1761,  within  thirteen  months  after  his  graduation. 

When  the  Revolution  came  on,  he  was  thoroughly  awake  to  his  country's 
interest,  and  volunteered  to  share  the  perils  of  that  eventful  period,  by 
becoming  a  Chaplain  in  the  army.  In  March,  1776,  he  joined  Gen.  Schuyler's 
brigade  at  Albany,  went  to  Canada,  and  was  with  the  army  when  it  was  so 
fearfully  visited  with  the  small  pox.  He  was  himself  very  unwell,  but  still 
attended  faithfully  to  his  official  duties,  having  prayers  regularly  every 
morning,  and  niini.^tcring  both  temporal  and  spiritual  relief  to  the  sick,  as 
he  had  occasion  or  opportunity.  He  returned  home  in  feeble  health,  in 
August,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  half  a  year. 
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The  church  with  which  my  father  became  connected,  was  new, — ^bnt, 
under  his  ministry,  it  grew  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
churches  in  the  State.  He  was  privileged  to  witness  an  uncommon  degree 
of  harmony  among  his  people,  and  though  there  were  frequent  instances  in 
which  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  put  in  requisition,  it  never  subjected 
him  to  any  serious  trouble.  He  continued  labouring  with  great  fidelity, 
until  disease  disabled  him,  and  finally  death  closed  his  career.  There  were 
four  considerable  revivals  of  religion  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  and  one 
in  1798-*99,  of  unusual  power.  With  his  ministerial  labours  he  oonneoted 
those  of  a  teacher,  having  almost  always  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
students  with  him,  fitting  for  College.  He  had  naturally  a  good  oonstiintion, 
and,  during  nearly  his  whole  life,  vigorous  health.  He  preached  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  May,  1813,  and  the  next  morning  complained  of  pain  in  one  of 
his  eyes.  Presently,  something  which  looked  like  a  stye  appeared,  which 
grew  more  and  more  painful,  resisting  all  applications  that  were  made  to  it ; 
and  it  gradually  matured  into  a  cancer,  and  without  the  usual  external 
development,  worked  its  way  to  the  seat  of  life.  His  latter  days  were  days 
of  ^eat  suffering,  but  he  was  enabled  to  sustain  himself  in  calmness,  in 
the  faith  of  God's  gracious  promises. 

In  his  person,  he  was  short  and  thick  ;  in  hb  manners,  affable  and  courte- 
ous.    He  had  a  fine,  loud,  mellow  voice,  and  could  make  himself  heard 
with  ease  by  the  largest  congregation.     He  had  a  happy  talent  for  bztempo- 
rising,  and  he  exercised  it  pretty  constantly,  being  subject  to  a  nervoi 
headache,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  write.     He  was,  however, 
very  industrious  in  respect  to  all  the  great  objects  of  the  ministry.     Hi 
religious  views  were  substantially  those  which  he  imbibed  from  his  intmctor 
Dr.  Bellamy. 

He  was  married,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Norfolk,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Lazarus  Le  Baron,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  of  French  extraction, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots. 

They  had  thirteen  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy.     Two  of 
were  ministers  of  the  Gospel.     Francis^  my  younger  brother,  bom  Dec. 
30,  1787,  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1808;  studied  Theology 
chiefly  with  Dr.  Austin  of  Worcester ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
Enfield,  Conn.,  April  24,  1816;  and  died  in  April  of  the  current  year. 

My  father's  publications  were  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev. 
Joshua  Knapp,*  1772;  an  Election  Sermon,  1789;  a  Half  Century 
Sermon,  1811. 

With  these  brief  sketches  of  my  revered  ancestors, 

I  subscribe  myself,  faithfully  yours. 

THOMAS  ROBBIKS. 

*  Joshua  Evapp  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1770 ;  was  ordained  flnt  pastor  of  tlio 
dnuoh  in  Winchester,  Conn,  in  1772 ;  was  dinnisNd  in  1789 ;  and  died  in  1816. 
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1732—1785. 

Samuel  Mather  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  Abigail  Phillips, 
his  first  wife,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  October  80, 1706.  In  his  early  yonth 
he  visited  Europe  ;  but  no  record  remains  of  the  length  of  his  visit,  or  the 
extent  of  his  travels.  He  entered  Harvard  College  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Having 
studied  Theology,  probably  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  soon  obtained  considerable  reputation.  On  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1732,  four  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  was  chosen  colleague  pas- 
tor with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gee,  of  the  Second  church  in  Boston,  to  which  his 
-fi&ther  and  grandfather  had  so  long  ministered,  and  was  ordained  on  the  2l8t 
of  June  following.  After  ho  had  sustained  this  relation  about  nine  years, 
a  difiiculty  arose  between  himself  and  a  majority  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Gee,  which  occasioned  great  agitation,  and  ulti- 
mately the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge.  The  following  account  of  the 
affair  from  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins'  History  of  the  Second  church, 
embodies  all  the  important  facts  in  relation  to  it  that  can  now  be  gathered : — 

"  It  appears  that  many  of  the  chnrchj  togother  with  Mr.  Gee,  were  dissatisfled  with 
Mr.  Mather,  partly  on  account  ol*  what  they  considered  the  looseness  of  his  doctrines, 
and  partly  on  account  of  suspicions  and  charges  of  impropriety  of  conduct  that  were 
current  against  him.  Mr.  Mather,  on  finding  that  such  a  state  of  things  existed, 
asked  a  dismission.  The  church  refused  to  grant  it,  and  proceeded  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges.  Not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  the  truth  of  the  accusations,  or  to 
bring  about  any  satisfactory  issue,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
The  churches  invited  to  form  the  council  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman's,  Dr.  Sewall's, 
Mr.  Webb's,  Mr.  Foxcroft's,  and  Mr.  Checkley^s.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
.Tarious  sources, — for  the  matter  is  not  clearly  stated  on  the  church  records, — the  coun- 
cil held  two  meetings.  The  result  of  the  first  was  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  church  on 
one  part,  and  Mr.  Mather  on  the  other,  as  to  their  several  duties,  till  the  time  to  which 
the  council  adjourned;  i)erhapswith  the  hope  that,  before  the  adjourned  meeting,  the 
difficulty  might  be  healed.  The  tenor  of  this  advice  may  be  gathered  from  the  agree- 
ment of  both  parties,  ns  recorded  on  our  books.  The  Church  vote  that,  upon  the 
■apposition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather's  compliance  with  the  advice  given  to  him,  they 
purpose,  by  the  will  of  God.  to  comply  with  the  advice  given  to  them ;  that  is,  '  to  attend 
upon  his  ministry,  and  strive  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  until  the  time  to  which  the 
council  is  adjourned.'  Then  the  Uev.  Mr.  Mather  gave  in  a  declaration  of  his  resolved 
endeavours  for  a  compliance  with  the  advice  given  to  him  by  the  said  venerable  coun- 
cil, in  several  articles  as  follows  : — 

"*1.  I  shall  endeavour,  according  to  the  advice  given,  to  use  all  proper  means  to  get 
my  mind  further  enlightened  and  settled  in  the  important  points  mentioned  by  the 
council,  and  to  discover  the  same  in  preaching  and  conversation. 

"  *2.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  more  frequent  and  distinct  in  preaching  on  the  nature, 
and  pre8.sing  the  necessity,  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

"  *8.  I  shall  endeavour  to  beware  of  any  thing  in  my  sermons  or  conversation  which 
may  tend  to  discourage  the  work  of  conviction  and  conversion  among  us.  I  shall  be 
cautious  and  watchl'ul  in  this  respect;  and,  in  public  and  private,  encourage  the  said 
good  work  of  God. 

**  *4.  With  respect  to  the  grounds  of  fear  and  jealousy  concerning  me,  I  desire  to 
judge  and  humble  myself  before  the  Lord,  and  would  with  condescension  and  meek- 
ness endeavour  the  minds  of  my  brethren  may  be  reconciled  and  healed,  and  for  the 
future  would  walk  before  my  brethren  with  the  humility  required  in  the  Gospel,  and 
with  iMJComing  circumspection. 

"  'Lastly.  1  resolve,  by  the  Divine  help,  to  comply  with  all  the  advice  abore  mm- 
tioned.' 

**  But  this  prospect  of  harmony  was  soon  clouded.  The  church  voted  that  Mr. 
father  had  not  satisfactorily  performed  his  engagement  to  comply  with  the  adrioe  of 

•  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  III.— Robbins'  Hist,  of  the  Second  church,  Boston. 
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the  ministera.  The  adionrned  meeUng  of  the  oonncil  wm  held.  Tte  «liiirdi 
adrised  to  dlsmiM  Kr.  Mather,  and  to  continue  his  salary  fbr  one  3re«r;  the  mtalBtmi 
Tery  generously  offering  to  give  their  serrioes  in  preaching  as  often  as  they  nliht  In 
requested,  in  order  to  encaorage  and  help  the  chnroii  IQ  S^v  this  peeoniaiy  boidsB. 
Kr .  Mather  being  dismissed,  thirty  men  and  sixty-three  women,  members  of  the  chordii 
who  were  his  friends,  withdrew  with  him ;  the  number  that  remained  with  Mr.  Gee  being 
eighty  men  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  women.  The  separated  party,  with  Mr. 
Mather,  afterwards  sent  a  letter  to  the  church,  oflbring  to  return;  or,  if  noi  allowed 
to  do  so,  expressing  their  conscientious  purpose  to  bulla  a  new  meeting  house.  The 
ohnrch  TOted  that  their  return  and  tiie  resettlement  of  Mr.  Mather,  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  peace  and  edification,  of  the  church.  Whereupon  they  Droopeded  kn- 
mediately  to  erect  a  church  in  HanoTor  street,  in  the  comer  of  North  Bonnet,  wbera 
the  UniTorsalist  church  now  stands.  The  fket  that  so  many  persons  of  good  character 
supported  Mr.  Mather,  and  undertook  the  arduous  and  expeudye  work  of  bvildtaig  a 
new  church  to  sustain  him,  would  seem  to  aflford  good  reason  to  doubt  whothcr  lbs 
charges  of  impropriety  were  well  Ibunded." 

Mr.  Mather's  dismission  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  Docember«  1741. 
Daring  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  be  the  minister  of  a  Bopante 
congregation,  though,  at  his  decease,  most  of  the  members  returned  to 
the  Second  church.  He  receiyed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  from 
Harvard  College  in  1773.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  1785,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine.  The  following  b  an  extract  from  his  will;  aod  the 
requests  contained  in  it  are  understood  to  have  been  scrupulously  complied 
with : — 

"  When,  therefore,  my  body  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  t<mib  withthe remaiae  of 
my  honoured  father,  and  grandfather,  and  of  many  other  esteemed  relatiyes,— besides 
my  most  respectable  and  beloyed  wife, — I  would  nave  only  one  bell  tolled  Just  beftne 
sun-down,  and  that  but  for  flye  minutes;  for  I  am  not  wQlmg  that  sick  and  infirm  per- 
sons shomd  be  disturbed  with  a  lengthy  noise  at  the  carrying  of  Uie  body  or  my 
humiliation  to  the  silent  graye.  And  Just  after  the  ceasing  of  the  bell,  I  would  hate 
my  body  in  the  coffin  to  be  carried  out  by  porters  of  the  same  clay  with  myself  to  the 
tomb  ready  for  it,  and  only  such  of  my  own  fkmlly  as  are  well,  to  follow  It, 
that  they  may  see  where  it  is  deposited,  and  before  night  have  it  properly  emdoaed. 
And  I  should  be  glad  to  haye  no  ftmeral  encomiums." 

He  was  married,  about  the  year  1736,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  (Foster)  Hutchinson.  They  are  known  to  have  had  at  least  nx 
children.  Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  born  February  13,  1736-37,  was  a  loyat 
ist,  and  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  A  provision  in 
his  father's  will  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  of  a  literary  turn ;  for,  after 
saying  that  his  valuable  library,  manuscripts,  &c.,  should  remain  as  they 
were,  until  one  of  his  descendants  should  be  a  settled  minister,  and  then  go 
**  for  his  use  and  behoof,'*  he  reserved  the  French  works  for  the  said  Samuri. 
Thomas,  his  second  son,  bom  August  13,  1738,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Begiment,  and  died  at  Nova  Scotia  in  1782.  Increase,  the  third 
son,  and  fourth  child,  born  September  20, 1741,  was  lost  at  sea.  The  exaot 
date  of  Mrs.  Mather's  death  is  not  known ;  though  it  was  before  the  date  of 
his  will,— May  24,  1786. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Mather's  publications  : — ^A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Cotton  Mather,  1728.  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  1729.  An  Essay 
concerning  Gratitude,  1732.  Vita  A.  H.  Franckii,  cui  adjecta  est  narratio 
rerum  memorabilium  in  Ecclesiis  Evangelicis  per  Oermaniam,  etc.,  1738. 
An  Apology  for  the  liberties  of  the  Churches  in  New  England ;  with  a  Dis- 
course concerning  Congregational  Churches,  1738.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Caroline,  1738.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1739.  A  Discourse 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  1740.  A  Discourse  on  the 
death  of  the  Prince,  Frederick  Lewis,  1751.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
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Aa  Bev.  William  Welsieed*  and  the  Bev.  Ellis  Gray,!  1768.  A 
tion  conoendng  the  most  venerable  name  of  Jehovah,  1760.  Convention 
Sennon,  1762.  The  Lord's  prayer:  A  new  attempt  to  recover  the  right 
version  and  genuine  meaning  of  that  prayer,  1766.  A  modest  account  of 
the  salutations  in  ancient  times  (anonymous,)  1768.  The  sacred  minister : 
a  new  Poem,  in  five  parts,  respecting  his  qualification  for  the  ministry  and  his 
life  and  death  in  it.  By  Aurelius  Prudentius  Americanus,  1773.  An  Attempt 
to  show  that  America  must  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  1773.  All 
men  will  not  be  saved  forever :  or  an  attempt  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a 
scriptural  doctrine,  and  to  give  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Salvation  of  all  men,"  1782.  Account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Boston, 
poUished  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

NKWBuaTPoaT,  October  17, 1864. 
My  Dear  Sir :  You  doubtless  recollect  that  on  your  late  visit  at  my  house,  I 
stated  to  you  that  I  had  both  seen  and  heard  the  last  of  the  Mathers;  and  that 
you  expressed  a  wish  for  such  a  detail  on  the  subject  in  writing  as  my  memory 
might  furnish.  '  I  now  attempt  a  compliance  with  your  request,  only  regretting 
that  my  statement  must  of  necessity  be  so  meagre. 

The  event  occurred  in  May,  1776.  At  that  time,  my  father  took  his  family  to 
Boston  that,  with  himself,  they  might  receive  the  small  pox  by  inoculation.  The 
malady  was  favourable  with  us  all;  and,  as  our  lodgings  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dr.  Mather's  church,  I  went  on  a  certain  Sabbath  to  hear  him  preach.  Though 
I  was  less  than  five  years  old,  the  scene  appears  to  me  as  real  now  as  if  it  had 
oocorred  but  yesterday.  The  Doctor  appeared  to  me  very  old;  though,  if  his 
Hographers  are  correct  in  stating  that  he  died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
he  waSy  at  this  time,  no  more  than  seventy.  His  enunciation,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  extremely  ungraceful, — indeed  scarcely  intelligible.  And  the  fact  is  that  his 
people  having  generally  deserted  him,  he  preached  to  an  audience  of  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  though  the  Doctor's  last  publication  was  directed 
against  Universalism,  his  church  was  sold,  soon  after  his  death,  to  an  assemblage 
of  Universalis ts,  who  placed  in  it  the  well  known  John  Murray,  the  apostle  of 
the  doctrine,  and  its  first  preacher  in  New  England. 

As  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Mather  is  so  very  limited,  I  beg  to  add 
the  following  brief  extract  from  a  small  work  entitled  "  The  Mather  fiimily,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  containing  the  estimate  he  formed  of  the  Doctor's  char- 

•  William  Welstbed,  the  son  of  a  magistrate  in  Boston,  was  born  in  1695;  was  graduated 
at  Harrard  Colleflre  in  1716 ;  was  a  Tutor  there  for  soveral  years  oommencing  with  1720 ;  received  a 
«idl  to  settle  at  Weston  in  August,  1722,  which  he  declined;  was  ordained  as  successor  to  Mr. 
HValdron  in  the  New  Brick  church,  Boston,  March  27,  1728;  received  Mr.  Ellis  Oray  as  his  col- 
league after  about  ten  years;  and  died  on  the  29th  of  September  1753.  aged  fifty-eight.  His 
death  was  in  conscaucnoe  of  a  fit  of  palsy  which  came  upon  him  in  ohuroh  just  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  nrst  prayer  in  the  morning  service.  He  published  the  Election  Sermon, 
1751 .  He  is  represented  as  having  been  **  an  excellent  Christutn,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
amd  an  exemplary  minister." 

t  Ellis  Gray,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Gray,  who  eame  in  earl^  life 
from  England  to  this  country,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  successful  merchant,  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  and  a  devout  Christian.     He  (the  son)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1734;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  New  Brick  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Welsteed,  Sept.  27, 
1738;  and  died  suddenly  of  palsy  on  the  Lord's  day,  January  7, 1753,  in  the  thirty -seventh 
^ear  of  his  age.     He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  design  of  the  institution  of  the  Gospel  minis- 
try, 1741 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thaddeus  Maccarty  at  Kingston,  1742.    The  Rer. 
Chandler  Robbins  says  of  him, — *'  Mr.  Gray  is  described  as  a  man  of  candour,  prudence,  and 
■Inoerity;  of  solid  judgment  and  warm  heart;  peculiarly  fitte<l  for  the  whole  of  his  sacred  offloe; 
«f  dear  and  pathetic  elocution,   and  of  uncommon  command  of  devotional  sentiment  In  his 
prayers;  honest  and  firm  in  his  principles;  kind  and  obliging  to  all;  and  universally  respected 
©y  the  friends  of  piety  and  virtue." 
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acter,  as  the  result  of  all  the  information  he  had  been  kbU  to  gtineoBeermui^' 
him: — 

"  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  of  piety  and  sound  orthodoxy,  though  not  a 
powerful,  captivating  preacher.  His  disposition  was  amiable  and  his  habits 
retiring  and  unobtrusive.  ♦  •  •  He  was  disinclined  to  controversy,  though 
capable  of  undertaking  it,  whenever  he  saw  the  interests  of  truth  in  danger." 

Believe  me.  Dear  Sir,  as  ever. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 

FROM  THE  HON,  JAMES  SAVAGE,  LLD. 

Boston,  27  October,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir :  You  will  find  in  my  young  friend  Bobbins'  History  of  the 
Second  church  a  bcttcfr  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather  than  is  elsewhere  to  be 
scon.  It  happened  to  me  to  read,  near  thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bobbins  was 
a  little  boy,  the  same  records  to  which  he  refers,  relative  to  the  difficulty  between 
Samuel  Mather  and  the  majority  of  his  flock;  and  the  impression  is  very  strong 
on  my  mind  that  an  unholy  earnestness  led  to  the  origin  and  offering  of  the 
charge  of  improper  conduct  against  the  pastor;  and  the  easy  vulgarity  of  one  or 
more  canting  black-guards  or  black-guutrdesaeft  was  adequate  to  diffuse  the  poison. 
You  know  he  married  a  sister  of  Governor  Hutchinson;  and  I  fear  that  not  a  few 
of  his  hearers  may  have  envied  such  exaltation,  many  years  before  any  actual 
renown  befel  the  brother-in-law,  but  for  which  the  high  rank  and  fortune  of  the 
father-in-law  furnished  occasion. 

I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mather  stood  well  (before,  during,  and  after, 
the  fiery  trial,)  with  the  religious  world,  or.tside  of  the  Second  church.  In  learn- 
ing he  was  perhaps  inferior  to  his  father,  yet  making  better  use  of  it.  Still, 
there  was  no  doubt  a  disadvantage  in  his  origin  and  connections,  that  derogated 
from  his  usefulness.  A  grandson  of  Increase,  there  may  have  been  those  who 
would  visit  on  his  head  the  revenge  for  overbearing  or  slights  they  had  suffered 
from  the  imperious  grandsire;  whilst  the  extensive  prejudice  that  existed  against 
the  father  could  hardly  fail  to  shed  a  dismal  dew  on  the  son's  reputation. 

My  old  friend  Mrs.  Crocker,  dead  many  years  since,  was  daughter  of  Samuel 
Mather,  and  had  many  of  his  books,  of  which  not  a  few  derived  value  from  former 
possession  by  Cotton^  and  even  Increase ;  and  through  her,  Isaiah  Thomas 
obtained  several  very  scarce  works  for  his  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester. 
The  kind  hearted  old  lady  aided  Dr.  Eliot  and  almost  every  body  else  with  recol- 
lections of  the  days  of  old. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient, 

JAMES  SAVAGE. 
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NOAH  HOBART  * 

1783—1773. 

Noah  Hobabt  was  born  at  Hingham,  January  12, 1706.  He  was  a  son 
of  DayidHobart,  and  a  grandson  of  the  Eev.  Peter  Hobart,  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church  in  that  town.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  February  7,  1733. 

Within  a  few  years  after  his  settlement,  a  controversy  arose  in  Fairfield 
county  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  in  consequence  of  what  the  Congre- 
gationalists  considered  the  extravagant  claims  of  some  of  the  Episcopal 
missionaries.  In  this  controversy  Mr.  Hobart  enlisted  with  great  vigour. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1746,  he  preached  and  published  a  sermon  in  vin- 
dication of  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  which  drew  from  Mr. 
Wetmore,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  an  able  and  spirited  reply  in  vindication 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  had  for  his  opponents 
not  only  Mr.  Wetmore,  but  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Beach,  and  Mr.  Caner, — all 
justly  reckoned  among  the  lights  of  that  day.  He  contended  that  it  was  in 
no  wise  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to  conform  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Great  Britain ;  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  join  the  Epis- 
copal communion ;  and  that  for  members  of  the  New  England  churches  to 
separate  from  those  churches,  was  schismatic  and  therefore  unlawful.  He 
also  animadverted  severely  on  the  conduct  of  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  what  he  pronounced  to  be  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  its  missionaries.  The  pamphlets  which  he  published  in  connec- 
tion with  this  controversy  are  still  extant ;  and  they  display  a  degree  of 
akUl  and  acumen  that  mark  their  author  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  Hobart  continued  in  the  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
l&is  office  forty  years.     The  Sabbath    immediately  preceding  his  death,  he 
preached  twice,  and  with  more  than  his  accustomed  animation.     He  contin- 
ued in  his  usual  health  until  the   evening  of  the    Tuesday  following,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which,  before  the   next  Sabbath,  closed  his 
earthly    existence.     In  the   prospect   of  his   departure,    he  exhibited  the 
utmost  composure, — which  was  evidently  the  effect  of  an  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.     He  conversed  with  great  freedom, 
and  in  a  most  consoling  manner,  with  his  family  and  friends,  just  before  he 
expired ;  and  when  one  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  remarked  to  him  that  he 
was   going  to    receive  his   reward, — **I  am  going,*'  said  he,  **  I  trust  to 
receive    the  mercy    of  God  through    Christ."     Scarcely   had  these  words 
passed  from  his  lips,  when  it  was  perceived  that  his  spirit  had  fled.     He  died 
December  6,  1773,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.     Hb  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Welles  of  Stamford,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hobart  lived  to  bury  two  wives,  eight  children,  and  a  thousand  and 
ninety-three  parishioners.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  September  22, 
1735,  was  Ellen  Sloss.  His  widow  died  at  Plymouth,  July,  1798,  aged 
ninety-two.     He  was  her  third  husband  and  she  his  third  wife.     Ono  son, 

•  WeUes'  Fan.  Serm.— Lincoln's  llitt.  of  Hin^m.— Dwight'a  Tmveli,  in. 
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John  Slosif  sarviyed  him  many  yean :  he  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  tte 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York ;  then  a  Senfttor  of  the  United  Stalea ;  nd 
afterwards  Dbtrict  Judge  for  tiie  Diatriot  of  New- York, — s  highljpreepeet- 
able  and  worthy  man. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Hobart's  publioationa : — ^A  Sermon  at  die 
ordination  of  Noah  Welles,  1747.  A  serious  Address  to  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  separation  in  New  England,  1748.  A  Sermon  at  Hhh  Gen- 
eral Election,  1750.  A  second  Address  to  the  members  of  the  Bpiseopsl 
separation  in  New  England,  1751.  Principles  of  the  Oongr^ational 
Churches,  &c.,  1754.  A  Vindication  of  the  piece  entitled,  The  Prineiplet 
of  Congregational  Churches,  &c.,  applied  to  the  ease  of  the  late  ordmatien 
at  Wallingford,  occasioned  by  remarks  made  thereon  by  Mr.  Hart.  1781. 
A  Sermon  on  the  execution  of  Isaac  Frazier,  1768. 

Dr.  Dwight,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was  oontemponuy  wiA 
Hr.  Hobart,  has  left  the  following  testimony  concerning  him : — 

''  He  possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  distinction.  He  had  a  mind  of  great 
acuteness  and  discernment:  was  a  laborious  student;  wai  extenalTely  leanwi, 
especially  in  History  and  Theology ;  adorned  the  doctnne  which  be  profeMed  bj 
an  exemplary  life ;  and  was  holden  in  high  yeneration  for  hia  wisdom  and  Tlrtiie. 
Among  the  American  writers  of  the  last  century,  not  one  baa,  I  believe,  handled  tiM 
subject  of  Presbyterian  ordination  with  more  abili^  or  sncoeas." 
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MATHER  BYLES,  D.  D  * 

1738—1788. 

Mather  Btles  was  bom  in  Boston,  March  26, 1706.  He  was  descended 
in  both  lines  from  respectable  families.  His  father  emigrated  from  Bngland 
to  this  country,  and  died  within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  his  son.  His 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather.  He  early 
gave  indications  of  a  taste  for  literature,  and  was  graduated  at  Hanrard 
College  in  1725.  Having  devoted  considerable  time  to  his  studies  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,  he  commenced  preaching  ;  and  so  acceptable  were  his 
services  that  he  received  a  call  from  the  Hollis  Street  church, Boston,  to  become 
its  first  pastor.  This  call  he  accepted,  and  his  ordination  took  place  Decem- 
ber 20,  1733.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Aberdeen  College  in  1766. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  he  became  extensively  known,  espod- 
ally  for  his  literary  and  poetical  taste,  and  for  his  indomitable  wit,  which 
forsook  him  not  even  upon  his  death  bed.  He  had  abo  no  inconsiderable 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  the  few  sermons  of  hb  that  remain  in 
print,  show  that  he  well  deserved  it.  Nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
affect  unfavourably  his  relation  to  his  people,  until  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  ^var,  when  the  open  and  indiscriminate  avowal  of  his  tory 
principles,  brought  him  into  collision  with  a  large  portion,  not  only  of  his 
own  society,  but  of  the  community  at  large  in  which  he  resided.  Though 
he  never  introduced  his  political  opinions  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  entirely 
unreserved  in  the  expression  of  them  out  of  it :  in  the  censures  which  he 
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imlt  ooi  upon  the  rising  spirit  of  resistance,  he  spared  neither  friends  nor 
Cms  ;  and  no  one  of  his  talents  was  hronght  into  exercise  in  this  cause  more 
•ffeotively,  than  his  prodigious  power  of  sarcasm.  The  consequence  was 
that,  in  1776,  his  connection  with  his  congregation  was  dissolved ;  and,  in 
Hay,  1777,  ho  was  denounced  in  town  meeting  as  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
ind  afterwards  was  tried  before  a  special  court.  The  charges  preferred 
against  him  were,  that  he  prayed  for  the  King,  and  that  he  remained  in 
town  during  the  seigc,  and  received  the  visits  of  the  British  officers.  He 
mi  sentenced  to  be  confined  with  hio  family  on  board  a  guard  ship,  and  to 
be  sent  with  them  to  England ,  but,  when  the  matter  came  before  the  Board 
flf  War,  he  was  treated  respectfully,  and  was  ordered  only  to  be  confined 
for  a  short  time  to  his  own  house.  During  the  time  that  this  latter  sentence 
took  effect,  he  had  a  sentinel  placed  over  him,  who  was  walking  constantly 
befiyre  his  door  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  Dr.  persuaded  the  sentinel  to  go 
on  an  errand  for  him,  promising  that  he  would  take  his  place.  Accordingly, 
he  shouldered  his  musket,  and  performed  the  sentinel's  service  during  his 
absence,  keeping  guard  over  himself,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  the 
pMsers  by.  He  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  after  a  few  weeks,  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  guard ;  but  the  guard  was  afterwards  replaced,  and  soon  after 
again  dismissed.  In  reference  to  these  circumstances  he  remarked  that  he 
had  been  guarded ^  rC' guarded  and  dis-regarded.  He  never  afterwards 
assumed  any  pastoral  charge,  but  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, and  for  several  of  his  last  years  was  sinking  under  bodily  infirmity. 
He  was  seized  with  paralysis  in  1783 ;  and  died  July  5,  1788,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  Just  before  he  expired,  his  intimate  friend.  Bishop  Parker, 
ealled  to  sec  him  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  room  and  approached  the  bed  side 
of  the  dying  man,  the  Dr.,  by  lifting  his  finger,  sign^od  that  he  wished  him 
to  bend  over  and  place  his  car  near  to  his  lips, — which  the  Bishop  accord- 
ingly did.  With  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  the  Dr.  said, — **  I  have 
almost  got  to  that  world  where  there  are  no  bishops.*'  Said  the  Bishop  in 
reply,  '*  I  hoped,  Dr.,  that  you  were  going  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
ef  souls." 

In  person.  Dr.  Byles  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  altogether  com- 
manding in  his  appearance.  His  voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerful, 
and  his  manner  of  address,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  highly  popular. 
His  literary  merit  gave  him  considerable  distinction,  even  in  England  :  Pope, 
Lansdowne,  an  J  Watt?,  were  among  his  correspondents.  Pope  sent  him  a 
splendid  quarto  copy  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  Dr.  Watts  sent  him  his  works 
as  they  were  ?*ucce^sivcly  published.  These  memorials  are  still  preserved 
with  reverential  care  by  his  descendants. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  character  was  his  exuberant  and 
cxhaustlcss  wit.  This  was  often  exercised  without  much  discrimination; 
and,  though  it  gained  him  many  a  laugh,  it  lost  him  manj  a  friend.  The 
following  anec'lotes,  most  of  them  contained  in  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  striking  peculiarity. 

Directly  opposite  to  his  house,  at  the  angle  of  Nassau  street,  which  was 
formerly  without  pavement,  there  was  a  bad  slough  in  wet  weather.  It 
happened  one  day  that  two  of  the  select  men  who  had  the  care  of  the 
streets,  driving  in  a  chaise,  stuck  fast  in  this  hole,  and  were  obliged  to  get 
out  in  the  mud  to  endeavour  to  extricate  their  vehicle.  Dr.  Byles  came  out, 
and  making  them  a  respectful  bow,  said, — **  Q^ntlemen,   I  have  <rfken 
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oompUdoed  to  yon  of  this  nuisanoev  withoat  any  attentiom  Ubg:  fiAi  toll, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  yon  stirring  in  this  matter  now.** 

In  the  year  1780,  a  most  extraordinary  obscurity  perraded  the  abboipktn 
on  a  particukr  day,  which  is  always  designated  as  '*  the  dark  day."  Whit* 
ever  may  have  been  the  canse  of  it,  it  excited  great  speculation,  and,  for  tit 
time,  no  inconsiderable  alarm.  A  lady,  who  lived  in  the  same  neighbooriiood 
with  the  Doctor,  sent  her  servant  to  inquire  of  him  how  the  remarkable  phf 
nomenon  was  to  be  accounted  for, — ^whether  he  really  believed  that  the  last 
day  had  come.  **  Oive  my  compliments  to  your  ndstress,"  said  he.  "aid 
teU  her  that  I  am  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  she  b." 

A  ship  from  London  brought  out  three  hundred  street  lamps  for  the  towv 
of  Boston.  It  happened  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  female  neighbovr,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  NetO'Light,  with  a  weak  mind  and  whining  manner,  called 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  Doctor.  Not  being  particularly  desirous  to 
detain  his  visitor,  he  soon  asked  in  a  tone  fitted  to  awaken  curiosity, 
whether  she  had  heard  the  news.  **  No,  dear  Doctor,"  said  she, — **  what 
news?  "  **  Why  three  hundred  New^Lights  have  come  over  in  a  ship  that 
arrived  this  morning  from  London."  *'  Bless  me,  I  had  not  heard  of  it." 
'*  Yes,  and  the  selectmen  have  wisely  ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons  imme- 
diately." He  accomplished  his  object ;  for  she  immediately  hurried  awij 
to  make  further  inquiries. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Prince,  the  minister  of  the  Old  South  church,  had 
engaged,  as  Dr.  B.  supposed,  to  preach  for  him  Sabbath  afternoon ;  and  the 
Dr.'s  understanding  of  the  case  was  that  they  were  to  meet  in  the  pulpit. 
Dr.  B.  accordingly  went  at%the  usual  hour  of  service,  but  Mr.  P.  had  not 
come.  With  the  confident  expectation  that  he  would  be  there  in  a  few 
moments,  and  unwilling  that  the  commencement  of  the  service  should  be 
delayed,  he  began  it  himself;  and  had  actually  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
sermon,  when  Mr.  Prince  was  still  among  the  missing.  He  then  arose, 
opened  his  Bible,  and  told  his  congregation  how  he  had  been  disappointed 
in  respect  to  his  brother  Prince ;  and  as  he  had  no  sermon  with  him,  and 
was  unwilling  that  they  should  retire  without  at  least  a  word  of  exhortation, 
he  would  address  them  for  a  few  moments  on  an  appropriate  passage  which 
they  would  find  in  the  3d  verse  of  the  146th  Psalm, — •*  Put  not  your  tnut 
in  Princes. ^^ 

His  preaching  was  generally  solemn  and  impressive,  though  it  was  occsp 
sionally  marred,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  anecdote  just  related,  by  some 
unseasonable  sallies  of  wit.  On  being  asked  why  he  did  not  preach  politics, 
he  replied,  **  I  have  thrown  up  four  breastworks,  behind  which  I  have 
entrenched  myself, — neither  of  which  can  be  forced.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  understand  politics  ;  in  the  second  place  you  all  do, — every  man  and 
mother's  son  of  you  ;  In  the  third  place,  you  have  politics  all  the  week — 
pray  let  one  day  out  of  seven  be  devoted  to  religion ;  and  in  the  fourth  place, 
I  am  engaged  in  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Give  me  any 
subject  to  preach  upon  of  more  consequence  than  the  truths  I  bring  to  you, 
and  I  will  preach  it  on  the  next  Sabbath.*' 

That  Dr.  Byles'  wit  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  sometimes  very 
serious,  is  evident  from  the  following  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Jeremy  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Belknap,  who  had  asked  his 
counsel,  in  a  state  of  deep  spiritual  depression.  The  letter,  vrritten  in 
1765,  is  preserved  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Belknap,  by  his  granddaughter. 
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"  JCt  Dear  Child:  It  is  with  a  mixturo  of  pleaanre  and  sorrow  that  I  read  your  let- 
Br.  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  great  care  not  to  enter  the  ministry  in  a  state  of  unre- 
0wed  nature ;  and  I  am  gricred  at  your  censure  upon  vourself.  It  is  impossihle  for 
oar  uncle  to  write  particularly  to  so  general  a  state  of  the  case;  but  I  wish  I  could 
mve  a  personal  conference  with  you.  That  Divinity  is  undoubtedly  true  which  Dr. 
»ewall  gave  you: — *  He  that  consents  to  be  saved  by  Christ  in  his  own  way,  has  saving 
aitb.'  *  He  who  hungers  and  thirsts  al\er  righteousness,  has  a  right  to  the  Lord's 
ftble.'  Nor  have  you  informed  me  how  you  are  certain  this  was  not  your  case.  Per- 
laps  you  arc  conscious  to  the  prevailing  power  of  some  temptation,  wliich  yet  you 
bbnor,  and  pray  and  watch  against.  But  while  your  sin  really  is  your  burthen ,  the 
ray  to  obtain  strength  under  it  certainly  is  not  to  turn  your  back  upon  the  Lord's 
tMe.  God,  who  sees  your  infirmities,  sees  also  your  resistance,  your  agonies^  your 
"epentances.  But  I  talk  at  random.  Could  I  see  you,  I  might  perhaps  speak  more 
» the  purpose. 

**  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  regards  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Tis  what  you 
BhooM.  And  why  do  you  choose  it?  Perhaps  answering  this  very  question  to  your- 
lelf  may  relieve  your  anxious  heart. 

*'  May  God  bless  you,  my  son,  and  sanctify  and  comfort  you;  and  introduce  you 
with  the  noblest  preparation  into  the  ministry. 

*'  So  prays  your  affectionate 

*'M.  BYLES." 

Dr.  Byles  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  nieoo  of  Oovernor 
Belcher,  and  his  secoDd  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Tailer.  His 
son,  Mather,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1751,  and  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1757. 
He  was  dbmisscd  in  17G8,  having  become  an  Episcopalian  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  was  inducted  into  office,  as  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston. 
Here  he  continued  to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties  till  April,  1775,  when 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  was 
there,  however,  but  a  short  time ;  for  in  1776,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his 
strong  loyal  sentiments,  he  left  the  country,  and  took  up  his  residence  for  a 
time  in  Halifax.  In  1778  he  was  proscribed  and  banished.  After  the  war, 
he  was  settled  as  both  Rector  and  Chaplain  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  died  March  12,  1814.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  at 
New  London,  1760.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1770.  Dr.  Byles*  two  daughters  lived 
and  died  in  the  old  family  mansion  at  Boston  :  the  one  deceased  in  1835 ; 
the  other  in  1837.  They  remained  true  to  their  loyal  principles  till  the 
dose  of  life, — acknowledging  no  allegiance  except  to  the  British  Sovereign. 
Their  house  was  full  of  antique  curiosities  and  memorials  of  their  loyalty. 
Thej  seemed  to  live  chiefly  amidst  recollections  of  the  palmy  days  of  their 
loqaaintance  with  General  Howe,  Lord  Percy,  and  other  British  officers, 
and  talked  with  huge  self-complacency  of  their  having  walked  arm  in  arm 
with  some  of  these  distinguished  men,  on  Boston  Common.  They  would 
never  consent  either  to  sell  their  house  or  have  it  altered ;  and  when  it 
became  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  public  improvements,  that  part  of  it 
should  be  removed,  they  regarded  it  as  nothing  less  than  sacrilege,  which 
they  could  oppose  only  with  unavailing  remonstrances.  The  elder  sister 
Felt  the  shook  so  deeply,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  hasten- 
ed her  departure  from  the  world.  "  That,"  said  the  survivor, — **that  is  one 
of  the  conse(}uenccs  of  living  in  a  Republic.  Hod  we  been  living  under  a 
King,  he  would  have  cared  nothing  about  our  little  property,  and  we  could 
liayc  enjoyed  it  in  our  own  way  as  long  as  we  lived.  But,"  continued  she, 
*'  there  is  one  comfort, — that  there  b  not  a  creature  in  the  States  that  will 
1)0  any  better  for  what  we  shall  leave  behind  us."  And  she  was  true  to  her 
irord  ;  for  the  estate  all  passed  into  the  possession  of  relatives  in  the  Pror- 
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inoM.  On  tlie  aoeession  of  WQUsiii  lY.  to  tbe  ihrone,  om  of  Ai 
who  had  known  the  sailor  King  during  the  BoTolatiDn,  addrewed  to  Ihia 
oongratolatory  epistle,  assuring  him  that  the  fimuly  of  Dr.  Byles  neitw  M 
renounced,  and  never  would  renounce,  their  allegiance  to  the  Britiah  CnnnL 
Dr.  Byles  published  a  number  of  popular  Essays  in 'die  New  F^glni 
Weekly  Journal,  which  are  marked  by  one  of  the  letters  oomponng  ths 
word  Celoiza;  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  George  I.  and  the  aootanonef 
George  II.,  1727 ;  an  Elegy  addressed  to  €rOTemor  Beldier  on  tke  deftth  «C 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  1732 ;  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  Governor  Bekhw  « 
the  death  of  his  lady,  1736 ;  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  17S8; 
Poems:  The  Confla^Uon;  The  God  of  Tempest  and  EarthquJoe*  1744. 
He  published  also  a  Sermon  on  the  character  of  the  perfisot  and  npr^^ 
man,  1729;  a  Sermon  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  Oonversion,  17tt; 
a  Sermon  entitled  ^'Thefiourish  of  the  annual  Spring,"  1789;  AitOlMy 
Election  Sermon,  1740 ;  a  Sermon  on  setting  our  affections  on  things  above, 
1740 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  glorious  rest  of  Heaven,  1745 ;  a  Sermon  before  sa 
execution,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Thursday  Lecture,  1751;  a  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Dummer,  1752 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Earthqosb, 
1755 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  New  London,  1757 ;  a  8a^ 
mon  at  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  1760 ;  a  8a^ 
mon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Dummer,  1761 ;  a  Sermon  on  dw 
present  vileness  of  the  body,  and  its  future  glorious  change,  (second  e£tioB,) 
1771. 

FROM  THE  REY.  SAMUEL  J.  MAY. 

Steacusi,  April  12,  IBtt. 

Dear  Sir :  The  parents  of  my  father,  the  late  Joseph  Hay,  Esq.  isi 
lived  at  the  South  end  of  the  city,  not  far  from  Dr.  Byles'  residence.  They 
not  members  of  the  church  to  which  he  ministered,  but  always  treated  him^ 
instructed  their  children  to  treat  him,  respectfully,  because  he  was  a  neiglilNmr 
and  a  minister.  My  father  went  to  his  house  frequently,  and  took  pleasure  in 
paying  him  such  attentions  as  a  lad  could  render.  He  treasured  up  many  of  his 
witticisms,  and  occasionally  repeated  them.  But  I  find  that  most  of  them  have 
escaped  my  memory,  excepting  those  which  Mr.  Tudor  has  preserved  in  his  lilb 
of  Otis. 

Mr.  Tudor  states  that  '*  in  1776  his  connection  with  his  congregation  was  di^ 
solved."  My  father, — then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  the  only  witness  of  ths 
last  interview  which  the  Doctor  had  with  his  church.  I  have  so  often  liatSMd 
to  the  account  of  what  he  then  saw  and  heard,  that  I  have  a  very  vivid  peros^ 
tion  of  the  scene.  It  took  place  in  the  first  meeting  house  that  was  built  upon 
the  spot  where  the  Hollis  street  church  now  stands.  During  the  oocupancj  of 
Boston  by  the  British  troops,  this  church  had  been  used  as  a  barrack.  The  pews 
had  been  torn  up  and  piled  away  in  one  of  the  galleries,  to  be  used  for  fuel  as 
occasion  might  require.  A  box  stove  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  pipe  of 
which  went  up  perpendicularly  through  the  roof.  The  floor  had  been  littered 
all  over  with  straw,  some  of  which  remained  scattered  about;  although  the 
house  had  been  put  in  some  order  for  the  important  occasion  to  which  my  narra- 
tive refers. 

Dr.  Byles,  as  Mr.  Tudor  states,  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Revo- 
lutionists by  his  obvious  inclination  to  the  side  of  the  King  of  England,  ffis 
unpopularity  on  this  account  quickened  the  perceptions  of  the  people,  so  that 
they  discerned  in  his  life  and  conversation  much  that  was  unbecoming  in  a  minis* 
ter  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  therefore  determined  by  his  parishioners  that,  as  aooo 
as  practicable,  measures  should  be  taken  to  dismiss  him.    Aooordingly,  after  the 
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f  hftd  been  eyacaated  bj  the  British,  and  the  people  had  returned  from  the 
intrj  towns  to  which  they  had  fled,  and  beg^n  to  "  put  things  to  rights,"  the 
mbers  of  the  church  in  Hollis  street  mustered  themseWes,  and  prepared  to 
1  with  their  minister,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound.  Notice  was  given  that,  on 
ertain  day,  the  church  would  meet  their  pastor,  and  show  cause  why  a  mutual 
mdl  should  be  called  to  dissolve  the  relation  of  the  parties. 
Iffy  father  went  to  the  meeting  house  at  the  time  appointed,  to  see  and  hear  all 
A  should  transpire.  The  scene  was  a  desolate  one.  Nothing  was  standing  on 
I  floor  of  the  house  but  the  pulpit  and  the  stove.  The  male  members  of  the 
irch  were  already  assembled,  and  seated  in  one  of  the  galleries,  awaiting  in 
moe,  and  some  evident  trepidation,  the  approach  of  the  great  man  against 
lom  they  were  to  '*  prefer  charges."  In  due  time,  the  door  opened  slowly, 
1  Dr.  Byles  entered  the  house  with  an  imposing  solemnity  of  manner.  He 
«  dressed  in  his  ample  flowing  robes  and  bands,  under  a  f\ill  bush  wig  that 
Ibeen  recently  powdered,  surmounted  by  a  large  three-cornered  hat.  He 
Iked  from  the  door  to  the  pulpit  with  a  long  and  measured  tread,  ascended 
I  stairs,  hung  his  hat  upon  the  peg,  and  seated  himself.  After  a  few  moments, 
tamed  with  a  portentous  air  towards  the  gallery  where  his  accusers  sat,  and 
d, — "  If  ye  have  aught  to  communicate,  say  on." 

Fhen  arose  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  a  man  of  diminutive  stature  and 
ble  voice;  and,  having  unfolded  a  manuscript,  commenced  reading — **The 
ireh  of  Christ  in  Hollis  street" — '*  Louder,"  said  the  Dr.  in  his  deep  toned, 
lorous  voice.  The  deacon  raised  his  voice  and  began  again — '*  The  church  of 
rist  in  Hollis  street" — "  Louder,"  said  the  Dr.,  in  a  higher  key.  The  little 
A  in  the  gallery  exerted  himself  to  throw  out  his  voice  with  more  force,  and 
A  the  third  time  the  same  words.  *'  Louder,"  shouted  the  Dr.,  *'  Louder,  I 
f ."  At  this  the  deacon  strained  himself  to  the  utmost ;  and  trembling  with 
I  effort  and  with  dread  of  the  angry  man  who  sat  before  him,  proceeded  to 
id  specifications  of  unministcrial  and  otherwise  improper  conduct  alleged  by 
I  church  against  their  pastor.  When  the  third  or  fourth  had  been  read,  Dr. 
les  rose  and  shouted  out  upon  the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice, — '*  'Tis  false; 
ifUse;  'tis  false;  and  the  church  of  Christ  in  Hollis  street  knows  that  'tis 
BO."  At  the  same  moment,  seizing  his  hat,  he  planted  it  upon  his  head, 
wended  hastily  from  the  pulpit,  and  walked  out  of  the  church  never  to  enter 
igain;  leaving  the  deacon  and  the  members  to  manage  the  matter  in  their  own 
J  and  their  own  time. 

L  will  add  two  or  three  other  anecdotes  concerning  Dr.  Byles,  which  I  remcm- 
r  to  have  heard  from  my  father,  of  which  Mr.  Tudor  has  made  no  record. 
9oon  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  that  first  came  to  Boston,  Dr. 
les  was  riding  by  the  common  on  which  they  were  encamped.  '*  So,  so," 
d  he  to  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  *'  I  perceive  the  American  griev- 
ses  are  rc-ddressed."  **  Ah,"  replied  his  companion,  **  that  won't  do,  Dr., 
u  have  a  double  d  there."  **  Well,"  cried  the  Dr.,  **  I  have  a  right  to  the 
Bble  Z>,  and  have  had  this  ten  years." 

fou  may  remember  the  lower  tier  of  the  windows  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston 
I  but  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  upper  tier.  The  church  was  erected  at  a 
le  when  the  prejudices  against  Episcopalians  were  very  bitter,  and  the  stylo 
the  building  was  not  a  little  ridiculed.  Dr.  Byles  was  passing  by  one  dity 
bh  a  friend — **Uo,"  cried  the  Dr.,  pointing  to  the  low  windows,  "I  had 
ird  that  the  English  Church  was  furnished  with  canons;  but  I  did  not  know 
*ore  that  it  also  had  port  holes." 

Joseph  Green,  Esq.  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Byles,  and  a  rival  both  in  wit 
1  poetry.  I  have,  in  a  manuscript  volume  written  by  my  father,  several  of  Mr. 
«en's  effusions,  some  of  which  are  pretty  good.  It  used  to  be  said  of  Dr. 
'les  that,  if  he  dared  to  cross  the  ocean,  he  would  become  an  Episcopalian. 
Ill  taunt  Green  sometimes  would  throw  at  him.    On  one  occasion,  Dr.  Byles 
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ventured  to  go  by  packet  from  Boston  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  retamed  modi 
delighted  with  his  adventure,  and  poured  out  his  emotions  in  a  ''  Hymn  to  be 
sung  at  sea."  It  was  by  no  means  without  poetic  and  devotional  merit.  Bot 
Joseph  Green  seized  upon  it  as  a  subject  for  satire,  and  wrote  a  parody,  excel- 
lent  of  its  kind,  which  greatly  provoked  Dr.  Byles,  and  called  out  a  parody  of 
the  parody.  My  father  used  to  rep^t  all  three  of  these  poetic  efftiflions;  bot  I 
fear  they  are  now  lost. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  J.  MAT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

Tbot,  March  U,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Since  I  received  your  letter,  asking  for  something  by  which  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  my  witty  predecessor,  Dr.  Byles,  I  have  fallen,  in  my 
newspaper  reading,  upon  the  enclosed  anecdotes,*  which,  supposing  that  the/ 
would  be  quite  in  your  line,  I  put  out  and  herewith  enclose  to  you. 

One  of  the  witticisms  which  has  come  down  to  this  generation  from  the  Dr., 
was  connected  with  the  very  "guard"  of  which  the  accompanying  scnp 
speaks.  While  that  guard  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Dr.'s  house,  some  visitor 
asked  him  what  that  was  standing  out  there  so  patiently, — "0,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "  that^g  en  observe-a-tory.** 

During  the  trial  to  which  the  enclosed  refers,  one  of  his  parishioners  whose 
Christian  name  was  Eben,  but  who  was  familiarly  called  JEbby,  and  who  withal 
was  not  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  was  ^ving  in  his  testi- 
mony; and,  not  speaking  very  audibly,  the  party  on  trial,  putting  up  his  hand 
back  of  his  ear,  and  leaning  forward  as  if  a  little  deaf,  asked  with,  great  gravity > 
"  What  does  that  Ebhy-dunce  (evidence)  say  ?" 

The  first  President  Adams  gave  me,  one  day  that  I  was  dining  with  him,  one 
of  the  old  Dr.'s  pastoral  salutations,   which  I  will  give  you  and  close.     CidlinS 
upon  one  of  his  parish,  who  was  suffering  from  small  pox,  but  able  to  sit  up  '^ 
his  bed,  the  good  Dr.,  as  he  entered  the  chamber,  gave  him,   in  Latin,    tb^ 
salutation,    **  Peace  be  with  you;"  but  giving  the  first  vowel   the  sound  o^ 
the  broad  English  a  as  in  hall,  and  the  second  vowel  the  continental  sound,  ^ 
the  great  comfort  of  the  patient,  made  it,  "  pox  take  *em," — (pax  te  cum.) 

Well,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  that  will  do.     Peace  be  with  you,  and  beliere  m^^ 

Your  friend  and  fellow  servant, 

JOHN  PIERPONT. 

*  The  same  given  by  Tudor. 


JONATHAir  TODD.  ggg 


JONATHAN  TODD  * 

1733—1791. 

Jonathan  Todd  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Morrison)  Todd, 
And  was  bom  in  Now  Haven,  March  20,  1718.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1732.  Ho  commenced  preaching  after  studying  Theology  a  few 
months,  and  in  May,  1733,  was  invited  to  preach  with  reference  to  a  settle- 
ment, at  East  Guilford,  Conn.  On  the  27th  of  August,  he  received  a  call  to 
settle  there ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  September,  gave  an  affirmative  answer.  He 
was  ordained  on  the  24th  of  October  following, — the  ordination  sermon 
heaxkg  preached  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Noyes  of  Now  Haven.  The  church  and 
aooiety  of  which  he  took  charge,  had  then  been  vacant  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Re^  John  Hart. 

The  years  1750  and  1751  formed  a  melancnoly  period  in  Mr.  Todd's  min- 
'istry,  on  account  of  a  distressing  pestilence  that  prevailed  among  his  pedple, 
and  swept  away  a  large  number  of  his  most  substantial  friends  and  support- 
ers. The  burden  of  labour  and  affliction  that  rested  upon  him  during  this 
period,  he  endured  with  exemplary  patience  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Todd  had  an  important  part  in  the  famous  controversy  that  took 
place  in  1758,  relative  to  the  ordination  of  the  Bev.  James  Dana  at  Wal- 
lingford.  Not  only  was  he  a  member  of  the  council  that  ordained  him,  but 
he  subsequently  published,  in  a  large  pamphlet,  a  **  Narrative  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  '*  in  reference  to  it ;  and  afterwards,  a  *'  Defence*'  of  his  **  Narrative" 
in  reply  to  '*  Serious  Remarks  "  which  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Bev. 
Bdward  Eells.t  These  pamphlets  are  able,  and  spirited,  and  exhibit  great 
leal  for  the  perfect  independence  of  the  churches. 

Mr.  Todd  continued  his  labours,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  last  year 
of  liis  life.  He  outlived  all  in  his  parish  who  were  heads  of  families  when 
he  was  ordained  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  held  the  sacred  office 
longer  than  any  other  person  then  living  in  the  State.  He  exhibited  great 
tranquillity  during  his  decline,  and  was  found  waiting  in  joyful  hope  for  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  He  died  at  East  Guilford,  February  24,  1791,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  ministry. 
Hia  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Amos  Fowler  t  of  Guilford  ; 
andt  on  the  two  succeeding  Sabbaths,  sermons  having  reference  to  his  death, 
were  preached  by  the  Bev.  John  Devotion  of  Saybrook,  and  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Dana  of  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Todd  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Couch  of  Fair- 
field, Conn.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1783,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.     They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Todd  published  a  Sermon  entitled  **  Young  people  warned,"  1740 ; 
Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  1749  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Bev. 

•  Fowler's  Fan.  Serm. — Elliott*8  New  Year's  Serm. — MSS.  from  collateral  relatives. 

t  Edward  Eells  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells  of  Scituate,  Mass. ;  was  pnduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1733;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  0, 
1738;  and  died  Oct.  12,  1776,  aged  sixty-four.  He  published  the  Connecticut  Election  Ser- 
mon, 1767,  and  a  pamphlet  or  two  in  connection  with  the  famous  Wallingford  oontroverrv. 

t  Amos  Fowler  was  a  native  of  Guilford;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1763;  wu 
ordained  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles  of  the  First  church  in  Guilford,  June 
3, 1768;  and  died  Feb.  10, 1800,  aged  seventy-two.  Besides  the  Sermon  at  Mr.  Todd'f  Amo- 
ral, he  published  one  at  the  ordination  of  Timothy  Stone,  1767. 
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Nathaniel  Ghaunoy,  1756 ;  Narrative  of  the  Proeeedingf  of  the  ehurA  in 
Wallingford,  1759  ;  Beply  to  Eelb'  Bemarks  on  the  above,  1760 ;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Buggies,  1770 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Timothy  Hill,  1781 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Amanda  Bed- 
field,  1783. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  DAVID  D.  FIELD,  D.  D. 

SrocKBmnMia,  October  8, 1851. 

Dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  conoeming  whom  you  ask  for  my  roiuniaoenees, 
was  the  minister  of  my  native  parish  at  the  time  of  my  birth.  He  bapCiaed  me 
in  infimcy,  and  catechised  me  in  childhood;  and  though  he  died  before  I  reached 
mature  years,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  appearance,  and  I  believe  a  tol- 
erably correct  impression  of  his  character.  I  may  add,  that  there  was  a  wnon 
than  common  intimacy  between  him  and  my  father's  fiunily,  in  oonsequoMS  of 
his  being  related  to  my  mother. 

I  remember  him  only  as  an  ol#man;  but  he  retained  his  faculties  to  an  UBOOia- 
mon  degree,  and  his  frame  was  very  little  bowed  by  age.  He  was  of  a  meie 
than  commonly  spare  habit,  had  a  dark  hazel,  but  bright,  eye,  and  a  countenance 
by  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence,  but  yet  specially  nutrked  by  benignant  and 
generous  feeling.  He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  was  pronoonoed 
by  President  Stiles,  than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  could  hardly  be  fbnnd, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists  of  his  day.  Nor  were  his  literary 
acquisitions  confined  to  the  languages  merdy — in  history  and  other  kindled 
branches,  few  clergymen  of  Connecticut  probably  could  compare  with  him.  Aa 
a  preacher,  he  held  a  highly  respectable  standing  among  his  brethren;  though  I 
think,  if  there  was  any  prominent  fkult  in  his  sermons,  it  was  a  lack  of  direct- 
ness. This  remark,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  be  sustained  by  an  examination  of  his 
printed  discourses,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  still  extant;  and 
yet  these  discourses  cannot  be  read  by  pious  and  earnest  persons,  without  profit. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  stricter  school  of  Galvinists,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  properly  speaking,  he  was  a  Galvinist.  Efe  was  involved  in  the  fiunons 
Wallingford  controversy  respecting  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Dana,  and  by  the  part 
Which  he  took  in  it,  rendered  himself  somewhat  obnoxious  to  some  of  his  Calvin- 
istic  brethren;  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  misgivings,  in  the  review,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  course  which  he  adopted.  He  evidently  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  religion,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  one  of  the  deacons 
of  the  church, — a  correct  and  godly  man,  speak  of  the  great  joy  which  Mr. 
Todd  manifested,  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  and  some 
others  were  the  subjects  of  serious  impressions.  He  exhibited  great  loveliness  in 
his  private  intercourse,  and  was,  I  believe,  very  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  sagacity.  He  was 
extensively  known,  and  highly  respected,  as  one  of  the  leading  clergymen  in  the 
fitate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  D.  FIELD. 


ROBERT  BRECK,  2d.  3^5 


ROBERT  BRECK,  2d  * 

1733—1784. 

Robert  Breok  was  a  son  of  the  Bey.  Robert  Breck  of  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  and  was  bom  July  25,  1713.     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1730,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.     He  is  supposed  to  have  stud- 
ied Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father.     We  hear  of  him  as  a  preach- 
er, first,  about  the  close  of  1733  or  the  beginning  of  1734,  at  Scotland,  a 
parish  of  Windham,  Conn.,  where  he  seems  to  have  supplied  the  pulpit  a 
considerable  time.     In  May,  1734,  about  six  months  after  the  death  of  their 
former  pastor, — the  Rev.  Daniel  Brewer, t —  the  first  parish  in  Springfield 
applied  to  Mr.  Breck  to  preach  with  reference  to  settlement.     Shortly  after 
he  commenced  his  labours  among  them,  reports  unfavourable  to  his  character, 
particularly  his  orthodoxy,  reached  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers ; 
and,  upon  makingtinquiry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  (afterwards  President)  Clap, 
then  of  Windham, — who  was  referred  to  as  authority  in  the  case,  they 
feceiTed  such  confirmation  of  the  reports  as  led  them  to  believe  that  they 
eoold  not  conscientiously  advise  the  people  of  Springfield  to  choose  him  for 
their  pastor ;  and,  if  they  should,  that  they  could  not  assist  in  ordaining 
him.     Their  scruples  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Breck  by  one  or  more  of 
their  number ;  and  they  were  not  unknown  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  parish ; 
neTertheless,  on  the  15th  of  August  following,  the  parish  proceeded  to  give 
him  a  call.     He  was  not,  however,   satisfied  with  their  proposals ;  and,  as 
they  were  not  disposed  to  amend  them  in  accommodation  to  his  wishes,  the 
treaty,  for  that  time,  was  closed,  and  Mr.  Breck  left  them.     Some  individ- 
aals  in  the  parish,  apprehending  that  an  undue  influence  adverse  to  Mr. 
Breck,  had  been  exerted  by  the  neighbouring  ministers,  moved  in  favour  of 
repeating  the  call  to  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1735,  the 
call  was  actually  renewed,  though  the  terms  of  it  seem  to  have  remained  the 
same.     He  then  gave  an  affirmative  answer,  and  was  ordained  July  26, 
1786,  being  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.     The  greater  part  of  the 
Hampshire  Association  earnestly  opposed  the  ordination,  on  the  ground  not 
only  of  laxness  in  religious  doctrine,  but  of  alleged  improprieties  of  con- 
duct ;  while  a  portion  of  the  church  and  society  remonstrated  against  it  as 
an    irregular  and   unchristian   procedure.     So  great   was   the    opposition 
among  both  the  ministers  and  the  people,  that  the  council,  when  they  first 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  him,  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed ; 
and  the  ordination  was  actually  put  off ;  and,  even  during  the  time  of  their 
first  session,  he  was  arrested  by  a  civil  ofiicer,  and  carried  to  Connecticut 
**to  answer  to  such  things  as  should  be  objected  to  him."     The  clergymen 
who  composed  the  council  that  finally  ordained  him,  were  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
William   Cooper,   William  Welsteed,  and  Samuel  Mather,  of  Boston,  the 

•  Lathrop's  Fun.  Scrni. — Osgood's  Hist.  Disc. — Verbal  commuDication  from  Dr.  Laihrop. 

t  Daniel  Brkwer  was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  and  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Brewer,  who  is  odd 
to  hare  been  born  in  England.  lie  wns  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1687;  wa«  ordained 
pastor  of  the  chuK'h  in  .Springfield,  May  16,  1694;  and  died  Nov.  5,  1733,  in  the  lixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Ho  published  a  Sermon  entitled  'MJod'S  help  to  be  sought  in  time  of  war 
mth  a  due  seni>e  of  the  vanity  of  what  help  roan  can  afford,*'  1724. 
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Eev.  WUliam  Cooke  of  Sudbury,*  the  Rev.  WiUiam  WiUiamst  of  Hatfield, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncy  of  Hadlcy,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Devotion  of  Suffield, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Randt  of  Sunderland.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  was  published. 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  charges  of  heterodoxy  that  were  made 
agidnst  Mr.  Breck, — such  as  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  of 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice,  or  of  faith  in  Christ  in  order  to 
salvation,  with  the  creed  which  he  presented  to  the  ordaining  council ;  and 
perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
oreed  his  own  previous  admissions,  or  his  subsequent  acknowledged  views. 

The  controversy  above  referred  to  was  the  occasion  of  three  very  spirited 
pamphlets ;  two  by  the  Association  of  the  county,  and  one  by  the  ordaining 
oounoil ;  and  these  pamphlets  contain  nearly  every  thing  that  is  now  known 
i^on  the  subject.     That  Mr.  Breck,  previous  to  his  ordination,  acted  with 
great  indiscretion,  and  was  chargeable  with  something  that  had  at  least  the 
appearance  of  unworthy  tergiversation,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  his  own 
statements  ;  but,  from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  he  evinced  the  most  pru- 
dent and  conciliatory  spirit,  taking  care  to  show  special  kindness  to  those 
who,  he  knew,  were  most  opposed  to  him  ;  and,  by  this  means,  he  succeed- 
ed not  only  in  uniting  the  parish  under  his  ministrations,  but  in  securing  the 
good  will  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Association.    I 
heard  Dr.  Lathrop,  who  knew  him  well,  and  studied  theology  under  him, 
say  that,  for  some  time  after  his  settlement, — if  he  wished  a  favour  from 
any  of  his  parishioners,  he  was  sure  to  ask  it  of  some  one  of  his  opponents  ; 
that  the  request  always  excited  astonishment,  and  that  the  individual  applied 
to  would  say, — **  Why  I  thought  he  knew  that  I  was  not  friendly  to  him — 
well  if  he  does  not  know  it,  he  shall  not," — and  henceforth  was  found  in  the 
number  of  his  friends.     It  was  by  the  practice  of  such  ingenious  devices, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  he  disarmed  hostility,  and  rendered  himself  exceed- 
ingly popular  throughout  the  whole  community.     He  did  not  hesitate,  in 
later  years,  to  speak  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  course  in  terms  of  strong 
disapprobation.     He  had  through  life  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  an 
Arminian.     Jonathan  Edwards  and  he  belonged  to  the  same  Association ; 
and  sometimes  shot  barbed  arrows  at  each  other. 

Mr.  Breck  was  married,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1736,  to  Eunice,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brewer,  his  predecessor  in  the  ministry.  They  had 
four  children.     After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Breck,  he  was  married,  November 

*  William  Cook K  was  a  native  of  Iladley,  Mass.;  was  gradaated  at  Harvard  Colle^  in 
1716;  was  ordained  at  Sudbury,  March  20,  1723;  and  died  Nor.  12,  1760,  aged  sixtj-four.  Ha 
paUiwed  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elislia  Marsh ;  [who  was  bom  in  U^iley ;  was  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  Colicee  in  1738;  was  ordained  at  Westminster,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1742;  was  dit- 
miaed  in  1757 ;  and  died  in  1784.]  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  SMnael  Baldwin,  [who  wu 
bom  in  Sudbury;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Colle^  in  1752;  was  ordained  at  Haxkover,  Deo. 
1,  175C;  and  died  in  17Si.     Ho  published  the  Anniversary  Sermon  at  Plymouth,  1775.] 

t  Invited,  but  did  not  attend. 

X  William  Rand  was  a  native  of  Charlcstown ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1721 ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sunderland,  Mass.,  May  20, 1724;  was  dismissed  in  1745;  was 
installed  at  Kingston  in  1746;  and  died  in  1779,  aged  seventy-nine.  He  published  a  Sennon 
at  the  ordination  of  David  Parsons  at  Hadley,  1739 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Abraham 
Hill;  [wlio  was  bom  at  Cambridge;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737:  was  ordained 
at  Shntesbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1742;  wa»  dismissed  Feb.  27,  1778;  and  died  atOxford>  June  8, 
1788,  aged  sixty-nine.]  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Abraham  Williams;  [who  was  bom  at 
Mariborough,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744;  was  ordained  at  Sandwich 
June  14,  1749;  and  died  August,  1784,  aged  fifty -eight.  He  published  the  Election  Sermon, 
1762.]    Massachusetts  Convention  Sermon,  1757. 
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16,  1773,  to  Helena,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,*  of  Hartford.  Mr. 
Breck  died  of  consumption,  April  23,  \784,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  ministry.  The  Rev.  Joseph  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Lathrop  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  which  was  printed. 

Mr.  6reck*8  publications  are  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Brattle  street 
church,  Boston,  1748 ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Springfield  on  the  day  which 
completed  a  century  from  the  burning  of  the  town  by  the  Indians,  1775 ; 
a  Sermon  preached  at  Amherst,  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  David  Parsons, 
1781 ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Longmeadow  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Williams,  D.  D.,  1782  ;  a  sermon  preached  at  Amherst  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  David  Parsons,  1782. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Lathrop's  sermon  at  Mr.  Brock's  funeral : — 

''HisintcUoctual  powers  which  were  naturally  superior,  were  brightened  by  his  edu- 
cation, and  enlarged  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  and  books.  As  he 
accustomed  himself  to  a  close  manner  ot'  reasoning  and  thinking,  and  tilled  up  his 
time  with  diligent  application,  so  he  act^uired  a  rich  furniture  of  the  most  useful 
knowledge.  History  was  his  amusement, — Divinity  his  study:  he  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  both,  especially  the  latt«r. 

"  Ilis  natural  disposition  was  remarkably  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining, — sometimes  enlivened  with  a  little 
well-timed  humour,  but  always  consistent  with  the  sobriety  of  the  Christian,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  minister. 

'''He  was  easy  of  access,  given  to  hospitality,  faithful  in  his  iVicndships,  tender  and 
attentive  in  all  domestic  relations,  compassionate  to  the  distressed,  and  a  lover  of 
mankind.    In  a  word,  he  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  an  exemplary  Christian . 

**  As  a  member  of  society,  he  studied  the  things  which  make  for  the  common  peace 
and  happiness.  With  a  just  sense  of  the  necessity  of  subordination  and  good  govern- 
ment, he  abhorred  all  tyranny  in  State  and  usurj^ation  in  Church,  and  was  a  steady 
adrocate  for  true,  rational  liberty  in  both. 

'*In  the  ministerial  orb  he  shone  the  brightest.  He  knew  how  to  move  within  hii 
sphere  and  how  to  fill  his  circle. 

"  His  attendance  on  the  duties  of  his  profession  was  constant ;  his  preparations  for 
the  sanctuary  were  mature;  his  public  prayers  were  deliberate  and  solemn;  his 
sermons  were  filled  with  sentiment;  his  thoughts  pertinent,  naturally  arranged, 
comprised  within  a  narrow  compass,  dressed  in  the  most  proper  language,  and  commu- 
nicated in  the  easiest  manner. 

'*  His  addresses  were  familiar  and  affectionate,  and  his  reproofs  plain  and  pungent, 
and  delivered  with  such  a  happy  mixture  of  boldness  and  tenderness,  that  they,  were 
often  effectual. — never  offensive. 

**  His  religious  sentiments  were  formed  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  servile  attachment  to  sects  or  systems.  His  turn  of  thinking  was  libera],, 
yet  scriptural ;  exalted,  yet  humble. 

"  His  sense  of  human  weakness  and  depravity  led  him  to  admire  the  gracious  provi- 
•lon  of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  his  public  discourses,  he  was  careful  to  represent,  both 
in  its  suitableness  to  relieve  the  guilt  and  imbecility  of  fallen  creatures,  and  in  its 
tondency^to  promote  real  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 

*' The  greatness  and  benevolence  of  his  mind  raised  him  superior  to  that  bigotry 
'Which  has  sometimes  dishonoured  a  Christian  profession.  Steady  in  his  own  principles, 
liC  was  candid  toward  such  as  differed  from  him,  and  disposed  to  charitable  thoughts 
of  such  as  seemed  to  have  the  8i)irit  of  the  Gospel,  though  they  might  err  in  si>ecula- 
t.ton.  If  ever  he  was  severe  against  opinions,  it  was  when  he  apprehended  them  to  be 
«>f  licentious  tendency. 

"  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled  him  to  conduct  with  singular  prudence, 
and  contributed  much  to  his  uncommon  usefulness  in  his  station. 

'*  As  his  judgment  was  highly  valued,  and  his  integrity  unsuspected,  so  he  wasoftA 
consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  was  often  the  happy  instrument  of  preventing  or 
liealing  dangerous  contentions. 

*'  In  him  the  young  minister  and  candidate,  acting  with  becoming  modesty  and  seri- 
onsncss,  was  sure  to  find  a  patron  and  a  friend.  AVhile  he  despised  the  assuming  airs 
«>f  vanity  and  self-confidence,  he  loved  to  encourage  modest  worth. 


*  Edward  Dorr  was  bom  at  Lyme,  Conn.;  was  graduated  at  Yalo  College  in  1742; 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  chnreh  in  Hartford,  April  20,  1748 ;  and  died  Oct.  20,  1772,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.     He  published  the  Conn.  Election  Sermon,  1765. 
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"  As  bo  WM  a  lover  of  munkSod  in  general,  ao  ho  had  a  mott  iMrdeni  ajfcrtfan  Ibr 
the  people  of  hU  own  charge,  and  from  them  experienced  as  warm  a  return. 

''Id  the  beginning  of  the  last  summer,  he  found  his  constitution,  which  wai  nata- 
rally  slender,  sensibly  fkiling.  Though  his  people  and  fHends  flattered  themeltes, 
ther  could  not  flatter  him,  with  the  hope  of  his  recovery.  He  often,  both  in  public 
and  private,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  composure,  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  very  near.  Anxious  fbr  the  welfkre  of  his  people,  he 
protracted  his  public  labours  till  weakness  constraint  him  to  desist :  and  then,  on  a 
small  return  of  strength,  resumed  them  again.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  Uiat  be  might 
not  long  survive  his  usefdlness ;  and  Heaven  was  pleased  to  grant  his  request. 

"  Through  the  course  orhis  lingering  illness,  he  retained  mnchof  hia  natural  cheer* 
ftilnoss,  exercised  the  most  exemplary  patience,  calmly  noticed  every  new  symptoM 
of  approaching  death,  to  which,  when  it  arrived,  he  resigned  himself  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Christian. 

*'  He  spoke  in  humblest  terms  of  himself,  but  professed  an  entire  reliance  on  Divine 
mercy  through  a  Mediator,  knowing  whom  he  had  believed,  and  conscious  that  through 
grace  his  conversation  had  been  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity. 

'*'  The  removal  of  Mr.  Breck  is  a  sensible  loss  to  all  of  the  neighbouring  churches, 
but  especially  to  the  people  to  whom  he  was  immediately  related." 


-•♦■ 


JOHN  SERGEANT  * 

1784—1749. 

John  Sergeant  was  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  year  1710.  A 
wound  in  his  left  hand  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  manual  labour  in 
early  life,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  led  to  seek  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. His  father  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was  educated  by 
his  step-father,  Col.  John  Cooper.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1729,  and  was  Tutor  there  from  1731  to  1735.  It  was  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate  in  College,  that  be  supposed  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
spiritual  renovation,  and  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry. 

In  the  Western  part  of  Massachusetts,  (now  Berkshire  county,)  there  was 
a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Housatonnoc  tribe,  probably  because 
they  lived  upon  a  river  to  which  they  had  given  this  name,  and  which  retains 
it  to  this  day.  The  word  signifies  over  the  mountain.  Of  these  Indians 
the  General  Assembly,  about  the  year  1720,  purchased  two  townships  on 
the  river  above  mentioned,  with  the  reservation  of  two  small  tracts,  the 
one  called  Skatekook^  which  is  now  included  in  Sheffield,  and  the  other 
WTiahktukook^  in  Stockbridge.  At  each  of  these  places,  there  were  a  few 
Indian  familiefl,  when  the  English  commenced  their  settlement  near  them  ; 
and  Kunkapot,  the  principal  person  at  Wnahktukook,  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  an  industrious,  worthy  man,  and  favourably  inclined  towards  Christian- 
ity. The  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  at  Boston,  of  whom  Governor 
Belcher  was  one,  having  had  the»e  circumstances  brought  to  their  notice, 
despatched  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  of  Wcstfield,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Springfield,  (Longmcadow,)  to  confer  with  the  Indians  in  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  a  missionary  among  them  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Governor  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  Kunkapot  the  commission  of  Captain, 
and  upon  Umpackanee^ — another  Indian,  well  disposed  towards  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  principal  person  at  Skatekook,  that  of  LientenaQt.     The  oon- 
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fcranoe  between  the  deputation  and  the  Indians  took  plaoe  in  July,  1784  ; 
Hid  the  refiolt  of  it  was  that  the  Indians  agpreed  to  reoeive  a  minister,  who 
should  teach  them  to  read,  and  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
The  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  being  now  all  removed, 
the  next  thing  was  to  find  a  suitable  person  to  undertake  the  arduoua  work ; 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  was  the  one  selected.     He  cheerfully  consented  to  engage 
in  it ;  and  in  October,  1734,  left  New  .Haven,  and  went  in  company  with 
Mr.  Bull  of  Westfield,  to  explore  the  field  of  his  future  labours.     Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  there,  he  delivered  a  short  discourse  to  the  Indians 
trough  an  interpreter, — an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Ebenezer.     They  listen- 
ed to  him  with  great  attention  ;  and  the  interpreter,  who  had  before  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  now  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  make  an  open  profession  of  his  faith ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  next  day,  he  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Bull  at  the  wigwam  of  the  Lieutenant. 
Thus  the  smiles  of  Heaven  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  mission  in  its  very 
beginning. 

Mr.  Sergeant  persuaded  the  Indians  who  lived  at  Skatekook  and  Wnahk- 
tnkook,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  to  fix  upon  some  inter- 
mediate spot,  where  they  should  live  together  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
assembling  on  the  Sabbath,  and  having  their  children  instructed.  Here  they 
erected  a  building,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  school  house 
and  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  around  it  they  constructed  small  huts  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  families.  This  establishment,  however,  was  only 
tor  the  winter ;  for,  in  the  summer,  they  separated  and  returned  to  their 
little  tracts  of  land,  to  plant  com  and  beans, — the  only  vegetables  which 
they  cultivated.  Their  principal  reliance  for  subsistence  was  upon  hunting. 
Mr.  Sergeant,  in  addition  to  the  difiicultics  which  he  had  to  contend  with, 
arising  from  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  Indians,  had  to  encounter 
opposition  to  his  benevolent  designs  from  a  quarter  where  he  had  not  expected 
it.  The  Dutch  traders  from  the  Hudson  river,  who  had  supplied  the  Indians 
with  rum  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  their  fits  of 
intoxication  to  make  dishonest  bargains  with  them,  saw,  in  the  approach  of 
Christianity,  an  omen  of  evil  to  their  traffic  ;  and  hence  they  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, however,  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Indians  of  the  treacherous 
designs  of  the  traders,  and  thus  effectually  neutralized  their  influence. 

In  December,  agreeably  to  his  promise  when  he  left  New  Haven,  he 
returned  to  the  College,  to  remain  until  Comiuencement  with  the  class  of 
which  he  had  had  the  charge.  He  took  with  him  two  Indian  boys,  the  sons 
of  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant ;  and  left  in  his  school  at  Housatonnoc  Mr. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  of  West  Springfield,  who  rendered  important  service 
in  aid  of  the  mission.  During  his  absence,  he  was,  by  no  means,  unmind- 
ful of  his  Housatonnoc  friends ;  for,  besides  endeavouring  to  enlist  in  their 
behalf  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  some  distinguished  individuals,  he 
addressed  several  letters  to  them,  full  of  expressions  of  Christian  good  will, 
and  of  most  appropriate  instructions  and  counsels. 

In  January,  1735,  deputies  from  the  several  clans  which  constituted  the 
tribe  of  Kivcr  Indians,  met  in  council  at  Housatonnoc,  to  see  whether  they 
would  approve  the  conduct  of  their  Housatonnoc  brethren  in  consenting  to 
be  taught  the  Christian  religion.  As  this  meeting  was  expected  to  be  deci- 
sive of  the  fate  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Williams  of  Longmeadow  and  Mr. 
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Hopkins  of  West  Sprihgfield  made  a  journey  tkither  to  attend  it.  Tktf 
fbnnd  nearly  two  hundred  Indians  tssombled,  and  among  them  Carlmr^  the 
ohief  Sachem  of  the  whole  nation.  Mr.  Williams  preadbed  to  a  most  atta^ 
tive  audience  ;  and,  after  repeated  conferences,  the  proceedings  at  Honsa- 
tonnoc  received  the  approbation  of  the  council.  They  desired  Mr.  Wood* 
bridge  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Ib'exgeaiit 
should  return. 

In  May  Mr.  Sergeant  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Indians,  and  in  July  left 
New  Haven,  intending  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Honsatonnoe. 
As  he  found  some  of  the  Indians  desirous  of  being  baptised,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  ordained  in  order  that  he  might  administer  that  rite. 
Accordingly,  his  ordination  took  place  in  August  following,  at  Deerfield,  tutder 
circumstances  of  great  interest.  It  was  by  direction  of  Qovemor  Beleber, 
who  was  present  with  a  large  Committee  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Sep* 
resentatives,  who  were  at  that  time  at  Deerfield,  holding  a  treaty  with  several 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge  preadbed 
the  sermon,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  says  that  ''many  of  the  Indians  were 
grave  spectators  of  the  solemnity,  and  the  Honsatonnoe  Indians  sat  by 
themselves,  and  attended  throughout  the  whole  service;  and  were  mndi 
pleased  to  see  one  whom  they  had  such  a  love  for,  so  solemnly  separated  to 
the  service  of  their  souls." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Sergeant  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  he  baptised 
the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  with  their  families,  having  first  explained  to 
them  at  large  the  nature  of  the  rite,  and  "  discoursed  upon  all  the  more 
important  points  of  belief  and  practice  in  the  Christian  religion."  His 
audience  on  the  Sabbath  gradually  increased,  and  in  a  few  months  afier  his 
ordination  he  had  baptized  about  forty  persons, — adults  and  children,  and 
about  an  equal  number  had  been  gathered  into  the  school.  About  this  time, 
he  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  letters  from  Governor  Belcher,  Dr.  Col- 
man,  and  Mr.  Appleton,  expressing  the  warmest  sympathy  in  his  enterprise^ 
and  the  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  Honsatonnoe  Indians  living  on  two  di£ferent  tracts  of  land, — several 
miles  from  each  other,  the  General  Court,  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Belcher,  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  1786  all  the  land  which  they  owned  at 
Skatekook,  and  in  return  granted  them  a  township  six  miles  square,  whidi 
Lb  now  called  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  were  each 
made  proprietors  of  one-sixtieth  part ;  and  four  English  families,  carefully 
selected,  were  to  be  admitted,  partly  as  company  for  the  solitary  missiona- 
ries, and  partly  to  aid  them  in  their  benevolent  work. 

Before  this  arrangement  took  effect,  however,  the  Indians  went  into  the 
woods  for  several  weeks,  to  make  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple ;  and  Mr. 
Sergeant,  unwilling  that  they  should  remain  so  long  without  instruction, 
accompanied  them.  He  prayed  with  them  morning  and  evening  in  their 
own  language,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  day  time  he  taught 
the  children  to  read,  and  in  the  evening  taught  the  adults  to  sing.  While 
he  was  in  the  woods,  the  snow  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep ;  and  his 
only  bed  consisted  of  a  deer  skin  spread  upon  some  spruce  boughs,  with  two 
or  three  blankets. 

The  Indians  having  become  settled  in  one  village  at  Stockbridge  in  1737, 
Mr.  Sergeant  found  that   his  facilities  for  instructing  them  were  greatly 
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inereMed.  He  had  now  become  well  acquainted  with  their  language,  and 
tenslated  into  it  seyeral  prayers  and  Dr.  Watts'  first  Catechism  for  the  use 
of- children.  By  request  of  some  Indians  living  at  Kaunaumeek,  eigh- 
teen miles  northwest  from  Housatonnoc,  he  visited  them  and  preached  to 
them  in  their  own  language  ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  among  them  a  few  years  afterwards  by  David  Brainerd. 

From  thb  time  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sergeant  continued  to  labour 
at  Housatonnoc, — though  his  views  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  small 
teibe  with  which  ho  was  more  immediately  connected.  He  was  earnestly 
desirous  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  might  be  extended  to  the  larger 
tribes,  who  were  still  in  darkness.  He  preached  occasionally  to  a  number 
of  Indians  who  inhabited  an  island  in  the  Hudson  river ;  and  even  visited 
the  Shawanoos,  who  lived  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  on  the 
Sosquehknnah. 

Mr.  Sergeant  at  length  became  convinced  that  there  was  little  to  be  hoped 
from  missionary  efforts,  in  the  way  of  securing  to  the  Gospel  its  legitimate 
spiritual  influence,  until  the  Indians  should  become  in  some  degree  civilized, 
and  should  be  persuaded  to  exchange  their  own  barbarous  language  for  the 
English.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  school  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children, — designed  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in  their 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  He  proposed  that  a  number  of  children  and 
)roiith,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  among  them  some  from  other 
tribes,  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  two  masters, — one  to  have  the 
oversight  of  them  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  other  in  the  hours  of 
itudy  ;  that  their  time  should  be  so  divided  between  labour  and  study,  that 
lo  part  of  it  should  be  lost  in  idleness ;  that  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
ihould  be  given  them  to  cultivate ;  that  they  should  be  accustomed  to  obedi- 
mce  and  restraint ;  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  received  into  the 
lohool,  and  should  be  trained  to  the  duties  of  domestic  life  ;  and,  at  the 
Hune  time,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge, 
uid  bring  them  under  the  influence,  of  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
Phis  plan,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  enabled,  by  great  exertion,  to  carry  into  effect, 
i  short  time  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Sergeant  received  an  annual  salary  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
fiTe  dollars  from  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  at  Boston,  which, 
however,  was  a  very  inadequate  support  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
Gkneral  Court,  besides  building  a  school  house  and  a  house  for  public  worship, 
made  him  a  small  grant,  and  the  rest  was  made  up  by  individual  donations. 
Among  the  most  prominent  benefactors  to  the  mission,  were  Isaac  Hollis, 
Samuel  Holdcn  and  Madam  Holden,  and  Dr.  Watts,  in  England,  and 
Governor  Belcher  and  Dr.  Colman  in  this  country. 

The  success  which  attended  Mr.  Sergeant's  benevolent  labours, — though 
not  all  that  he  could  have  desired,  was  still  considerable.  When  he  went 
(0  Housatonnoc  in  1734,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  living  there  did  not 
amount  to  fifty — when  he  died,  in  1749,  the  number  had  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  eighteen.  Of  these  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  had  been  baptized, 
and  forty-two  were  communicants — eighteen  males  and  twenty-four  females. 
The  wives  of  both  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  died  rejoicing  in  the  Christian 
hope ;  and  several  others,  while  Mr.  S.  was  living,  left  their  dying  testimony 
to  the  all-sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel. 
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At  length,  the  time  of  Us  own  departore  armed..  Duiag  Ua  laaittMai 
wUoh  aeema  to  haTe  been  a  gradual  deolme,  he  Yiaited  the  ladiaiWr '••Al 
was  able,  eDibrcing  the  instractions  he  had  given  them,  and  chatgiBg  theki 
to  live  agreeably  to  the  Gospel,  as  they  would  meet  him  at  last  in  peaee ; 
and  it  was  a  striking  testimony  of  their  affeetion  for  him,  that  thej  met  of 
their  own  accord,  to  pray  that  he  might  be  spared  to  them.  A  short  time 
before  he  expired,  he  was  asked  whether  the  grave  had  any  terrors  for  him ; 
and  his  reply  was — ''Death  is  no  surprise  to  me.  My  aeqnaintanoe  with 
the  blessed  world  to  which  I  hope  I  am  now  hastening,  thron^^  the  mmy 
of  God  in  Christ,  is  not  now  to  commence.  I  can  trust  EGmin  whom  I  have 
believed  and  long  ago  placed  my  everlasting  dependence  upon."  On  being 
reminded  that  his  work  was  weU  done, — *^  I  can  call  mysdf,"  he  answered.. 
'*  a  most  unprofitable  servant,  and  say,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  finiier.'  '* 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  1749,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  account  given  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  character,  by  his  intimate  fnend, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  West  Springfield,  is  thus  condensed  hy  % 
writer  in  the  Panoplist : — 

"Mr  Sergeant  has  left  an  example,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  worthy  of  imftatioii. 
He  was  frcquont  in  the  duty  of  secret  prayer.  Morning  and  evening  he  wonUppsd 
Qod  in  bis  family,  reading  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Seripturea,  aod 
making  such  observations  upon  it  as  he  thought  would  be  usefUl.  Ho  preached  finir 
sermons  every  Lord's  day, — two  to  the  English,  and  two  to  the  Indians,  and  la  tin 
sammer  season,  usually  spent  an  hour  with  the  latter,  after  the  common  services, 
instructing,  and  warning,  and  exhorting  them  in  the  most  familiar  manner.  Besidef 
this,  during  the  week  he  kept  his  eye  upon  them,  and  continually  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  his  mission.  He  was  very  careful  in  the  improvement  of  his  tuiie. 
He  translated  into  the  Indian  language  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  coa- 
tain  an  account  of  the  creation,  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  of  the  calling  oc 
Abraham,  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  patriarchs  and  children  of  Israel,  and  those 
which  relate  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting 
the  Revelation.  This  was  a  work  which  cost  him  much  labour,  and  the  reading  of  it 
to  the  Indians,  as  their  langaa^  abounded  in  gutturals,  was  extremely  fktiguing. 

"Mr.  Sergeant  was  just,  kmd,  and  benevolent;  compassionate  to  the  afflicted, 
liberal  to  the  poor,  friendly  to  his  enemies,  and  anxious  to  save  thq  sinner  fW>m  death. 
He  was  careful  not  to  speak  evil  of  any  one.  No  envious  or  unkind  word  fell  fromhii 
lips,  and  no  resentment  was  excited  by  the  injuries  ho  received.  His  cheerfiilness  did 
not  degenerate  into  merriment,  nor  his  seriousness  into  melancholy;  but  he  seemed 
always  to  have  the  quiet  possession  of  himself." 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  married  on  the  16th  of  August,  1739,  to  Abigul, 
daughter  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams  of  Stockbridge,  and  half-sister  of  OoL 
Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College.  She  was  a  lady  of 
fine  talents  and  acquirements,  and  an  elevated  Christian  character,  and 
corresponded  extensively  with  persons  eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Sergeant  left  three  children ; — a 
daughter  who  was  married  to  Col.  Mark  Hopkins  of  Great  Harrington ;  i^ 
son  ErdstuSy  who  was  the  first  physician  who  established  himself  in  Stock- 
bridge  ;  and  a  son  Jokuy  who  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians. 
Mrs.  Sergeant  was  married  in  1752  to  General  Joseph  Dwight,  and  died 
February  15,  1791,  leaving  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, — the  latter 
of  whom  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Sergeant,  Jr.,  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  Other's  death. 
He  was  educated  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and,  though  without  College  honours, 
was  judged  qualified,  after  having  studied  Theology  for  some  time  under  Dr. 
West  of  Stockbridge,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1775,  the  care  of  the  Indian 
part  of  the  Stockbridge  congregation  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  from  that 
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ne  he  received  the  salary  of  the  missionary,  which  was  then  sent  from 
Kytland.  Daring  the  Revolution  it  was  discontinued  ;  but  the  arrears  were 
.bsequently  paid.  At  a  later  date  the  station  was  partly  supported  by  the 
Assachusetts  Missionary  Society. 

"When  the  Indians  migrated  to  New  Stockbridge,  Mr.  Sergeant,  with  his 
mily,  remained  behind  ;  but  in  1786,  he  visited  them  at  their  new  residence, 
bending  to  remain  with  them  as  their  pastor,  and  leave  his  family  at  Old 
ockbridgc.  Sampson  Occum,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  among  them, 
d  a  portion  of  them  wished  to  retain  him  as  their  pastor,  while  another 
rtion  preferred  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Sergeant.  The  result  was  the 
rmation  of  two  churches,  to  one  of  which  Mr.  Occum  ministered  until  his 
ath.     Mr.  Sergeant  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1788,  with  a  view 

his  mission  at  New  Stockbridge ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Occum,  a 
an  of  union  was  formed  between  the  two  churches. 
S'or  some  time,  Mr.  Sergeant  kept  his  family  in  Massachusetts  and  spent 
part  of  the  time  with  them, — an  Indian  woman  keeping  house  for  him  at 
ew  Stockbridge ;  but  when  his  daughters  were  old  enough  to  take  charge 

his  family  concerns  among  the  Indians,  two  of  them  in  turn  spent  a  year 
ith  him,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  hb  people.  By  the  charity  of  some 
aatern  friends,  together  with  contributions  made  by  the  Indians,  he  was 
tablbd  to  erect  a  framed  building  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family.  A 
ission  church  was  built,  chiefly  by  the  Missionary  Society, — a  neat  build- 
g,  handsomely  fitted  up  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  hundred 
(raons. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  successful  in  teaching  the  Indians  the  art  of  singing : 
id  there  were  not  wanting  instances  .of  hopeful  conversion  among  them. 
at  the  grand  obstacle  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  efforts  for  their 
iprovemcnt  was  their  unquenchable  thirst  for  rum.  One  of  his  daughters 
•tablished  a  Female  Temperance  Society. 

This  worthy  missionary  died  after  a  protracted  decline,  on  the  7th  of 
iptember,  1824.  He  laboured  with  the  Indians  as  long  as  his  strength 
ould  permit ;  and  when  he  was  compelled  to  close  his  labours  in  the  pulpit, 
iej  said  that  '-they  felt  as  if  their  sun  was  setting,  and  they  did  not 
aow  but  darkness  would  succeed." 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  slight  in  his  figure  and  of  about  the  medium  height ;  had 
Iftck  eyes,  and  a  Eoman  nose,  and  was  more  than  commonly  winning  in  his 
Idress.  I  have  conversed  with  several  Indians  who  were  once  under  his 
ftstoral  care,  and  they  concur  in  representing  him  as  a  kind  friend,  an 
Kemplary  Christian,  and  a  faithful  minister. 

Pomeroy  Jones^  Esq,,  of  Lairdsville,  N.  Y.,  writes  me  thus  concerning 
Ir.  Sergeant: — 

"Sixty  years  since  I  knew  Mr.  Sergeant,  who,  about  that  time,  used  frequently 
J  call  at  my  father's,  and  I  knew  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  My  boy- 
ood  recollections  do  not  extend  beyond  his  three-cornered  hat  and  his  somewhat 
ignified  carriage,  and  after  he  removed  to  Stockbridge  I  but  occasionally  saw 
im.  Ho  was  gentlemanly,  polite,  and  courteous.  A  friend,  who  knew  him  well 
I  his  boyhood,  writes  me — *  The  anecdotes  I  have  heard  told  of  him,  do  not 
idicate  much  worldly  wisdom ;  but  his  influence  upon  the  Indians  must  hare 
een  good.'  His  services  for  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  in  the  Indian 
wguage,  so  that  none  that  I  have  inquired  of  can  give  any  of  his  characteristics 
8  a  preacher.  In  my  early  life  I  attended  a  conference  meeting  in  which  betook 
.  leading  part.     Many  years  have  not  effaced  the  impression  that  he  wis  a  mau 
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of  piety,  and  liberal  in  his  interooorae  with  other  dMHnauifttwMi 
Before  there  wm  an  ordained  preacher  in  the  town  of  WeBteoffilaad»  ho 
iasod  the  first  wedding  in  town." 


■<••- 


BENJAMIN  POMEROT,  D.  D  • 

17S5— 1784. 

Benjamin  Pomerot,  the  son  of  Joseph  Pomeroy,  was  bom  at  Suffieli, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1704.  His  ancestors  emigrated  at  an  early  period  in  tiie 
history  of  the  country,  from  Great  Britain,  and  settled  in  Wind8or»€i 
Connecticut  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  on  which  he  was  bom.  The 
family  are  said  to  have  been  highly  respectable  for  several  generations. 

He  evinced  an  uncommon  desire  and  capacity  for  intellectual  impro^ 
ment,  while  he  was  yet  a  mere  child.  He  entered  Yale  College  somewhii 
late  in  life,  but  was  distinguished  for  his  scholarship,  and  was  graduated  ib 
1733,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class.  He  and  Eleaaer  Wheelock 
(afterwards  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege,) were  the  first  two  persons  to  receive  the  bounty  of  Dean  Berkeley  ibr 
their  superior  attainments  in  the  classics. 

His  mind  having  received  a  religious  direction  in  early  life,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Theology  for  a  short  time  after  leaving  College, 
and  then  became  a  licensed  preacher.  His  ready  utterance,  his  fervent 
spirit,  and  his  popular  address  gave  him  great  advantage ;  and,  from  ike 
very  beginning  of  his  career,  he  attracted  a  much  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  public  attention.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hebron, 
Conn.,  in  December,  1735. 

Soon  after  the  great  religious  excitement  of  about  1740  commenced,  be 
identified  himself  with  it,  and  his  labours  to  promote  it  were  abundant,  nol 
only  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish,  but  elsewhere,  as  he  could  find 
opportunity.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  *^01d  Light" 
party  ;  and,  as  the  magistrates  and'  leading  men  of  the  Colony  belonged 
chiefly  to  that  party,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  a  severe  law,  designed 
to  arrest  what  they  considered  gross  irregularities. 

But  the  same  year  (1742)  which  witnessed  to  the  enactment  of  this  Uw, 
witnessed  also  to  the  arraignment  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  as  a  transgressor.  He, 
with  the  celebrated  James  Davenport,  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  on 
the  charge  of  *' having  committed  great  disorders  :*'  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation was  that,  though  they  found  Davenport  guilty  of  the  things  with 
which  he  was  charged,  yet  they  let  him  off,  and  sent  him  home,  on  the 
ground  that,  by  reason  of  his  **  enthusiastic  impressions  and  impulses,"  be 
was  **  disturbed  in  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind;'*  but,  as  for  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  there  was  no  evidence  of  his  having  done  anything  "worthy  of 
stripes  or  death,'*  or  even  materially  wrong,  and  therefore  he  also  was  <^ 
missed.  He  was,  however,  egregiously  insulted  on  the  occasion,  and,  from 
the  multitude  in  attendance  who  had  well  nigh  worked  themselves  into  a 
mob,  he  barely  escaped  personal  violence. 

•  Xmmbiill'i  Hilt.  Conn.,  n.— M'Clnre'f  Fun.  Senn.— MS.  from  Sx.  Gormnor  Ftten. 
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SubseqaeDily,  however,  Mr.  Pomeroy  really  did  make  himself  obnozioi] 
to  the  civil  authorities,  and  actually  incurred  and  suffered  the  threatens 
penalty.  A  lecture  had  been  appointed  for  him  at  Colchester,  an  adjoinin 
town,  with  the  cordial  concurrence,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Little 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  But  when  he  came  upon  the  spot,  he  was  sui 
prised  to  find  that  Mr.  Little  was  unwilling  that  he  should  preach,  and  eve: 
forbade  him  the  use  of  his  place  of  worship.  As,  however,  a  large  number  o 
people  had  assembled  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  him,  he  was  unwillin 
that  they  should  be  disappointed,  and  actually  preached  to  them  in  a  grove 
a  little  distance  from  the  meeting  house.  On  account  of  this  violation  o 
the  law,  he  was  deprived  of  his  stated  salary,  during  a  period  of  seve 
years. 

In  May,  1744,  he  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  to  answer  to  th 
charge  of  having  denounced  the  then  recent  enactments  concerning  ecclesi 
astical  affairs  as  oppressive  and  cruel;  and  especially  of  having  said,  o: 
Fast  day,  that  '*  the  great  men  had  fallen  in  with  those  that  were  on  th 
devil's  side,  and  enemies  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  that  they  had  raise 
such  persecution  in  the  land,  that,  if  there  be  a  faithful  minister  of  th 
Lord  Jesus,  he  must  lose  his  estate ;  that,  if  there  be  a  faithful  man  in  oivi 
authority,  he  must  lose  his  honour  and  usefulness ;  and  that  there  was  n 
Colony  so  bad  as  Connecticut  for  persecuting  laws."  Though  Mr.  Pomero, 
made  as  many  concessions  as  he  conscientiously  could,  he  could  say  nothin; 
that  was  satisfactory ;  and,  though  there  was  a  powerful  influence  enlisted  i: 
his  favour,  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  save  him,  the  Assembly  foun 
him  "guilty  of  the  charges,  ordered  him  to  pay  the  cost  of  prosecution 
and  to  be  bound  to  his  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  in  a  bond  of  fift 
pounds  until  the  session  in  next  May ;  and  then  to  appear  before  the  Assem 
bly,  and,  on  condition  of  his  peaceable  behaviour  till  that  time,  to  take  u 
his  bond." 

During  the  period  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  subjected  to  these  great  embai 
raasments,  from  the  guardian  care  which  the  State  exercised  over  th 
Church,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  people  were  great! 
attached  to  him, — one  evidence  of  which  was  that  they  cheerfully  furnishe 
Urn  the  support  which  the  State  had  denied.  It  is  said  that  so  entirel 
harmonious  were  they  in  their  general  views  of  his  character  and  move 
ments,  that  not  a  family,  or  so  much  as  an  individual,  became  detached  froi 
his  charge  during  the  whole  time. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1774.  H 
Was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  that  institution. 

More  than  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  taken  off  from  his  labour 
t»y  a  severe  asthma,  and  became  also  entirely  blind ;  but  he  retained  hi 
rnental  faculties  in  a  good  degree  of  vigour  to  the  last.  He  died  on  th 
2d  of  December,  1784,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.     The  Rev.  Di 

untington  of  Coventry  preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  Daniel  xii.  \l 
(hortly  after,  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  M'Clure,  the  son-in-law  of  Di 

omeroy,  preached  a  sermon  to  the  bereaved  congregation  in  reference  t 
Tie  same  event,  which  was  printed,  and  dedicated  to  the  widow,  in  1792. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ralph  Whec 
^3ck  of  Windham,  October  24,  1734.  They  had  seven  children,  beside 
^^veral  who  died  in  infancy.     His  son,  Benjamin^  a  physician  in  the  arm^ 
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died  in  1760.    Several  of  bis  daagbten  were  married  to  geiirte— lef  fM 
leepeetobility,  end  were  tkemeelTee  ommmmnU  of  dtoir  ees. 

FROM  tHE  REV.  DAVID  POSTER.  D.  D. 

Catskui.,  Jennary  36,  18I& 

My  Dear  Brother:  You  request  me  to  funuah  yoa  with  aome  reminiaceiim rf 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Pomeroy.  I  remember  him  well;  for  I  spent  my  rf^jU^^nn^  mi 
youth  under  his  ministry.  He  was  of  middling  stature  and  reepectaUe  appw- 
ance.  He  possessed  considerable  natire  talent,  and  more  than  ordinary  attta* 
ments  in  literature  and  science.  Nor  was  he  less  distingniahed  for  wit  mi 
sarcasm,  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged  to  a  fimlt. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  abundant  in  labour.  Daring  thi 
great  revivals  in  the  days  of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  in  the  promotion  of  wlikk 
they  were  so  much  distinguished,  he  preached  with  great  seal  and  conaidenAk 
success,  not  merely  in  his  own  congregation  but  others  near  and  remote.  Aooofd- 
ing  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  generally  thought  his  leal  was  Ml 
always  regulated  by  sound  discretion,  and  that  it  sometimes  led  him  to  say  mi 
do  things,  which  diminished  his  usefulness.  He  was,  howerer,  undoubtedly  m 
able  and  successful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  American  Colonies  and  Greit 
Britain,  he  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  cause  of  Independence.  Doring 
a  part  of  that  arduous  and  long  continued  conflict,  he  was  Ghaplatn  to  the 
American  army,  and  made  powerful  appeals  to  the  troops  in  favour  of  the  vigoroni 
prosecution  of  the  war.  His  zeal  for  national  liberty  was  very  manifest  in  hit 
pulpit  performances  among  his  own  people.  Many  of  them  thought  that  both 
his  sermons  and  prayers  were  too  highly  charged  with  politics.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  my  impression  is  that  he  exhibited  less  zeal  in  rdigwa 
than  he  had  previously  done. 

As  a  preacher,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  as 
enviable  reputation.  He  did  not  habitually  bestow  as  much  time  and  labour 
upon  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit  as  most  Congregational  and  Presbjrterita 
clergymen  do.  He  often  preached  without  notes,  and  with  great  fluency  lod 
pathos.  As  an  extempore  preacher  he  held  a  very  high  rank.  He  often  moved 
his  audience  even  to  tears  by  the  tenderness  and  power  of  his  appeals.  He  left 
a  good  many  sermons  in  manuscript,  some  of  which  exhibited  marks  of  decided 
ability.  No  man  in  this  life  is  without  faults.  He  had  his;  and  they  undoobl- 
edly  diminished  his  influence  and  usefulness.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
was  a  truly  godly  man,  and  an  honoured  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  liv 
him  during  his  last  illness;  and  his  mind  then  seemed  to  be  in  an  exceediii|^ 
solemn  and  devout  state. 

In  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  of  the  Gospel,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  truly  youra, 

DAVID  PORTER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOHN  SAWYER. 

Garlakd,  (Maine,)  August  80, 186^^ 
Dear  Sir :  I  hope  you  will  not  impute  my  delay  in  answering  your  lette^cr^^ 
any  unwillingness  to  comply  with  your  request.    The  truth  is,  I  am  now 
less  than  two  months  of  having  completed  a  century  in  this  mortal  exist 
and  the  dimness  of  my  vision,  as  well  as  other  infirmities,  embarrasses  me 
little  in  the  attempt  to  write.     In  addition  to  this,  I  have  lately,  while  at 
suffered  a  somewhat  severe  illness;  but,  through  Divine  mercy,  have  been. 
to  return  home,  and  am  now  nearly  in  my  usual  health. 

It  is  but  little  that  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  knowledge  com 
Pomeroy;  for,  though  my  father  and  mother  were  both  members  of  his  chi 
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[  WM  quite  young  when  onr  famil j  remored  firom  Hebron.  Hii  church  wu 
inginidlj  organized  upon  what  was  called,  in  that  day,  the  Half-way  Covenant. 
!  always  regarded  him  as  a  most  yenerable  preacher,  of  the  thorough  Puritan 
tamp;  and  I  well  remember  in  what  strong  terms  of  approbation  my  mother 
■ed  to  speak  of  his  preaching  on  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  hare  a 
recollection  also  of  his  solemn  and  earnest  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  of 
the  tears  flow  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  was  exhorting  sinners  to  be  rccon- 
iled  to  God.  When  his  sight  had  become  so  dim  that  he  needed  aid  in  looking 
tti his  text,  I  sometimes  assisted  him;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  remember  the 
ni  which  he  selected  was — '*  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  Qod,  to  the  wicked." 
When  I  was  at  Hebron  this  summer,  I  went  to  the  burying  ground  in  what  was 
iomierly  his  parish,  and  stood  with  no  little  emotion  by  the  spot  where  his 
iwaini  have  been  slumbering  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  entered 
rmnly  into  the  original  plan  for  establishing  Dartmouth  College.  He  took  a 
joamey  with  Dr.  Wheelock  into  New  Hampshire, — more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
rith  a  riew  to  find  the  most  advantageous  place  for  fixing  the  institution;  and 
m  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  till  the  close  of  life. 

As  I  can  think  of  nothing  further  that  will  be  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
d«)se  by  subscribing  myself,  with  great  respect. 

Your  brother  in  love, 

JOHN  SAWYER. 


■^^ 


ELEAZAR  WHEELOCK,  D.  D  * 

1735—1779. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D., 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

Northampton,  Mass.  Nov.  8, 1849. 

Bey.  and  Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request. 
fou  are  aware  that  my  beloved  deceased  wife,  the  mother  of  my  children, 
fB8  the  only  child  of  President  John  Wheelock.  In  consequence  of  this 
Mmnection,  I  came  in  possession  of  all  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazar 
Vheelock,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  concerning  whom, 
ihercfore,  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  particulars  not  derivable  from 
mj  other  source.  It  is  true  that  I  have  meditated  and  commenced  an 
iztended  memoir  of  this  excellent  and  remarkable  man  ;  but  the  finishing 
if  it  is  a  work  of  the  uncertain  future.  In  the  mean  time,  I  rejoice  that, 
)y  your  means,  a  brief  account  of  him  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

Eleazar  Wheelock  was  born  at  Windham,  Conn.,  in  May,  1711. 
Sis  earliest  ancestor  of  whom  any  account  has  been  obtained,  was  his  great 
{randfathcr,  Rev.  Ralph  Wheelock,  who  was  bom  in  Shropshire  in  IGOO, 
ind  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Being  an  eminent  non-conformist 
[ireacher,  and  sufi'ering  persecution  for  dissenting  from  the  Established 
religion,  he  came  to  New  England  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  1637,  and 
lettled  in  Dcdbam,  Mass.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First 
}harch  in  1638.  Thence  he  removed  to  Medfield,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  land  owners.     Of  this  town  he  was  a  Representative  for  several 

•  Wheelook*8  NamtiTQf.— Lifi  of  Wheeloek  by  M'Clnn  and  Pariih. 
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yean.  He  also  oooasionally  preacbed  in  Hedfield,  and  Ae  uij^MR^iit^ 
aettlements,  but  declined  taking  the  charge  of  any  partienlar  dmroB.  Ski 
died  universally  respected  in  November,  1688,  aged  eighty-three  yean.    '^ 

The  grand&ther  of  the  subject  of  this  notioe,  Gapt.  Eleaiar  WheeIoek» — -. 
born  in  1G54,  removed  from  Medfield  to  Mendon.  Ho  was  a  soldier  aa  wel^ 
as  a  Christian.  In  the  Indian  wars,  he  commanded  successfully  a  company 
of  cavalry.  His  house,  converted  into  a  garrison,  was  sometimes 
In  peace  he  was  familiar  with  the  savages,  often- joining  them  in  their 
ing  expeditions,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  He  died  HAToh 
1731,  aged  seventy-seven  yearo. 

The  father  of  this  venerable  man  was  Deacon  Ralph  Wheelook, — ^bon  % 
1683,  who  settled  in  Windham,  where  he  lived  a  farmer,  and  died  Oct.  15, 
1748,  aged  sixty-six  yearo.     His  mother  was  Ruth  Huntington,  the  dangl* 
ter  of  Chystopher  Huntington  of  Norwich.     He  was  an  only  son.     Of  U 
five  sbters,  one  married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  Hebron ;  his  half  sitter, 
Mary,  whose  mother  was  Mercy  Standish  of  Preston,  married  Jabei  Bii^ 
ham  of  Salisbury,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland,  kte 
President  of  Harvard  University. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ui 
heart  was  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  His  grand&ther,  whose  name  k 
bore,  having  left  him  a  legacy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  eduoation,  bs 
was  sent  to  Yale  College,  in  which  seminary  he  was  distinguished  for  lui 
good  conduct  and  profibiency  in  Teaming.  He  was  graduated  in  1733,  and  in 
March  1735,  was  ordained  as  the  minbter  of  the  Second  or  North  Societ]f 
in  Lebanon,  called  Lebanon  Crank, — now  the  town  of  Columbia,  where  he 
toiled  as  a  faithful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord  about  thirty*five 
years. 

In  1735,  soon  after  his  settlement,  by  his  faithful  and  earnest  labours, 
great  effects  were  produced  among  his  people  at  Lebanon.  They  shared 
richly  in  the  revival  of  religion,  which,  about  that  time,  spread  through  vsp 
rious  towns  in  Connecticut,  and  which,  a  few  years  later,  became  still  more 
general,  under  the  laboure  of  Mr.  Whitefield. 

Mr.  Wheelook  entered  into  this  state  of  things  with  great  zeal  and  eneig;f. 
Of  his  character  as  a  preacher,  the  following  account  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Trumbull,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him : — 

''He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  comely  flgurc,  of  a  mild  and  winning  aspect;  his  votoe 
smooth  and  harmonious, — the  best  by  far  that  I  ever  heard.  He  had  the  entire  com- 
mand of  it.  His  gesture  was  natural,  but  not  redundant.  His  preaching  and  addrea* 
08  were  close  and  pungent,  and  vet  winning  beyond  almost  all  oompariaon,  so  that  hb 
audience  would  be  melted  even  into  tears  before  they  were  aware  of  it.*' 

So  acceptable  was  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wheelock  and  so  fervent  was  his 
zeal,  that  in  one  year,  **  he  preached  a  hundred  more  sermons  than  there 
are  days  in  the  year.''  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  then  minister  at 
Northampton,  seems  to  haye  had  the  highest  estimate  of  his  character  and 
labours ,  and  several  letters  addressed  to  him  by  that  eminent  man  still 
remain  to  show  that  there  existed  between  them  a  warm  and  devoted  friend- 
ship. 

In  the  progress  of  the  revival  in  which  Mr.  Wheelock  had  so  important 
an  instrumentality,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter  a  for- 
midable opposition  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  While  he  brought 
upon  him  the  severe  censure  of  those  who  thought  that  the  parish  lines 
were  never  to  be  invaded  by  itinerancy,  he  was  no  less  violently  opposed  by 
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ihm  fuiatioal  Separatists  and  lay  exhorters  of  the  day,  who  were  disturbing 
tbe  order  of  the  churches.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
lim  by  one  of  this  latter  class  in  1744,  may  show  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
lifter  speaking  of  his  afflictions  and  losses,  the  writer  who  lived  in  Plain- 
keld,  says, — 

*'  Tet  all  this  never  went  so  near  to  my  soul  as  it  does  to  hear  and  see  the  blessed 
irork  and  ways  of  the  glorious  God  called  errors  and  delusions  of  the  devil.  Fray, 
Mr,  let  me  deal  plainly  now,  and  don't  be  angry.  Do  you  think  you  are  out  of  danger 
>f  committing  the  unpardonable  »in  against  the  Holy  Ghost?  It  would  not  surprise 
ne  much  to  hear  that  God  bad  opened  the  flood  gates  of  his  wrath,  and  let  out  the 
liorrors  of  conscience  on  you,  and  many  more  of  your  party  who  deny  the  truth,  so 
that  you  should  die  in  as  great  despair  as  Judas  or  Spira  did." 

After  the  period  of  religious  excitement  had  passed  by,  Mr.  Wheelook 
oommenced  his  labours  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  by  taking  a  few  scholars  into 
his  own  house.  He  found  his  salary,  as  a  parish  minister,  inadequate  to 
tlie  support  of  his  family,  and  probably  the  small  profits  of  a  school,  as  well 
fts  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  youth,  furnished  a  reason  for  this  additional 
labour. 

Although  settled,  in  1735,  on  a  nominal  salary  of  £140,  yet,  as  the 
•mount  was  made  up  by  reckoning  certain  provisions  at  high  prices,  and 
wma  to  fall  proportionally,  he,  in  some  years,  received  only  about  a  third 
part  of  that  sum,  paid  too  for  years  in  provisions.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
Ibat  he  could  not  live  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and 
that  his  parish  could  have  no  claim  to  his  whole  time.  In  December,  1743, 
lie  was  induced  to  receive  among  the  boys  of  his  school  Samson  Occum,  a 
Moheagan  Indian,  aged  about  nineteen,  and  kept  him  in  his  family,  and 
educated  him,  four  or  five  years.  This  Indian,  it  is  well  known,  became  a 
preacher  of  distinctiou.  Mr.  Wheelock  soon  formed  the  plan  of  an  Indian 
■UBsionary  school.  He  conceived  that  educated  Indians  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  white  men.  as  missionaries  among  the  red  men,  though  be  pro- 
posed also  to  educate  a  few  English  youth  an  missionaries.  The  project 
was  new ;  for  the  labours  of  Sergeant  and  tbe  Brainerds,  as  well  as  those  of 
Eliot  and  the  Mayhcws,  were  the  labours  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians, 
and  not  labours  designed  to  form  a  band  of  Indian  missionaries.  Two 
Indian  boys  of  the  Delaware  tribe  entered  the  school  in  December,  1754, 
and  others  soon  joined  them.  In  1762,  he  had  more  than  twenty  youth 
under  his  care,  chiefly  Indians.  For  their  maintenance,  funds  were  obtain- 
ed by  subscription,  of  benevolent  individuals,  from  the  Legislatures  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  Commissioners  in  Boston  of  the 
Scotch  Society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge.  Joshua  Moor,  a  far- 
mer in  Mansfield,  having,  about  the  year  1754,  made  a  donation  of  a  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  in  Lebanon,  contiguous  to  Mr.  Whcelock's  house,  the 
institution  received  the  name  of  **  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School."  Of  this 
school  several  gentlemen  were  associated  with  Mr.  Wheelock  as  Trustees ; 
but,  in  17G4,  the  Scotch  Society  appointed  a  Board  of  Correspondents  in 
Connecticut,  who,  in  1705,  sent  out  white  missionaries  and  Indian  school 
uuuters  to  the  Indians  on  the  Mohawk  in  New  York. 

In  1766,  Mr.   Wheelock  sent  Mr.   Occum  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker 

to  Great  Britain,  to  solicit  benefactions  to  the  £>chool,  that  its  operations 

niight  be  enlarged.     The  success  of  this  mission  was  great,  and  was  owing 

ohiefly  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Occum.     He  was  the  first  Indian  preacher  from 

America,  that  ever  visited  Great  Britain,  and  he  preached  several  hundred 
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sermons,  with  great  acceptance,  to  numerous  assemblies  in  EngUnd  uid4 
Scotland.    The  King  subscribed  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Lord  Darftmoatkil 
fifty  guineas.     The  amount  of  monies  collected  in  England  was  about 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  was  deposited  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  i 
London,   of  which  Lord  Dartmouth  was    President,  and  John  Tbomtc^ 
Treasurer ;  and  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  in  Scotland,  whi^^ 
was  deposited  with  the  Scotch  Society  for  propagating  Christian  knowled^*^ 
To  these  Societies  Mr.  Wheclock  presented  his  accounts,  on  the  allowaTX^;^ 
of  which,  he  drew  for  the  mouics  voted.     The  expenditures  related  chi&f^ 
to  the  support  of  the  scholars  in  the  school,  (of  whom,  in  some  years,  tber^ 
were  thirty  or  forty,)  of  their  teacher,  and  of  missionaries,  and  scboolm«^ 
tors  among  the  Indians. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  June  29,  1767. 

After  conducting  Moor^s  school  in  Lebanon  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  Dr. 
Wheelock,  in  order  to  increase  its  usefulness,  determined  to  remove  it  to 
some  new  country,  and  to  obtain  for  it  an  incorporation  as  an  academy,  ii 
which  a  regular  and  thorough  education  might  be  given  to  the  youth,  Indiin 
and  English,  who  should  be  assembled  in  it.     At  this  period  there  were  only 
two  or  three  Colleges  in  New  England, — those  at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven, 
and  an  institution  at  Warren,  B.  I.,  which  was  afterwards  transplanted  to 
Providence.     When  the  design  was  made  known  to  the  public,  be  received 
various  offers  from  the  owners  of  new  lands,  and  from  different  towns.    It 
being  determined  to  plant  the  school  in  the  Western  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  charter  dated  December  18,  17G0,  was  obtained  for  a  College,  which  was 
endowed  partly  by  Governor  Weutworth,  and  partly  by  private  individuals, 
with  about  forty  thousand  acres  of  land.     In  procuring  this  charter,  there 
was  a  negotiation  between  Dr.  Wheelock  and  Governor  Went  worth,  u 
appears  from  letters  and  papers  in  my  possession.     But  the  school  was  not 
merged  in  the  College,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  remained  distinct,  with 
a  separate  incorporation,  obtained,  at  a  subsequent  period,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire.   Of  Moor's  school  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  a  benefactor,  but  not  of 
Dartmouth  College, — to  the  establishment  of  which  he  and  the  other  Tros- 
tees  of  the  fund  were  opposed,  as  being  a  departure  from  the  original  design. 

In  August,  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  took  leave  of  Lebanon,  and  proceeded 
to  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  preparation  for  the  immediate  reception  of 
his  family  and  his  pupils  in  the  wilderness.  The  pine  trees  on  a  few  acres 
had  been  cut  down.  Without  nails  or  glass  he  built  him  a  log  cabin, 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  directed  the  operations  of  forty  or  fifty  labourers, 
who  were  employed  in  digging  a  well  and  building  a  house  of  one  story  for 
his  family,  and  another  .of  two  stories,  eighty  feet  long,  for  his  scholars. 
As  his  family  arrived,  both  these  habitations  were  prepared ;  his  wife  and 
daughters  lived  for  about  a  month  in  his  hut,  and  his  sons  and  students 
made  them  booths  and  beds  of  hemlock  boughs.  On  the  29th  of  October 
he  removed  into  his  house,  and  the  rooms  in  College  were  soon  made  com- 
fortable. A  school  house  was  also  constructed.  The  scholars  engaged  with 
zeal  in  their  studies,  in  their  new  abode,  finding  '^  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
such  a  solitude."  But  what  he  accounted  a  still  richer  blessing  was,  that 
almost  immediately  after  tliey  had  become  settled  in  their  new  habitation, 
they  experienced  a  precious  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  followed 
by  exten5?ive  and  permanently  happy  effects  upon  their  little  community. 
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The  first  Oommenoement  held  at  the  College  was  in  Angnst,  1771,  when 
ftmr  young  men  were  graduated  ;  one  of  whom,  John  Whcelock,  the  son  of 
l>r.  Wheelock,  was  his  successor  as  the  President  of  the  School  and  of  the 
College ;  and  another,  Sylvanus  Ripley,*  was  the  first  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  College.  Dr.  Wheelock  lived  to  preside  at  seven  other  Commence- 
meBts,  and  conferred  the  honours  of  College  on  seventy-two  young  men,  of 
whom  thirty-nine  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Among  them  were  the 
Rev.  Dr..  John  Smith,  Professor  of  the  ancient  languages  in  Dartmouth 
College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Keen,  the  first  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
ike  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  of  Thetford,  Vt. 

Though  Dr.  Whcelock  was  afflicted  for  years  with  asthma,  he  yet  ceased 
not  to  preach  to  his  flock,  composed  of  his  students  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lagers.    When  unable  to  walk,  he  was  ^  repeatedly  carried  to  the  chapel ; 
mnd  he  sometimes  conducted  public  worship,  seated  in  his  chair,  in  his  own 
house.     His  prayer  was  granted  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  usefulness. 
After  his  strength  had  been  declining  for  about  four  years,  he  was  seized 
with  epilepsy  in  January,  1779.     Though  he  recovered  so  as  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, yet,  as  the  spring  advanced,  he  rapidly  declined,  and  died  on  Saturday, 
A.pril  24,  1779,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.     In  the  morning  he 
able,  with  assistance,  to  walk  his  room.     But,  as  he  knew  that  his  end 
near,  his  family  were  summoned  at  his  request.     Being  asked  by  his 
'wife  what  were  his  views  of  death,  he  replied, — *'  I  do  not  fear  death  with 
\aj  amazement ;"  and  soon  afterwards  repeated  the  exulting  words  of  the 
Psalmist  and  of  the  Apostle, — *' Though  I  walk   through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.'*     **  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and 
lo  he  with  Christ."     At  his  request,  a  minister  who  was  present,  now  pray- 
ed, commending  his  departing  spirit  to  God.     He  then  uttered  his  final 
exhortation, — **  Oh,  my  family,  be  faithful  unto  death;"  and  immediately 
elosed  his  eyes  on  all  the  objects  of  the  earth.     His  immortal  spirit  fled, 
leaving  impressed  on  the  countenance  of  him  who  slept  in  Jesus,  a  smile  of 
peace. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  **  of  middle  stature  and  size,  well  proportioned,  erect 
and  dignified.  His  features  were  prominent,  his  eyes  a  light  blue  and 
animated.  His  complexion  was  fair,  and  the  general  expression  of  his 
eoantenance  pleasing  and  handsome.  His  voice  was  remarkably  full,  harmo- 
moo8,  and  commanding." 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
April,  1735,  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Maltby,  relict  of  Capt.  William  Maltby  of  New 
Haven,  and  daughter  of  the  Kev.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford,  Conn.  She 
died  at  Lebanon,  November  13, 174C,  aged  forty-three.  One  of  her  daugh- 
ters, Ruthy  was  married  to  the  lie  v.  William  Patten  of  Hartford.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Brinsmade  of  Milford*,  Conn.  By  this  marriage 
he  had  five  children : — Mary,  who  married  Professor  Woodward,  the  first 
Professor  of  ^lathematics  in  Dartmoiitli  College  ;  Abigail  who  married 
Professor  lliplcy  ;  John,  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  President  nearly 

*Stlvanus  BiPLF.ir  was  carlj  ordained  as  a  miMionary  among  tho  Indians.  He  returned 
from  his  mission  in  t'^cplmiber,  1772,  and  vraa  preceptor  of  Moor  s  school  from  1775  to  1779. 
He  was  also  a  Tutor  in  the  CoUego  from  1772  till  1782,  when  be  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Bivinity.  He  succeeded  President  Wheelock  in  tho  pastoral  care,  and  regularlv  preached  to  tho 
itadenta  of  the  College  and  school,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  on  the  Sabbatii,  mad 
deUTored  to  the  students  Leotures  on  Theology  and  various  other  branches.  He  was  appoiatfod 
a  Trwtee  of  the  College  in  1775,  and  held  the  oflftoe  until  his  death.  Uo  died  in  conseqaonoi  of 
an  injnry  recoiTed  while  riding  in  a  sleigh  in  1787,  aged  about  thirty -seyen  yean. 
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orty  years ;  CoL  Eleazar  Wheelock  and  James  Wkedock^  Eiq.     Hii 
loscendants  are  scattered  through  various  States  of  the  Union,  from 
o  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Wheelock  published  a  Narrative  of  the  Indian  Charity  School  ai 
jcbanon,  1762 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Charles  J.  Smith,*  1763 
»Jarratives  in  several  numbers  from  1763  to  1771 ;  Continuation  of  the  Nar^^ 
utivc,  1773,  to  which  is  added  an  abstract  of  a  mission  to  the  Delawa^^^^ 
Indians,  West  of  the  Ohio,  by  M'Clureand  Frisbie  ;t  A  Sermon  on  Libert;^^^ 
»f  Conscience,  or  no  King  but  Christ  in  the  church,  1775.     His  MemoL^^ 
)y  Drs.  M'Clure  and  Pariish,  were  published  in  1811,  with  extracts  from 
sorrespondcnce. 

Very  few  of  Dr.  Whcolock's  sermons  were  written  out  at  length. 
nanuscripts  in  general  exhibit  only  short  notes  of  the  heads  of  his  dif- 
tourses,  especially  after  the  first  few  years  of  his  settlement,  when  tho  pren- 
ire  of  a  multitude  of  cares  gave  him  little  leisure  for  writing  sermons. 

If  it  should  be  asked  what  success  attended  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wheelodc 
rO  communicate  the  Gospel  to  the  Indian  nations,  it  may  be  replied  that  he 
kccomplished  something  for  their  benefit,  and  that  great  and  insaperabk 
obstacles  in  the  providence  of  God  prevented  him  from  accomplishing  more, 
[t  was  soon  after  he  sent  out  missionaries  into  the  wilderness,  that  the  con- 
iroversy  with  Great  Britain  blighted  his  fair  and  encouraging  prospects. 
Ouring  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  there  was  actual  war,  in  which  many 
>f  the  Indian  tribes  acted  with  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Oneidas,  to  whom  Mr. 
[Cirkland  was  sent  as  a  missionary,  kept  the  hatchet  buried  during  the  whole 
■evolutionary  struggle,  and  ])y  means  of  this  mission  probably  were  a  mol- 
itude  of  frontier  settlements  saved  from  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping 
cnife.  But  even  if  nothing  had  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the 
[ndians,  yet  the  zeal  which  chiefly  sought  their  good,  reared  up  a  venerable 
nstitution  of  science,  in  which  many  strong  minds  hare  been  disciplined  and 
nade  to  grow  stronger,  and  nerved  for  professional  toils  and  public  labours, 
md  in  which  hundreds  of  ministers  have  been  nurtured  for  the  Church  of 
3hrist. 


ag,  tor 

)f  the  slaves  in  Virginia.  Having  purchased  somu  property  in  one  of  tho  EMt«m  oountief  of 
i^irginia,  ho  returned  to  Long  Island  to  settle  his  affairs.  (]oing  out  in  the  morning  with  a 
bwling  piece,  he  was  found  dead,  Au(;u8t  lU,  1770.  with  the  gun  so  sitnated  u  if  he  had  shot 
lixnself.  It  was  by  some  supposed  that  he  was  murdered.  But  ho  had  been  sabjoct  to  a  riolcnt 
Niin  in  his  breast,  pai<sing  to  his  head;  hence  his  friends  thought  his  death  waa  occasioned  by 
iis  disease.  He  died  in  tho  prime  of  life,  and  was  eminent  for  his  gifts  and  frraces.  He  wu 
ispecially  known  at  the  South.  The  Kev.  .^amuel  Buell  of  East  Hampton,  his  intimate  friendf 
)aDllshed  a  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  His  estate  on  Long  Island,  in  lands  and 
noney,  amonntcd  to  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds.  A  Setmon  of  bison  Regeneration,  preach- 
ed in  Virginia,  was  printed  in  1766. 


'3  he  performed  a  mission  among  tho  Delaware  Indians  in  connection  with  David  MXlnre,  an«i 
■otumed  in  October.  1773.  Ho  was*  ordained  in  1775,  and  then  continued  his  naissionarr  carver. 
intil  the  convulsed  state  of  the  country  compelled  him  to  abandon  it.  He  was  settled  as  th«* 
ninister  of  the  First  church  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  February  7,  177A,  an^  after  a  ninistry  of  thirty 
roars,  dieil  February  25,  1800.  nri^cd  fifty-seven.  He  published  an  <mtionon  the  Peace,  17H.1: 
in  Addrcfs  on  tho  death  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  1784;  two  Sermons  on  a  day  of  Pnblio  Fast- 
ng;  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1793;  Eulogy  on  Washington,  1800;  Discourse  before  the  Society 
br  iiropagatin;;  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America,  1804^  His  son 
Leri  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1802 ;  was  appointed  Latin  Tutor  in  1805,  and  Pro- 
'essor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  1807 :  and  died  July  9,  1822.  He  published  his  Inaaroral 
Address,  1817.  ^  i-  » 
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For  enlarged  views,  and  indomitable  energy,  and  persevering  and  most 
ardaons  toils,  and  for  the  great  results  of  hia  labours  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  learning,  Dr.  Wheelock  must  ever  be  held  in  high  honour.  Ho 
early  placed  one  groat  object  before  him,  and  that  object  held  his  undivided 
attention  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  variety 
of  his  cares  and  the  extent  of  his  toils.  In  Lebanon,  for  thirty-four  years, 
lie  had  the  charge  of  a  parish.  Hb  school,  in  its  various  interests,  required 
his  iocossant  watchfulness  and  effort.  Indians  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
wilderness,  and  superintended  in  their  daily  conduct ;  a  teacher  procured  ; 
provision  made  for  the  supply  of  their  wants  from  public  or  private  charity, 
from  year  to  year  ;  accounts  to  be  kept  and  submitted  to  the  Trustees  ;  mis- 
rionaries  to  be  educated,  and  sent  out  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  support- 
ed. And  when  he  removed  to  Hanover,  his  labours  were  doubled.  The 
two  institutions — the  school  and  the  College,  were  ever  kept  distinct ;  in 
both  he  was  a  teacher  ;  of  both  he  was  the  chief  governor.  He  had  houses 
to  build,  mills  to  erect,  and  lands  to  clear  up  and  cultivate.  He  was  also 
the  preacher  of  the  College  and  the  village.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under 
the  weight  of  such  labours,  and  amidst  the  vexations  of  a  multitude  of 
ninate  affairs,  he  should  sometimes  find  himself  heavily  oppressed.  Yet  he 
wished  not  for  repose  in  this  world.  He  desired  to  toil,  so  long  as  it  should 
please  his  great  Master  to  continue  him  on  the  earth,  and  then  to  enter  into 
mat. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  temper,  and  manifested 
much  urbanity  in  his  deportment.  Yet  the  multitude  and  weight  of  his 
ftfturs,  combined  with  the  occasional  gloom  of  hypocondria,  sometimes 
sztorted  from  him  groans.  He  had  a  most  delicate  sense  of  propriety.  His 
amnerous  acquaintances  he  always  received  in  the  most  cordial  and  hospita- 
ble manner.  His  friends  were  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  He 
mmed  to  say  that  he  abhorred  that  religious  profession,  which  was  not  marked 
vith  good  manners. 

Id  the  government  of  his  school  and  College,  Dr.  Wheelock  combined 
great  patience  and  kindness  with  the  energy  of  proper  and  indispensable  dis- 
cnplinc.  It  was  no  small  labour  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  Indian  youth, 
■nd  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  When,  for  a  flagrant  fault,  such  a  youth 
eras  to  be  corrected  by  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Wheelock  was  usually  present  to 
witness  the  punishment,  and  to  add  his  kind  and  solemn  admonition.  He 
wme  generally  obeyed  from  affection  ;  but  he  knew  how,  by  severe  rebuke, 
to  overawe  the  offender.  The  incorrigible  ho  removed,  lest  they  should 
contaminate  others. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  old  friend  and  Christian  brother, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
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JOSEPH  BELLAMY,  D.  D  » 

1737—1790. 

Bellamy  was  born  of  reputable  parents,   at  New  Cheshire, 

the  year  1719.     He  very  early  discovered  a  decided  taate  for 

and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735,  when  he  was  only 

^ears  of  age.     Shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  coune, 

became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion,  and,  at  no 

eriod,  he  cherished  the  belief,  and  gave  evidence,  that  he  had  expe- 

**  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

^om  this  time  his  purpose  was  formed  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
;  and,  having  devoted  himself,  for  a  while,  to  theological  studies, 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  of  New  Haven  county,  about 
ars  after  his  graduation.  And  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth, — 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  earliest  efforts  in  the  pulpit  met  with 
acceptance,  and  were  regarded  as  giving  promise,  i  his  life  were 
,  of  a  brilliant  and  eniiucntly  useful  career.  He  supplied,  for  sod6 
,  an  infant  congregation  in  Bethlehem,  then  a  parish  in  the  town  of 
;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  that  a  large  portion 
is  hearers  became  deeply  anxious  in  regard  to  their  spiritual  interests, 
many  of  them  hopefully  the  subjects  of  a  true  conversion.  So  strongly 
I  the  regards  of  the  cotigregation  fastened  upon  him,  that  they  not  only 
ve  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  but  most  importunately  urged  Us 
ceptance  of  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  field  was  small,  yet,  inasmuch 
s  it  was  that  in  which  he  had  gathered  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  as 
here  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  increasing  usefulness  in  conneotion  with 
be  surrounding  country,  he  (letcrmined,  on  the  whole,  after  much  deUbera- 
ion  and  consultation  with  his  fathers  in  the  ministry,  to  give  to  the  oall  an 
ffirmative  answer.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1740,  he  was,  by  the 
sual  solemnities,  constituted  minister  of  the  said  congregation  ;  and  the 
elation  thus  formed  terminated  only  with  his  life. 

Being  now  quietly  settled  in  his  charge,  he  determined  to  avail  himself 
f  his  retired  situation  to  prosecute  more  extensively  his  theological  stupes, 
rhile,  at  the  same  time,  he  entered  with  great  alacrity  into  all  the  appro- 
riate  duties  of  his  office.  About  this  time  commenced  the  **  great  awaken- 
ig,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  continued,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
[irough  several  years,  and  extended  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
md.  Mr.  Bellamy  remained  chiefiy  with  his  own  people  till  some  time  in 
742  ;  when  he  became  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
'ork,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  labours.  Hi^ving 
ladc  provision  as  far  as  ho  could,  for  the  su])ply  of  his  own  pulpit,  he  went 
)rth  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  including  not  only  Connecticut, 
ut  some  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  preaching  every  where  with  remark- 
ble  power,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  corresponding  effect.  He  adapted 
imself  with  great  felicity  to  the  state  of  the  times  ;  and,  while  he  resembled 
^Thitcfield  in  the  abundance  of  his  preaching,  he  was  not  unlike  him  in 

*  Bcnodict'B  Fun.  Serm. — Life  of  Braincrd. — Trumbuirs  Hut.  Conn.,  ii. — Theologieal  Bfagft- 
^e,  I. — Life  of  Bellamy  pro&xed  to  the  edition  of  hia  wurke,  pnUiibed  bj  the  DootriaaJ 
kwk  and  Tract  Society. 
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nspect  to  fervour  tnd  aptness,  and  he  greatly  exeeeded  Itim  in  diserimina- 
tion  and  logic. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  his  labours,  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant,  seem  to 
have  been  eminently  blessed,  his  expectations  in  regard  to  the  results  of  the 
revival  were  by  no  means  fully  realized  ;  for,  whereas,  at  one  period,  he  had 
seemed  to  regard  the  signs  of  the  times  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  millenial 
glory,  he  was  afterwards  deeply  pained  to  notice  the  spread  of  a  fanatical  and 
eensorious  spirit,  which  seemed  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church.  He  was  especially  concerned  at  the  intrusion  of  ignorant  and 
oonoeited  men  into  the  place  of  public  teachers  ;  at  the  disregard,  and  even 
contempt,  of  evangelical  order,  which  was  often  manifested ;  and,  above 
all,  at  the  rapid  progress  of  a  spurious  religion,  under  the  guidance  of  pride, 
ignorance,  and  spiritual  quackery. 

Having  become  satisfied  that  his  duty  no  longer  required  him  to  continue 
these  itinerant  labours,  he  returned  to  devote  himself  more  immediately  to 
his  own  people.     And  then  it  was,  that  he  projected  the  work  which  is  gen* 
erally  considered  the  brightest  monument  he  has  left, — namely,    *'True 
Beligion  delineated."     There  were  several  concurring  circumstances   that 
eminently  fitted  him  for  such  a  service.     His  mind  was  originally  distin* 
goished  for  the  power   of  discrimination.     His  own  religious  experience, 
from  the  beginning,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  subject  to  the  severest 
teats ;  and,  by  diligent  and  accurate  observation  of  his  own  heart,  he  had 
acquired  an    intimate    acquaintance  with  the  remoter   springs   of   human 
action.     He  had  also  carefully  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  which 
his  connection  with  the  revival  had  given  him,  for  increasing  his  stock  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  ;  while  the  appalling  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a 
■pirit  of  delusion,  which  met  him  on  every  side,  gave  additional  strength  to 
liiii  conviction  that  a  work  of  the  kind  which  he  proposed,  was  eminently 
needed.     And  then  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  ablest 
Divines  of  New  England,  especially  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  fully  sympa- 
ti&ised  with  him  in  his  views,  and  from  whom  no  doubt  he  received  much 
encouragement  in  his  work.     How  long  he  was  occupied  in  preparing  it  for 
%he  press,  does  not  appear;  but  it  was  printed  first  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1750.     It  was  subsc([uently  reprinted  in  Scotland,  and  has  had  an  exten- 
sive circulation  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  country.     With  the  single 
exception  of  Edwards'  work  on  the  '*  Religious  Afifections,"  perhaps  no 
l)ook  in  the  language,  on  the  same  general  subject,  has  been  more  widely 
Imown,  or  more  highly  and  generally  prized. 

Some  time  previous  to  1757,  (the  exact  date  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,)  Mr.  Bellamy  received  an  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Pirst  (then  the  only)  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  neither  the  congregation  nor  the  Presbytery,  were  very  har- 
monious in  respect  to  the  matter ;  and,  after  the  subject  had  occasioned 
considerable  agitation  both  at  New  York  and  at  Bethlehem,  he  returned  a 
negative  answer. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Bellamy  resumed  the  stated  charge  of  his  flock, 
at  the  close  of  his  labours  as  an  itinerant,  he  commenced  assisting  young 
men  in  their  theological  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  And  in  this 
department  of  labour  he  soon  became  highly  distinguished.  Many  of  tho 
most  eminent  ministers  in  New  England,  of  the  last  generation,  were  train- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  under  his  instructions.     It  was  his  custom  to  famish 
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hiB  pupils  with  a  set  of  questions  covering  the  whole  field  of  Theology,  ft&d 
then  to  give  them  a  list  of  books  corresponding  to  the  several  snbjeeti 
which  ihej  were  to  investigate ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  their  inquiries,  he 
was  accustomed  almost  daily  to  examine  them,  to  meet  whatever  difficulties 
they  might  have  found,  and  to  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  an  objector, 
with  a  view  at  once  to  extend  their  knowledge,  and  increase  their  intellect- 
ual acumen.  When  they  had  gone  through  the  prescribed  course  of  read- 
ing, he  required  them  to  write  dissertations  on  the  several  subjects  which 
had  occupied  their  attention ;  and  afterwards,  sermons  on  those  points  of 
doctrine  which  he  deemed  most  important;  and  finally,  sermons  on  such 
experimental  and  practical  topics  as  they  might  choose  to  select.  He  was 
particularly  earnest  in  inculcating  the  importance  of  a  high  tone  of  spiritual 
feeling,  as  an  clement  of  ministerial  character  and  success.  His  students 
are  said  to  have  formed  the  very  highest  idea  of  his  talents  and  character, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  have  regarded  him  with  a  veneration  bordering 
well  nigh  upon  idolatry. 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  married  about  the  year  1744,  to  Frances  Sherman  of 
New  Haven,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  accomplishments  and  piety.  She 
became  the  mother  of  seven  children.  Jonathan^ — their  second  son,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1772,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  as  a  practising  attorney ;  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and,  just  as  he 
was  returning  to  his  friends  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776,  was 
attacked  with  the  small  pox,  and  died  at  Oxford,  Essex  county,  N.  J., 
January  4, 1777,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  who 
is  represented  as  having  shone  pre-eminently  in  every  relation  that  she  sus- 
tained, died  August  80,  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  next  year  he 
was  married  again  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Storrs,* — ^who  survived 
him  several  years. 

Mr,  Bellamy  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univers- 
ity of  Aberdeen  in  1768.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  correspondent 
of  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  high  appreciation  of  both 
his  character  and  writings,  and  who  kept  him  constantly  informed  of  what- 
ever a£fectcd  the  interests  of  the  churches,  espoci&llj  iu  Great  Britain.  He 
was  also  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of 
our  own  country,  and  with  no  one  more  intimately  than  Edwards,  whose 
religious  views,  in  nearly  every  particular,  he  adopted. 

Dr.  Bellamy  had  often,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  expressed  a  desire,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  he  might  have  a  sudden  death, ^-especially 
that  he  might  drop  dead  in  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  a  public  service.  But 
whether  this  was  a  presumptuous  wish  or  not,  it  did  not  please  his  Heaven- 
ly Father  to  grant  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  lingering  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity  for  more  than  three  years  before  he  finally  took  his  departure. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  1786,  he  was  struck  with  a  paralytic  affection, 
which  deprived  him  wholly  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  left  side,  and 
gave  a  shock  to  his  intellect  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Subsequently 
to  this,  there  were  occasional  intervals  of  lucid  and  strong  thought,  in 
which  he  dwelt  with  his  accustomed  ability  and  earnestness  upon  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  upon  the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  upon  that  glorious  and  perfect  state  on  which  he  believed  that  ho 

*  Ahdbbw  Stobbs  wm  graduated  at  Yale  Collece  in  1760 :  waa  oidained  pastor  of  tlie  ohuoh 
in  Northlraijy  Conn.,  in  1766 ;  and  died  in  1785. 
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BOOn  to  enter.  These  intervals,  however,  became  const-antly  more  brief, 
in  the  progress  of  his  disease,  until  at  length  the  last  gleam  of  conscions- 
neM  upon  earth  seemed  to  have  expired.  His  death  was  finally  occasioned, 
immediately,  by  a  severe  cold,  which  seated  itself  upon  his  lungs,  and  pro- 
duced ulceration.  It  occurred,  after  a  painful  struggle,  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, March  6,  1790,  when  ho  was  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous assembly,  including  the  clergy  and  many  other  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  on  the  succeeding  Tuesday,  and  a  sermon  delivered 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Benedict*  of  Woodbury.  It  was  after* 
wards  published  with  an  appendix  in  pamphlet  form,  and  has  since  been 
republished  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  works. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  publications: — Early  piety 
recommended  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Stratfield,  1747.  True  Reli- 
gion delineated,  1750.  The  great  evil  of  sin  as  it  is  committed  against 
God :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Goshen  at  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation 
of  Litchfield  county,  1753.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Chrbt,  1758. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Millenium,  1758.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission 
of  sin  :  Four  Sermons,  1758.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin 
vindicated,  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  An  attempt,"  &c.  Theron, 
Panlinus,  and  Aspasio,  or  Letters  and  Dialogues  upon  the  nature  of  love  to 
God,  faith  in  Christ,  assurance  of  a  title  to  eternal  life,  containing  some 
remarks  on  the  sentiments  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hervey  and  Marsliall,  on 
these  subjects,  1759.  A  Letter  to  Scripturista,  17G0.  An  Essay  on  the 
nature  and  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  1762.  An  Election 
Sermon,  1762.  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster :  A  Sermon,  1762.  Remarks 
on  the  Rev.  A.  Crosweirs  Letter  to  the  Rev.  A.  Gumming,  1763.  A  Blow  at 
the  root  of  the  refined  Antinomiauism  of  the  present  age,  &c.,  1763.  The  Half- 
way Covenant,  1769.  That  there  is  but  one  Covenant  wherein  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  seals,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moses 
Mather,  1769.  A  careful  and  strict  Examination  of  the  external  covenant, 
&c.,  being  a  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather's  piece  entitled  **  The  Visible 
Charch  in  covenant  with  God  further  illustrated,  &c."  Four  Dialogues 
between  a  minister  and  his  parishioner  concerning  the  Half-way  Covenant, 
1769. 

In  1811,  a  handsome  edition  of  his  entire  works  was  published  at  New 
York,  in  three  volumes  octavo.  They  were  prefaced  by  the  following  high 
Y'ecommendation  from  Drs.  Rodgcrs  and  Miller  of  New  York,  Dr.  Trumbull 
of  North  Haven,  Dr.  Morse  of  Charlestown,  Dr.  Backus  of  Bethlehem, 
I)r.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  GrifTin,  and  Professors  Woods  and  Stuart 
of  Andover,  the  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker  late  of  Goshen,  Conn.,  and  the  Rev. 
O^ames  Richards  of  Newark. 

'*  The  character  and  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamy  have  been  deservedly  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, by  the  churches  in  New  England,  and  by  many  friiuids  of  Evangelical  truth, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  His  ability  to  Illustrate  tlie  truths  of  tho 
Oospel,  and  to  trace  them  through  all  their  connections  and  dopendances.  and  to 
impress  them  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  has  been  possessed  by  few. 

**  We  consider  him  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  writers  of  tho  last 
age.  And,  while  men  are  found  eager  rather  to  obtain  elevated  views  of  the  Gospel 
and  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  feeling  of  enlightened  and  sublime  devotion,  than  to 

*NoAH  Benedict  was  bom  at  Danbory,  Conn.:  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sej  in  1757:  was  ordained  at  Woodbnry,  Got.  22,  17GU;  was  a  FeUow  of  Yale  College  froni 
1801  to  1812 ;  and  died  in  1813. 
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mtUy  a  mere  literary  taste,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bellamy  will  nerer  be  neglected. 
fliey  appear  to  us  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  Grod  in  the  world, 
and  to  make  men  wise,  good,  and  happy." 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  works,  in  connection  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life,  has  been  published  by  the  Doctrinal  Book  and  Tract  Society. 

FjROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

HARTToan,  May  8, 1860. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  must  begin  my  letter  by  telling  you  that  I  have  no  strictly 
peraoftof  recollections  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  as  I  do  not  remember  CTer  to  haye  seen 
him.  He  died  when  I  was  quite  in  my  boyhood;  and,  for  soma  years  prerioos 
to  his  death,  he  was  prevented,  as  you  are  aware,  by  bodily  infirmity,  from  going 
firom  home,  or  mingling  much  in  society  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  can  hardly 
urge  this  as  a  reason  for  not  complying  with  your  request;  for,  as  my  father 
studied  Theology  under  him,  and  maintained  the  most  intimate  and  agreeable 
relations  with  him  as  long  as  he  lived, — ^insomuch  that  his  name  was  almost  as  a 
household  word  in  our  family,  I  have  of  course  inherited,  to  some  extent,  my 
father's  reminiscences  concerning  him.  Perhaps  there  are  few  persons  now  living, 
who  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  character  than  myself. 
Tou  must  expect,  however,  as  I  shall  put  down  things  just  as  they  occur  to  me, 
rather  a  desultory  and  miscellaneous  communication. 

Dr.  Bellamy's  personal  appearance  I  have  always  understood  to  be  in  keeping 
with  his  general  character.  He  was  an  uncommonly  large,  stout  man,  of  some- 
what coarse  features,  but  still  of  an  expressive  countenance,  and  his  whole  air 
and  manner  were  indicative  of  authority.  No  matter  into  what  drdc  he  might 
be  thrown,  a  precedence  seemed  to  be  conceded  to  him,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  he  was  never  slow  to  admit  it,  or  to  act  in  view  of  it.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  the  love  of  dominion  in  his  natural  constitution,  which 
made  him  Kometimcs  appear  ungracious  and  severe,  and  particularly  impatioit 
of  contradiction  or  resistance.  Indeed  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  much 
in  his  bearing  in  society,  which,  at  this  day,  would  not  be  tolerated;  and,  even  in 
his  own  day,  it  was  considered  as  abating  somewhat  from  the  general  good  effect 
of  his  character. 

But  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  those  constitutional  defects,  and,  en 
some  occasions,  spoke  of  them  with  great  freedom  and  apparent  humiliation. 
Dr.  Strong  of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends  and  great  admirers, 
and  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  stop  on  his  visits  here,  related  to  me  the 
following  anecdote  as  illustrating  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  his  forwardness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  humility  on  the  other.     On  one  of  his  visits  in  Dr.  Strong's 
£unily,  soon  after  Dr.  S.'s  marriage,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Strong  and  said, — 
''Madam,  I  want  to  teach  you  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  Christian  character; 
for  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Strong  does  not  and  will  not  do  it."    She  listened 
respectfully  to  his  remarks,  and  he  went  on  at  considerable  length,  addressing 
her  with  great  seriousness,  and  yet  with  a  good  deal  of  his  accustomed  air  of 
authority.     Dr.  Strong,  who  had  listened  silently  to  the  remarks,  when  Dr. 
Bellamy  had  concluded,  observed, — "  Well  now  I  will  give  her  wiy  views  of  what 
constitutes  the  Christian  character;"  and,  with  great  apparent  seriousness,  quali- 
fied however  by  his  accustomed  sarcasm,  went  on  to  describe  just  such  a 
Christian  as  Dr.   Bellamy    was,   throwing  his  most  exceptionable  poculiari- 
itios    into    bold  relief,  and   then   presented    him   after  all  as  an  abominable 
hypocrite.     Dr.  Bellamy  heard  it  all  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  recognised  it 
as  a  picture  of  himself;  and  his  reply  was, — **  I  understand  you.  Brother  Strong; 
—much  of  what  you  have  said  is  true,  and  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  it,  and 
unless  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  do  a  great  work  in  my  b^ialf,  I  feci  that  I  most 
be  lost  forever." 
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Dr.  Bellamy,  notwithstanding  his  rigid  exterior,  was  distinguished  for  natural 
kindness,  as  well  as  for  eminence  in  practical  godliness.  My  mother  was  married 
before  she  was  seventeen;  she  had  been  educated  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
accustomed  to  more  in  a  rcfine<l  circle;  and  in  coming  from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  to 
Norfolk,  she  passed  from  a  more  cultivated  to  a  much  less  cultivated  state  of 
society.  Moreover,  she  was  not,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  a  professor  of  reli- 
gion. I  have  Iicard  lier  say  that  the  Doctor,  soon  after  her  marriage,  was  on  a  visit 
to  my  father's,  and  took  occasion  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  of  her  higher 
interests,  with  an  appropriateness  and  tenderness  that  she  could  never  afterwards 
finget.  Laying  his  hand  upon  her  with  paternal  gentleness,  ho  said, — *'  I  cannot 
doubt  that  God  has  sent  you  hither  for  an  important  purpose; — to  make  you  one 
of  his  own  children,  and  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  good  work 
for  Him.  I  believe  he  loves  you,  and  will  sanctify  you  for  his  service  and  king- 
dom." My  mother  felt  the  power  of  his  persuasive  manner,  as  well  as  of  his 
judicious  and  well-timed  counsels. 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Bellamy  had  for  saying  severe  things,  often  led  peo^ 

{do  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him,  not  only  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  but  tc 

regard  him  with  a  sort  of  terror;  and  sometimes  he  took  special  pains  to  remorc 

this  impression.    A  family  had  recently  gone  to  live  within  the  limits  of  his 

parish,  who  he  was  aware  were  looking  at  him  as  a  sort  of  distant  and  unap« 

proachable  being.     lie  rode  up  one  day  to  their  dwelling,  and  called  for  the  lady, 

who  immediately  appeareil  at  the  door.     *'  Madam,"  said  he,  '*  I  should  like  to 

know  whether  you  are  going  to  have  pudding  for  dinner  to-day  ?"    Her  reply 

vas»  "  We  are."     '*  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  I  propose  to  return  and  take  dinner 

with  you."     The  good  woman,  equally  surprised  and  delighted,  said  they  should 

be  most  happy  to  have  his  company.     Accordingly,  in  due  time,  he  appeared, 

dined  with  the  family,  was  uncommonly  socia>)le  and  aflable  with  all  of  them, 

lad   completely  accomplished  his  object  in  securing  their  confidence  and  good 

iriil. 

Another  trait  of  his  character  that  seemed  little  in  keeping  with  his  rather 
"ode  exterior,  was  an  excessive  fondness  for  music.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  pos- 
leoscMl  any  remarkable  musical  powers;  but  he  was  susceptible  of  the  highest 
injoyment  from  listening  to  the  performances  of  others.  He  used  not  unfrequent- 
y  to  visit  his  friend,  Dr.  West,  at  Stockbridge.  I  remember  Mrs.  West  told  me 
hat  ho  came  there  onoe  during  u  revival  of  religion,  which  extended,  in  some 
le^eo,  to  the  Indians,  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  number 
ftf  whom  Ijecamc  hopefully  pious.  Aftor  proaoiiiiif;;  one  afternoon,  he  had  returned 
o  the  place  where  he  stoppe<l,  and  had  just  sat  down  to  supper,  when  he  heard 
lome  of  the  Indians  in  another  room  singing  psalm  tunes.  lie  instantly  left  the 
«ble,  and  went  into  the  room  where  they  were  to  listen  to  their  music.  After 
Jius  regaling  himself,  for  some  time,  he  returne<l,  and  resuming  his  place  at  the 
;able,  said  very  pleasantly,  **  Do  you  think  I  can  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
Ming  in  Heaven  for  the  sake  of  eating  ?" 

Dr.  Bellamy,  notwithstanding  his  usually  lofty  and  independent  manner,  was 
aubject  to  turns  of  great  depression,  and  sometimes  his  courage  seemed  singularly 
U>  fail  him.  In  certain  moods,  he  was  as  likely  to  see  a  lion  in  the  way  as  any 
other  man;  often  exaggerated  the  importance  of  real  evils,  and  as  frequently, 
perhaps,  worried  himself  with  those  which  had  no  existence  but  in  his  imagina- 
tion. He  sometimes  stood  unduly  in  fear  of  the  influence  of  men,  whom, 
perhaps  at  other  times,  he  would  regard  as  of  little  account.  Mrs.  West  used 
to  say  that  it  often  seemed  to  her  that  he  expected  to  be  a  martyr,  and  to  be 
burnt  on  Litchfield  Hill. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  address  and  management.  At  the  time  of 
my  father's  ordination,  he  was  the  leading  member  of  the  Council.  There  was 
not  perfect  unanimity  in  the  parish,  owing  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  one  old  Mr. 
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P.  who  wu  natonllj  somewhat  amhitioiiB  and  anmaaageaUe.  Dr.  B.-^#ii 
aware  of  the  opposition,  and  of  the  souroe  whence  it  originated.  AmofAf^i 
some  time  during  tho  session  of  the  Council,  he  contrived  to  get  hj  the  Msii 
this  old  gentleman,  and  remarked  to  him  that  he  fA%  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  parish,  as  well  as  of  the  pastor  elect,  whom  he  knew  to  he  a  yoong 
man  of  great  promise,  hut  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that  there  was  some  litOe 
lack  of  unanimity  in  respect  to  his  settlement.  "  Now,''  said  he,  **  aa  joa  an 
an  influential  man  here,  and  of  course  have  the  welfare  of  the  societj  much  at 
heart,  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  importance  of  bringing  your  influence  to  bear 
upon  this  state  of  things,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  secure  entire  harmony."  The 
old  gentleman  was  caught  by  the  device,  actually  set  himself  to  the  work  of  a 
peace-maker,  and  I  believe  my  father  never  found  him  otherwise  than  a  good 
parishioner. 

I  remember  another  anecdote  that  goes  to  illi^strate  the  same  trait  in  hii 
character.  A  young  minister  who  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  who  rsB- 
dered  himself  very  offensive  by  the  severity  of  his  preaching,  was  complaining  to 
the  Doctor  that  his  ministrations  seemed  to  produce  so  little  efibct,  and  wondering 
why  so  few  were  converted  under  his  labours.  "Why,"  said  Dr.  Bellamy,  **  the 
reason  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  if  you  will  correct  your  error,  go  and  learn  wis- 
dom of  the  fisherman.  He  does  not  go  boisterously  to  work,  as  if  he  expected 
to  bring  the  fish  to  his  hook  by  giving  them  a  regular  scourging  beforehand ;  but  he 
casts  in  his  line  silently,  and  waits  patiently  for  a  bite;  and,  whenever  a  flsh  comes 
to  his  hook,  ho  is  watchful  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  moment  for  drawing  it 
up;  and  ho  is  thankful  if  he  gets  a  few,  and  perseveres  in  the  hope  of  getting 
more.  If  you  would  adopt  this  same  course  as  a  fisher  of  men,  you  would  have 
less  reason  to  complain  of  tho  want  of  success." 

I  am  not  suro  but  that  to  Dr.  Bellamy  belongs  the  honour  of  originating  the 
system  of  Sabbath  school  instruction  in  this  countr}^  An  old  lady  of  my  former 
charge  in  East  Windsor,  who  was  brought  up  under  Dr.  Bellamy's  ministry, 
informed  me  that  she  distinctly  remembered  that  housed  to  meet  the  youth  of  Ids 
congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  not  merely  for  a  catechetical  exercise,  but  for  a  reci- 
tation iVom  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  which  he  communicated,  in  a  way  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  young,  much  important  instruction.  The  Bev. 
Bir.  Langdon,*  who  was,  for  some  time,  settled  in  the  same  parish,  assured  me 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  never  been  without  a  Sabbath  school 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  town. 

Dr.  Bellamy's  preaching  was  gonorally  from  short  notes;  was  of  a  remark- 
ably  discriminating  character,  and  was  alike  adapted  to  awaken  the  careless,  and 
to  keep  before  tho  minds  of  his  hearers,  what  he  r<^rded  as  the  Scriptural  test 
vf  Christian  experience.  He  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  Antinomianism;  and,  in 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  from  the  press,  often  made  it  tho  subject  of  impressive  and 
pungent  remark.  In  his  manner  of  preaching,  he  was  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
sons  of  thunder.  With  a  prodigious  voice,  vivid  imagination,  great  flow  of  lan- 
guage, and  a  deep  sense  of  tho  importance  of  his  message,  he  spoke  like  one  having 
authority,  and  rarely  failed  to  secure  an  earnest  attention.  On  Fast  days,  be 
used  to  say  that  he  took  his  people  to  task, — ^meaning  by  it,  that  he  dealt  with  them 
in  great  plainness  in  respect  to  their  moral  obligations  and  delinquencies. 

He  was  uncommonly  instructive  in  conversation.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
whole  circle  of  theological  science,  and  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  communicate  from 
his  ample  stores  of  knowledge.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  that  old  Mr. 
Roberts t  of  Torrington,  a  plain  man,  but  a  good  substantial  preacher,  used  to 

*J0BW  Lahgdon  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1809 ;  was  a  Tator  there  ftma  1811  to  1815 ; 
wae  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bethlehem  in  1816;  waa  digmiwd  in  1825;  and  died  in 
1880. 

fNAniANiBL  Roberts  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1732;  was  oidalned  flist  pafltor  of 
the  ehuich  in  Torrington  in  1741 ;  and  died  in  1776. 
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%j  that  he  could  take  his  horso,  and  ride  down  to  Dr.  Bellamy's  any  time,  and 
rem  one  conversation  with  him,  get  more  material  that  would  serve  him  for  his 
vlpit,  than  he  could  by  studying  at  home  a  fortnight. 

Dr.  Bellamy  evinced  much  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  especially  amidst  those 
cenes  of  conflict  into  which  tlic  country  was  more  than  once  brought.  Uis  pub- 
ie  prayers  for  the  success  of  our  arms  were  most  fervent,  and  his  general  infiu- 
noe  was  exerted  in  various  ways  in  the  same  direction.  During  the  French  war 
•rticularly,  ho  maintained  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
rmy,  and  looked  with  the  utmost  interest  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  as  having 
<  vital  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

I  have  heard  my  father  describe  witli  great  interest  the  last  interview  he  ever 

Ad  with  this  venerable  man.     It  was  after  disease  had  preyed  for  a  considerable 

ime  upon  his  faculties,  and  he  was  reduced  to  comparative  imbecility,  while  yet 

he  striking  characteristics  of  the  man  were  still  manifest.     My  father  entered 

he  room  in  which  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  constructed  especially  for  his  accom- 

Dodation.     His  locks  which  age  had  rendered  nearly  white,  hung  down  about 

lis  shoulders,  and  erery  thing  about  him  seemed  fitted  to  inspire  reverence.  '  Ho 

lightly  bowed  his  head,  as  my  father  approached  him,  but  said  nothing.     My 

ather  then  said,  "  Mr.  Robbins  of  Norfolk."    Said  the  Doctor,  with  the  dignified 

md  magisterial  air  of  other  days,  **  Your  name  is  Ammi  Ruhamah."     My  father 

hen  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  a  dark  dispensation  that  had  thus  taken  him 

>§t  Arom  his  labours,  when  the  churches  needed  so  much  the  benefit  of  his  influ- 

aoe.     With  a  deep  and  solemn  emphasis,  and  seeming  to  dwell  upon  every  letter 

€  each  word,  ho  replied,  **  Infinite  Wisdom** — Thus  closed  the  last  interview 

f  the  revered  instructor  and  the  admiring  pupil,  previous  to  their  meeting  to 

UQgle  in  other  scenes. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  R0BBU4S. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hamptox,  Aug.  15, 1865. 
Dear  Sir :     The  first  time  that  1  remember  to  have  seen  Dr.  Bellamy,  was,  I 
hink,  during  my  college  course,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  my  father.     I  heard  him 
ireftch,  uut  far  frum  the  same  time,  in  Dr.  Edwards'  moettng-house  in  New- 
[A,v«n.     It  was  on  a  week-day ;  for  such  was  his  popularity  that  it  could  scarcely 
le  known  tliat  ho  had  arrived  in  any  place,  but  that  an  arrangement  must  bo 
nade  for  him  to  preach — much  as  used  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  Whitefield. 
¥bile  I  was  an  undergraduate,  he  called  at  my  room  to  engage  me  to  go  to  Beth- 
ehem  to  teach  a  school;  and  though  I  could  not  promise  to  go,  I  gave  oncourage- 
nent  that  I  would  consider  the  application.     The  result,  however,  was,  that  I 
lid  not  accede  to  the  proposal.     A  year  or  two  after,  when  I  happened  to  bo 
amvelling  in  that  part  of  the  State,  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Doctor, 
md  he  immediately  took  me  to  task  for  not  having  come  to  Bethlehem  as  a 
teacher.     Said  he  to  me,  in  a  sort  of  jocose,  but  lordly,  manner, — '*  I  had  a  son 
whom  I  wished  to  send  to  College;  and,  because  you  did  not  come  to  assist  him 
in  his  preparation,  he  could  not  go — now  if  he  had  gone,  he  might  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  or  a  Foreign  Ambassador,  or  some  other  distinguished  per- 
sonage; and  whatever  he  might  have  been,  you  ouglit  to  hold  yourself  responsible 
for  the  failure."     In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  asked  me  whether  I  had 
not  got  sonic  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  that  I  wished  to  have  explained.     I 
mentioned  to  him  two  or  three;  and,  after  he  had  explained  them,  he  asked  mo 
if  I  had  not  any  more;  and  when  I  told  him  that  none  occurred  to  me  at  that 
moment,  he  replied  that  I  had  better  look  up  some  more  and  bring  with  me  when 
I  came  again.     There  was  an  air  of  magisterial  confidence  about  his  whole  man 
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tier*  that  showed  that  he  did  not  need  to  be  told  what  was  hia  poflitkni  either  m 
the  church  or  in  the  world. 

I  think  I  never  saw  him  but  once  after  this;  and  that  was  at  Longmeadow, 
shortly  after  his  second  marriage,  when  he  was  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston.  Having  heard  something  that  led  him  to  sapr 
pose  I  might  be  at  Mr.  Storrs',  he  called  there  and  inquired  for  me;  and  when 
I  came  into  the  room,  he  greeted  me  substantially  as  follows: — *^  And  here  you 
are — ^why  are  you  not  at  Bethlehem?  I  wrote  to  you  before  I  left  home,  and 
then  I  wrote  to  you  again  from  Hartford,  to  go  and  supply  my  pulpit.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  be  absent  nest  Sabbath;  and  you  will  go  on  to  Bethlehem  this 
week,  and  preach  for  me  as  well  as  you  can;  and  tell  the  people  that,  the  Lord 
willing,  I  shall  be  at  home  before  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  when  the  Lord's 
Supper  will  be  administered.  You'll  go,"  said  he.  I  replied  that  I  was 
going  to  Springfield,  and  if  I  did  not  find  a  letter  there,  requiring  my  serrioes  in 
another  direction,  I  would  endeavour  to  go  to  Bethlehem.  "I,  however,  on  going 
to  Springfield,  did  find  the  letter  which  I  had  partly  expected;  and,  instead  of 
going  to  Bethlehem,  went  to  Derby.  I  never  saw  the  Doctor  afterwards  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  calling  me  to  an  account  for  my  disobedience. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  person  was  not  only  commanding  but  majestic;  insomuch  that 
if  he  were  a  stranger  to  you,  you  could  not  pass  him  without  observation.  His 
face  indicated  great  strength  of  both  intellect  and  passion, — in  other  words,  it 
was  a  mirror  that  reflected  his  true  character.  He  had  great  natural  severity 
of  temper,  which,  however,  was  in  a  good  degree  qualified  by  religious  principle 
and  feeling.  His  manners  were  direct  and  positive,  rather  than  polished;  and 
his  natural  impetuosity  often  led  him  to  give  offence,  where  a  more  urbane  manner 
would  have  accomplished  his  end  far  better.  He  was  a  capital  teacher;  and  yet  I 
have  heard  of  instances  in  which  young  men  who  went  to  study  with  him  were 
so  unpleasantly  impressed  by  his  abrupt  and  dogmatical  manner,  that  they 
refused  to  remain  with  him  a  single  day.  He  was  never  mealy-mouthed  either  in 
the  pulpit  or  out  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  preaching  on  the  subject  of 
Temperance,  and  among  other  stirring  remarks,  he  said,  ''  I  don't  want  any  body 
who  has  the  rheumatism  to  tell  me  what  has  brought  it  on — it  is  cider;  and  the 
way  to  cure  it  is  to  stop  drinking."  That  very  night  the  old  gentleman  was 
seized  with  a  violent  pain,  whi'^h,  before  morning,  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  his  physician.  The  physician  accordingly  came, 
and  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  temperament  of  his  patient,  as  well  as  his  method 
of  accounting  for  rheumatism,  said  to  him: — "  Ah,  Doctor,  I  see  what  ails  you — 
it  is  the  rheumatism — I'm  afraid  you've  been  taking  a  little  too  much  cider.*' 
The  Doctor  never  took  up  the  subject  of  Temperance  again — at  least  not  in  the 
same  way. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  of  his  day,  or  of  any 
day.  He  had  the  most  perfect  self-command  and  freedom  of  utterance,  and  his 
thoughts  always  took  on  the  most  appropriate  dress,  and  were  uttered  with  a 
boldness  of  manner  that  was  well  nigh  overpowering.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
impassioned  gesture,  and  there  was  every  thing  to  show  that  his  inmost  soul  was 
on  fire.  He  was,  as  you  know,  a  leader  in  the  New  School  Theology  of  that 
day;  though  the  views  which  he  maintained  have  since  become  perhaps  the  popu- 
lar Theology  of  New  England. 

Tours  most  afiectionately, 

PAYSON  WILLISTON, 
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JAMES  LOCKWOOD  » 

1788—1772. 

Jambs  Look  wood  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  and  Lydia  Lockwood, 
and  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  December  20,  1714.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1785,  and  was  chosen  Tutor  in  the  same  institution,  two 
years  afterwards,  in  which  capacity  he  served  one  year.  Having,  in  the 
nean  time,  studied  Theology,  and  received  license  to  preach,  he  was  called 
to  BUoceed  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mix,  as  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Wethers- 
iiflld,  Conn.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1789. 

Mr.  Lockwood's  settlement  occurred  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  great  revival  of  1740.  Dr.  Trumbull  mentions  him  among  the  ministers 
moot  favourable  to  Whitefield's  movements ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  at 
Wethersfield,  that  the  great  itinerant  made  several  visits  there,  and  that,  as 
the  meeting  house  was  inadequate  to  contain  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to 
hear  him,  he  held  a  meeting,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  in  the  open  air.  There 
18  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lockwood  not  only  fully  sympathized  with  him,  but 
oo-operated  with  him  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

In  1760,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  tUl  his  death.  In  1758,  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  having  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  ;  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  After 
the  resignation  of  President  Clap  in  1760,  the  same  office  was  proffered  to 
Um  in  Yale  College ;  but  he  declined  this  also.  The  reason  given  for  his 
ion-acceptance  in  both  cases,  was  his  strong  attachment  to  the  people  of  his 
iharge,  and  his  consequent  unwillingness  to  separate  himself  from  them. 
9e  continued  their  pastor,  greatly  respected  and  beloved,  till  the  close  of 
ife.  He  died  July  20,  1772,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
liirty-fourth  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  married,  November  4,  1742,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 

lie  Rev.  Moses  Dickinson  of  Norwalk, — who  died,  December  28,  1794, 

hged  seventy-four.     One  of  his  sons,  William,  was  bom  January  21, 1758; 

vae  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1774 ;  was  a  Tutor  in  College  in  1779 

md    1780 ;    was  ordained    pastor  of  the  church   at  Milford,    March  17, 

L784  ;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health,  April  28, 1796  ;  was  installed 

sastor  of  the  church  in  Glastenbury  in  1797,  where  he  continued  his  labours 

sill  1804,  when  he  was  obliged  again  and  finally  to  withdraw  from  the  min- 

Atry  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity.     He  passed  the  residue  of  his  days  at 

Gtlftstenbury,  greatly  respected,  and  died  June  28,  1828.     He  published  a 

Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jcrusha  Woodbridge,  1799.     Dr.  Marsh,  who 

Bncceeded  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Wethersfield, 

Ln  the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  installation  of  the  son,  pays  the 

following  incidental  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  father : — 

*'  May  you  continue,  tlirough  the  whole  course  of  your  ministry,  strong  in  the  grace 
which  is  in  ChrJHt  Jesus;  exhibiting?  to  a  great  degree  of  eminence,  that  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  ])iety,  benevolence  and  fidelity,  for  which  the  ascended  prophet,  your  excel- 
lent father,  was  distinguished.  His  praise  is  still  in  the  churches,  aiid  his  name 
remembered  in  this  vicinity,  with  particular  atTection,  honour,  and  veneration." 

•  Green's  Hist,  of  Princeton  Coll.— Hall's  Hist,  of  Norwalk.— Kingsley's  Hist,  of  Tale  Coll 
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The  following  are  Mr.  Lockwood*s  pablicationB : — ^A  Sennon  at  the 
Qeneral  Election,  1754.  A  Dbcourso  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Col.  Vfir 
liams,  1755.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eleasar  May,*  1756.  A  Se^ 
mon  at  the  General  Election,  1763.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  peace 
with  France  and  Spain,  1763. 

President  Stiles  writes  thus  concerning  Mr.  Lockwood : — 

"  Ue  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  ingenious  in  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy.  Or  a  polite  taste  and  a  ready  elocution,  he  perfonned  the 
office  of  the  ministry  in  the  house  of  God  and  among  his  people  with  good  acceptance, 
lie  was  a  man  of  caution  and  prudence,  and  avoided  intermeddling  deeply  with  aay 
of  the  religious  controversies.  This  caution  and  wisdom,  together  with  the  goodneM 
of  his  public  (lerformances,  made  the  world  think  him  perhaps  a  deeper  and  greater 
man  than  he  really  was.  lie  was,  however,  an  ingenious  man;  was  formed  for  uaeAil- 
ness,  and  was  an  honour  to  the  ministry.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  and  more  lately  has  been 
inclined  to  the  New  Divinity.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  sober  deportment,  carrying 
rather  a  grave  severity  in  his  countenance,  and  yet  far  from  moroseness:  there  waa 
vivacity  in  his  manner;  his  cheerfulness  was  regulated  by  prudence  and  circunupee- 
tion.  He  was  one  of  those  good  natured  persons,  who.  through  proper  cnltivation, 
soon  come  to  maturity.  Besides  the  academic  sciences,  ho  applied  to  systematic  Theo- 
logy, and  Hidgley  and  Willard  were  his  favourite  authors.  He  spent  his  ministerial 
life  in  a  large  parish  of  perhaps  three  hundred  families,  who  are  said  to  be  as  well 
instructed  in  religion,  as  any  church  in  Connecticut.  He  has  had  the  prudence  to  lead 
that  iiock  in  great  peace  and  love  through  his  ministry.  As  a  singular  fact  he  preached 
and  printed  two  Election  sermons,  both  of  which  I  .heard  him  deliver.  I  waa  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  him  twenty-four  years  ago,t  and  occasionally  all  along  ■ince.'* 


'♦«- 


CHAUNCY  WHITTELSEY4 

1740—17^7. 

Ohaunoy  Whittelset  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whittelsey,  and 
was  bom  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  October  28,  1717.  From  both  parents  he 
inherited  fine  intellectual  powers,  which  were  highly  cultivated  by  education. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  subsequently  resided  there, 
for  some  time,  as  a  student  on  Bishop  Berkeley's  foundation.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Hector  Williams  in  1739,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in  the  College, 
which  office  he  held  six  years.  He  was  concerned  in  the  immediate  instruc- 
tion of  four  classes,  and  among  his  pupils  were  a  considerable  number  who 
afterwards  attained  great  eminence  in  the  different  departments  of  publio 
life.     President  Stiles  says  of  him, — 

*'  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  three  learned 
languages,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Uebrew,  but  especially  the  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
was  well  aequaiiited  with  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
with  mural  philosophy  and  history,  and  with  the  general  Cyclopedia  of  literature. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  an  academic  life,  and  amassed,  by  laborious 
reading,  a  great  treasure  of  wisdom ;  and  for  literature  he  was  in  his  day  oracular  at 
College;  for  he  taught  with  facility  and  success  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  He 
had  a  very  happy  talent  at  instructing  and  communicating  the  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences." 

In  1740,  during  his  connection  with  College  as  a  Tutor,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel, — just  at  the  period  when  the  great  religious  cxcitc- 


*  Elkakar  Mat  wu  a  native  of  Wethcrsfield ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1763; 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  lladdam,  Conn.,  June  ^0,  1766;  and  died  AprU  14,  ISOS,  aged 
seventy. 

t  This  was  written  immediately  after  Mr.  Lockwood's  death. 

tBaoon'B  Hist.  Disc. — Dana^s  Fun.  Senn. — MS.  from  his  granddaui^ter. 


GHAUNOT  WHITTBLSBT.  r^Jg 

neni  perYsded  nearly  the  whole  of  New  England.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
Tutorship,  he  was  invited  by  a  neighbouring  parish,  (Amity,)  to  become  a 
candidate  for  settlement ;  but  he  declined,  partly  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
nol  duly  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  partly  from  an  unwilfingness  to 
relinquish,  at  that  time,  his  eDgagements  in  College.  Some  extracts  from 
his  diary,  which  are  preserved,  show  that  he  was  governed  in  this  decision 
by  the  most  conscientious  considerations ;  that  he  was  afraid  to  enter  the 
ministry  without  some  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  radical  spiritual  change ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  serve  his 
Redeemer  with  more  fidelity  and  zeal. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  was  the  man  conceming  whom  David  Brainerd  said,  in 
refSerence  to  a  prayer  he  had  just  offered  in  the  College  hall, — '*  He  has  no 
more  grace  than  this  chair," — ^a  remark  which  led  to  Brainerd's  expulsion 
from  College.  Those  who  read  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Whittelsey 's  diary  at 
that  very  period,  which  are  still  extant,  will  be  more  likely  to  set  this  down 
ma  a  rash  expression  made  in  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  than  as  a 
rational  judgment  of  the  character  to  which  it  refers. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Whittelsey  resigned  his  office  as  Tutor,  and,  for  reasons  not 
now  knowD,  relinquished  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
settled  as  a  merchant  in  New  Haven.  He  continued  in  business  ten  years ; 
and,  during  this  time,  was  an  active  member  of  the  church,  held  several 
important  civil  offices,  and  occasionally  supplied  a  vacant  pulpit.  At  length, 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  after  a  protracted  scene  of  controversy 
irhich  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  another  ecclesiastical  society,  called 
liim  to  settle  over  them  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes. 
fie  now  relinquished  his  secular  and  civil  engagements,  accepted  their  call, 
and  was  ordained  March   1,  1758, — being  then  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 

•ge. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  far  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Whittelscy's  set- 
tlement ;  and,  owing  to  this  and  some  other  causes  connected  with  the  pre- 
vious controversy,  he  withdrew  now  almost  entirely  from  public  service. 
His  death,  after  a  little  more  than  three  years,  left  Mr.  Whittelsey  sole 
pastor  of  the  church;  and  thus  he  continued  till  his  own  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  24th  of  July,  1787,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  a  life  of  nearly  seventy.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Dana,  and  was  published. 

He  was  married  in  September,  1745,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Col. 
Whiting  of  New  Haven,  well  known  in  the  war  of  1755,  by  the  name  of 
*'  the  Christian  soldier.''  They  had  three  sons,  only  one  of  whom  lived  to 
mature  age.     Mrs.  Whittelsey  died  October  17,  1751. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Whittelscy's  publications: — A  Sermon 
addressed  to  a  graduating  class  in  Yale  College,  1745.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Noyes,  17G8.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hubbard,  Meriden,  1769.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
3Iary  Clap,  1769.  A  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut, 
1778. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hampton,  Mass...  Aug.  8,  1855. 

Dear  Sir :  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Whittelsey  go  back  to  my 
early  youth.  My  father  resided  within  three  or  four  miles  of  him,  and  they 
were  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse,  and  sometimes  exchanged  pulpits.    I  can 
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not  say,  however,  that  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  hearing  him  presoh  aion 
than  once;  and  then,  I  well  remember,  his  text  was, — ''Why  art  thou  eut 
down,  0  my  soul,"  &c.  I  was  probably  at  that  time  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age;  but, -though  I  remember  nothing  of  the  sermon,  I  have  a  tolerably  distinct 
A'ecoUection  of  his  appearance  and  manner.  He  was  of  rather  a  full  habit,  some- 
what  above  the  middle  stature,  with  a  face  inclining  to  be  round,  and  expressive 
of  thought  and  intelligence.  His  voice  was  full  and  clear,  and  he  used  gestures 
but  sparingly,  though  he  possessed  a  pretty  good  share  of  animation.  In  private 
intercourse,  he  was  very  social  and  agreeable,  and  his  manners  indicated  what 
was  really  the  case, — that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  refined  society.  He  was 
an  old  minister  from  the  time  that  I  first  knew  him,  but  I  always  considered 
him  venerable  as  well  for  character  as  for  age.  He  had  the  reputation  of  possess- 
ing a  very  vigorous  mind,  and  of  being  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  undoubt- 
edly exerted  a  commanding  influence  in  the  various  circles  in  which  he  moved. 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Whittelscy's  preaching,  except  so  far  as  manner  is 
concerned,  I  am  incompetent  to  render,  from  personal  knowledge,  any  testimony 
worthy  to  be  relied  on.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  unhappy  affair  of 
Brainerd's  expulsion,  which  originated  in, — to  say  the  least,  an  indtMcrut 
remark  that  he  made  concerning  Mr.  Whittelsey,  has  always  operated,  in  the 
view  of  many,  to  the  injury  of  the  latter;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think,  with- 
out any  good  reason.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  W.  did  not  sympathize  with  all  the 
measures  that  were  adopted  in  the  Whitefieldian  revival;  but  if  the  testimony  of 
President  Stiles  and  several  others  is  to  be  relied  on,  he  was  a  true  fHend  to  what 
is  commonly  called  evangelical  religion.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a 
conversation  that  I  remember  once  to  have  had  with  the  late  Gov.  Trcadwell — 
he  stated  that  he  had  early  conceived  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  W.,  regarding 
him  as  an  Arminian,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  would  not  attend  his 
preaching  while  he  was  at  New  Haven,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court;  bat 
that,  having  been  induced  to  go  to  hear  him  once,  he  became  satisfied  that  his 
previous  judgment  of  him  had  been  incorrect,  and  he  afterwards  sat  under  his 
preaching  with  great  pleasure.  He  lived  during  the  time  when,  through  the 
influence  of  Edwards  and  others,  the  type  of  Theology  in  New  England  under- 
went considerable  modiflcation;  and  I  suppose  that  nothing  more  can  be  laid  to 
his  charge,  than  that  he  did  not  fall  in  with  what  were  regarded,  at  that  day,  as 
innovations  upon  the  common  orthodox  belief 

As  Mr.  Whittelsey  was  approaching  the  age  of  seventy,  he  proposed  to  his 
pec^le  in  '* Society  meeting"  to  take  measures  for  giving  him  a  colleague; 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  must  expect  to  be  the  subject  of  increasing  infirmi- 
ties, and  he  thought  it  likely  that  they  could  settle  a  minister  with  greater  una- 
nimity then,  than  they  could  hope  to  do,  if  they  should  wait  till  his  failure  had 
become  quite  obvious  to  them.  Within  a  year  after,  however,  they  found  that 
their  good  minister  was  right  in  his  conjectures,  and  without  suggesting  to  him 
the  idea  of  renewing  his  proposition,  they  chose  a  committee  to  confer  with  him 
in  reference  to  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  successor.  Instead  of  finding  him 
ready  to  accede  to  their  proposals,  and  to  carry  out  his  own  previous  suggestion, 
the  answer  they  received  from  him  was,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  failure 
in  his  attempts  to  perform  public  services,  and  that  he  never  composed  or  deliv- 
ered sermons  with  more  ease  than  he  did  at  that  time.  He,  however,  ultimately 
yielded  to  their  expressed  wishes ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  went  to  his 
grave  in  peace. 

Affectionately  yours, 

PAYSON  WILLISTON. 


AJBiP&EW  £LIOT. 
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ANDREW  ELIOT,  D.  D  * 

1741—1778. 

Andrew  Eliot  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Eliot,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
nd  Ruth  (Sjmonds)  his  wife.  He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Andrew 
Zlliott,  (as  the  orthography  of  the  name  then  was,)  who  came  from  Somcr- 
etshire  in  England,  and  settled  at  Beverly  about  1683,  and  was  a  Reprc- 
entative  to  the  General  Court  from  1690  to  1692.  The  subject  of  this 
ketch  was  bom  at  Boston,  December  25,  1719,  (0.  S.)  He  had  the  rudi- 
lents  of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school  in  his  native  town,  under  Dr. 
Villiams  and  Mr.  Lovell.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737. 
laving  become  early  impressed  with  religious  truth,  he  went  through  a 
onrse  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  and,  in  due  time,  was  licensed 
o  preach  the  Gospel.  In  August,  1741,  he  commenced  preaching  in  the 
I'ew  North  church  in  Boston,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  as  colleague 
iBBtor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webb.  In  January,  1742,  the  church  gave  him 
,  regular  call, — ^having  previously,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, subjected  him  to  a  severe  examination  with  a  view  to  satisfy  them- 
elves  of  his  orthodoxy.  He  accepted  their  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the 
.4th  of  April  following.  He  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  ordination, 
lad  the  sermon  was  printed. 

Mr.  Eliot's  introduction  to  the  ministry  occurred  at  a  period  of  great 
*eligious  excitement,  attended  by  violent  controversy.  As  Whitefield  was 
.be  great  bone  of  contention  in  the  Church,  the  position  which  Mr.  Eliot 
leld  in  relation  to  the  controversy  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
ntract  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Salter  of  Mans- 
ield,  Conn.,  dated  April  15,  1745. 

"As  to  Mr.  Whitefleld'8  being  the  ringleader  of  those  tilings  of  bad  and  dangerous 
'.endcncy  which  have  prevailod  among  us,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what  to  saj'.  In  one 
lensc  he  seems  to  be  the  accidental  caute,  as  he  was  an  instrument  of  stirring  up  a 
religious  concern  in  thf  minds  of  great  numbers,  which  concern  the  devil  has  unhap- 
pily improved  to  lead  uiany  astray,  and  give  them  a  false  and  cnthusiastical  peace. 
But  youMl  say,  has  lie  not  been  the  direct  cause  f  Has  not  a  vein  of  enthusiasm  run 
through  his  writings,  his  preaching,  and  his  conduct  7  I  must  needs  say  there  has 
been  too  much  in  all  these  which  ha^  appeared  to  me  to  border  at  least  upon  enthusi- 
fttm,  and  whicli  I  always  thought  had  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  and  I  fear  has  had 
reiT  unhappy  HFects.  And  I  could  heartily  wish  Mr.  W.  was  more  sensible  of  this, 
■nd  was  more  disposed  openly  to  acknowledge  wherein  he  has  mistaken  nature  for 
mce,  and  imagination  for  revelation,  as  I  think  ho  owns  he  may  have  done.  I  wish 
be  couM  sec  light  to  own  that  he  has  done  this  in  many  instances,  and  would  guard 
against  the  unhappy  ten<lency  of  many  passages  in  his  life  and  journals.  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  in  iloing  this,  ho  would  please  God  and  serve  religion. 

**  As  to  Mr.  W.'s  account  of  his  conversion,  I  must  confess  that  he  has  not  express- 
ed himself  ill  a  way  that  is  a^ecable  to  me.  But  I  could  never  bring  myself  so  much 
ftsto  suspect  the  reality  of  his  change,  whether  at  the  time  he  Axes  upon,  or  at  anoth- 
er. I  have  been  ready  to  think  that  tho  defects  in  the;  account  of  his  own  con- 
rcraion,  (if  Ik-  was  not  niistaken  in  the  time,)  i>roceeded  from  his  own  ignorance  of 
the  doctrines  of  tlie  (lospel,  and  unacquaintedness  with  experimental  writers,  so  that 
be  did  not  know  how  to  express  the  real  experience  which  he  had  upon  his  soul. 
But,  after  all,  to  call  him  a  rank  entliutiast,  is.  I  think,  carrying  the  matter  too  far. 
Uis  best  frieinN.  T  think,  don't  pr<tend  to  vindicate  him  wholly  from  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm,  but  I  dnn't  know  that  his  gn-atest  enemies  have  given  him  so  severe  an 

•Historical  Xoticcs  of  tho  New  North  church. — Eliot's  and  Allen's  Bioff.  Diet.— Fanntr*! 
Q«D.  Reg.— Thuchcrs  Fun.  Scrm.— Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  X.— MS.  from  tho  tliot famify. 
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appellation  as  you  do.  The  modest  expression  which  the  united  ministen  med  in 
their  Testimony  against  Mr.  Davenport,,  suits  me  better, — that  he  is  "  tinctured  with 
enthusiasm." 

''  I  believe  Mr.  Wbitcfield  does  not  pretend  any  extraordinary  mission:  if  he  does, 
he  must  produce  better  credentials  than  any  he  has  yet,  to  induce  me  to  receive  him 
as  one  extraordinarily  sent  of  God. 

'^  I  say  nothing  of  his  itinerancy,  because  I  have  great  difficulties  in  my  own  mind 
about  it';  to  mention  which  would  lead  me  beyond  bounds.  As  to  ministers  inviUng 
him  I  must  be  silent.  I'll  only  say  I  have  asked  him  but  once.  As  to  the  state  of 
religion  among  us,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  say  that  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Chris- 
tians are  divided  into  parties,  their  spirits  are  roiled  and  disturbed;  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities are  got  to  a  prodigious  height.  Mr.  W.  is  the  grand  subject  of  couTersation. 
Both  his  friends  and  opposcrs  discover  too  great  warmth,  and  are  much  alienated 
from  each  other." 

Mr.  Eliot  laboured  as  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Webb  until  tbe  death  of  the 
latter,  which  occurred  in  April,  1750.     From  that  time  to  the  period  of 
own  death,  he  had  the  sole  pastoral  charge,  and  his  salary  was  proportion* 
ably  increased. 

In  1767,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Klio 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     It  was  common,  at  that  period,  to  pur 
chase  diplomas  from  the   Scotch  Universities ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Eliot  wi 
paid  for  by  John  Barrett,  a  particular  friend  and  a  deacon  in  his  church 

In  the  year  1765,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harva: 
College,  of  which  he  was  a  uniform  and  devoted  friend.  After  tho  dcatl 
of  President  Holyokc,  in  1769,  ho  was  earnestly  solicited  to  be  a  Candida 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  College ;  but  ho  declined,  on  the  ground  of  hi 
reluctance  to  break  the  tic  that  boemd  him  to  his  people.  Subsequently 
when  the  chair  was  again  rendered  vao^nt,  in  1773,  by  the  resignation  o 
President  Locke,  he  was  actually  chosen  to  the  office,  but  refused  to  aceep 
it  on  the  same  grounds  that  had  controlled  his  previous  decision. 

Dr.  Eliot  had  a  prominent  share  in  tho  perils  and  deprivations  incident 
the  Revolution.     He  remained  in  Boston  during  the  blockade,  from  April  19 
1775,  till  March  of  the  succeeding  year.     Notwithstanding  his  family,  and 
considerable  part  of  his  congregation,   had  left  the  town,  there  were  man^ 
who  were  unable  to  leave,   and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  with  them,  an 
minister  to  them  in  the  hour  of  their  trial.     For  several  months,  he. 
Dr.  Mather,  kept  up  the  Thursday  Lecture ;  but  they  agreed  at  length  t 
suspend  it,  and  a  Farewell  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion.     After  thc^ 
evacuation  of  the  town,  the  Lecture  was  immediately  revived,  and  a  sermotv- 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  preached  by  Dr.  Eliot,  from  Isaiah  xxxiii,  20— 
The  interest  of  the  scene  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  General  Wash^ 
ington  and  other  officers  of  the  American  army. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Eliot's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  h<r 
never  indulged  a  reckless  and  indiscriminate  hostility  against  those  whosc^ 
political  sympathies  were  adverse  to  his  own  ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  se^ 
the  interests  of  learning  and  intelligence  sacrificed  to  the  phrenzy  of  party^ 
zeal.     When  the  house  of  Lieut.  Govenxor  Hujichiason  was  plundered  and 
demolished  by  the  mob,  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  thrown  in  QQufiiainn 
into  the  streets,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  completely  destroyed.     Dr. 
^liot  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  them.     A  large  number  of  val- 
uable manuscripts,  and  among  them  the  second  volqiqe  of  th^  H^gtiWy  o 
Massachusetts  Bay,  were  preserved  by  his  timely  and  vigilant  efforts.     As 
he  was  careful  to  maintain  all  due  respect  towards  the  Royal  government, 
while  yet  he  was  perfectly  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his  own  opinions,  he  was 
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treated  with  oivilitj  by  the  dominant  party,  while  the  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause  regarded  him  with  the  utmost  gratitude  and  affection. 

Dr.  £liot*s  health,  during  his  later  years,  was,  in  the  main,  good,  and 
neither  his  animation  in  the  pulpit,  nor  his  vivacity  in  conversation,  seemed 
to  be  materially  diminished ;  and  yet  he  was  subject  to  occasional  com- 
plaints which  led  him  to  anticipate  a  speedy  dissolution.  The  last  public 
act  which  he  performed  was  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  John  Clarke,  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Chauncy  of  the  First 
church.  This  was  in  June,  1778.  His  health  continued  feeble  during  th 
summer,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  house.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September  following,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  **  In  his  discourses  upon  his  death  bed,"  says 
Dr.  Thachcr,  **hc  always  expressed  an  unshaken  faith  in  those  glorious  doc- 
trines of  the  grace  of  God  which  he  had  preached  unto  others,  and  his  firm 
jet  humble  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Kedcemer :  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  nay, — eager  after  his  presence  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  glory,  he 
would  frequently  breathe  out  the  pious  ejaculation,  *Come  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly — why  are  thy  chariot  wheels  so  long  in  coming?' — and,  with  a 
solemn  message  to  his  beloved  people  on  his  lips,  he  expired."  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  of  Brattle  street  church, 
firom  Hebrews  iv.  9 ;  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Eliot  seems  to  have  been  averse  to  printing  sermons.  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends  which  is  in  my  possession,  he  says, — **  I  have  sent  you 
a  sermon  at  my  son's  ordination  :  I  have  all  my  life  been  averse  to  pub- 
lishing, but  have  turned  fool  in  my  old  age."  His  sermons  were  often  re- 
quested for  the  press  ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  reply  that  he  intended  to 
collect  a  number  which  he  would  publish  in  a  volume,  after  some  years. 
This  purpose  he  fulfilled  in  1774.  The  volume  contains  twenty  Discourses, 
most  of  them  of  a  highly  practical  character.  Besides  this,  he  published 
a  Sermon  at  his  own  ordination,  174*2  ;  a  Sermon  entitled  **  Inordinate 
love  of  the  world  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God,"  1744  ;  a  Sermon  after 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  1750 ;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1753;  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Roberts,*  1754  ;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for 
tjie  conquest  of  Quebec,  1759  ;  Election  Sermon,  1765  ;  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Ebeuezcr  Thayer,  1766  ;  Dudleian  Lecture,  1771 ;  a  Sermon 
at  the  execution  of  Levi  Ames,  1773  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph 
Willard,  1773  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  Andrew  Eliot,  1774; 
a  Sermon  upon  **  The  thief  on  the  cross."  He  wrote  several  pieces  in  the 
Episcopal  controversy,  particularly  **  Remarks  upon  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
Sermons,"  extracts  of  which  were  published  in  England  by  Blackburn.  In 
the  memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.,  of  London,  there  are  several  pages 
filled  with  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Eliot. 

He  was  married,  Octol>cr,  1742,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Josiah  Langdon, 
a  deacon,  and  one  of  the  founders,  of  his  church.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren,— four  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

The  following  notices  of  Dr.  Eliot's  character  are  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  his  ?on,  Ephraim  Eliot,  Esq.,  in  1822,  entitled  "Historical  notices 

•JosBPH  RoBKRTS  was  bom  in  Boston;  waa  gradnatcd  at  Harvard  College  in  1741;  waf  or- 
ddned  pastor  of  tbc  church  in  Leicester,  Masi.,  Oct.  23,  1764;  waa  diimined  Dee.  Ifty  1762{ 
Md  died  at  Weston,  April  30,  1811,aged  ninetj-one. 
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)f  the  New  North  religions  society  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  aaeodotes  of 
he  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot  and  John  Eliot,"  &c. 

''  The  Doctor's  memory  has  been  held  in  great  Tcncration.  An  upright,  honest 
nan  lie  was.  '  Thu  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  good  ho  oertaiuly  had.'  In  priii- 
liple  he  was  what  has  been  styled  a  moderate  Calvinist.  The  doctrines  laid  aown 
n  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  he  lieUl  in  high  estimation.  Those  he  incalcated 
ealously  upon  t lie  youth  of  his  congregation,  and  upon  his  children,  as  long  as  be 
ived. 

'^  In  the  pulpit  he  was  a  favourite.  His  discourses  were  plain  and  practical,  seldom 
in  controversial  points.  They  were  delivered  without  action,  but  with  a  pathos  and 
olemnity  that  commanded  attention.  He  always  used  notes.  His  tone  of  voice  was 
lold  and  positive,  as  though  he  would  not  be  contradicted;  nor  indeed  did  he  bear 
ontradictiou  tamely  out  of  the  pulpit.  Over  an  highly  irascible  temi>er  he  had  acqui- 
ed  a  remarkable  command.  When  he  felt  his  passions  rising,  he  would  retire  hj 
limsclf  till  he  had  controlled  them.  Ills  influence  over  his  parisliioners  was  great;  so 
hat,  although  there  were  a  number  very  inimical  to  him,  yet  he  never  was  openly 
•pposed  by  them.  They,  out  of  derision,  used  to  style  him  Pope.  Others  there  were,  _ 
nio  disapproved  of  his  prudence  in  party  matters,  especially  in  politics.  On  no^r-^  o 
^count  would  he  introduce  them  into  the  pulpit.  One  of  the  maxims  which  be  uigcdJK_^(i 
ipon  those  of  Ijis  sons  who  went  into  the  clerical  profession,  was,  —  "When  yoaraK-_ar 
parishioners  are  divided  in  sentiments,  eigoy  your  own  opinion,  and  act  according  toKzz^  o 
'Our  best  judgment;  but  join  neither  as  a  partizan."  This  circumspection  acquirecE^^^ 
or  him  the  name  of  Jindrew  Sly. 

**Mr.  Eliot  was  always  a  zealous  opposer  of  African  slavery.  M/iny  people  ir: 
Boston  had  slaves  for  their  family  servants.    Soon  after  his  marriage,  a  sum  of  mone] 

vas  subscribed  by  his  friends,  siilhcient  to  buy  a  black  boy  for  himj  but  he  declin<         

he  present,  urIcss  he  might  be  permitted  to  put  him  as  an  apprentice  to  some  busi-  ^^- 
less,  when  he  should  be  of  a  suitable,  age ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  his  apprentice-  — • 
ihip,  that  he  should  be  a  free  man.  Th'*se  conditions  not  suiting  the  gentlemen,  thc^  -*e 
natter  was  dropped.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  Com-  -^i' 
non  wealth. 

"  As  a  friend  and  companion,  Dr.  Eliot  was  sought  after.    Although  his  avocationi 
vere  many,  he  husbanded  his  time  in  such  a  manner  as  allowed  him  opportunity  t^ 
isit  among  his  parishioners  more  than  any  other  minister  in  the  town.    He  had  also  i 
'crv  extensive  acquaintance  out  of  his  parish,  was  introduced  into  the  polite  circles  - 
md  to  most  of  the  strangers  of  distinction,  whom  business  or  curiosity  led  to  visi' 
Boston — always  cheerful  and  entertaining  in  conversation,  abounding  in  interesting 
.necdotes,  yet  never  descending  to  levity.     In  his  last  years,  his  most  intimate  friends 
irere  among  the  younger  part  of  society.    He  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  hit.  ^  ■^^* 
cquaintance  with  most  subjects  of  literature,  made  him  welcome  among  t ho  learned.'^  —  •" 

Dr.  Eliot  bad  three  sons  who  were  graduated  at    Harvard  College:- 
indrew,  in  1762  ;  Johi,  in  1772  ;  and  Ephraijn  in  1780.     Ephraim 
.  druggist  iu  Boston ;  John  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  the  Ne^ 
^orth  Church,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  distinct  article  in  this  work  ;  an( 
iiidrew  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Andrew^  the  elder  of  the  three  sons,  was,  shortly  after  his  graduation  -^r»^^ 
ppointed  to  the  ofHoc  of  Butler  of  the  College;  and,  when  the  old  College ^9 ^ 
ras  burnt  in  1764,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  building.  He  was  appoint'  ^  ^^ 
d  a  Tutor  of  the  College  in  1768,  and  a  Fellow  in  1773  ;  and  held  botrf-^^^' 
hese  ofRces  till  ho  was  ordained  at  Fairfield  in  1774.  In  the  summer  of^< 
779,  when  General  Tryon  landed  with  an  army  and  burnt  the  town  of  Fair^' 
eld, — notwithstanding  he  had  ordered  Mr.  Eliot^s  house,  with  a  few  others  ^s**^^ 
0  be  marked  for  preservation,  it  was,  by  some  accident,  consumed,  togcthoK  <^>  ^  * 
rith  his  furniture  and  a  large  and  choice  library.  When  the  loss  which  he>  ^^ 
ad  sustained  came  to  be  known  by  his  friends  in  Boston,  there  was  a  pub! io -i  ^^^ 
ontribution  made  iu  the  New  North  Church  to  repair  it,  and  an  appropriato  S.^^^ 
crmon  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  late  Pr.  Simeon  Howard  of  thc*-*'^-^ 
Vest  Church,  from  the  text — **  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  ^  -  "^^ 

Mr.  Eliot  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Art*  anc>^^-^ 
ciences,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historicarxs^o-'' 
'ociety.     He  died  October  26,  1805,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  ^^^-^ 
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Dd  the  thirty-aeoond  of  his  ministry.  He  left  a  widow  and  eiz  ohildren, 
ne  of  whom,  AridretOj  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799,  was  ordained 
aster  of  the  church  in  New.Milford,  Conn.,  February  24,  1808,  and  died 

I  1829.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  from  1818 

II  his  death.  He  preached  the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon  in  1819, 
hioh  was  published. 

The  following  is  from  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Eliot  of  Fairfield,  written 
f  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Dana,  and  published  in  the  newspapers  of  New 
!kven : — 

"  In  Mr.  Eliot,  the  borcavcd  flock  have  lost  a  judicious,  afiectionato,  and  faithful 
tftor,  to  whom  Grod  had  given  the  spirit  of  fortitude,  love,  and  a  sound  mind;  who 
tended  continually  on  his  ministry,  uncntangled  with  the  things  of  this  life.  The 
sady  affection  and  esteem,  the  deserved  estimation  in  which  he  was  ever  held  by  his 
ethren  in  the  ministry,  and  his  acceptance  in  the  churches,  are  honourable  testimo- 
BS  to  his  worth.  Candour  and  unaffected  piety,  with  the  wisdom  which  dwells  with 
ndence,  were  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character.  His  aciiuaintance  with  g^eneral 
lence,  ms  urbanity  and  friendly  and  social  aflbctions,  conciliated  the  esteem  of  all 
Dka." 


■«♦- 


RICHARD  SALTER,  D.  D  * 

1741—1789. 

Richard  Salter  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1723.  He  was  the 
m  of  John  Salter,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  respectability,  who  was 
ctensively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  his  early  years,  he  evinced 
great  love  of  study,  and  was  considered  as  a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary 
romise.  His  parents  paid  great  attention  to  his  education,  furnishing  him 
rery  advantage  for  intellectual  and  moral  culture  within  their  power.  In 
ae  time  he  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  distinguished  as 
scholar,  and  was  graduated  with  honour  in  1789.  Soon  after  his  graduation, 
6  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine,  and  continued  it  till  he  had  acquired 
odfioient  knowledge  to  be  a  skilful  practitioner.  lie  then  directed  his  attention 
>  Theolog}',  with  a  view  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry.  Shortly  after 
e  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and,  for  two  years, 
■d  but  little  hope  that  he  had  any  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion. 
Vom  this  state,  however,  he  at  length  emerged  to  clearer  views  of  truth 
ad  duty,  and  to  a  comfortable  evidence  of  his  own  Christian  character. 
lie  severe  discipline  to  which  he  was  thus  subjected,  he  found  of  great  use 
)  him  in  subsequent  life,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  personal  growth  in 
eligion,  but  as  rendering  him  more  skilful  and  successful  in  the  treatment 
f  that  spiritual  malady  from  which  he  had  been  so  great  a  sufferer. 

Mr.  Salter  supplied,  for  some  time,  one  of  the  pulpits  in  Boston,  and 
▼ertures  in  respect  to  a  settlement  were  made  to  him,  but  he  was  not 
iclined  to  listen  to  them.  He  subsequently  consented  to  preach  as  a  candi- 
.ate  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and,  in  due  time,  received  a  call  to  settle  there, 
le  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  27th  of  June,  1744  :  the 

•MSS.  from  Dr.  Storre  of  Braintrce,  Dr.  Alhro  of  Cambridge,  and  Rcr.  W.  Salter  of 
fsatvillc. 
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iiDation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Solomon  Willxams  of 
banoD. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Salter's  settlement,  a  sevious  difficulty  commenced  in 
church,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  members  declaring  in  favour  of 
)  sect  called  *^  Separatists. ''  This  difficulty  was  protracted  through  seyeral 
Lrs,  and  twenty-four  of  the  members  of  the  church  were  excommonieated 
!bre  peace  was  fully  restored.  This  was  the  only  considerable  interruption 
the  harmony  of  the  church  during  his  ministry.  He  continued  in  the 
ivc  and  constant  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  the  year  I787t 
en  his  strength  began  perceptibly  to  decline;  and,  daring  the  remaining 

3  years  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to  perform  but  little  public  service.  He 
d  on  the  14th  of  April,  1789,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  ago,  and  the 
ty-first  of  bis  ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Ber. 
.  Lockwood  of  Andover. 

He  preached    the    Connecticut   Election   Sermon  in  1768,  which 
blished,  and  was  considered  as  possessing  much  more  than  ordinary  merit 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  held  the  office 
BO.     He  received  from  the   same  institution  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
7inity  in  1782. 

[n  1781,  he  gave,  by  deed,   a  farm  to  the  **  President  and  Fellows  of 
le  College,   for  encouraging  and  promoting  the  study  of  the    Hebre 
ignage  and  other  Oriental  languages,  in  said  College."     This  farm,  sit 
I  in  Mansfield,  was  sold  by  the  Corporation  for  two  thousand  dollars. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Mansfield,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughte 
his  predecessor,  the  Kev.  Eleazar  Williams.     They  had  three  children         » 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.     Mrs.  Salter  died  September  17,  1766,  agec         1 

ty-seven.     He  was  subsequently  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev  . 

lomon  Williams  of  Lebanon.  By  this  marriage  he  had  no  children.  Th^^  o 
lend  wife  survived  her  husband  about  four  years  and  a  half,  and  diec^^d 
ivember  15,  1793,  aged  fifty-nine. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  HAMPTOif  Angust  9, 1855. 
Dear  Sir :     Sometime  after  I  was  licensed  to  preach,  I  supplied  the  pulpit,  foe 
rhile,  at  Hampton,  Conn.     My  classmate,  and  afterwards  brother-in4aw 
:hard  Salter  Storrs,  who  had  been  named  for  Dr.  Salter,  and  educated 
n,  was  then  re.siding  with  him  at  Mansfield ;  and,  as  that  was  within  a  fe 
Les  of  Hampton,  I  became  domesticated  with  my  classmate  at  the  Doctor'; 
use,  and  spent    my  whole  time  there,  except  what  was  necessary  to  ful— - 
my  Sabbath  engagements  at   Hampton.     After  Dr.  S.  became  disabled 
blic  service,  I  consented,  by  his  request,  to  supply  his  pulpit  for  a  quarter  o: 
ear;  during  which  time  I  was  still  a  member  of  his  family.     I  had,  therefore 
iretty  good  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of  at  least  the  leading 
his  character;  though  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him  until  his  faculties 
i  begun  to  feel  in  some  degree  the  palsying  influence  of  age. 
Doctor  Salter  was  a  well-built,  portly  man,  of  a  dignified  and  commandi 
[)carance.     Ilis  face  was  expressive  of  great  activity  and  strength  of  mind — ^it 
mcd  to  say  that  he  was  born  to  rule.     And  his  countenance  was,  by  no  means, 
alse  index  to  his  character — his  mind  was  as  active,  and  his  spirit  as  impetuous 
1  energeti<!,  as  his  expression  would  have  led  you  to  suppose.     I  had  anoppor- 
lity  of  witnessing  sometimes  demonstrations,  in  the  way  of  passionate  excite- 
nt,  that  were  even  painful;  and,  in  one  instance  in  particular,  I  remember 
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ildng  tome  rerj  ungiuurded  remftrks  in  respect  to  a  member  of  his  own  familj, 
lich  immediatdy  oocasioned  him  deep  regret,  and  drew  from  him  expressions 
the  severest  self-condemnation.  I  think  his  natural  constitution  must  hare 
aim  him  frequently  into  errors  of  this  kind,  while  yet  I  think  it  also  disposed 
n  Tery  readily  to  retract  them. 

Dr.  Salter  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  intellectual 
wers — indeed,  I  belieye  he  ranked,  in  this  respect,  among  the  first  ministers  of 
I  day  in  Connecticut.  I  never  heard  him  preach  but  once;  but,  judging  from 
at  effort,  as  well  as  from  what  I  otherwise  knew  of  him,  I  am  sure  he  must  have 
sn  a  highly  instructive  and  intellectual  preacher;  and  indeed  such  was  his  uni- 
raal  reputation.  He  was  accustomed  generally  to  preach  double  sermons;  in 
»  morning  presenting  his  subject  doctrinally  or  argumentatively,  and  in  the 
«moon  exhibiting  its  more  practical  bearings.  His  manner  was  characterized 
tlwr  by  boldness  and  vigour  than  any  of  the  graces  of  elocution. 
Dr.  Salter  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  especially  as  a  proficient  in  the 
ibrew  and  Greek  languages.  He  had  made  great  progress  in  writing  a  Com- 
xntary  on  the  New  Testament,  which  he  intended  to  publish;  but  when  Guyse's 
jrsphrase  appeared,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  abandoned  the 
lign. 

Though  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  otherwise  than  social,  there  was  a  certain 
iteliness  and  dignity  about  his  intercourse,  from  the  efiect  of  which  you  found 
difficult  altogether  to  escape.  He  had  one  habit  which  he  carried  to  an  ex- 
»ne,  even  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived — I  mean  that  of  smoking.  Ue  was  not 
lensible  that  he  had  attained  to  great  eminence  in  that  respect,  and  he  used  to 
istify  it  by  saying  that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  man  for  raising  and  cutting 
baoco,  than  to  support  him  in  doing  nothing. 

Yours  affectionately, 

P.  WILLISTON 


-••- 


THADDEUS  MACCARTY  * 

1742—1784. 

Thaddeus  Maccarty  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1721.  His  father 
as  Gapt.  Thaddeus  Maccarty,  an  experienced  commander  and  skilful  nari- 
%iOT  in  the  merchant  service,  who  intended  that  his  son  also  should  pursue 
le  life  of  a  mariner.  He  actually  sailed  with  his  father  on  several  voy- 
^ ;  and,  but  for  a  feeble  constitution,  which  disqualified  him  for  the 
urdships  attendant  on  a  sailor's  life,  his  attention  would  probably  never 
ave  been  directed  to  the  ministry.  Having  gone  through  his  preparatory 
)iine,  he  entered  Harvard  University  in  1735,  and  was  graduated  in  1739. 
hiring  the  next  three  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Theology ; 
od  on  the  3d  of  November,  1742,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Kingston,  Mass. 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  relations  between  him  and  his  people, 
ntil  the  visit  of  Whitefield  in  that  region,  in  the  early  part  of  1745.  The 
ihabitants  of  Kingston,  fearful  of  the  excitement  which  every  where  attend- 
d  Whitefield*8  labours,  resolved  to  guard  against  it  by  appointing  a  Com- 

•Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  III.— Mass.  Spy,  April  23, 1823.— Prcsidont  John  AdAou'  Worki,  11.- 
iaeoln's  llist.  of  Worcester.— Smalley's  Woroetter  Pulpit. 
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mittee  ''to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  roving  exhortcrs.*'    An  anfoBndad 
report  was  circulated  that  Mr.  Maccarty  had  invited  Whitefield,  who  was 
then  in  Plymouth  to  preach  his  lecture  preparatory  to  the  Communion  ;  and 
such  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  report,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
Mr.  Maccarty  from  accomplishing  his  alleged  purpose,  they  fastened  th« 
meeting  house, — nailing  the  doors  and  boarding  up  the  windows.     Mr.  Mac- 
carty, regarding  this  as  a  personal  insult,  as  well  as  a  gross  invasion  of  hifl 
rights  as  a  minister,  omitted  the  lecture,  and  immediately  asked  for  a  dis- 
mission.    The  case  was  accordingly  submitted  to  a  council,  and  they  advised 
conditionally,  that  he  should  be  dismissed.     On  the  3d  of  November,  1745, 
— precisely  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  Yob 
farewell  sermon,   from  the   following  very  appropriate   text — "  Therefore 
watch,  and  remember  that,  by  the  space  of  three  years,  I  ceased  not 
warn  every  one,  night  and  day,  with  tears.     And  now  Brethren,  I  eonimem 
you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  ^< 
to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified."     A  copy 
the  discourse  was  left  in  Kingston,  and  was  publbhed  in  1804,  with  a  p: 
face  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Un 
author's  dismission.     The  sermon  breathes  a  spirit  of  Christian  magnanim- 
ity, and  the  relations  which  he  subsequently  bore  to  his  former  charge  we 
never  otherwise  than  pleasant. 

The  church  in  Worcester,  having  been  vacant  nearly  two  years,  subsequen.  '^ 
to  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Burr,*  invited  Mr.  Maccarty,  and  Mr-. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Jonathan  Mayhew,  to  occupy  the  pulpit, — each,  four  Sab- 
baths.    Both  these   gentlemen   acceded  to    the   proposal.     Mr.   Maccarty 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  Thanksgiving  day,  November  27,  1746,  and 
continued  his  labours  till  January  following.     The  time  designated  for  tho 
choice  of  a  minister  was  the  19th  of  that  month.     The  Sabbath  preceding « 
the  two  candidates  officiated, — >Ir.  Mayhew  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Maccar- 
ty in  the  afternoori.     The  result  was,  that  the  latter  was  almost  unanimously 
chosen.     His  installation  took  place  on  tho  10th  of  June,  1747. — he  preach  — 
od  his  own  installation  sermon. 

Mr.  Maccarty  was  a  decided  Whig  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  his  labours  ^ 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  were  directed  in  favour  of  the  AinericacB" 
cause.  Though  his  entire  salary  was  only  a  competent  support,  his  desires 
to  share  with  his  people  the  common  burden,  led  him  to  relinqui.sh  a  par^ 
of  it,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  often  subjected  to  serious  embarrass^ — 
ment.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  was  taken  off"  from  his  labour^ 
by  declining  health.  In  1783,  he  preached  for  a  short  time  ;  but  on  th^ 
20th  of  July,  1784,  his  earthly  career  closed.  Ho  died  in  the  sixtj-thirA 
year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  ministry  at  Worcester  of  thirty-seven  years. 

On  the  8th  of  September,   1743,   Mr.  Maccarty  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Francis  Gratcomb,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Boston,  who  emigrated 
from  Wales.     They  had  fifteen  children.     One  son  was  graduated  at  Yale? 
College  in  176G,  became  a  physician,  and  died  at  Kecnc,  N.  H.,  in  1802 ; 
and  one  daughter  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Benjamin  West  of  Charlestown, 
N.  H.     Mrs.  Maccarty  died  at  Worcester,  December  28,  1783. 

•Isaac  Burr,  tho  son  of  Thomaa  Burr  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  bora  in  1608;  was  gndaated 
at  Yale  College  in  1717;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  charoh  in  Worcester,  October  IS,  1725; 
was  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  cooncil  in  November.  1744:  after  which  ho  remoTed  to  Wind- 
tor,  Vt.,  and  died  in  1751. 
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Tke  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Maccartj'B  publioaiions : — Farewell  Sermon 
i  Kingston,  1745.  A  Sermon  at  the  author's  installation  at  Worcester, 
r47.  .  Two  Piscourses  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Fast,  and  the  day  preced- 
^  the  general  muster  of  the  Militia  throughout  the  Province  for  the  enlist- 
g  of  soldiers  for  the  intended  expedition  against  Canada,  1759.  A  Sermon 
I  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Arthur,  a  negro,  at  Worcester,  1768.  A 
urznon  on  the  execution  of  William  Lindsey  for  burglary  at  Worcester, 
r70.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1775.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Worcester, 
I  ihe  execution  of  Buchannan,  Brooks,  Ross,  and  Mrs.  Spooner,  for  mur- 
IT,  1778. 

A  writer  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  says, — 

"  Hr.  Maccarty  was  tall  in  stature ;  in  person  slender  and  thin;  with  a  dark  and 
meiratiDg  eye ;  a  distinct  and  sonorous,  though  somewhat  harsh  toned  voice.  His 
Idress  was  impressive  and  solemn." 

The  elder  President  Adams,  in  his  diary  under  date  of  May  28,  1756, 
rites  thus: — 

'*  Sunday — ^Heard  Mr.  Maccarty.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  the  following  expres- 
aoir— Carnal,  ungodly  persons ;  sensuality  and  voluptuousness;  walking  with  God; 
iregeneracy;  rebellion  against  God;  believers;  all  things  come  alike  to  ail;  there  is 
M  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked;  shut  out  of  the  presence  of  God;  solid, 
Lbstantial,  and  |>crmanent  joys  springing  up  in  the  soul ;  the  shines  of  God's  coun- 
Banoe." 

The  following  testimony  to  Mr.  Maccarty's  character  is  inscribed  on  his 
lb  stone: — 


"  Through  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  uniformly  exhibited  an  example  of  the 
Huseable  and  amiable  virtues  of  Christianity.  Under  a  slow  and  painful  decline,  he 
iwMvered  an  ardent  love  to  his  Master,  by  a  cheerfiil  attention  to  his  service,  and  at 
to  approacli  of  death  he  patiently  submitted,  in  the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
Mm  from  the  grave." 

Hr.  Macearty^s  published  sermons,  as  well  as  some  that  remain  in  manu- 
oript,  show  that  be  must  have  made  careful  and  mature  preparation  for  the 
(ulpit,  and  that  he  was  a  sensible,  serious,  and  stirring  preacher. 


-♦♦- 


MOSES  MATHER,  D.  D.  * 

1742—1806. 

Hoses  Mather  was  a  son  of  Timothy  Mather,  and  was  bom  at  Lyme, 
3onn.,  (to  which  place  his  grandfather  had  removed  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,) 
ICarch  6,  1719.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1739  ;  and,  in  due 
.ime,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  New  London  Association. 
9e  commenced  preaching  in  Middlesex,  (a  parish  in  Stamford — now  the 
•jowa  of  Daricn,)  on  the  19th  of  April,  1742.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
[Congregational  church  (then  newly  formed)  in  that  place,  on  the  14th  of 
Fnne,  1744.  Here  he  remained  in  the  pastoral  relation  during  the  residue 
)f  his  long  life.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
CSoUcge  of  New- Jersey  in  1791.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1806, 
in  the  eighty- eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  preached  to  the  same 
people  upwards  of  sixty-four  years. 

•Hilt,  of  the  Mather  family.—Dwighf  s  Tmvels,  III.    MS.  firom  R«v.  B.  D. 
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In  1759,  he  engaged  in  a  contro\'or8y  witli  Dr.  Bellamy  on  tlie  subjaefc  of 
the  Half-way  Covenant ;  and  published  a  large  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
visible  Church  iu  covenant  with  God :  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  oonaiitntion 
of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ ;  wherein  the  Divine  right  of  infant  baptism 
is  defended  ;  and  the  admission  of  adults  to  complete  standing  in  the  yiuble 
Church,  though  destitute  of  a  saving  faith,  shown  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God."  In  17G8,  he  published  a  Sermon  entitled  '*  Divine 
Sovereignty  displayed  by  predestination  ;  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Decrees 
considered  in  its  proper  light  and  real  tendency."  He  left  behind  him  a 
work  entitled  **  A  s^ystematic  view  of  Divinity  ;  or  the  ruin  and  recovery  of 
man  ;" — which  was  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  in  1813. 

Dr.  Mather  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1777  to  1790. 

He  was  married,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1745,  to  Hannah  Bell,  of 
own  parish,  who  died  April  21,  1755,  aged  thirty-seven.     By  this  ma: 
he  had  five  children.     He  married  a  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Whiting, — alsc 


a  native  of  Middlesex,  January  1,  175G.     She  died  December  18,    1757- 
aged  twenty-seven,  the  mother  of  one  child.      He  married  a  third  wife 
Rebecca  Kaymond,  of  Norwalk,  August  23,  1758,  who  died  January  2^ 
1786,  aged  sixty-four.     By  this  last  marriage  there  were  four  children.     Hi 
had  ten  children  in  all, — eight  sons  and  two  daughters.     The  Rev.  Ezra  I^  « 
Kinney,  the  present  (1855)  pastor  of  the  church  with  which  Dr.  Mathe:^ 
was  connected,  writes  thus — **  About  fifty  of  Dr.  Mather's  lineal  descend.— 
ants  are  members  of  some  Christian  church,  and  nearly  all  of  them  ar^^ 
Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians.     I  think  that  more  than  half  of  thos^^ 
who  compose  my  congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  and  nearly  our  vrhole  choi  K" 
of  singers,  are  his  descendants.      Two  of  his  great  grandsons  have  recentl3r 
been  ordained  Deacons  of  this  church.'* 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Dwight's  "  Travels"  may  help  to  illns— 
trate  both  Dr.  Mather's  history  and  character  : — Referring  to  the  pariah  of 
Middlesex,  he  says, — 

**Oii  Sunday,  the  22(1  of  July,  1781,  while  the  congregation  were  employed  in  public? 
worship,  a  body  of  British  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  refugees,  surrounded   tbei«* 
church;  and  took  the  wlu»le  number  prisoners,  together  with  their  minister,  the  Rev  - 
Moses  Mather,  D.  D.    This  venerable  man  was  marched  with  his  parishioners  to  th^ 
shore;  and  thence  conveyed  to  Lloyd's  neck.     From  that  place  he  was  soon  marchecS. 
to  New-York,  and  conlined  in  the  Provost  prison.     His  food  was  stinted  and  wretchecE 
to  a  degree  not  easily  imaginable.     Ilis  lodging  corresponded  with  his  food.     Hi^ 
company,  U\  a  considerable  extent,  was  made  up  of  mere  rabble;  and  their  conversa- 
tion, from  which  he  could  not  retreat,  composed  of  profaneness  and  ribaldry.     Here? 
also  he  was  insulted  daily  by  the  Provost  marshal,  whose  name  was  Cunningham,—* 
wretch  remembered  in  this  country,  only  with  detestation.    This  wretch,  among  other 
kinds  of  abuse,  took  a  ])articular  satisfaction  in  announcing  from  time  to  time  to  Dr. 
Mather,  that  on  that  day,  the  morrow  or  some  other  time,  at  a  little  distance,  he  was 
to  be  executed. 

"  But  Dr.  Mather  was  not  without  his  ft^iends; — fViends,  however,  who  knew  nothing 
of  him  except  his  character.  A  lady  of  distinction,  having  learned  his  circumstances, 
and  having  obtaim^d  the  necessary  permission,  sent  to  him  clothes,  and  food,  and 
comforts,  with  a  very  liberal  hand. 

"Dr.  Mather  was  a  man  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  a  strong  understand^ 
ing  and  a  most  exemplary  life.  His  natural  temper  was  grave  and  unbending.  His 
candour  was  that  of  the  Gos])ol. — 'the  wisdom  which  is  Irom  above;*  which,  while  it 
is  *  pure  and  peaceable,  is  also  without  i)artiality.'  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  may 
be  given.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  a  strenuous  public  controversy  with  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Connecticut,  on  a  subject  belonging  to  the  Discipline  and  Communion  of 
the  Church.  The  debate  was  sutliciently  ardent  on  both  sides.  In  the  decline  of  lifti, 
but  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  in  an  error,  by 
the  very  writings  which  he  had  before  answered.  This  fact  ho  cheerfully  acknow* 
ledged  to  his  brethren." 
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FROM  THE  KEY.  MARK  MEAD. 

GftUHWiOH,  Conn.,  March  26,  1855. 

Rer.  and  Dear  Sir :  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  much  from  per- 
onal  recollection  concerning  Dr.  Mather.  My  acquaintance  with  him  was  slight, 
jid  was  limited  to  quite  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I  never  heard  him  preach, 
tor  do  I  recollect  to  have  had  any  conversation  with  him,  till  he  was  more  than 
inety  years  of  age, — when  I  passed  a  Sabbath  at  his  house,  and  preached  in  hL« 
ulpit. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  the  middle  stature,  rather  slender  than  otherwise,  of  a 
feasant  expression  of  countenance,  and  free  and  easy  in  conversation.  On  the 
ftbbath  which  I  spent  with  him,  a  young  woman  was  examined  and  admitted  to 
be  church.  Knowing  that  his  practice  had  formerly  been  to  receive  persons  to 
be  church,  merely  on  the  ground  of  an  unexceptionable  moral  character,  with- 
at  requiring  evidence  of  true  piety,  I  asked  him  in  what  light  he  regarded  the 
erson  admitted.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  received  her  as  a  real  Chris- 
Ian ;  and  remarked  that  he  had  formerly  used  two  forms  of  covenant,  but  that, 
n.  more  careful  examination,  he  had  become  satisfied  that  it  was  proper  to 
eoeivo  only  those  who  made  a  credible  profession  of  real  godliness. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis,  the 
Ider.  After  Dr.  Mather  was  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Lewis  called  at  his  house, 
nd  while  there,  a  blind  man  came  in,  which  turned  the  conversation  on  the  great 
alamity  of  blindness.  Dr.  Mather  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  difference 
letween  natural  and  spiritual  blindness, — the  former  implying  no  criminality, 
rhile  the  latter  was  wholly  inexcusable,  and  rendered  the  subject  of  it  justly 
iable  to  the  Divine  displeasure.  In  further  conversation.  Dr.  Lewis  ascertained 
,hftt  Dr.  Mather  had  changed  his  views  on  that  subject,  from  reading  the  writings 
if  Andrew  Fuller;  and  Fuller,  as  you  doubtless  know,  acknowledged  his  indebt- 
edness for  the  same  views  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  Dr.  Mather's  opponent. 

Dr.  Mather,  though  generally  a  grave  man,  had  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  of 
irhich  there  still  remain  many  traditions.  A  man  in  his  parish  who  pretended 
to  be  a  sort  of  half  Quaker,  half  infidel,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  vigilance 
Mmmittee  in  the  Revolution, — as  he  was  once  riding  in  company  with  him  on 
horseback,  said  to  him, — **  Your  Master  used  to  ride  an  ass,  and  how  is  it  that 
foa  ride  a  horse  ?"  **  Because,"  said  the  Doctor,  '*  the  asaea  are  all  taken  up 
br  committee  men." 

Dr.  Mather  used  to  wear  a  long  rounded  kind  of  a  Quaker  coat,  with  very 
large  brass  buttons  from  top  to  bottom.  The  Quakers,  at  that  time,  used  to 
wear  buttons  made  of  apple-tree,  and  just  enough  to  fasten  their  coats.  The 
same  man  mentioned  above,  on  meeting  Dr.  Mather  one  day,  said  to  him, — 
■*  Moses,  why  does  thee  wear  so  many  buttons  on  thy  coat  ?"  "To  show  you,** 
■aid  the  Doctor,  ^^  that  my  religion  does  not  consist  in  a  button.** 

Dr.  Mather  was  a  most  earnest  patriot  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 
One  of  his  sons,  who  was  carried  a  prisoner  by  the  British  to  New  York,  and 
died  there,  was  brought  home  a  corpse.  The  father  was  greatly  overcome  by  the 
affliction,  but  said, — *'  I  had  rather  see  him  a  corpse,  than  to  have  him  join  the 
enemies  of  his  country." 

He  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great  and  good  influence  in  his  day ;  but  the  gen- 
eration upon  whom  his  influence  was  immediately  exerted,  has  given  place  to  one 
to  whom  he  is  known  chiefly  through  tradition. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

MARK  MEAD. 
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SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D  * 

1742—1803. 

Samuel  Hopkins  was  a  descendant,  in  tlie  fourth  gencratfon,  of  John 
Hopkins,  who  came  from  England,  and  settled  at  Cambridge  in  1634, 
removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636,  and  died  in  1654.  He  was  the  son 
of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Judd)  Hopkins,  and  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Conn., 
September,  17,  1721.  His  parents  were  both  professors  of  religion,  and 
they  resolved,  from  the  birth  of  this  son,  to  give  him  a  collegiate  education, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

In  his  childhood,  he  manifested  no  particular  taste  for  study,  but  seemed 
rather  inclined  to  labour  on  a  farm.  In  the  winter  after  he  was  fourteen, 
however,  his  mind  which  had  before  been  somewhat  impressed  with  religious 
things,  took  a  still  more  decidedly  serious  direction,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  began  to  feel  some  impulses  towards  a  liberal  education.  His  father, — 
more  than  ready  to  second  his  wishes  on  this  subject,  now  placed  him  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  John  Graham  of  Woodbury.  Here  he  went 
through  his  preparatory  course,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  Yale  College,  September,  1737,  when  he  had  just  completed 
his  sixteenth  year.  He  maintained  an  honourable  standing  in  his  class, 
during  his  whole  course,  and  was  graduated  in  1741. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College,  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  and  adopted  the  Calvinistic  theory  in  distinction  from  the  Arminr 
ian.     Not  long  before  the  close  of  his  College  life,  the  great  religious  excite- 
ment that  spread  so  extensively  through  the  country,  commenced,  and  the 
people  of  New  Haven  shared  in  it  largely,  under  the  preaching  of  White- 
field,  Tennent,  and  others  of  the  same  school.     A  number  of  the  students 
in  College  occupied  themselves  almost  entirely  in  visiting  their  fellow  stu- 
dents,  and  urging  them  to  an  immediate  attention  to  their  immortal  interests; 
and   David   Braincrd,   then   an  undergraduate,  called  at   Hopkins'   room, 
doubtful,  it  would  seem,  of  the  genuineness  of  his  piety,  and  wishing  to  put 
him   upon   a  more   earnest   self-examination.     Though    Hopkins   behaved 
towards  him  with  great  reserve,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  some  renuurk 
that  fell  from  him,  and  was  put  upon  a  course  of  reflection,  by  means  of 
which  he  soon  became  convinced  that  his  previous  experience,  and  the  hops 
founded  upon  it,  were  fallacious.     After  a  few  weeks,  his  views  of  spiritaal 
things  seemed  to  undergo  a  surprising  change  ;  and,  while  he  found  himself 
deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  the  Mediatorial  work  of 
Christ  rose  before  him  in  surpassing  glory  ;  though  he  had  not,  at  this  time, 
the  remotest  idea  that  these  exercises  were  connected  with  the  beginning  of 
the  spiritual  life.     Just  before  he  was  graduated,  Mr.  Edwards,  then  at 
Northampton,  visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on 
**  The  Trial  of  the  Spirits  ;''  and  he  was  so  much  impressed  by  it,  that  he 
resolved  to  go  and  reside  with  Mr.  Edwards,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  should 
occur  for  doing  so. 

Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  returned  to  his  father's  in  Water- 
bury,  and  remained  there  several  months,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depres- 
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non.  In  December,  1741,  lie  went  to  Northampton,  and  became  an  inmate 
j£  the  family  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Here  hia  religions  views,  especially  in 
regard  to  himself,  became  more  clear  and  satisfiactory,  and  he  engaged  with 
j^eat  interest  in  his  theological  studies.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1742,  after 
laving  studied  but  four  months,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  Shortly  niter 
•his,  he  paid  a  vbit  to  his  father's,  and  then  returned  to  Northampton, 
iritb  a  view  to  avail  himself  still  further  of  Mr.  Edwards'  instructions.  At 
;hia  period,  he  commenced  a  school  in  the  village,  at  the  same  time  prose- 
sating  his  studies  ;  but,  after  a  few  weeks,  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  affec- 
don,  which  obliged  him  to  change  his  residence.  He  was  in  Mr.  Edwards' 
Eamily  altogether,  somewhat  more  than  eight  months. 

In  December,  1742,  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  a 
raoant  congregation  in  Simsbury,  Oonn.,  and  continued  there  till  May  fol- 
lowing. Contrary  to  his  wishes,  they  called  a  meeting  of  the  parish  with  a 
▼iew  to  give  him  a  call ;  and  they  actually  voted  to  give  him  one ;  but 
there  was  some  lack  of  unanimity,  and  even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
lie  was  little  predisposed  to  accept  it.  He  therefore  left  Simsbury  and 
returned  to  Northampton,  with  an  intention  to  resume  his  studies  under  Mr. 
Edwards. 

After  refusing  various  applications  from  more  desirable  places,  he  com- 
plied with  a  request  to  preach  at  Housatonnoc, — incorporated  as  a  parish  in 
1740,  with  the  name  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Sheffield ;  and  as  a  town  in 
1761,  with  the  name  of  Oreat  Barrington.  He  commenced  his  labours  here 
in  June,  1743 ;  and,  though  he  found  every  thing  in  the  state  of  society, 
that  seemed  forbidding  and  discouraging,  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  was  the  field  that  his  Master  had  allotted  to  him.  He  was  ordained  on 
the  28th  of  December ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  church  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  of  which  he  became  pastor. 

About  a  year  after  his  ordination,  (1744,)  a  French  and  Indian  war  broke 
out,  and  continued  until  1749.  This,  of  course,  not  only  put  him  and  his 
people  in  imminent  jeopardy,  but  was  greatly  adverse  to  the  success  of  his 
ministry.  He  evinced,  however,  as  he  did  subsequently  in  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution,  great  patriotism ;  and  while  he  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  join  a  scouting  party,  if 
oircnmstances  seemed  to  render  it  desirable. 

Mr.  Hopkins  not  only  took  great  interest  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
eoantry,  but  he  felt  a  deep  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
He  often  preached  to  the  tribes  collected  at  Stockbridge ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  their  excellent  missionary,  John  Sergeant,  they  were  earnestly 
desirous  that  Mr.  Hopkins  should  become  his  successor.  Indeed  he  was 
actually  applied  to  by  the  Commissioners  in  Boston,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  Stockbridge  mission  ;  but  he  declined  their  proposal,  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  adapted  to  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  then  lately  been  dismissed  from  Northamp- 
ton. Tlx'  Commissioners  availed  themselves  of  his  suggestion,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Edwards, — a  circumstance  which  a£Forded  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Hopkins,  as  it  brought  his  illustrious  theological  instructor  into  his  very 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  resided  at  Oreat  Barrington  four  years  before  he  was 
married.  He  had  been  engaged  to  two  young  ladies  successively,  one  at 
Northampton,  and  the  other  at  Great  Barrington  ;  but,  owing  to  circum- 
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staDces  for  which  he  was  in  no  wise  responsible,  neither  engagement  took 
effect.  At  length,  however,  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1748,  he  was  married 
to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Moses  Ingersoll  of  Great  Barrington. 

Within  about  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  ordination,  his  father  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven ;  his  mother  having  died  some  time  before,  aged  forty- 
three.  Samuel  was  the  executor  of  his  father's  will ;  and  ultimately  the 
education  of  his  three  youngest  brothers  devolved  upon  him.  He  took  them 
to  his  own  home,  and,  under  his  instruction,  they  wero  fitted  for  College. 
His  brother  James  entered  Yale  College  in  1758,  and  died  at  New  Haven 
in  less  than  a  year  afterwards.  His  brother  Daniel  entered  Yale  College  in 
1754,  and  was,  for  many  years,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Salem,  Mass.  Mark, 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  a  classmate  at  Yale  College  with  his  brother 
Daniel,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  in  the  Revolution 
distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot.  He  entered  the  army,  and  died  of  a  fever 
at  White  Plains,  October  26,  1776,— only  two  days  before  the  memorable 
battle  at  that  place. 

After  he  had  served  the  people  of  Great  Barrington  a  number  of  years, 
a  dissatisfaction  from  various  causes  sprung  up  in  the  society,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  want  of  an  adequate  support,  led  him  to  think  that 
Providence  pointed  him  to  some  other  field.  In  1767,  he  proposed  to  the 
church  to  refer  the  question  of  his  continuance  among  them  to  a  coanoil ; 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion.  After  waiting  two  years,  how- 
ever, and  making  various  efforts  to  remove  the  existing  embarrassments,  they 
consented  to  join  with  him  in  convoking  a  council.  Accordingly,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1769,  the  council,  consisting  of  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers,  assembled,  and,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
pronounced  his  pastoral  relation  dissolved  ;  rendering,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  testimony  to  his  ministerial  ability  and  faithfulness.  He  had  been 
the  minister  of  that  people  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  dismission  from  Great  Barrington,  Mr.   Hopkins 
doubted  whether  ho  should  ever  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  another  church. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  work  for  the  press  ;  and  while  this  occupied 
him  during  the  week,  he  was  accustomed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  at  North 
Canaan,  distant  from  his  residence  twelve  miles.     In  April  and  May  succeed- 
ing, (1769,)  he  preached  several  Sabbaths  at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
and  a  portion  of  the  congregation  would  gladly  have  retained  him  as  a 
colleague  with  Dr.  Sewall,  but  the  majority  opposed  the  measure.     From 
the  early  part  of  June  to  the  early  part  of  July,  he  preached  to  a  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  in  Topsham,  Maine,  and  was  invited  thence  to  Newport, 
Ehode  Island,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  July.     After  preaching  five 
Sabbaths,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  First  Congregational  Chnrch 
and  Society ;    though  the  call  was  by  no  means  unanimous.     He  thea 
returned  home  with  a  view  to  settle  the  great  question  of  duty  that  present' 
ed  itself  to  him  ;  and,  after  taking  due  time  to  deliberate,  returned  with  his 
mind  made  up  in  favour  of  accepting  the  call.     But  the  opposition  to  hinr 
had  greatly  increased  during  his  absence,  owing  particularly  to  the  circula* 
tion  of  a  sarcastic  pamphlet  against  him  ;  so  that  he  was  by  no  mean» 
prepared,  at  that  time,  to  return  to  the  call  an  affirmative  answer.     He, 
however,  yielded  to  the  wish  of  his  friends,  and  continued  to  preach  there 
nearly  eight  months  ;  and,  when  the  congregation  met  (March  12,  1770)  to 
decide  whether  they  would  continue  the  call,  it  turned  oat  that  a  majoritj 
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roted  in  the  negative.  This  result,  it  seems,  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
persevering  efforts  of  a  few  individuals,  who  were  determined  that  he  should 
not  be  their  minister.  When  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  as 
it  was  too  late  in  the  week  for  him  to  reach  home  before  the  Sabbath,  he 
inquired  whether  there  existed  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  him  as  to  render 
it  inexpedient  for  him  to  preach,  if  he  should  remain  till  the  next  week. 
Qn  being  assured  that  the  people  would  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  him,  he 
letermined  to  stay  and  preach  to  them  a  sort  of  farewell  sermon.  Such  a 
lermon  he  did  preach ;  and  there  was  so  much  of  affection,  dignity,  and 
irisdom  in  it,  that  it  completely  disarmed  his  opponents,  and  led  them  imme- 
liately  to  express  an  earnest  wish  that  he  might  be  their  minister.  In  due 
time,  another  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  called,  and  they  voted,  with 
ilmost  entire  unanimity,  to  give  him  a  call.  Ho  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
installed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1770, — the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  President) 
Stiles  preaching  the  sermon,  which  was  published.  Dr.  Stiles  had  then  been 
tbe  minister  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  about  fifteen 
yemrs.  He  and  Mr.  Hopkins  differed  considerably  in  their  views  of  religious 
tmth ;  but  this  never  disturbed  their  social  relations,  and  they  were  ooca- 
■ionally  heard  in  each  other's  pulpits. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  ministry  in  Newport,  he 
laboured  with  great  zeal,   comfort,  and   usefulness.     But  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution  now  came,  and  at  first  seriously  interfered  with  his  labours,  and 
finally  obliged  him  to  suspend  them  altogether,  and  flee  for  his  safety.     In 
December,  1776,  the  British  troops,  numbering  eight  or  ten  thousand,  took 
possession  of  the  town ;  when  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  had  remained  at  his  post 
until  this  time,  found  it  necessary  to  betake  himself  to  an  inland  retreat ; 
having  sent  his  family  to  Great  Barrington  two  years  before.     The  British 
txoops  spared  neither  parsonage  nor  meeting  house  ;  the  former  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  latter  used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital,  and  left  in  little  better 
than  a  ruinous  state.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  diligently  exercisin^^ 
his  ministry,  as  he  found  opportunity,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  summer  of  1777  he  spent  at  Newburyport,  preaching  to  the  Federal 
Street  congregation,  then  lately  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Kev. 
Jonathan  Parsons.     The  succeeding  winter  he  was  employed  in  preaching 
to  a  congregation  in  Canterbury,  Conn.     During  the  spring  of  1778,  he 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  his  deceased  friend  and  classmate,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Noah 
Welles,  at  Stamford,  Conn.     And  from  the  autumn  of  1778  to  the  spring  of 
1780,  he  preached  in  North  Stamford,  which  was  then  a  missionary  field. 
In  tbe  spring  of  1780,  he  returned  to  his  desolate  parish,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  three  years.     He  now  conducted  public  worship,  at  first  in  a  private 
dwelling,  and  afterwards  in  the  Sabbatarian  mcetiug-house ;  but  in  1782  he 
made  an  appeal  to  his  Christian  friends  in  various  places  for  aid  in  repairing 
lus  own  church  edifice,   as  well  as  sustaining  in  it  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.     Notwithstanding  a  somewhat  liberal  response  was  made,  he  had  no 
regular  salary  ;  and,  for  a  year  after  his  return,  his  society,  which  was  a 
mere  handful,  and  greatly  impoverished,  was  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  his 
support.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  received  an  invitation  to  settle 
OTcr  the  church  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  with  the  offer  of  a  competent 
salary ;  but  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  people,  and  share  with  them 
tbeir  sacrifices  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian  institutions. 
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In  1790,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Uib  1|^ 

Brown  Uniyersitj. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  Augost  81,  1793,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year.  She  had.  _ 
for  about  twenty  years,  boon  suffering  from  scrofula,  which  finally  terminatec^ 
in  her  death.  In  May  previous  to  her  decease,  her  husband  accompanies 
her  to  Great  Barrington,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  experience  some  benefit 
from  a  change  of  air ;  but,  as  it  proved,  ho  only  carried  her  there  to  d^ 
among  her  early  friends.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, — ^five  soc:^ 
and  three  daughters,  all  born  in  Great  Barrington.  The  eldest  son,  Datimm^ 
was  a  man  of  large  property  and  influence  in  Maryland,  where  he  die^^^ 
The  second  son,  Moses,  was  a  highly  respected  magistrate  in  Great  Barrii^^ , 
ton.  The  third  son,  Leri,  was  a  member  of  Princeton  College  two  yea^-^ 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave,  and  he  subsequently  lived  and  dS.^ 
in  Virginia. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1794,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  married  to  Elisabeli 
West,  originally  of  Boston,  but  who  had  been,  for  many  years,  a  resideoi 
of  Newport,  an  active  member  of  his  church,  and  the  Principal  of  a  colehn- 
ted  boarding  school  for  females.  She  was  a  lady  of  remarkable  endowmenti, 
was  a  thoroughly  read  theologian,  and  not  only  understood  well  her  hosbaiKl'i 
system,  but  was  scarcely  less  capable  than  himself  of  defending  it.  She 
died  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  April  9,  1814,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1799,  when  Dr.  Hopkins  was  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  he  was  struck  with  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  which  also  very 
considerably  affected  his  speech,  though  it  left  his  mental  faculties  untouched. 
He,  however,  so  far  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
his  labours,  and  he  continued  to  preach,  with  occasional  intermissions,  till 
near  the  close  of  life.     In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  made  out  a  list  of  all  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  and  offered,  day  by  day,  a  separate  prayer  for 
each.     Just  as  ho  had  reached  the  end  of  this  series  of  special  prayers,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Rev.  Dr.)  Caleb  J.  Tenney  came  to  assist  him  in  his  labours; 
and,  almost  immediately,  there  commenced  a  revival  of  religion,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  upwards  of  thirty  were  added  to  the  church.     His  last 
sermon  was  preached  during  this  revival.     It  was  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1803  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  his  dwelling,  he  said  to  his  granddaughter — 
"  Now  I  have  done ;  I  can  preach  no  more."     He  was  soon  after  seixed 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  subsequently  with  a  disorder  of  another  kind, 
which  greatly  reduced  him.     He  lived  nine  weeks  from  this  time,  but  had 
no  appetite  for  his  food,  and  scarcely  took  any  solid  nutriment.     For  a  few 
days  previous  to  his  death,  his  bodily  suffering  was  extreme,  but  his  reason 
was  unimpaired,  and  his  confidence  in  his  Redeemer  unfaltering  to  the  last. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.     His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  from  2  Kings  ii,  12.,  and  was 
published. 

About  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Hopkins  commenced  a  scries  of  efforts  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Slave  trade  and  Slavery,  and  with  a  view  to  the  Christianization 
of  Africa.  In  this  field  he  laboured  with  untiring  devotion,  till  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  further  effort.  During  this  time  he 
carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  philanthropists 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  he  carefully  watched  all  the  movements  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject,  endeavouring  to  turn  every  circumstance  to  the 
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tmBt  Moomit ;  and  ihowed  that  there  was  no  aaerifioe  that  he  was  not  wUling 
-^o  make,  if  he  might  thereby  help  on  the  cause  that  was  most  dear  to  his 
lieart, — that  of  emancipating,  elevating,  evangelinng  enslaved  and  degraded 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  publications : — Three  Sermons 
titled  *'  Sin,  through  Divine  interposition,  an  advantage  to  the  Universe, 
yet  this  no  excuse  for  sin  or  encouragement  to  it,  1759.     An  Inquiry 
490iioeming  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  whether  any  of  them  are  made  to 
"the  exercises  and  doings  of  persons  in  an  unregeneratc  state,  containing 
Hemarks  on  two  Sermons  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  1765.     A  Sermon  on  the  Divin- 
ity of  jDhrist,  preached  in  Boston,  1768.     TwaSermons  onEomans  vii.  7, 
snd  John  i.  13,  1768.     The  true  state  and  character  of  the  unregenerate, 
Toeing  an  answer  to  Mr.  Mills,  1769.     Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hart's  Dia- 
logue, 1770.     An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  true  holiness,  with  an  answer 
'to  Iloctors  Hemmenway  and  Mather,  1773.     A  Dialogue  showing  it  to  be 
the  duty  and  interest  of  the  American  States  to  emancipate  all  their  African 
fllftves,  1776.     An  Inquiry  concerning  the  future  state  of  those  who  die  in 
their  sins,  1783.     A  system  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Divine  Revelation, 
to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Millenium.     Two  vols.,  8vo.,  1798. 
The  Life  of  Susannah  Anthony,  1796.     The  Life  of  Mrs.  Osbom,  1798. 
A  Yolome  of  Sermons. 

He  left  behind  him  Sketches  of  his  life  written  by  himself,  a  Dialogue  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  true  Christian  submission,  and  an  Address  to  pro- 
ftsmng  Christians,  all  of  which  were  published  by  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge 
in  1806. 

La  1853,  nearly  all  Dr.  Hopkins'  works  were  published  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  in  connection  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by 
Profeasor  Park,  in  three  volumes,  octavo. 

FROM  THE  REV.  B.  H.  PITMAN. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  request  for  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  carries 
me  hack  to  the  early  part  of  my  life.  I  was  a  native  of  Newport,  the  town  in 
which  he  resided,  though  he  was  not  my  pastor, — my  family  having  belonged  to 
the  Second  Congregational  church,  whereas  ho  was  the  minister  of  the  First.  I 
used,  however,  very  frequently  to  pee  bim,  and  the  oftener  as  the  school  which  I 
attended  for  some  time,  was  near  hi9  residence.  I  saw  him,  too,  many  times, 
riding  on  horseback,  which  I  believe  was  an  exercise  of  which  he  was  fond.  I 
also  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  attend  his  church, 
whenever  our  own  was  closed.  I  attended  his  funeral  also,  and  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  sermon  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilart. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  my  recollection  is,  that  he  was  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  somewhat  inclining  to  a  plethoric  habit,  with  a  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  expression  of  countenance.  He  wore  a  black  cap,  and  seemed  to  me 
very  aged  and  infirm.  I  remember  to  have  thought  his  preaching  exceedingly 
dry  and  abstract,  and  such  I  believe  was  the  estimate  formed  of  it  by  those 
whose  age  and  acquirements  rendered  them  more  competent  judges  than  I  was 
I  understand  that  some  of  his  sermons  were  written  out,  but  he  usually  preach 
ed  from  short  notes.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  was  that  nearly  all  the  young 
people  of  the  town  went  to  other  churches.  I  distinctly  recollect  that  there  was 
a  larger  proportion  of  aged  people  in  his  congregation  than  I  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  in  any  other;  and  there  was  a  corresponding  gravity  and  solemnity  in 
their  appearance.     There  were  also  a  large  number  of  coloured  people,  owing,  no 
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doubt,  to  the  extraordinary  efforts  that  he  put  forth  in  behalf  of  tha  Afriiui 

race. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  beyond  my  personal  knowUdgef  and  state  to  yoa 
the  general  impressions  which  I  had  of  him  in  my  early  days,  as  they  haye 
been  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  my  intercourse  in  subsequent  years  with  those 
who  knew  him,  I  may  add  a  few  things  tending  to  illustrate  his  character.     H 
was  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  an  eminently  charitable  man.     His 
was  full  of  generous  sympathy  for  the  children  of  want  and  suffering  of  ev 
class.     His  efforts  in  reference  to  the  slaves,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
secured  to  him  a  place  among  the  very  first  in  that  field  of  philanthropy, 
time,  his  influence,  his  money,  were  all  given  to  the  object  with  an  almost  enth 
siastic  generosity.     He  exercised  also  a  most  thoughtful  and  vigilant  conopu  fi 
the  poor.     There  were  several  respectable  indigent  females  then  residing  in  Ne 
port,  whose  concerns  he  looked  after  ^vith  the  attention  of  a  brother  or  a 
and  he  not  only  contributed  to  their  support  from  his  own  means,  but 
funds  for  their  aid  by  personal  application  to  his  friends  in  different  parts  of  t%« 
country. 

Dr.  Hopkins  had  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  reputation,  of  being  mn 
eminently  humble  and  devout  man.  In  his  intercourse  with  those  from  whose 
religious  opinions  he  felt  obliged  to  dissent,  he  carried  himself  with  the  utmost 
mildness  and  Christian  courtesy,  and  always  seemed  ready  to  do  justice  to  the 
arguments  of  an  opponent.  There  was  every  thing  in  his  appearance  to  indictte 
the  opposite  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-complacency.  Notwithstanding  he  wit- 
nessed no  very  great  fruits  from  his  ministry,  which  was  an  occasion  of  unceas- 
ing lamentation  with  him,  ho  seems  to  have  been  a  diligent  labourer  in  the  cause 
of  his  Master.  He  had  a  conference  at  his  house  every  Thursday  evening,  the 
exercises  of  which  were  prayer,  singing,  asking  and  answering  questions  on 
religious  subjects,  and  in  these  services  he  found  great  delight,  as  not  only  calling 
into  exercise  his  devout  feelings,  but  as  giving  scope  to  his  earnest  and  inquisitive 
mind. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  comparative  want  of  success  attending  Dr.  Hop- 
kins' ministry  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  preaching  was  a  good  deal 
confined  to  his  own  peculiarities,  and  withal  was  too  highly  charged  with 
metaphysical  discussion  to  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  common  mind.  The 
doctrines  in  which  I  suppose  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  taken  the  lead,  are 
that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  that  a  Christian  should  be  will- 
ing, if  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Universe,  to  suffer 
eternal  destruction.  He  discarded  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  choosing  rather  to 
adopt  the  language  that  men  arc  constituted  sinners  on  account  of  the  first  trans- 
gression, and  are  justified  on  account  of  Christ's  righteousness.  He  insisted  also, 
very  earnestly,  on  the  idea  that  the  unregener.\tc  can  do  nothing  to  procure  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  orthodoxy  according  to  his 
standard;  and  his  influence  over  the  clergy  of  his  day  was  very  extensive. 
Every  body  acknowledpccd  that  he  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and 
that  he  excelled  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning,  while  his  moral  and  Christian 
character  was  regarded  as  not  only  above  reproach,  but  as  eminently  pure  and 
consistent.  There  was  a  minister's  meeting  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre,  held  in  different  places,  consisting  of  various  eminent  men  whose  religious 
sympathies  were  generally  with  his  own, — in  which  there  was  evidently  a  vigor- 
ous co-operation  in  aid  of  his  peculiar  religious  views,  as  well  as  of  the  interests 
of  religious  truth  in  general.  Among  the  ministers  with  whom  he  was  most 
intimate,  were  Dr,  Bellamy,  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin,  Dr. 
Spring  of  Xewburyport,  Mr.  Judson  of  Taunton,  afterwards  of  Sheffield,  Dr. 
Patten  of  Newport,  &c     With  Dr.  Hart  (and  doubtless  with  several  of  the 
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others  also)  he  had  a  long,  affectionate,  and  deeply  interesting  correspondence,  a 
eonsiderable  part  of  which  has  been  preserved.  He  had  many  foreign  correspond- 
ents also,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Erskine,  Andrew  Fuller,  Zachary  Macauley, 
and  many  others  of  like  celebrity. 

I  am  very  truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

BENJAMIN  H.  PITMAN. 
Proyidbnoe,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  August  18th,  1851. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSHUA  BRADLEY. 

St.  Pauls,  Minmesota,  15  July,  1858. 

Rer.  and  Dear  Sir :  I  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Newport 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  then  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  his  physical  powers  were  very  much  upon  the  wane.  I  immediately  bocam^ 
acquainted  with  him;  and,  as  my  views  of  religious  doctrine  were  generally  in 
liarmony  with  his,  a  somewhat  intimate  friendship  was  soon  formed  between  us. 
At  that  time,  {  commenced  reading  his  system  with  close  attention,  marking 
those  passages  concerning  which  I  had  any  doubt,  that  I  might  avail  myself  of 
his  explanations.  Sometimes  he  would  explain,  and  sometimes  ho  would  think 
that  no  explanation  was  necessary,  and  would  tell  me  that  if  I  thought  him 
wrong,  I  might  take  my  pen  and  prove  him  so. 

He  was  so  infirm,  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  after  I  know  him,  that  he 
was  unable  to  walk  to  the  house  of  God  without  help.  He  was  rather  tall  and 
somewhat  corpulent,  as  well  as  infirm;  and  I  well  rcmcml>cr  that  a  coloured  man 
used  to  put  his  shoulder  under  the  Doctor's  arm,  and  thus  walk  with  him  to  his 
pulpit,  and  then  home  again  after  the  service.  I  think  I  never  heard  him  preach 
bat  once,  and  then  his  voice  and  manner,  owing  T  suppose  to  his  bodily  infirmities, 
were  extremely  feeble;  but  I  think  that,  in  his  best  state,  he  had  not  much 
animation  in  the  pulpit.  I  visited  him  very  often,  and  always  found  him  in  his 
ttndy,  and  always  received  from  him  a  cordial  welcome.  Ho  was  pleasant  and 
iistructive  in  conversation,  and  seemed  to  be  living  under  an  habitual  sense  of 
the  Diving  presence.  He  was  evidently  deeply  affected  that  so  little  apparent 
■ttocess  had  attended  his  ministry,  and  I  think  he  had  great  fears  as  to  what 
Would  be  the  condition  of  his  society  after  his  removal  from  them.  He  requested 
me  always  to  preach  for  him,  whenever  I  had  any  one  with  me  who  would 
lupply  my  own  pulpit;  and  I  was  glad  to  render  him  whatever  aid  was  in  my 
lower. 

I  called  upon  him  not  very  long  before  his  death,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
otnposing  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  people,  from  Psalm  Lxxvi,  10.  I  was 
kvqnently  at  his  bed-side  during  his  last  illness,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
rmtching  the  devout  exercises  of  his  spirit  in  the  prospect  of  his  final  departure. 
was  sitting  by  his  bedside  just  before  he  expired,  when  a  lady  of  his  congre- 
gation came  in,  and  took  his  hand,  and  bade  him  farewell.  At  that  moment  he 
ittered  a  groan;  and  I  immediately  said  to  him — "  Doctor,  why  do  you  groan — 
••ou  know  you  have  taught  us  that  we  must  be  willing  even  to  be  eternally 
oet?"  **  Oh,"  said  he,  **  it  is  only  my  body,  all  is  right  in  my  soul."  The 
3abbath  after  his  death,  I  preached  a  sermon  in  which  1  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
aiB  worth,  and  to  testify  my  affectionate  respect  for  his  memory. 

Truly  yours, 

JOSHUA  BRADLEY. 
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NATHAN  BIRDSETE. 

1742—1818. 

FROM  THE  BEV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D. 

Nkw-Tokk,  May  16,  I860 

Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  mith  your  request  for  a  bruf 
sketch  of  dthe  life  and  character  of  my  paternal  ancestor,  the  Rev.  Nathai 
Bl&DSEYE.  The  materials  at  hand  for  this  purpose,  however,  are  so  scuitj 
that  I  fear  I  shall  disappoint  your  expectations.  So  far  as  personal  knov- 
ledge  is  concerned,  I  might  as  well  attempt  a  sketch  of  ihe  li&  of  any  one 
not  in  the  line  of  my  ancestors,  as  one  from  whom  I  am  descended  in  the 
fourth  generation,  and  who  died  the  year  before  I  was  bom.  I  find,  i00| 
that  the  family  records  have  been  kept  so  imperfectly  as  to  afford  me  bat 
little  aid,  and  there  is  no  son  or  daughter  of  my  venerable  grandsire  living 
that  I  am  aware,  to  whom  I  can  apply  for  personal  recollections  of  his  lift 
and  character.  Yet,  accustomed  as  I  have  been,  from  childhood,  to  bear  his 
name  spoken  with  reverence,  and  the  leading  facts  in  his  history  detailed,  I 
am  perhaps  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  group  them  together  in  such 
a  sketch  as  you  desire.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  I  shall  also  be 
onabled  to  add  a  few  anecdotes  and  incidents  of  his  life,  which  may  serve  to 
enliven  an  otherwise  barren  dctiul  of  dates  and  other  statbtios.  I  find, 
however,  that  among  my  kindred  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
spent  the  last  sixty  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Birdseye  lives  traditionally  rather 
than  historically  ;  for,  by  his  great  longevity,  he  outlived  most  of  those  who, 
after  his  decease,  would  naturally  have  chronicled  the  events  of  his  prime. 
He  seems  to  have  been  left,  unaided  by  written  records,  to  transmit  his 
memory  through  successive  generations. 

The  first  known  ancestor  of  the  Birdseye  family  in  this  country  was  John^ 
whose  first  residence  was  in  Milford,  whence,  after  a  few  years,  he  removed 
to  Stratford.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  the  latter  place,  and  died 
in  1640.  He  had  one  only  son,  also  named  John^  who  died  in  1690,  leav- 
ing a  sou  Joseph^  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Thompson, 
Nathan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  and  was 
bo  -  August  19,  1714.  He  was,  therefore,  only  of  the  third  generation 
from  the  first  settlers  of  Connecticut ;  and,  by  the  traditions  which  he  had 
received  from  his  fathers,  and  the  observations  which  he  made  during  his 
long  life,  he  formed  an  important  link  between  the  present  and  the  past  two 
centuries. 

Joseph  TJvompson,  my  grandfather,  was  married  to  a  granddaughter  of 
the  Kev.  Nathan  Birdseye,  and  thus  the  two  families  were  again  united. 

Of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Birdseye  nothing  has  been  preserved, 
worthy  of  being  here  recorded.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1736.  His  class  was  composed  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers, of  whom  nine  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Oospel.  In  October,  1742, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Haven,  Oonn,,  in  which  rela- 
tion he  continued  till  June,  1758.  During  his  ministry  of  sixteen  years, 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  f^enerally  esteemed 
by  neighbouring  ministers  and  churches.  His  mental  abilities  were  good, 
his  judgment  was  sound,  and  his  memory  remarkably  retentive.     His  mind 
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was  veil  difloiplined  by  reading  and  reflection.  Some  of  his  sermons  in  my 
possession  appear  to  be  quite  creditable  compositions,  so  far  as  their  merits 
can  be  discerned  through  a  fieuied  and  vicious  chirography,  embarrassed  with 
frequent  abbreviations.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  much  respected  for  his  discre* 
tion  and  integrity.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  and  was 
peculiarly  gifted  in  prayer. 

The  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  charge  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four, 
was  a  change  in  his  domestic  affairs,  which  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to 
remove  to  his  patrimonial  estate.  An  only  brother  had  been  taken  away  by 
death,  thus  leaving  the  homestead  vacant ;  and,  as  the  increase  of  his  family 
required  more  ample  means  of  support  than  the  then  feeble  parish  of  West 
Haven  was  able  to  yield,  he  determined  to  retire  to  his  farm  in  Oronoque, 
tiie  upper  district  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  to  devote  himself  mainly 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  still  preached  occasionally  for  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  and  for  vacant  churches.  From  memoranda  on  the  sermons  in 
my  possession,  I  infer  that,  in  1783-4,  he  was  the  stated  supply  of  a  church 
at  '*  Oreat  Hill*' — a  locality  with  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted. 
He  habitually  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  took  pleasure  in  entertaining  his  ministerial  brethren  at  his 
own  house.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  was  accustomed  to  address  grey 
headed  Divines,  when  thus  assembled,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  '*  boys ;" 
and  to  direct  his  own  boys,  from  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  to  wait 
apon  his  guests.  He  was  frequently  invited  to  sit  in  councils,  and  to  take 
part  in  ordination  services.  He  was  personally  present  at  the  ordination 
of  four  successive  pastors  of  the  church  in  Stratford;  the  first  of  which 
took  place  when  he  was  a  mere  child  in  1722,  the  second  in  1753,  the 
third  in  1784,  and  the  fourth  in  1814.  On  the  last  occasion,  the  ordi- 
n«iion  of  Mr.  Matthew  E.  Dutton,  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Yale  College,  Mr.  Birdseye,  then  one  hundred 
years  oldy  offered  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  dined  with  the  Council. 

Until  he  reached  the  ago  of  ninety  years,  Mr.  Birdseye  seldom  failed  of 
mttending  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  though  he  resided  at  a  distanoe 
of  five  miles  from  church ;  and,  at  that  age,  on  returning  home,  he  would 
Y^peat  very  correctly  the  substance  of  the  sermons  which  he  had  heard. 
Se  usually  rode  to  the  house  of  Ood  on  horseback ;  for,  though  partially 
Hind  and  deaf,  he  retained  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  faculties,  so  as  to  be 
«ble  to  take  care  of  himself  in  his  accustomed  routine  of  duties.  Once 
«£ter  he  was  an  hundred  years  old,  he  rode  to  church  as  usual  on  the  Sab 
l>ath;  and,  entering  the  pulpit,  conducted  the  devotional  parts  of  the  publia 
service  :  he  repeated  from  memory  passages  of  Scripture  and  psalms  to  be 
sung — one  of  the  latter  was  Watts'  versification  of  the  7th  Psalm — 

"  God  of  my  childhood  and  my  youth,"  Sus. 

After  the  devotional  exercises,  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Birdseye  was  read  by  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the  church,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  venerable 
patriarch  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  five  miles  to  his  home.  These  facts 
were  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Jabez  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  of  Hunting- 
ton, Conn., — the  deacon  who  officiated  on  that  occasion,  and  who  himself 
live^  to  be  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  in  the  possession  of  great  physical 
and  mental  vigour. 
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The  appeanmcie  of  Mr.  Birdsi^  in  eztreme  old  •g«;«a  dMribiiilij  AoM 
who  knew  him,  was  yenerable  and  pleasing.    Thoii^  lie  iMto  imttir  ihort 

in  etature,  and  stooped  in  his  gait,-Halways  leaning  upon  his  8taff,-"Us  I 
white  hair  flowing  about  his  shoidders,  and  his  nnld  bat  animated 
anee,  made  him  at  once  an  object  of  interest  to  all  who  saw  him.     H 
retained  his  faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree,  till  die  day  of  his  death  ; 
though  his  sight  and  hearing  were  impaired,  and  his  reooUeetion  of  reeeni 
facts  was  imperfect,  yet  his  distinct  remembrance  of  the  events  of  formcK^' 
days,— even  in  his  earliest  childhood,  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  an< 
and  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  good  sense,  always  made  his  society 
able  and  entertaining  to  the  many  friends  and  strangers  who  had  the 
osity  to  visit  him,  and  to  whom  he  always  gave  his  welcome  and  his  bl 
His  conversation  was  highly  spiritual,  and  abounded  in  lessons  of  practi 
wisdom  and  piety.     He  was  strict  in  the  observance  of  his  fiunily  and  in  tb^ 
training  of  his  children. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Birdseye  was  uncommonly  fayoored.  Sfir 
wife  was  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hawley*  of  Ridgefield, 
Oonn.  He  lived  with  the  wife  of  his  youth  sixty-nine  years  ;  she  haviog 
been  removed  by  death  only  eight  years  before  his  own  decease,  at  the  ige 
of  eighty-eight.  She  had  twelve  children, — six  sons  and  six  daughters, — a 
son  and  a  daughter  alternating  through  the  whole  series.  Of  these,  nine 
survived  him, — three  having  died  before  their  &ther,  at  the  ages  of  fortj- 
seven,  sixty-fivct  and  seyenty-seven.  All  who  survived  him  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  The  last  of  the  family  was  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Payson  Williston 
of  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  who  died  about  five  years  since. 

The  termination  of  Mr.  Birdseye^s  life  was  sudden,  and  ooold  hardly  he 
ascribed  to  any  disease.  He  had  been,  for  some  time,  infirm,  and  oonfined 
mostly  to  his  chamber,  when,  one  momii^,  he  complained  of  increaong 
debility,  and  almost  immediately  expired.  He  died  on*  the  28th  of  Januaiy, 
1818,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years,  five  months,  and  nine  days. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  whole  number  of  his  descendants  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  six  were  then  living. 
He  had  twelve  children,  seventy-six  grandchildren,  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty-three  great-grandchildren,  and  seven  of  the  fourth  generation  ;— a 
striking  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  generations  increase.  The 
aggregate  ages  of  his  nine  surviving  children  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty- two  years. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  of  all  the  branches  of  this  numerous  fiunily,— 
now  greatly  extended,  not  one  has  been  reduced  to  want.  Most  of  them 
are  in  prosperous,  and  all  of  them  in  comfortable,  circumstances.  Some 
are  substantial  farmers  ;  others  wealthy  and  munificent  merchants  or  man* 
ufacturers  ;  several  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  some  have  attained  to 
eminence  at  the  bar,  and  have  held  posts  of  honour  in  the  State.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  heirs  of  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Birdseye  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
among  whom  were  about  one  hundred  of  his  posterity.  A  solemn  and  an 
appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  W. 

rraoMAS  Hawlkt  jna  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass. ;  wai  graduated  at  Harraid  Collece 
ui  1709;  was  sottled  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ridgefield,  Conn,  in  1713;  wat  choaea  Town 
Clerk  or  Register  in  1 714,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Not 
ber,  1788.     He  was  highly  respected  both  as  a  minister  and  as  a  mai^atiaU 
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Stebbins,* — ^late  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Hayen, — ^from  the  words, 
"  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  and  siztj-nine  years, 
and  he  died." 

The  homestead  of  the  patriarch  is  still  in  the  possession  and  occupancy 
of  one  of  his  lineal  descendants.  Bulf  the  old  house  is  no  more.  Well  do 
I  remember  with  what  strange  interest,  when  a  boy,  I  gazed  upon  the 
massive  timbers  untouched  by  time,  and  stood  within  the  capacious  chimney 
where  he  was  wont  to  wheel  his  old  arm-chair.  But  the  hand  of  improve- 
ment has  been  there,  and  the  venerable  relio  has  given  place  to  a  neat 
mansion  of  modern  style.  Yet  that  dwelling  is  the  abode  of  thrift,  content- 
ment, and  piety,  and  grateful  and  tender  recollections  are  cherished  there  of 
the  departed  grandsire. 

With  sentiments  of  high  regard, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  F.  DA  VIES. 

New  Hayek,  January  7,  1860. 
My  dear  Sir :  My  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Birdseye  are  not  very  extended, 
but  such  as  they  arc,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  while  supplying  the  pulpit  in  Huntington,  I  was 
fitvoured  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  TJirdscye,  who  lived  in  the  village  of 
Oronoque,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Strntford.     His  son,  Captain  Joseph 
Birdseye,  then  at  the  age  of  scventy-.six  years,  accompanied  me.     This  gentleman 
had  seen  service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  spoke  in  an  interesting  manner 
of  the  scenes  of  that  period.     On  our  way,  we  saw  his  brother,  Mr.  Ezra  Birds- 
eye,  aged  about  seventy,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  gate  was 
opened  by  another  brother,  Mr.  Nathan  Birdseye,  aged  seventy-four.     These 
gentlemen  conducted  me  to  the  presence  of  their  venerated  parent,  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Birdseye,  who  had  then  seen  nearly  one  hundred  and  two  years.     The  father, 
the  sons,  and  two  daughters,  who  were  somewhat  younger  than  the  youngest  of 
the  sons,  formed  an  interesting  circle.     The  patriarch  directed  my  attention  to 
the  comforts  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  the  meadow  in  which  he  had 
Hfsistcd  in  gathering  hay,  during  a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years.    *IIe  entered 
"^'ith  ardour  on  some  religious  discussions  in  which  he  had  formerly  Ixjen  engaged, 
vhile  the  intelligence,  the  kind  feelings,  antl  the  piety,  exhibited,  were  highly 
Interesting  and  instructive. 

He  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  our  interview,  that  he  was  born  in  the  rdgn  of 

Queen  Anne; — after  her  decease,  indeed,  but  the  intelligence  of  her  death  not 

liaving  reached  this  country,  all  public  acts  were  then  done  in  her  name.    He 

inquired  whether  I  knew  Colonel  Lyon  of  New  Haven.     You  may  remember  the 

Colonel  as  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  cashier  of  New  Haven 

Bank,  who  wore  very  large  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  who,  while  somewhat 

of  an  antiquarian,  was  him.sclf,  in  our  time,  considered  as  one  of  the  antiquities 

of  the  city.     1  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  ^Ir.  B.  said, — "  His  parents  got 

into  a  canoe  and  paddled  over  to  West  Haven,  and  I  married  them.*'     He  also 

mentioned  that  the  first  time  he  heard  Mr.  (afterwards  President)  Dwight  preach, 

he  attempted  to  show  that  virtue  consisted  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general. 

Such  doctrine  was  considered  by  some  in  those  days  as  New  Thcolvgy,  and  was 

not   altogether  acceptable  to  Mr.  Birdseye.     He  mentioned  with  considerable 

'Stephen  Williamr  Stebbiks  wai  bom  at  Longnicadow.  Mass.,  Juno  6, 1758;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1781 ;  was.  pastor  of  the  chnroh  in  Stratfonl  about  twentv-nine  jrcon; 
was  diFinigsod,  and  in  1815  instnllod  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  "West  ITavcn;  and  died  is  1843. 
lie  preached  the  Electiun  Ijcraioii  in  lyil,  which  was  publiahed. 
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animation  and  pleasantry,  that,  on  his  way  home,  he  saw  a  asuJut,  md  dlimimnl-i 

ed,  and  killed  it.    He  also  stated  that  he  gare  an  aooonnt  of  the  semuNH  to  Dr.^ 
Dana,  as  one  which  he  heard  a  young  man  preach,  and  that  the  Dr.  replied 
he  was  glad  the  man  was  young,  for  when  he  hecame  more  mature  he  w< 
know  better.     I  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Birdseye  mentioned  what 
subsequently  told  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  council  by  whk]^|| 
Mr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Dutton  was  ordained  at  Stratford.    President  Dwigl^^ 
had  preached  the  sermon,  and  he,  and  the  council,  and  inyited  guests,  amoi 
whom  was  Mr.  Birdseye,  were  at  table,  when  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  all  the  members 
the  council  must  have  appeared  as  young  men,  related  the  abore  anecdote.     D*  ^^ 
Dwight  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  preached  in  that  manner  when  yoimg,  btxf 
now,  when  old,  inculcated  the  same  doctrine. 

Mr.  Birdseye  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  pertainiiig  to 
human  welfare.  The  Hev.  Dr.  £ly  of  Huntington  had  died  a  few  months  preriom. 
The  news  of  his  death  came  in  the  evening;  and  it  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
sons,  that,  at  family  prayers,  the  next  morning,  his  father  remembered  tiie 
bereaved  church.  After  relinquishing  his  charge  at  West  Haven,  and  returning 
to  his  paternal  farm  in  the  village  of  Oronoque,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  promote  the  religious  interests  of  those  around  him,  and  some- 
times preached  to  his  neighbours,  when  the  inclemency  of  winter  rendered  attend- 
ance on  religious  services  in  Stratford  difficult. 

The  way  in  which  he  departed  this  life  is  worthy  of  note.  On  the  morning  of 
his  death,  he  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  a  member  of  the  family  kindled  his  fire. 
He  took  his  seat  in  his  usual  place,  laying,  as  was  his  wont,  his  cane  on  the  floor 
on  the  right  of  his  chair.  He  leaned  slightly  in  that  direction,  his  hand  approach- 
ing  the  cane.  It  was  supposed  that  he  slept,  and,  after  a  while,  some  one  drew 
nigh  to  wake  him,  when  it  was  indeed  found  that  he  slept,  but  it  was  the  sleep 
of  death! 

I  remain  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

THOMAS  F.  DAYIES. 


-♦♦- 


SAMUEL  COOPER,  D.  D  * 

1744—1783. 

Samuel  Cooper  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Cooper  of 
Boston,  and  was  born  March  28,  1725.  Having  gone  through  his  prepare* 
tory  course,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  in  a  grammar  school  in  Boston,  be 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  College  in  1739.  Here  he  maintained  the  highest 
rank  as  a  scholar,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  brilliant  and  sanctified  genius,  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him,  marked  him  for  a  career  of  no 
ordinary  usefulness. 

His  venerable  father  died  in  1743, — the  same  year  in  which  he  was  grad- 
uated. As  it  was  known  that  the  son,  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
father^s  wishes,  but  his  own  inclinations  and  convictions  of  duty,  had  deter^ 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  pastor,  immediately  fijced  their  eye  upon  him  as 
his  successor ;  and  their  wishes  were  fully  seconded  by  those  of  their  venera- 
ble surviving  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman.     It  has  been  thought  that  Dr. 

•  Clarke '■  Fun.  Serm.— American  Herald,  Jan.  19,  1784.-^Thaoher'i  Cent.  Sena,— Palft«y>i 
Hist,  of  Brattle  Street  Church.— Lothrop'f  do. 
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C!olinan*s  wish  on  this  subject  was  intimated  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
soon  after  the  death  of  hb  first  colleague,  in  which  he  said,  '*Qod  forbid  that 
3  should  cease  to  pray  for  you  that  aiiother  Cooper  (I  mean  one  like  the 
deceased)  be  set  over  you  in  the  Lord  ; — a  man  of  learning,  parts,  and  pow- 
ers, such  as  this  place  so  much  wants  and  calls  for/'     He  was  elected  col- 
league pastor,  December  31, 1744 ;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, he  requested,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  that  he  might  be 
excused  from  entering  at  once  on  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  preached  but  once  in  two  weeks,  until  his  ordination,  which 
took  place  May  21,  1746.     A  few  weeks  before  he  was  ordained,  it  is  stated 
that  '*  he  gave  in  a  sermon  a  confession  of  his  faith  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  audience."     Dr.  Colman  preached  the  ordination  sermon  from  Isaiah 
VI.  8. 

During  the  period  that  intervened  between  his  call  and  ordination,  a 
malignant  fever  prevailed  extensively  in  the  congregation  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  his  labours  were  constantly  requir- 
ed at  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying.  While  this  brought  him  acquainted 
with  his  flock,  under  the  most  interesting  circumstances,  and  gave  him  early 
a  place  in  their  hearts  as  **  a  son  of  consolation,"  it  was  an  admirable  train- 
ing for  that  part  of  pastoral  duty ;  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  greatly 
.  distinguished  for  the  tenderness,  judiciousness,  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
diBcharged  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  whole  charge  of  the  congregation  was  soon  devolved 
apon  Mr.  Cooper,  by  the  death  of  his  revered  colleague,  he  showed  himself 
fully  adequate  to  meet  the  numerous  claims  that  were  made  upon  him ;  and 
while  he  was  yet  a  mere  stripling  in  years,  he  was  regarded  by  the  whole 
community  as  one  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  his  day.  He  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  many  of  the  first  men,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  in  1767. 

Dr.  Cooper,  if  we  may  judge  either  from  the  testimony  that  has  been 

transmitted  to  us  by  his  generation,  or  from  the  few  sermons  of  his  that 

were  published  during  his  life,  was  well  nigh  unrivalled  in  the  pulpit  during 

the  period  in  which  he  lived.     With  a  fine  commanding  person,  and  a  voice 

of  great  sweetness  and  power,  he  united  a  remarkable  fluency  of  utterance, 

as  well  as  grace  and  force  of  expression,  and  appropriateness  and  energy  of 

thought,  which  never  failed  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience. 

What  his  religious  views  were  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  of 

a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson  * 

in  Brookline : — **  The  knowledge  we  are  to  dispense  to  others  is  chiefly  to  be 

drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and,  by  conversing  with  them,  we  become 

acquainted  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  :  such  as  the  apostacy 

of  human  nature  ;  the  guilt  and  condemnation  into  which  all  men  have 

fallen  ;  the  person  and  offices  of  the  Redeemer ;  our  pardon  and  justification 

through  his  obedience  and  sacrifice  ;  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace ; 

the  nature  and  extent  of  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 

Xiord  ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  form  us  to 

it." 

*  Joseph  Jackson  was  born  in  Boston;  wugndnated  at  Harvard  CoUaffe  in  1753;  wm  a 
Tutor  there  ftrom  1758  to  1760;  was  ordained  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  April,  9,  1760;  and  died  In 
1706. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  he  adopted  less  of  tho  technology  of 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  than  most  other  preachers  of  hb  day. 
sermons  which  he  has  left,  are  distinguished  for  fine,  bold  conceptiona,  no 
than  for  graceful  and  polished  diction.     His  Discourse  on  the  Comment 
mcut  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  in  1780, — which  is  perhi^»;y 
the  most  finished  of  all  his  productions,  is  equally  creditable  to  his  tale^j^ 
and  his  patriotism  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it,  as  indeed  it  is  to  read  aur 
of  his  printed  productions,  without  perceiving  that  the  author,  in  respect  to 
style  at  least,  was  not  a  little  in  advance  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Cooper  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  very  profound  cruditioD, 
and  yet  he  always  kept  up  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Harvard  Col* 
lege ;  but  he  preferred  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  declined  the  appoint- 
ment without  hesitation.  He  was,  however,  always  zealously  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  College,  and  in  1767  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Co^ 
poration,  in  which  oiBce  he  continued  during  the  rest  of  hb  life.  He  was 
particularly  active,  after  the  destruction  of  tho  College  library  by  fire  in 
17(54,  in  procuring  subscriptions  to  repair  the  loss. 

During  a  large  part  of  Dr.  Cooper's  active  life,  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  great  political  excitement ;  and  he  lived  only  long  enough  to  pass  through 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution.  Few  men  of  the  day  took  a  more 
active  part  than  he  in  those  exciting  scenes.  Fully  convinced  that  our 
cause  WHS  the  cause  of  righteousness,  he  enlbted  in  it  all  hb  wbdom,  and 
energy,  and  perseverance.  As  early  as  1754,  he  wrote  an  able  and  spirited 
pamphlet,  entitled  **  The  CrisiSy^^  against  the  project  of  an  excbe,  which 
was  favoured  by  many  of  his  friends, — the  whigs,  and  which,  after  having 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Representatives,  had  to  encounter,  for  a  time, 
an  unexpected  opposition  from  the  Governor.  From  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act  to  the  Revolutionary  war, — and  indeed  during  the  war,  he  contributed 
many  most  effective  articles  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  and  the  Independent 
Ledger.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  leading  whigs  of 
the  country ;  and  probably  there  was  scarce!}'  a  man  in  the  State,  whose 
counsels  were  more  earnestly  sought,  or  more  respectfully  and  attentively 
cont?idered.  The  celebrated  letters  of  Hutchinson,  which  kindled  such  a 
flame  against  the  British  ministry  and  their  government,  were  transmitted 
to  him,  that  he  might  read  them  himself,  and  communicate  them  to  certun 
friends,  though  with  a  strict  injunction  that  they  should  not  be  made  public. 
They  were,  however,  published, — not  through  the  fault,  but  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  and  mortification  of  Dr.  Cooper,  by  an  individual  to  whom  he 
had  confided  them. 

In  proportion  to  the  respect  that  was  rendered  him  by  the  friends  of 
liberty,  was  the  odium  that  was  heaped  upon  him  by  its  enemies.  In  the 
spring  of  1775,  he,  with  some  other  distinguished  patriots,  was  lampooned 
by  the  British  oflicers  in  an  oration  pronounced  in  State  street.  He  met 
frequent  insults  after  this  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  he  left  the  town  before 
the  Lexington  battle,  as  he  had  rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  then  existing  authorities.  From  April  1775  to  March  1776,  his  church 
was  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  British  soldiery,  and  it  was  recovered  from 
this  desecration  only  by  their  evacuation  of  the  town.  Meanwhile,  he 
resided  in  one  of  tlie  neighbouring  towns,  losing  no  opportunity  to  do  good, 
either  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  or  as  a  friend  to  his  country.     Hb  intimacj 
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rith  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  was  one  means  of  his  becoming  ezten- 
ively  known  in  France;  and  nearly  every  distinguished  individual  who 
tame  from  that  country  to  this,  came  recommended  to  him  by  one  or  the 
itber  of  the  American  Ambassadors.  Indeed  his  attachment  to  the  French 
government  was  considered  by  many  even  of  his  political  friends  as  excessive, 
rbile  his  religious  friends  regarded  it  with  still  stronger  disapprobation 
So  man  rejoiced  more  heartily  than  he  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle 
ind  few  lent  a  more  efficient  aid  to  secure  the  glorious  result. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  extensive  connection  which  Dr.  Cooper 
naintained,  in  those  troublous  times,  with  the  affairs  of  the  State,  must 
bave  been  at  the  expense  of  neglecting,  in  some  degree,  the  appropriate 
laties  of  his  office,  as  a  Christian  minister;  but  there  is  the  testimony  of 
lonie  of  his  parisliioncrs,  who  have  died  within  a  recent  period,  that  the 
minister  always  had  the  precedence  of  the  politician,  and  that,  while  he  was 
mingling  freely  in  public  and  national  concerns,  he  was  also  instant  in 
leason  and  out  of  soai^on  among  his  people.  Though  he  had  the  polished 
manners  of  the  Court,  and  had  the  ear  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  the  country, 
he  forgot  not  his  superior  dignity  as  a  niinister  of  the  Gospel,  and  disdained 
not  the  humblest  service  which  a  minister  is  ever  called  to  perform. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  connected  with  various  literary  and  religious  institutions, 
and  was  always  found  among  the  more  active  and  influential  members.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel  among  the 
aborigines  of  our  country.  He  was  first  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  instituted  by  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
Baohusetts,  in  1780.  In  every  thing  that  promised  to  bless  his  country  or 
luB  race,  he  was  ready  to  enlist  with  others  in  a  cordial  co-operation. 

His  death  occurred  December  23,  1783.  Like  that  of  his  father,  it  was 
occasioned  by  apoplexy,  which  continued  for  only  a  few  days.  In  an  obitu- 
ary notice  of  him  written  by  Governor  Sullivan,  and  published  in  one  of 
the  Boston  papers  of  that  day,  it  is  said, — 

"  Tbe  nature  of  his  illnefis  which,  iVoiii  the  first,  he  apprehended  would  be  his  last, 
was  such  as  ri'iKhTnl  hiui.  some  part  of  the  time,  inca|)able  of  couver.satlon.  He  had, 
however,  intervals  of  rec()llection :  at  these  times,  he  informed  his  fVfends  that  he  was 
perfectly  reconcileii  to  whatever  Heaven  should  api)oint,  — willing  rather  to  b«>  absent 
from  the  body  and  ])resent  witii  the  Lord;  that  his  ho\Hia  and  consolations  sprang 
from  a  belief  of  those  evangelical  truths  which  he  hjul  preached  to  others;  that  he 
wished  not  to  be  detained  any  longer  from  that  higher  state  of  perfection  and  happi- 
ness, which  the  (iospel  had  opened  to  his  view." 

The  sermon  at  his  funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clarke. 

Tbc  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

*'  Justly  shotild  I  incur  the  censure  of  his  friends,  and  greatly  should  I  injure  the 
memory  of  Dr.  ('ooper,  shotild  I  not  say  he  was  a  peculiar  ornament  to  this  religious 
society.     His  tab-nts  as  a  minister  were  conspicuous  to  all;  and  they  have  met  with 
universal  applause.     You  know  with  what  plainness,  and  at   the  same  time  with  what 
elegance,  be  ilisplaye<l  the  grace  of  tbe  (iospel.     You  know  with  what  brilliancy  of 
style  be  a«b)riie(l  the  moral  virtues,  and  how  jiowerfully  he  recommended  them  to  uni- 
versal practiee.     When  the  Joys  of  a  better  world  employed  his  discourse,  can  you 
ever  forget  the  eb-vati'd  strains  in  which  he  described  them  ?    And  his  i)raycr8, — 
surely  they  must   Imj  remembered,  when  his  qualifications  for  the  other  duties  of  his 
office,  and  bis  many  shining  accc»mplishments,  are  forgrjtten.     If  those  who  constantly 
attended  upon  bis  ministry  are  not  warmed  with  the  love  of  virtue, — if  they  are  not 
charmed  with  tbe  beauty  of  ln>liness, — if  they  are  not  transi>orted  with  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  must  they  n<")t  blame  their  own  insensibility  ? 
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down,  and  encourage  the  feeble  hearted,  tn  the  honse  of  monminghe  could  llrirtnp 
joy.  He  could  inspire  those  who  were  approaching  the  shades  of  demth  with  Ghrii- 
tian  fortitude.  And  by  expatiating  on  the  mercy  of  Grodand  the  merits  of  a  Saviov, 
he  could  revive  those  who  were  ready  to  despair.  Thus  various  and  accomplishei 
his  character,  how  Justly  are  you  aflfected  on  this  occasion  ? 

"  However,  the  people  of  his  charge  are  not  the  only  persons  who  mourn  this  event. 
The  death  of  their  honourable  pastor  is  a  general  calamity.  It  is  severely  felt  by  all 
our  societies ;  and  by  that,  in  a  particular  manner,*  which  has  been  so  long  united 
with  this  church  in  a  stated  Lecture.  It  is  felt  by  this  town,  which  gloried  in  himM 
less  as  a  citizen  than  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  felt  by  the  University  to  whose 
honour  and  interests  he  was  passionately  devoted.  The  Governors  of  that  leani^ 
Society  will  testify  how  ardently  he  laboured  to  raise  it  to  superior  eminence;  and 
how  he  encouraged  tliose  sciences,  the  sweets  he  had  so  early  and  so  liberally  tatted. 
His  death  will  be  lamented  by  this  Commonwealth  ^  and  most  sincerely  by  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  it.  For  with  them  he  was  intimately  connected,  and  they  distiii* 
g^ished  him  by  every  public  token  of  respect. 

''  In  one  word,  his  death  will  be  a  common  loss  to  these  American  States;  for,  ut 
patriot,  he  was  no  less  celebrated  than  as  a  Divine.  Well  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  he  constantly  and  ardently  pursued  them.  But  while,  as  a  states- 
man, he  discerned  what  would  tend  to  our  glory  and  happiness,  as  a  minister  of 
religion,  he  prayed  it  might  not  be  hid  ftom  our  eyes.  And  youcan  tell  with  what 
flsrvour  he  offered  up  his  supplications. 

"  I  might  now  descend  to  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  his  character.  I  might  dis- 
play him  as  the  familiar  friend  and  the  entertaining  companion.  I  might  remmd  yoQ 
of  his  correct  and  elegant  taste,  and  that  most  engaging  politeness  which  rendered 
him  so  agreeable  in  every  private  circle.  But  why  should  I  aggravate  a  wound  which 
already  bleeds  too  much  ?  Why  should  I  call  up  the  pleasing  image  of  a  person 
whom  you  shall  see  no  more  ?  Let  me  rather  suggest  those  consolations  which  will 
enable  you  to  bear  your  loss  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  to  sorrow  not  as  those  who 
are  without  hope." 

Dr.  Cooper  published  an  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1751 ;  a  Sermon 
before  the  Society  for  encouraging  Industry,  1753  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Gen- 
eral Election,  1756  ;  a  Sermon  on-  the  redaction  of  Quebec,  1759 ;  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  1760  ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  George  II,  1761 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard 
College,  1775  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  commencement  of  the  new  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  1780. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  married  to  Judith  Bulfinch,  sister  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bnl- 
finch  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, — Judith  and  Abigail;  both 
of  whom  were  married. 

•  The  First  ehnrdh. 
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JAMES  COGSWELL,  D.  D  * 

1744—1807. 

James  Cogswell,  son  of  Samnel  and  Ann  Cogswell,  was  born  in 
Iftjbrook,  Conn.,  January  6,  1720.  In  his  childhood,  his  parents  removed 
9  Lebanon,  where  they  remained  till  old  age,  when  he  took  them  to  his 
onse,  and  cheered  their  last  days  by  the  most  exemplary  filial  atten- 
ioiis.  He  early  evinced  an  uncommon  love  of  learning,  as  well  as  regard 
JT  religion  ;  and  hence  it  was  determined  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of 

collegiate  education.  Having  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  course, 
•  was  admitted  a  student  in  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  was  graduated  in 
.742.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Oospel,  and  on 
lie  28ih  of  December,  1744,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in 
/ttDterbury,  Conn. 

In  1771,  owing  chiefly  to  divisions  in  the  Society  occasioned  by  the  influ- 
Dce  of  the  Separatists^  Mr.  Cogswell  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral 
huge.  After  preaching  for  some  time  at  East  Haddam,  he  received  a  call 
rom  the  church  and  Society  in  Scotland,  (Windham,)  and  having  accepted 
\^  was  installed  early  in  the  year  1772. 

When  Mr.  Cogswell  entered  the  ministry,  the  great  Whitefieldian  excite- 
lent  in  New  England  had  not  passed  away  ;  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
linisters  and  churches  were  not  only  divided,  but  strongly  arrayed  against 
ach  other,  in  their  estimate  of  Whitefield's  character  and  the  results  of  his 
ftbours.  What  Mr.  Cogswell's  judgment  of  him  was,  may  perhaps  be 
B&rred  from  the  following  extract  from  his  diary  for  the  year  1764: — 
'  Feb.  13th. — A  snow  storm :  Mr.  Whiteficld  called  at  Col.  Dyer's  in  the 
term,  and  lodged  there.  I  went  down  in  the  evening  at  the  request  of  a 
umber  of  people,  and  had  considerable  discourse  with  him.  He  professed 
inch  unconcerncdness  at  the  thought  of  death.  He  appeared  a  great  enemy 
0  Sandeman.  He  was  gross  in  body,  but  poor  in  health,  and  declined 
(reaching.  I  wish  I  may  be  so  weaned  from  the  world  and  ready  to  die  as 
le  professes  to  be.  I  can't  think,  however,  there  is  the  greatest  propriety 
f  being  fond  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  to  strangers.  14th. — Mr. 
tThitefield  came  along  :  people  seemed  very  fond  of  gazing  on  him.  He 
ode  in  his  chariot  with  a  gentleman — had  a  waiter  to  attend  on  him,  and 
ampson  Occum,  the  Indian  preacher,  who  rode  on  one  of  the  horses,  there 
eing  three  to  the  chariot.  Mr.  Breck  (of  Springfield)  and  Mr.  Whitney 
>f  Brooklinc)  came  and  dined  here.     Mr.  Breck  said  he  did  not  know  but 

was  right  in  asking  Mr.  Whiteficld  to  preach — however,  believed  he  should 
ot  have  done  it." 

Mr.  Cogswell,  though  not  directly  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
)ok  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  never  hesitated  to  avow  his  conviction  that 
ar  cause  was  a  righteous  one.  In  November,  1775,  he  visited  the  camp  at 
loxbury,  where  his  8on  was  stationed  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  he  was 
reatly  impressed  by  the  fearful  preparations  which  he  saw  making  for  the 
bedding  of  human  blood.     On  the  return  of  peace,  he  preached  a  sermon 

•  Strong's  Fun.  Senn.— Dr.  Cogswcirs  MS.  Diary. 
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at  Windham,  (First  parish,)  on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  this  important 
event, — which  was  received  with  high  approbation. 

In  1790,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  firom 
Yale  College. 

The  infirmities  of  age  began  to  be  perceptible  in  Dr.  Cogswell  as  early 
as  1795  ;  though,  for  several  years  after  this,  he  continued  actively  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  But,  in  1804,  having  become  entirely  ineapa« 
citated  for  labour,  he  removed  to  Hartford,  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  Ii£9 
with  his  son,  Dr.  Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  an  eminent  physician  of  that 
place.  Here  he  continued,  the  subject  of  the  most  devoted  filial  mbis- 
trations,  while  he  was  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  physical  and  meDtal 
decay.  A  circumstance  occurred  a  short  time  before  his  death,  remarkable 
alike  as  an  intellectual  phenomenon,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
Christian  faith.  His  faculties  seemed  to  have  sunk  in  a  common  wreck; 
and  his  memory  was  so  entirely  gone  that  he  had  ceased  to  recognise  even 
his  own  nearest  friends.  His  son,  standing  at  his  bedside,  asked  him  if 
he  knew  him ;  and  he  answered  that  he  did  not.  He  told  him  that  he  was 
his  son,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  him,  and  again  hb  answer 
was  in  the  negative.  He  then  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  instantly  his  countenance  brightened  up,  and  he  exclaim- 
ed with  an  air  of  confidence  and  rapture — **  Oh  yes.  He  is  my  Saviour  I" 
He  died  on  the  2d  of  January,  1807,  when  he  was  within  four  days  of  hav- 
ing completed  his  eighty-seventh  year.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  and  was  published. 

He  was  married,  soon  after  his  first  settlement,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Jabez  Fitch  of  Canterbury.     She  died  in  the  spring  of  1772  ;  and  the  next 
year  he  was  married  to   Mrs.  Devotion,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  and 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Lothrop  of  Norwich.     The  second  Mrs.  Cogswell  was 
struck  with  paralysis  on  the  5th  of  December,  1795,  and  died  the  next  day. 
He  was  subsequently  married  a  third  time  to  Mrs.  Hibbard  of  Scotland 
He  had  five  children — all  by  the  first  marriage.     His  son,  James,  studied 
medicine,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  settled  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  bis 
medical  skill,  and  his  earnest  piety.     He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  poet 
Cowper.     He  died  in  New  York,  in  the  prime  of  life,  greatly  lamented. 
Samuel  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777,  and  died  in  1790.     Mason 
Fitch  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1780,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Hartford,  where  he  stood  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  rare  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.     He  died  in 
1830. 

Dr.  Cogswell  published  an  Election  Sermon,  1771 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  D.  D.,  1776 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  interment  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Moscley,*  1791. 

*  Samuel  Moselet  wm  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Mass. :  was  ffraduated  at  Harrard  CoO^ 
in  1729;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hampton,  Uoim.,  May  15^  1734;  and  died  Ju/ 
26,  1791,  aged  eighty-three. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO.* 

GxDDUf  November  6,  1851. 

Dear  Sir :  I  can  spoak  concerning  Dr.  Cogswell  from  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance.  He  was  not  the  first  minister  whom  I  remember  in  my  native 
place — the  first  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devotion,  concerning  whom  my  memory  has 
retained  only  some  indistinct  traces  of  his  general  appearance  and  manners,  from 
which  I  should  suppose  ho  might  have  been  somewhat  aristocratic.  Mr.  Cogswell 
same  there  from  Canterbury,  while  I  was  yet  in  my  boyhood;  and  I  knew  him 
Intimately  during  the  rest  of  his  ministry.  I  well  remember  being  present  at  his 
inatallation.  My  father  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Separatists,  who,  at  that  period, 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  that  part  of  Connecticut;  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
he  was  always  on  familiar  terms  wilh  Mr.  Cogswell,  and  esteemed  him  highly  as 
a  neighbour  and  a  minister. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  particularly  favoured,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  in 
regard  to  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  rather 
spare  than  otherwise,  with  regular  features,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
indicating  a  good  intellect  and  a  generous  heart.  In  his  manners  he  was  at  once 
dignified  and  courteous, — free  from  every  thing  that  could  give  offence  in  the  best 
society, — a  fine  model  of  an  old  school  gentleman.  In  his  social  intercourse  he 
was  fhie  and  communicative,  while  yet  you  felt  all  the  time  that  ho  was  exceed- 
ingly modest.  Ue  abounded  in  anecdotes,  but  they  were  always  illustrative  and 
edifying,  sometimes  very  humorous,  but  never  approaching  the  undignified.  He 
had  the  reputation  (and  I  doubt  not  deservedly)  of  being  a  fine  scholar.  Indeed 
you  could  not  have  conversed  with  him,  without  ]>crceiving  at  once,  that  he  was 
a  polished,  well-informed,  and  amiable  man. 

His  religious  character  was  most  exemplary.  The  cultivation  of  personal 
piety  was  evidently  with  him  the  paramuint  concern.  There  were  incidents  in 
his  life,  particularly  towards  its  close,  that  showed  that  his  religious  affections 
did  not  become  chilled  even  in  the  winter  of  old  age,  and  that  his  Redeemer  linger- 
ed last  and  longest  in  his  grateful  recollections. 

As  a  preacher,  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  eminent;  and  yet  he  was  highly 
respectable, — as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  preach  the  Annual  Election  Sermon.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  published, 
firom  which  you  may  see  that  he  must  have  been  among  the  better  preachers  of 
his  day.  In  his  religious  opinions  he  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  same  school  with  the 
venerable  Dr.  Luthrop  of  West  Springfield.  His  mode  of  delivery  in  the  pulpit 
was  somewhat  colloquial,  and  usually  not  very  animated,  though  he  sometimes 
became  considerably  excited  under  the  influence  of  particular  circumstances. 
His  sermons  were  generally  written  out,  though  he  was  capable  of  extempori- 
sing: with  considerable  ease  and  effect.  lie  was  accustomed  to  view  tilings  very 
tnnch  in  detail,  and  sometime.*^  perhaps  might  have  been  tediously  minute.  He 
|yrcache<l  a  sermon  pretty  rcgulurly  every  spring  to  young  people, — I  believe  it 
was  the  same  sermon  without  much  variation, —  in  which  he  told  them  particu- 
larly how  they  ought  to  bt'have  in  the  house  of  God,  and  took  the  young  men  to 
task  for  bestowing  loo  many  looks  upon  the  young  ladies.  This  sermon,  I  believe, 
w'as  never  lic.inl  without  producing  a  smile.  The  most  impressive  sermon  that 
1  rcmenibor  ever  to  have  heard  from  him,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
Tes])ectablo  young  man,  who,  from  some  cause  that  no  one  could  conjecture,  com- 
mitted sniridc.  Ilis  text  was  "  Suppose  ye  that  these  Gallileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Gjillilcans,  because  they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you  nay;  but 
except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  His  admonitions  against  unchari- 
table judging  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  exhortations  to  personal  consideration  and 
repentance  on  the  other,  were  alike  pertinent  and  solemn. 

■ 

*  Chaplain  to  Congress,  in  1856,  in  his  ninety -fourth  year. 
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Dr.  Cogswell  had  some  infirmities  of  both  physical  and  moral  oonttitiitioii  tKsl 
interfered  with  not  only  his  comfort  but  his  usefulness.  He  was,  I  bs&nrs 
through  life,  subject  to  most  distressing  turns  of  headache,  during  whicfa  therv 
would  be,  in  the  thickest  darkness,  a  certain  luminous  appearance  that  nerer 
ceased  to  be  startling  to  him.  He  was  also  constitutionally  afraid  of  thunder- 
storms; and  the  approach  of  one, — no  matter  where  or  in  what  circumstances 
he  might  be, — would  completely  imman  him.  I  think,  howerer,  I  hare  heard 
that  he  got  the  better  of  this,  to  some  extent,  in  his  later  years. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  highly  esteemed  not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  in  the 
community  at  large.  Indeed  he  was  formed  by  nature,  education,  habit,  to  be  a 
popular  man.  He  was  eminently  prudent — knew  better  than  most  men  when  to 
speak,  and  what  to  say,  and  when  to  keep  silence.  Almost  all  who  remember 
him  have  passed  away;  but  all  in  whose  memory  he  suryives  will,  I  am  sure, 
testify  that  the  picture  that  I  have  drawn  of  him,  however  imperfect,  is  in  no 
wise  exaggerated. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO 


-♦•- 


MOSES  PARSONS  * 

1744—1783. 

Moses  Parsons  was  the  youngest  son  of  Eben  and  Lydia  (Haskell) 
Parsons,  and  was  born  at  Gloucestn*,  Mass.,  June  20,  1716.  He  spent 
his  early  years  at  home.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1732,  and  wa^ 
graduated  in  1736.  After  his  graduation,  he  was  engaged,  for  a  few  years, 
in  teaching  a  school,  first  at  Manchester,  and  afterwards  at  Gloucester; 
during  a  part  of  which  time,  he  was  prosecuting  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  then  minister  of  Gloucester. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  in  Gloucester  particularly  he 
rendered  very  important  service  to  his  pupils,  as  a  spiritual  guide,  in  a 
season  of  unusual  attention  to  religion. 

Shortly  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  was  requested  to  preach  as  a 
candidate  for  settlement,  in  the  parish  of  Byfield,  then  vacant  by  the  death 
^f  the  Rev.  Moses  Hale.t  He  responded  affirmatively  to  their  request, 
and  commenced  his  labours  on  the  18th  of  March,  1744.  After  supplying 
the  pulpit  a  few  Sabbaths,  he  received  a  call  to  become  their  pastor ;  and 
having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  was  ordained  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1744, — the  day  that  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year.  The  Sermon  on 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  of  Ipswich 
Hamlet,  from  Galatians  i.  10. 

Here  Mr.  Parsons  held  on  the  noiseless  and  even  tenor  of  his  way,  during 
a  ministry  of  nearly  forty  years.  Besides  a  diligent  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  were  strictl}'  professional,  he  evinced  much  public  spirit  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  varied  interests  of  humanity.      In  the  establishment 

•Tappan*8  Fun.  Serm. — MS.  from  his  descondantfl. 

tMosEs  Hale  was  born  in  Newbury;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1699;  mt 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Xcwbury,  (Byfield  parish,)  November  17,  1706;  and  died  in 
1743. 
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ef  the  Aeademy  at  Byfi^ld  nnder  the  will  of  Oovernor  Bammer,  he  is  Bidd 
to  have  had  a  controlling  voice ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  influence 
that  it  was  established  on  so  desirable  a  basis,  and  that  the  celebrated 
**  Master  Moody"  was  placed  at  its  head. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  fine  constitution,  and  generally  with  vigorous 
health ;  and  his  death  was  the  result  of  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days'  con- 
tinuance.  He  had  attended  a  funeral  at  a  distance  from  home,  on  a  very 
inclement  day,  and  took  a  violent  cold  that  run  into  a  lung  fever,  and  after 
ft  few  days  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1783  : 
mDd  his  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  David  Tappan  of 
Newbury. 

He  was  married  on  the  11th  of  January,  1742-3,  to  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Davis  of  Gloucester,  whose  mother  was  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  John  Robinson,  minister  of  the  Puritan  church 
that  emigrated  from  Holland  to  Plymouth.  They  had  nine  children, — six 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Three  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  two  of  whom  became  lawyers  and  one  a  physician.  One  of  them 
was  the  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons^  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  the  most  eminent  American  jurists.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Parsons,  his  widow  removed  to  Boston,  where  she  had  resided  some 
time  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  remained  there  till  her  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  December,  1794.  Her  remains  were  taken  to 
Byfleld  for  burial. 

Mr.  Parsons  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Dana  at 
Ipswich,  1765 ;  the  Election  Sermon,  1772  ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Obadiah  Parsons.* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Parsons'  grand- 
son, Theophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Law  in  Ilarvard  College: — 

"  In  sentiments  and  doctrine  I  have  always  understood  that  my  grand- 
father was  what  was  then  called,  and  would  now  be  called,  I  suppose, 
orthodox,  but  with  strong  Arminian  tendencies.  Hence,  probably,  it  hap- 
pened that  all  of  his  children  who  lived  until  Unitarianism  existed  among 
us  as  a  recognised  sect,  became  Unitarians.  They  were  four  in  number, 
including  my  father. 

*^  I  have  also  understood  that  he  made  no  pretence  to  eloquence,  and 
loved  his  home  and  his  immediate  duties  without  ever  seeking, — and  indeed 
l^tber  avoiding, — any  thing  which  might  divert  him  from  those  duties  or 
procure  him  any  distinction.'  I  should  doubt  if  he  had  popular  talents  of 
ciny  kind.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  by  his  grave  and  courteous 
demeanour,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  excellent  good  sense,  he  exerted  a 
^ery  important  influence  in  his  neighbourhood. 

**A8  an  instance  how  times  are  changed,  I  may  say  that,  on  a  salary  of 
ono  hundred  pounds  lawful  money,  or  $338.33,  and  a  good  farm  attached 
to  the  premises,  he  educated  three  sons  in  Harvard  College,  without  any 
assistance,  (and  they  were  all  who  wished  to  go,)  and  always  lived  liberally 
and  easily,  and  entertained  a  great  deal  of  company.^' 


♦  Obadiah  Pahsoxs  was  a  native  of  Glonncstcr ;  \ni8  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUcgo  in  1768 ; 
ordained  at  Gloucester,  November  11, 1772;  wa«  dism&acd  November  15, 1779;  waa  installed  at 
Lynn,  February  4,  1784;  \Taa  dismissed,  so  far  aa  tbo  action  of  tbo  parish  was  conoemed^ 
Febriiary  22,  1790;  returned  to  (Tloncester,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  seboo!,  aad 
renained  there  tiU  he  died,  at  the  ago  of  fiftj^five^  in  the  year  1801. 
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Mr.  Tappan,  in  the  Sermon  occasioned  by  Mr.  PaiBona*  death,  thti 
aketohes  his  character : — 

"  The  God  of  nature  had  given  him  not  only  a  most  gracefhl  and  commandlnK  p»- 
senco,  but  a  soul  furnished  with  many  excellent  natural  endowments; — the  mort 
striking  of  which  were  a  correct  and  solid  judgment,  a  quick  perception,  a  fertile 
invention,  a  ready  and  easy  flow  of  thought  and  expression,  a  remarkably  steady  and 
resolute  temper,  joined  and  softened  by  a  very  pleasant  and  sprightly  vein,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  kind  and  tender  sensibilities:  these,  improved  and  expanded  by  a  liberal 
education,  polished  by  a  large  acquaintance  with  mankind,  refined  and  consecrated 
by  Divine  grace,  enabled  him  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the  world  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous light,  as  the  Gentleman,  the  Christian,  the  Divine  and  the  Preacher. 

*'  If  we  trace  his  private  life,  we  see  a  remarkable  pattern  of  steady  and  nniform 
goodness.  The  uncommon  firmness  and  inflexibility  or  his  natural  temper  commani- 
cated  its  otvti  complexion  to  his  moral  and  religious  character,  and  rendered  it  a  most 
lively  comment  on  those  lines  of  the  Poet — 


'*  A  man  resolved  and  steady  to  Us  trusty 
'' Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  jost." 


Having  once  deliberately  settled  his  judgment  or  fixed  his  puri)Oseupon  any  qnestioB, 
he  maintained  it  with  the  most  rigid  immovable  constancy,  which  nothing  could  shake, 
but  the  force  of  new  light  and  conviction  illuminating  his  understanding.  Hence  he 
always  appeared  the  same  good  man.  both  at  home  and  abroad,  both  in  his  most  secret 
retirements  and  in  tbe  open  face  of  day,  both  iu  the  pulpit  and  the  social  circle.  He  •!• 
ways  carried  the  gravity,  the  dignity,  the  prudent  decorum  of  the  Christian  minister  into 
his  most  cheerful  hours  and  visits ;  and,  though  he  often  indulged  his  pleasant,  enliven- 
ing humour  among  his  friends,  yet  a  nice  and  singular  purity,  innocence,  and  modera- 
tion  ever  presided  over  these  sprightly  sallies,  and  kept  them  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  puerile  jest,  the  boisterous  laugh,  the  vain,  indelicate  mirth,  which  flow  only 
from  light,  impure,  or  vulgar  minds.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  that  he  scarce  ever  dismissed  the  merriest  topic,  without  raising  from 
it,  or  mingling  with  it,  some  qualifying  observation,  or  useful  lesson  of  a  moral  nature. 
In  short,  he  knew  how  to  be  familiar  without  meanness;  sociable  without  loquacity; 
cheerful  without  levity;  grave  without  moroseness;  pious  without  enthusiasm,  super- 
stition, or  ostentation;  zealous  against  error  and  vice,  without  ill-natured  bitterness; 
condescendingly  aflable  to  all,  without  the  least  sacriflce  of  his  ministerial  dignity. 

"  Another  eminent  stroke  in  his  character  was  a  peculiar  and  noble  simplicity  of 
heart,  discovering  itself  in  an  honest,  generous  openness  of  language  and  behaviour. 
I  never  knew  a  person  farther  removed  from  every  appearance  of  duplicity,  whether 
deceitful  flattery,  low  trick,  designed  falsehood,  or  artfril  disguise.  His  words  and 
actions  ever  appeared  to  flow  spontaneous  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  to  speak  its  geno- 
ine  language;  insomuch  that  his  real  sentiments  and  feelings  were  almost  visible  and 
trans]>arent  in  his  frank,  honest  countenance,  conversation,  and  deportment. 

"  With  this  was  joined  a  warm,  unalFocted.  enlarged  benevolence,  which,  while  it 
flowed  out  in  good  wishes  and  prayers  for  all  mankind,  embraced  with  a  particular 
ardour  the  dear  names  of  country,  neighbourhood,  acquaintance,  friends,  and  nearvst 
connections,  and  accordingly  rendered  him  a  zealous,  patriotic  advocate  and  fervent 
intercessor  for  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  his  beloved  persecuted  America;  an 
obliging,  useful  neighbour  and  member  of  civil  society :  a  kind,  courteous,  and  vciy 
hospitable  acquaintance;  an  entire,  faithful,  inviolable  rriend;  and  in  all  his  domestic 
connections,  as  husband,  parent,  master,  remarkably  affectionate,  condescending,  and 
endearing. 

*'  And  as  these  virtues  and  accomplishments  rendered  him  very  amiable  and  respect- 
able in  the  more  private  walks  of  life,  so  they  threw  a  lustre  round  his  public 
ministerial  character ;  in  which  were  combined  the  judicious  and  sound  Divine,  the 
evangelical,  solid,  affectionate,  edifying,  acceptable  preacher,  the  prudent,  compas- 
sionate, and  faithful  ])ai>tor,  the  wise  and  good  casuist,  the  zealous,  steady  friend, 
defender,  and  promoter,  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  in  opposition  to  growing  error, 
delusion,  and  wickedness.  In  liis  sermons,  he  handle<l  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
not  in  a  merely  speculative  or  metaphysical  mode,  but  in  a  manner  studiously  plain 
and  practical;  «*vor  representing  Christianity  as  a  vital  holy  system,  designed  not  to 
amuse  or  puzzle  the  head,  but  to  sanctify  the  heart  and  lift*;  and,  in  this  way,  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  to  save  the  soul  from  death.  Ue  was  very  particular  and 
faithful  in  suiting  his  public  addres.sos  to  the  various  characters  and  circumstances  of 
his  flf)ck;  courageously  reproving  and  endeavouring  to  alarm  stupid,  and  bold  trans- 
gressors, as  well  as  ajijilying  the  consolations  of  (Jed  to  the  contrite,  dejected  saint. 
He  appeared  to  enter  deeply  into  the  afflictions  of  his  people,  and  was  very  careful 
and  happy  in  adapting  his  friendly  counsels  and  prayers  to  their  various  distn^ses. 
He  was  very  remarkable  for  a  religious  observation  and  improvement  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, not  only  in  its  uncommon  dispensations,  but  even  in  its  ordinary  events;  point- 
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ig  his  heftren  ibr  ipirHnal  Instructioii  to  the  vMriooi  retarning  seMoni,  wHh  their 
creral  influences  and  vicissitudes,,  the  opening  or  conclusion  of  each  revolving  year, 
rhe  beds  of  sick  and  dying,  or  the  graves  of  departed  neighbours  and  friends,  and  the 
ike;  thus  calling  in  (like  his  great  Master  before  him,)  the  world  of  nature,  to  Join 
hat  of  grace,  in  assisting  and  animating  yon  and  himself  to  adore  and  serve  the  God 
if  both. 

"  I  shall  only  add,  he  greatly  excelled  in  the  gift  of  prayer, — in  a  ready  command 
»f  pertinent  thoughts  and  expressions  on  every  occasion;  and  could,  with  remarkable 
'Mao  and  propriety,  adapt  himself  to  the  most  peculiar  and  sudden  emergencies.  He 
ippcared  to  have  a  high  sense  of  the  duty,  importance,  and  advantages,  of  devotion; 
Hid  was  very  exemplary,  both  in  practising  it  himself,  and  in  promoting  it  in  others. 

'*  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  a  character  so  estimable  must  have  been  very  gen- 
}rmny  and  highly  respected.  This  conclusion  was  signally  verified.  He  was  both 
wercnced  and  loved  by  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  the  fragrancy  of 
da  good  name  reached  to  multitudes,  who  never  saw  his  fkoe  or  heard  his  voice. 

"  The  preceding  view  of  his  life  also  leads  us  to  expect  a  peaceful  and  honourable 
!xit.  The  fact  fully  realized  this  expectation.  His  last  hours  were  evidently  cheer- 
ed and  brightened  by  those  comforting  reflections  and  prospects,  which  such  uniform 
(Dodness,  in  connection  with  the  fkith  of  the  €rospel,  so  naturally  inspires.  He 
ledared  the  tranquillity  he  iblt  in  the  near  views  of  his  dissolution  and  his  hope  of 
ihortly  seeing  hit  dear  Jenu  in  Heavenly  glory.  And  we  trust  this  hope  has  not  made 
ilm  ashamod,  but  is  exchanged  for  the  beatiflc  vision  and  enjoyment  of  that  Divine 
^viour,  whom  he  affectionately  served  and  preached  in  the  Church  below.  The  eye 
>t  Christian  faith  and  charity  beholds  and  salutes  him  as  6od*s  servant,  still  offidat- 
ng,  with  seraphic  vigour  and  transport,  in  some  higher  department  in  the  Church 
rhimphant." 


-•♦- 


JOHN  TUCKER,  D.  D  * 

1745—1792. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEONARD  WITHIN GTON,  D.  D. 

Newbury,  Mass.,  March  8,  1848. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  afraid  my  last  letter  to  you  raised  expectations  which  I 
ihall  imperfectly  verify.  You  requested  some  account  of  Dr.  Tucker,  and 
[  promised  you  some  facts.  But  you  must  remember  that  time  soon 
rabmerges  the  materials  of  biography.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
mtervcned  between  Dr.  T.'s  death  and  my  settlement  in  this  place,  and  I 
kave  been  here  nearly  thirty-two  years.  You  know  how  the  wake  of  the 
Bteam-boat  on  your  own  Hudson  is  soon  effaced  by  silent  gravitation,  or 
mcceeding  flotilla,  leaving  on  the  quiet  waters  no  record  of  the  passing 
ihow.     So  perish  the  virtues  and  peculiarities  of  distinguished  men. 

John  Tucker  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Alice  Tucker.  He  was 
Kwm  in  Amcsbury,  a  town  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  Merrimack,  September  19, 
L719.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Davis.  The  circumstances  of  his 
^oath  are  unknown.  He  had  a  mind  which,  I  should  suppose,  would  gradu- 
Jly  unfold  its  powers.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1741.  He 
iras  settled  at  Newbury,  November  20,  1745,  as  colleague  pastor  with  the 
Bev.    Christopher   Toppan.t     The    reaction    against    New-Lightism   had 

•  Eames*  Fnn.  Rcrm.— Coffin's  Hirt.  of  Newbury. 

t  Christophrr  Toppa5  was  a  grandson  of  Abraham  Topj^n,  one  of  the  early  setUeis  of 


>reU  at  olergyman. 
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already  begun,  and  Mr.  Toppan  was  not  favourable  to  the  wanntk  of  tli^by. 
Tucker  studied  Theology  with  the  Rev.  Paine  Wingate,*  a  olergymaa  of 
his  native  town. 

He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Andover,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children, — four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  One  of  hii 
sons,  John,  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Two  very 
aged  daughters  now  survive,  and  occupy  the  mansion  house  of  their  &ther. 

Dr.  Tucker  lived  in  stormy  times,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  oontroversisl 
skill.  He  was  judicious, — not  brilliant;  though  he  had  a  considerable 
share  of  sly  wit.  Some  twenty-two  years  after  his  ordination,  the  emben 
of  discontent  gathered  to  a  blaze,  and  a  disaffected  party  rose  agidnst  him. 
A  council  was  called,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson t  of  Grafton  preaeli- 
ed  a  sermon  entitled  "  Valour  for  the  Truth."  Mr.  Tucker  commented  on 
the  council,  and  replied  to  the  sermon.  Hutchinson  had  given,  or  wm 
thought  to  have  given,  occasion  to  doubt  his  own  personal  veracity  ;  and  Mr. 
Tucker,  in  his  reply,  remarks  that  the  Reverend  gentleman  is  very  valiaot 
for  the  truth,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  truth  could  return  him  the  sane 
compliment.  Some  of  his  people  happened  to  call  on  Hutchinson  afte^ 
wards,  and  found  him  stripped  of  his  clerical  habiliments,  and  digging  it 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  "Really,"  said  Tucker;  **that  was  vtritas  w 
puteo.*^  He  was  quick  at  a  reply.  On  one  occasion,  some  zealous  New- 
Light  overtook  him  on  the  public  road.  The  gifted  brother  thought  he 
must  admonish  the  deficient  parson — '*  Ah,  Mr.  Tucker,"  said  he,  ''all 
your  good  works  will  never  carry  you  to  Heaven."  "  Very  well,"  was  the 
reply,  **  without  good  works  you  will  never  go  thither."  Perhaps  not  the 
first  occasion  when  disjointed  truth  was  restored  to  its  integrity  by  a  moiety 
from  both  sides. 

His  sermons  were  serious  and  solid  ;  and  at  this  day  we  can  hardly  detect 
the  formidable  heresy,  (at  least  in  his  practical  discourses,)  which  then  gsTe 
the  author  his  reproach  and  his  fauie.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  pathos  tf 
a  preacher ;  but  he  was  always  didactic  and  judicious,  and  he  gathered 
around  him  a  select  society  of  well-informed  hearers.  "  His  judgment,'*^ 
says  Mr.  Eamcs,t  in  a  sermon  occasioned  by  his  death,  "  was  solid  and  pene- 
trating.    This  seems  to  have  been  his  prominent  power — ^while  the  rest  wer® 

CoUege   £> 

CoU( 
in  1759;  waa  ordained  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  II.,  December  14, 17^3;  was  dismissed  AUreh 
1776 ;  afterwards  went  into  political  life,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit 
States,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire:  and  died  in  1838. 

t  Aaron  Hutchinson  was  bom  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  in  March,  1724;  and  was  mdoAted 
Yale  College  in  1747.    He  was  ordained  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  Grafton,  June  6,  1750. 
was  dismisised  from  the  church  at  his  own  request,  November  18, 1772,  though  the  town  re 
to  concur  in  the  vote.     He  continued  to  reside  in  Grafton,  supplying  vacant  churches  in  t 
neighbourhood,  till  1775,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Ponafret,  Vermont,  and  engaged 
supply,  for  five  years,  the  towns  of  Pomfret,  Woodstock,  and  Hartford.    On  the  4th  of  July,  177 
he  removed  with  his  family  of  ten  children  to  Vermont,  and  resided  on  his  farm,  preaching 
the  vicinity,  often  gratuitously,  until  his  death.     He  died  September  1,  1800,  in  his  sevent; 
seventh  vcar.     During  his  whole  ministerial  life,  he  waa  never  prevented  from  preaching  by ' 
health,  but  two  Sabbaths,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  his  deat 
Beside  the  Sermon  already  referred  to,  he  published  a  reply  to  Dr.  Tucker's  Remarks,  1758; 
Sermon  preached  at  Grafton  the  Sabbath  after  the  execution  of  Arthur  at  Worcester,   176 
two  Sermons  preached  at  Grafton  on  taking  leave  of  his  people,  1772;  a  Sermon  preached 
Jforthbridge,  1772;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Pelham,    1773.     He  bad  a  vigorooB  mind  and 
most  retentive  memory,  was  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  unpolished  in  his  manncra. 

tyoNATHAN  Eames  was  bom  at  Wilmington,   Mass.,  in  1730;  wasgnuloated  ftt 
College  in  1752;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Newtown,  N.  H.,  January  17,  175»-^ 
ira«  dismissed  in  1791;  and  died  at  Wentworth,  in  September,  1800,  aged  dxty -nine. 
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ezoeHent,  this  siirpaflwed  them  all.  Ideaa  lay  dear  in  hb  mind,  and  in  Yob 
composition  were  nicely  arranged."  He  was  fond  of  analytic  sermons  ;  that 
i«,  taking  some  character  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  analyzing  it  into  its 
elements ;  like  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  character  of  Balaam.  I  have 
heard  from  the  late  Hon.  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  that,  in  such  sermons,  he  was 
Tery  interesting.  His  Election  Sermon  is  said  to  have  received  a  high 
eompliment  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

•  He  was  a  Corypheus  among  the  Arminians.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
■loll  in  human  nature.  He  almost  created  his  party,  and  kept  it.  The 
dements  were  in  exbtence  before  him — he  brought  them  out  and  boldly 
defended  the  unpopular  ground.  '*  Never,"  says  Mr.  Eames,  in  the  ser- 
mon above  referred  to,  '*  was  he  known,  I  believe,  through  fear  of  man,  to 
keep  back  in  his  preaching  any  thing  of  great  and  essential  importance  in 
Teligion.  Indeed,  from  prudential  reasons,  he  did  not,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  make  a  business  of  inculcating  certain  sentiments  of  his, 
relating  to  some  controversial  less  important  doctrines  of  our  religion. 
But,  upon  his  affairs  taking  such  a  turn  as  led  him  to  think  it  was  time 
to  speak,  he,  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation  as  a  clergyman,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  living,  stood  forth  and  held  the  sentiments  up  to  view,  in,  I 
believe,  a  full  and  undisguised  manner,  and  the  event  was  happy."  He  did 
not  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  champion.  It  could  not  be  sud 
that  he  concealed  his  sentiments.  He  was  an  open  and  avowed  Arminian, 
snd  there  is  no  proof  that  he  deviated  any  farther  fronf  the  accredited 
standards  of  the  day.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  full 
oonfidence  in  their  plenary  inspiration.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fashion  of  his 
party  to  be  always  appealing  from  conventional  formulas  to  the  Divine 
word.  When  Dr.  Chauncy's  book  on  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  was 
sent  him  in  manuscript,  he  was  called  upon  by  a  young  student  in  Divinity, 
for  his  opinion  of  it.  '*It  is  plausible,"  said  he, — ''it  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  theoretic  reasoning ;  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures." 
His  hold  on  his  people's  hearts  was  great.  He  passed  through  all  the  fluc- 
tuations of  paper  money,  (for  it  is  said  he  once  sent  a  wheelbarrow  to  the 
Treasurer  to  bring  his  quarter's  salary  home,)  and  he  was  generously  sup- 
ported by  his  people,  and  enabled  to  bring  up  a  large  family  of  children, 
educating  two  sons  at  College.  His  mild  disposition  may  be  estimated  by 
a  speech  made  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gary  of  the  neighbouring  church  in 
Newburyport.  "  Brother  Tucker,"  said  Gary,  "  if  ever  I  reach  Heaven,  I 
shall  have  a  higher  seat  than  you."  **Howso?" — was  the  reply.  "It 
costs  me  very  much  to  conquer  my  temper,  and  it  costs  you  just  nothing." 

He  received  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  GoUege  in 
1787. 

Dr.  Tucker  died  March  22,  1792,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications :  —  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
ordination  of  Edmund  Noyes,*  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gush- 
ing,! of  the  First  church  in  Salisbury,  Nov.  20,  1751.  Four  Sermons: 
The  first  delivered  at  a  public  Lecture,  1755  ;  The  second,  on  occasion  of 
the  lato  earthquake,  1756 ;  The  third,  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 

'Sdhuhd  Notes  wu  a  natiTa  of  Newbnry;  waa  graduated  at  Harrard  College  in  1747; 
wif  dimuflBed  from  bis  charge;  and  died  July  12,  1809. 

t  Caleb  Cusbiko  was  bom  at  Scitnate,  was  jrradoated  at  Harvard  College  in  1692 ;  was  ordain- 
ed pastor  of  the  cbnreb  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Not.  9,  1698;  and  died  January  25,  1752,  aged 
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BecoDciliation  of  sinners  to  God,  1756 ;  Tbo  fourth,  on  being  Wm  of  •Ood, 
1756.  A  Ihanksgiying  Sermon,  1756.  A  Sermon  9X  tho  ordiiMitiMi  of 
Amos  Moody,*  1765.  A  brief  Account  of  an  eoolesiastical  eonnoil  so 
called,  convened  in  the  First  parish  in  Newbury ;  to  which  is  annexed  a 
Discourse  upon  Acts  xx.  17-21 ;  being  a  Minister's  Appeal  to  his  hearers 
as  to  his  life  and  doctrines,  1767.  Two  Discourses  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Lowell,  1767.  Remarks  on  a  Sermon  of  the  Roy. 
Aaron  Hutchinson  of  Grafton,  entitled  ''Valour  for  the  Truth,'*  1767. 
The  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson's  Reply  considered,  1768.  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  James  Chandler,!  Pastor  of  the  West  church  in  Rowley,  relatiTo 
more  especially  to  a  marginal  note  or  two  in  his  Sermon  preached  at  New- 
bur  jport,  June  25,  1767,  preparatory  to  the  settling  of  a  minister.  A 
Reply  to  Mr.  Chandler's  answer  in  a  second  Letter,  1768.  Remarks  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler's  Serious  address  to  a  Society  at  Newburjport, 
1768.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Convention  of  ministers,  1768. 
Two  Sermons  preached  to  the  First  Society  in  Newburyport :  The  first  on 
the  Gospel  condition  of  salvation  ;  the  second  on  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  the  Father's  drawing  such  as  come  to  Christ,  1769.  A  Sermon  preach- 
ed at  Cambridge  on  the  anniversary  of  the  election  of  Councillors,  1771. 
Remarks  on  a  Discourse  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Newburyport, 
1774.  The  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination:  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Har* 
vard  College,  1778.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Newburyport,  on  a  day  set 
apart  by  the  Firit  church  to  seek  the  Divine  direction  and  blessing  in  the 
choice  and  settlement  of  a  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cary, 
1780. 

Such  are  the  surviving  monuments  he  has  left  us  of  his  perseverance  and 
industry.  These  works,  though  not  destined  to  be  immortal,  were  read  in 
their  day  with  attention  and  effect.  They  still  live  in  a  traditionary  influ- 
ence, as  the  billows  continue  to  roll  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gale  that  pro- 
duced them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LEONARD  WITHINGTON. 

*  Ahos  Moody  was  born  at  Newbnry,  Nov.  20^  1739;  was  rradaated  at  Hanrard  College  i^ 
lf59;  was  ordained  at  Pelham,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20,  1766;  was  dismisMd  fVom  his  pastoral  efaarf^ 
Oct.  24,  1792;  and  died  March  22,  1819,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

t  Jakes  Chandler  was  bom  at  Andover  in  June,  1706;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU 
in  1728 ;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second  parish  in  Rowley,  Oct.  18,  1732 ;  and  died  A] 
It,  1789>  aged  eighty -three.    He  published  two  Sermons  preaohed  at  Rowley,  1764. 
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SAMUEL  LANGDON,  D.  D  * 

1745—1797. 
FROM  THE  REV.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK. 

Portsmouth,  November  25, 1850. 

My  Bear  Sir :  In  aooordanoe  with  your  request,  I  send  yon  a  sketoh  of 
the  Bsv.  Db.  Lanqdon,  one  of  my  predecessors  as  pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  this  city, — a  man  greatly  beloved  by  hu  people,  and  highly  dis- 
tiognbhed  for  his  talents,  learning,  and  piety.  The  materials  for  the  sketch 
have  been  drawn  from  various  sources, — no  extended  biography  of  him  hay- 
ing ever  been  written. 

Samuel  Langdon  was  bom  in  Boston  of  respectable,  though  not  opulent, 
parents,  in  the  year  1722.  He  early  developed  superior  intellectual  powers, 
and  was  sent  to  the  North  grammar  school,  where  he  applied  himself  dill* 
gently  to  his  studies.  Possessing  an  amiable  disposition  and  winning  man* 
ners,  he  was  assisted  by  his  friends  in  acquiring  an  education  at  Harvard 
College.  Here  he  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  and,  after 
having  taken  the  full  course,  was  graduated  with  honour,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, in  1740. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
took  charge  of  a  grammar  school.  As  a  teacher  he  was  very  faithful  and 
auccessful,  though  his  discipline  was  somewhat  severe. 

While  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  and 
was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1745,  while  ho  was  yet  connected  with  his 
school,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  a  regiment,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Loui&burg.  On  his  return  from  that  expedition,  he  was  invited 
by  the  North  parish  of  Portsmouth  (November  G,  .1745)  to  assist  the  Rev. 
James  Fitch,  then  far  advanced  in  life,  in  the  public  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. It  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  liberty  to  continue  his  school,  so 
long  as  Mr.  Fitch  should  remain  pastor  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  his  removal, 
should  become  his  successor. 

There  is  a  letter  preserved  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Brattle  street 
church,  Boston,  which  must  have  been  written  sometime  in  1746,  testifying  to 
Mr.  Langdon 's  high  character  as  a  preacher,  and  rendering  it  somewhat  probar 
ble  that  ho  had  been  heard  by  Dr.  Colman *s  congregation,  as  a  candidate  for 
settlement.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  : — **  Your  kind  and 
worthy  services  done  to  our  church  and  congregation,  when  you  ministered 
your  month  to  us,  command  from  me  this  just  and  very  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement of  our  obligation  to  honour  you  highly  in  the  Lord  for  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit  apparent  to  us  in  your  holy  ministrations. 
And  although  it  has  pleased  6ud  in  such  a  wonderful  manner  to  unite  us  in 
your  younger  brother,  Mr.  Cooper,  yet.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  promise  that 
your  name  will  be  ever  dear  to  our  people  and  to  me.  I  ask  your  continu- 
ed prayers  for  us,  and  beg  of  God  a  great  increase  of  grace  and  peace  from 
God  your  Heavenly  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  render  yon 
long  a  blessing  in  your  generation." 

He  was  ordained  at  Portsmouth,  February  4,  1747.  At  his  ordination, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  of  Hampton  offered  the  introductory  prayer ;  the  Rev. 

♦  Peiree's  Hut.  Hair.  CoU.— Quincy'i  do. 
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Hr.  Shurtleff  *  of  the  South  parish  in  Portsmoath  gave  the  Gbarge,  and  tlia 
Rev.  Mr.  Adamst  of  Newington  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Eellowahip  and  eont- 
eluded  with  prayer.  It  was  customar j,  at  that  day,  for  the  pastor  elect  to 
preach  his  own  ordination  sermon ;  and  Mr.  Langdon  douhtless  conformed 
to  that  usage.  At  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  number  of  communioanta 
in  the  church  with  which  he  became  connected,  exceeded  one  hundred  and 
sixty. 

In  1765,  he  published  an  ^*  Examination  of  Sandeman's  letters,"  which 
was  followed  by  a  ^^  Summary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.'*  Dr.  Eliot 
says, — '*  By  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  he 
was  charged  with  Arianism ;  but  he  always  declared  to  the  contrary,  and 
professed  himself  a  Trinitarian  and  also  a  Calvinist,  in  those  points  which 
were  discussed  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.'' 

As  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  was  much  respected  and  beloved.  His  ser^ 
pions  were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  evinced  no  small  ability.  They 
were  generally  written  in  short  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  text,  and 
here  and  there  a  brief  passage,  which  was  in  an  uncommonly  fair  and  legible 
character.  In  the  Piscataqua  Association,  consisting  of  twenty-five  highly 
respectable,  and  some  of  them  decidedly  able,  m^n,  he  was  regarded  as 
standing  quite  at  the  head.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1762 ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  became  a  member. 

In  1774,  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College.  His  peo- 
ple were  reluctant  to  part  with  him ;  but,  after  consulting  with  his  frieuds, 
and  anxiously  seekiug  the  path  of  duty,  he  concluded  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. The  circumstances  under  which  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hii 
new  position,  were  peculiarly  trying.  On  account  of  the  commotions  of  that 
period,  the  Government  of  the  College  deemed  it  expedient  to  omit  the 
usual  Inauguration  services ;  and  Mr.  Quincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard 
University,  remarks,  that  **  the  administration  of  Langdon,  was  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  difficulties  and  emljarrassmeuts,  amid  the  dangers  of  civil  wars 
and  the  cxcitcmeut  of  a  political  revolution."  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
institution  were  in  a  deranged  state, — the  rents  and  incomes  being  greatlj 
reduced,  and  the  revenue  from  other  sources  being  very  precarious.  The 
undergraduates  partook  of  the  general  excitement,  and  allowed  political 
questions  to  interfere,  in  a  great  degree,  with  their  studies.  The  removal  of 
the  G-eneral  Court  to  Cambridge  increased  these  disturbing  influences,  and 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  officers  of  the  College.  President 
Langdon  soon  felt  deeply  the  trials  of  his  position,  and  being  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  bold  to  express  his  opposition  to  the  British  government,  he 
could  not  avoid  occasional  collision  with  those  students  who  sympathized 
with  the  tories.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  administer  the  government 
of  the  College  with  impartiality  and  justice,  and  his  zeal  and  fidelity  secured 
for  him  the  respect  of  the  community. 

•  William  Shubtlekp  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  was  jjraduatcd  at  Harvard  Colleg* 
In  1707;  was  ordained  at  New  Castle,  N.  H.,  December  24,  1712;  was  dismissed  in  1732,  and 
was  installed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  February  21, 1733.  Ho  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Nathaniel  Gookin  at  Hampton,  1739,  and  a  Letter  to  those  of  hi.s  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try who  refuse  to  admit  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whiteficld  into  their  pulpits,  1745.  Ho  died  May  9, 
1747,  aged  flfty-eight. 

t  JoHKi'H  Adams  was  born  at  Braintroe,  January  1,  1689;  was  graduated  at  Har>'ard  CoUen 
in  1710;  was  ordained  at  Newington,  N.  H.,  November  16,  1715;  and  died  May  26,  1783,  To 
hij  ninety -fifth  year. 
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Being  wearied  wiih  hiB  complicated  and  ardaoos  laboofs,  he,  on  tlie  29th  * 
of  August,  1780,  announced  to  the  Faculty  his  purpose  to  resign  his  office ; 
and,  on  the  next  day,  actually  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Corporation. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  administration,  the  reports  of  the  visiting  com- 
mitt*^  speak  uniformly  of  the  satis&ctory  condition  of  the  College ;  and 
the  eminent  talents,  extensive  learning,  and  devoted  piety,  of  Dr.  Langdon, 
placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  without  stated  employment.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  1781,  ho  was  installed '  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Hampton  Falls,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days,  a  rich  blessing  to 
his  people,  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  their  confidence  and  affection. 

In  1788,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention,  where  he 
manifested  great  ability  as  a  debater,  and  did  much  towards  removing  the 
prejudices  that  then  existed  against  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Dr.  Langdon  died  November  29,  1797,  having  nearly  completed  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  to 
whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  his  public  services, 
mourned  his  loss. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Langdon 's  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Samuel  M'Clintock,  1756.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  occa- 
sioned by  the  Conquest  of  Quebec,  1759.  A  Sermon  at  Windham,  Me., 
at  the  ordination  of  Peter  Thacher  Smith,  1762.  An  impartial  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman's  Letters  on  Thcron  and  Aspasio,  1765.  A 
Summary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  drawn  up  principally  in  Scripture 
language,  1768.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon  preached  at  Watcrtown, 
1775.  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard  College,  1775.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Edward  Sprague,*  Dublin,  N.  H.,  1777.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Prof.  Winthrop,t  1779.  New  Hampshire  Election  Sermon, 
1788.  Observations  on  the  Revelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St.  John,  8vo. 
pp.  337,  1791.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Portsmouth  before  the  Piscata- 
qua  Association,  1792.  Corrections  of  some  grand  mistakes  committed  by 
Rev.  John  Cozens  Ogden,  1792.  Remarks  on  the  leading  sentiments  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins'  System  of  doctrines  in  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  1794. 

In  1761,  Dr.  Langdon,  in  connection  with  Colonel  Joseph  Blanchard, 
prepared  with  great  labour  and  published  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  they  inscribed  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Townsend,  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  War,  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council. 

•  Edward  Spraoub  was  born  in  Dedham  in  1750 ;  was  graduated  at  Hairard  College  in 
X77O ;  wan  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dablin,  N.  II.,  iTov.  12,  1777;  and  died  Deo.  16, 
X810f  aged  sixty -nine.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  eccentric  men  of  his  own  or  any  other  time. 
Se  iMd  a  largo  estate  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  parish. 

f  John  Winthrop  was  a  son  of  Adam  Winthrop,  of  Boston;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1732;  was  apjf>ointed  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  1738; 
mud  died  May  3,  1779,  a^ed  sixty-four.     In  1761,  he  sailed  to  St.  Johns  in  Newfoundland  to 
obserre  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  on  the  6th  of  June,  agreeably  to  the  recom- 
snendation  of  Mr.  Ilalley.    The  dav  proved  clear  and  fine,  and  every  way  most  auspicious  to 
liis  object,  and  he  ha<l  the  satisfaction  of  observing  a  phenomenon  which  had  never  before  been 
•eeDy  except  by  Mr.  Ilorrox   in  1639,  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  earth,     lie  was  not  only  an 
eminent  mathematician,  but  was  profoundly  learned  in  several  other  departments.     He  was 
Also  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian.    The  day  before  he  died,  he  said, — **  The  hope  that  is  set 
Ijefore  as  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  only  thing  which  will  sup^rt  a  man  in  his  dring  hour. 
If  any  man  builds  on  any  other  foundation^  in  mv  apprehension  his  foundation  will  fall."    His 
aoenrate  observations  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  in  1740  were  noticed  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Xjondon.    Bcpidc  these,  he  published  a  Lecture  on  Earthquakes,  1755;  Answer  to  Mr.  Prinoe*i 
Iiotter  on  Earthquakes,  1756;  Two  Letters  on  Comets,   1759;    an  Acoonnt  of  sereral  fltiy 
Meteors,  1765 ;  Two  Lectures  on  the  parallax  and  cUstanoe  of  the  Sun,  as  dedndble  from  tM 
tnnsit  of  Venus,  1769. 
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Dr.  Langdon's  publications,  being  most  of  ihem ocoMonil* annow iwe- 
ly  met  with ;  but  those  which  I  have  seen  indicate  a  vigoroiia  misd,  ezlM- 
sive  knowledge,  and  ardent  piety. 

Dr.  Langdon  married  Elisabeth,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Brown,*  of 
Reading,  Mass.  They  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Pauly  the  second  son  who  reached  mature  age,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1770.  One  of  Dr.  Langdon's  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Hon.  David  Sewall  of  York,  and  another  to  the  Hon.  John  Goddard  of 
Portsmouth. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  respect  to  Prefi««.«« 
dent  Langdon,  after  having  diligently  explored  every  source  of  information^ 
within  my  reach. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RUFUS  W.  CLARK. 


-•♦- 


JOHN  CLEAVELAND.f 

1745—1799. 

John  Cleaveland  was  a  son  of  Josiah  and  Abigail  Cleaveland,  and 
was  bom  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  April  11, 1722.  He  entered  Yale  College 
in  1741,  and  remained  there  till  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  his  senior 
year.  While  at  home  during  the  preceding  vacation,  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  Separatists  in  his  native  place,  for  which,  on  his  return  to  College,  he 
was  required  to  make  a  confession.  He  justified  himself  on  the  ground  tbtt 
he  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  that  the  meeting  was  attended  by  i 
majority  of  the  church  members,  among  whom  was  his  father.  Ebeneier 
Cleaveland,  also  of  Canterbury,  was  involved  in  the  same  difficulty,  and 
made  the  same  defence.  They  were  both  expelled  from  College ;  though 
both  were  subsequently  allowed  their  degree.  The  catalogue  represents 
John  as  having  graduated  with  his  class  in  1745,  while  the  name  of  Ebene- 
zer  appears  in  the  class  of  1749.  The  latter  was  settled  in  the  ministrj 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  died  July  4,  1805.  He  published  a  Sermon 
entitled  **The  abounding  grace  of  God  towards  notorious  sinners,"  1774. 

John  Cleaveland  commenced  preaching  almost  immediately  after  leaving 
College  ;  and  for  about  two  years  supplied  a  society  of  Separatists  in  Boston, 
who  sympathized  with  the  views  and  measures  of  the  well  known  Rev.  Jaatf 
Davenport,  who,  about  that  time  visited  New  England.  They  invited  Mr- 
Cleaveland  to  become  their  pastor;  but  he  declined.  A  new  church »( 
Chebacco  in  Ipswich, — a  secession  from  the  Rev.  Mi.  Pickering's,!  then 

*  RicHABD  Browk  was  born  at  Nowbaiy,  Sept.  12,  1675;  was  gradnated  at  Hairard  ColIeg« 
in  1697 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Reading,  June  25,  1702 ;  and  died  Oct.  20, 1752,  ^f^ 
fifty-eight. 

t  Felt  8  Hist,  of  Ipswich. — Allen's  Biog.  Diet. — MS  from  Rev.  Dr.  Dana. 

\  Theophilus  Pickering,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Pickering,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Septesber 
28,  1700,  and  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1719.  In  March,  1725,  he  was  inrited  to 
assist  Mr.  Wise  of  Ipswich,  who  died  a  few  weelcs  after,  and  having  preached  there  with  ina<^ 
aocoptance  for  upwards  of  two  years,  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church  tm  Uie  13tb  of 
OotoDer,  1727.  Ho  was  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  talents;  had  a  fine  meehanto^^ 
genius,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a  logician  and  a  theoloffian.  He  had,  on  tb« 
whole,  a  successful  ministry,  though  the  latter  part  of  it  was  embittered  by  diasensioni  amoBl 
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JEWoenilj  fonaed,  gave  him  a  call  to  settle  OTer  tbem,  wluch  he  accepted; 
«Bd  he  was  accordingly  ordained  on  the  25th  of  Fehmary,  1747. 

The  formation  of  the  new  church  seems  to  have  resulted,  partly  at  least, 
from  Mr.  Pickering's  refusal  to  invite  Whitefield  and  Davenport  into  his 
pulpit,  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  irregularities.     Mr.  P.  exerted  him- 
aelf  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  Mr.  C.'s  ordination ;  but  to  no  purpose,  as  it  was 
laYoured  by  several  of  the  leading  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood.    Shortly 
after  the  ordination  took  place,  Mr.  P.  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled — '*A 
bftd  omen  to  the  churches  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Cleaveland's  ordina- 
tion over  a  Separation  in  Chebacoo  parish."     This  was  immediately  answer- 
ed by  Mr.  C.  in  another  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  A  plain  narrative  by  the  new 
ohorch."     While  Mr.  P.  was  preparing  a  rejoinder,  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  sudden  illness,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  7th  of  October,  1747 : 
hiB  church,  however,  after  his  death,  carried  out  his  purpose,  and  completed 
what  he  had  begun.     In  1748,  another  pamphlet  appeared,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  entitled  **  Chobacco  narrative  rescued  from 
the  charge  of  falsehood  and  partiality.'^     These  pamphlets  arc  all  written 
with  great  spirit,  and  show  that  the  minds  of  the  several  writers  were  stirred 
to  their  inmost  depths. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Cleaveland  published  an  **  Essay  to  defend  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  the  Protestant  Reformed  system  of  Christianity, 
more  especially  Christ's  Sacrifice  and  Atonement,  against  the  injurious 
aspersions  caf^t  on  the  same,  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  in  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon." 
This  drew  forth  from  Dr.  Mayhew  ^'  a  Letter  of  lleproof  to  John  Cleave- 
land," which  is  probably  the  most  scathing  piece  of  invective  that  ever  came 
from  his  pen.  It  seems,  however,  neither  to  have  silenced  or  intimidated 
Mr.  Cleaveland,  as  he  replied  to  the  Letter  without  much  delay.  Mr.  0. 
appears  to  have  maintained  somewhat  of  a  controversial  attitude,  from  taste 
or  from  circumstances,  or  from  both,  during  a  considerable  part  of  his 
ministry.  « 

In  1758,  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  Chaplain  to  a  Provincial  regiment  at 
Ticondcroga,  and  was  on  the  battle  ground  when  Lord  Howe  was  killed. 
The  next  year,  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  an  expedition  against  the 
French,  at  Louisburg.  In  1775,  ho  was  Chaplain  to  a  regiment  at 
Cambridge ;  and  in  1776,  went,  on  a  short  campaign,  to  New  York.  He 
had  an  eminently  patriotic  spirit,  and  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  that  promised 
to  benefit  his  country.  Not  only  by  his  professional  services  as  Chaplain, 
but  by  various  contributions  to  newspapers,  he  did  much  to  encourage  and 
further  the  great  enterprise  which  had  its  issue  in  our  national  independ- 
enoe. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  died  after  a  short  and  painful  illness,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1799.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dana  of 
Ipswich,  from  II  Kings,  II,  12.  The  parish  voted  eighty  dollars  to  defray 
his  funeral  expenses. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  was  married  to  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Parker  Dodge, 
of  the  Hamlet,  (Hamilton,)  July  31,  1747.  She  died  of  a  cancer,  April 
11,  1768,  in  her  forty-sixth  year.  In  September,  1769,  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  widow  of  Capt.  John  Foster  of  Manchester.     She  died  at  Topsfield, 

Uf  people.  In  addition  to  the  pamphlete  mwiogoat  of  Mr.  CleareUuid's  ofdiiuktioo,  be  imliUiii. 
•d  Letters  to  the  Rev.  N.  Rogers  ftod  Mr.  D.  Rogers  of  Ipewieh,  Ac.,  U42;  sad  a  fitter  te 
Mr.  Whitefield  and  a  neighbouring  minister^  17i5. 
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April  19,  1810,  in  her  dglitieth  year.  Mr.  Clewreliad  had 
— ^foar  BODB  and  three  danghters.  One  of  his  sons,  John^  bom  Jamiaiy  6,  ITM 
-60,  was  prepared  for  admission  to  Tale  College,  but  was  prerented  hy  il 
health  from  obtaining  a  liberal  education ;  and,  after  serring  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  at  Stoneham.  MsMh 
October  19,  1785.  He  was  dismissed  October  28,  1794,  and  settled  ofw 
the  North  parish  in  Wrentham  in  1798,  where  he  died,  February  1, 1815, 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  taking  leave  of  Ui 
people  at  Stoneham,  1794,  and  a  Fast  Sermon  at  Wrentham,  1812.  AnollNr 
son,  Parker^  was  settled  as  a  physician,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  Bjfidd; 
was  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  tk 
Bevolution ;  was  frequently  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature,  and  died 
in  February,  1826,  aged  seventy-four. 

.  Besides  the  pamphlets  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Cleaveland  published  t 
Justification  of  his  church  from  die  Strictures  of  the  Rey.  S.  Wiggleswortk 
of  the  Hamlet,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Jaques*  of  Gloucester,  1765 ;  a 
Narrative  of  a  Revival  of  Religion  among  his  people  in  1768  and  1764; 
an  Attempt  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of  universal  salvi* 
tion,  1776  ;  a  Dissertation  in  support  of  in&nt  baptism,  1784  ;  a  Defence  of 
the  Result  of  a  late  Council  against  Dr.  Whitaker's  Remarks,  1784 ;  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  at  Stoneham,  1785. 

I  find  in  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,  who  was,  for  many  yean, 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  spent  his  ear^y  life,  the 
following  entry,  under  date  of  October  26,  1766:  "Mr.  John  Gleavelanl 
preached  for  me  to  good  acceptance  in  general.  Some  admired  him.  He 
was  very  loud  and  earnest,  and  preached  without  notes.  His  doctrines  wen 
good.     The  greater  part  of  Separates  went  to  hear  him." 

FROM  THE  RET.  DANIEL  DAKA,  D.  D. 

IftiwBUETPOBT,  March  28, 1856. 

My  Dear  Sir :  So  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Cleaveland's  decease,  tlud 
you  will  scarcely  expect  me  to  furnish  you  a  very  minute  account  of  him;  and 
yet  such  recollections  and  impressions  as  I  have  concerning  him,  I  am  most  hap- 
py to  communicate  to  you. 

Mr.  Clcaveland  was  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  was  very  erect,  of  great  muscu- 
lar strength,  with  a  florid  complexion  and  blue  eyes.    He  was  by  no  means  a 
graceful  preacher.    His  manner  sometimes  bordered  on  the  rough  and  even  the 
boisterous.     Yet,  as  ho  uttered  the  encouraging  as  well  as  alarming  truths  oT 
Ghni's  word,  and  as  all  evidently  proceeded  from  a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  low 
to  Christ,  to  his  truth  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  his  preaching  was  generall]^ 
acceptable.     In  those  good  days,  el^;ance  in  preaching  was  less  in  demand,  aadK 
its  absence  less  a  topic  of  complaint,  than  in  our  fastidious  times. 

One  circumstance  pertaining  to  his  preaching  was  peculiar.  During  most  of  hia^ 
life,  he  took  with  him  to  the  desk  very  brief  and  imperfect  notes.  In  oonse*-" 
quence  of  this,  his  preaching  was  often  more  earnest  and  declamatory  than 
instructive.  But  in  latter  years,  becoming  more  distrustfVil  of  his  own  powers, 
he  wrote  his  sermons  in  full,  and  in  reading  confined  himself  to  his  notes.  This 
change  was,  in  view  of  his  judicious  hearerd,  quite  an  improvement ;  while 
others  thought  that  the  good  man  had  lost  a  portion  of  his  animation  and  seal. 

•  Richard  Jaqubs  wa«  born  at  Newbury;  was  gmdnaied  at  Harvard  Oolkn  in  IWO;  urn 
ordained  at  Gloaoester,  second  paruh,  November  3,  1725;  and  died  AvQ  IS.  1777.  acad 
serenty-teren.  «-»*-• 
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His  pnyert  were  congenial  with  his  Mrmons.  Without  a  careful  and  orderlj 
nangement  of  topics,  they  were  the  effusions  of  a  heart  in  dose  communion 
pith  God,  and  carried  with  them  the  affections  of  his  hearers,  especially  the  most 
Brious  portion  of  them. 

Mr.  Cleaveland's  character  was  uniformly  exemplary.  With  him,  love  to  the 
«Tiour,  and  to  the  souls  for  which  He  died,  was  the  ahsorhing  sentiment.  This 
TUB  hahitually  manifest  in  methods  altogether  unostentatious,  yet  impossihle  to 
0  misunderstood.  He  thus  secured  the  conscientious  approhi^tion  of  the  commu- 
ity  generally,  and  the  warm  love  of  the  pious.  Though  his  life  was  spent,  for 
bm  most  part,  in  comparative  seclusion,  his  good  influence  was  felt  much  heyond 
lie  immediate  sphere  of  his  lahours. 

Believe  me,  as  ever,  most  affectionately  yours, 

DANDBL  DANA. 


■♦♦- 


NOAH  WELLES,  D.  D  * 

1746—1776, 

Noah  Welles  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Welsh  origin,  who  oame 
p  this  country  during  the  troubles  under  Charles  the  First.  He  was  -bom 
.t  Colchester,  Conn.,  January  23,  1718  ;  was  a  son  of  Noah  Welles,  a 
Mpectable  farmer  of  that  town  ;  and  was  the  second  of  nine  children.  He 
niered  Yale  College  in  1737,  and  was  graduated  in  1741.  Ho  was  engaged 
Q  teaching  a  school  at  Hartford  for  some  time  after  his  graduation  ;  and  in 
L745  accepted  a  Tutorship  in  Yale  College,  which  he  held  for  one  year, 
laying  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  invited  to  settle  over 
he  church  in  Stamford,  Conn.  In  due  time  he  signified  his  acceptance  of 
he  call,  and  bis  ordination  took  place  on  the  31st  of  December,  1746. 
lere  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
li&ce  till  his  death, — December  31,  1776, — his  ministry  having  continued 
jiiflt  thirty  years  to  a  day. 

He  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  in  1774,  and  the  same  year 
eeeived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
President  Stiles,  in  his  diary,  records  the  fact  that,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1770,  he  delivered  the  Concio  ad  Clerum^  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  Col- 
ege,  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  ministers." 

In  1763,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  engage  publicly  in  the  discussions 
•hen  pending  respecting  Presbyterian  ordination.  He  published  a  discourse 
in  the  subject,  which  (I  state  it  on  the  authority  of  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
nan)  is  characterized  by  *^  much  calmness  and  thoroughness,  and  great  can- 
lonr  and  courtesy."  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  discourse  seems  to  have 
^n  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  persons  from  the  Congregational  to 
;he  Episcopal  communion,  through  the  circulation  of  Leslie's  argument 
m  Episcopacy.  This  discourse,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Chauncy's  Dud- 
ieian  Lecture,  published  about  the  same  time,  was  replied  to  with  acknow- 
ledged ability,  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Welles  published  another  pamphlet,  which. 
subsequently  reprinted,   making  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  octavo. 


*  Alrord's  Cent.  Address.— Dwight*s  Travels,  lY.— MS.  from  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Dttvenpori 
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widdi  eartdnly  dispbya  grwt  vigoor  of  vrfnd  Miipoww  of  ^ilgHMfll{  vHi 

Ddl  a  lhtl«  of  wntfovenud  tint.  " 

In  1762,  there  ftjppeared  an  anoiijmout  j(NUiqiliIei/ lAMi  is  toidMUW 

have  been  written  by  Mr.  Welles,  entitled  *'  The  real  adyantage  which  mIb- 
iflters  and  people  may  enjoy,  especially  in  the  Oolonies,  by  conforming  to 
the  Church  of  England,  fidthfolly  considered  and  impartially  represented, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  young  genileman.**  He  seems  to  haye  enlisted  with  mnek 
seal  in  the  Episcopal  controversy,  and  among  other  objects  to  which  his 
attention  was  speciidly  directed,  was  the  prevention  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop,  or  Bishops,  for  this  country,  before  the  BevolnUon^ 

In  1751,  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wool- 
sey,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  They  had  thirteen  children,  seversl 
of  who ji  died  young.  Twelve  of  them  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  deatL 
One  of  his  sons  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  one  of  hii 
daughters  was  married  to  the  Hon.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford.  Hit 
widow  survived  until  the  year  1811,  when  she  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one  years. 

Besides  the  controversial  pampUeti  already  referred  to,  he  published 
a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ghsnend  Eteetion  in  Oonnecticut,  1764 ;  and 
a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Hobart  of  Fairfield, 
1778. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  the  ehaneter  of  Dr.  WeSes,  is  frott- 
the  pen  of  President  Dwight-: — 

"  Dr.  Welles  was  early  distinguished  fbr  his  talents.  His  lma|ilnM6n  was  vivid  tad 
poetical ;  bis  intellect  vigorous,  and  his  learning  extensive.  Hil  mamiers,  at  the  saas 
time,  were  an  unnsually  happy  compound  of  politeness  and  dignity.  In  his  conversa- 
tion, he  was  alternately  sprightly  and  grave,  as  occasion  dictated,  and  entertalnbt 
and  instmctive.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Goepel ;  exm-^ 
alary  in  all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  lifli;  an  aUe  preacher;  a  wtso  ruler  of  thi 
Church :  and  an  eminently  discreet  manager  of  its  important  concerns.  He  was  ons 
of  the  three  chosen  fHendi  of  the  late  Croverhor  Livmgston  of  Vew  Jersey,  to  whoa 
he  addressed,  when  young,  a  handsomely  written  poem>:  prefixed  to  his  rhUcidpUi' 
SoUtude." 


•♦«- 


ALEXANDER  CUMMINO  * 

1747^1768. 

Alexander  Cumming  was  bom  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.^  _ 
in  the  year  1726.     His  father  was  Robert  Gumming,  a  native  of  Montrose^ 
Scotland,  a  worthy  man  and  a  respectable  merchant,  who  died  at  Freehold  ii 
1769.     The  son  received  his  academical  education,  partly  at  Freehold,  anc 
partly  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  at  Fogg*8 
Manor,  Penn.     He  studied  theology  in  his  native  place,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  pastor  of  the  church  vrith  which  he  was  con- 
nected.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,    about  the  year  1747 ;    and  preached  for  some  time  at  New 
Brunswick,  as  a  stated  supply.     In  1750,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
city  of   New  York  had  their  attention  directed  towards  him  as  a  smtable 

•  Seirmirs  Fan.  Serm.— Winer's  Hist.  DIm.— Mfller^s  Lift  of  BodMn.^An«i*S  BSoc.  DM. 
—MS.  from  Hon.  Esekiel  Bmoo. 
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mon  to  become  a  ooUeague  with  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton  ; 
id,  on  paying  them  a  visit,  he  preached  so  mach  to  their  aoceptance,  that 
sj  gave  him  a  nnanimous  call.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed 
illegiate  pastor  of  that  church,  in  October,  1750. 

But  the  relation  thus  constituted  proved  neither  so  happy  nor  so  perma- 
mi  as  was  expected.  The  seeds  of  division  in  the  church  had  previously 
len  sown,  and  their  bitter  fruit  soon  began  to  appear.  The  congregation 
insisted  partly  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  who 
Toured  strict  Presbyterianism,  and  partly  of  those  who  had  emigrated 
om  South  Britain  or  from  New  England,  whose  sympathies  were  rather 
ith  the  Congrcgationalists.  In  this  state  of  things  originated  a  sharp  con- 
ntion  between  the  two  parties,  in  respect  to  several  matters  of  eoclesias* 
sal  order,  and  especially  as  to  the  question  whether  they  should  have 
iling  elders  or  only  deacons,  and  whether  they  should  continue  to  sing 
onae^s  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  old  Scotch)  version  of  the  Psalms, 
'  should,  in  accommodation  to  the  more  modern  taste,  introduce  the  ver- 
on  of  Tate  and  Brady,  or  of  Watts.  Mr.  Cumroing,  as  well  as  his  col- 
ague,  contrived,  for  a  while,  to  keep  aloof,  in  a  good  degree,  from  the 
fntroversy ;  though  they  no  doubt  had  a  preference  for  the  modified  sys- 
m  of  Presbyterianism.  At  length,  however,  in  1753,  they  seemed  to  lose 
leir  neutrality ;  and  they  were  loudly  complained  of  for  various  minor 
^partures  from  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church.  These  complaints 
^inst,  not  only  the  ministers,  but  a  portion  of  the  church,  were  laid 
ilbre  the  Presbytery,  and  were  by  that  body  referred  to  the  Synod  of  New 
orkf  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
piod,  after  hearing  the  reference,  appointed  a  large  and  respectable  com- 
ittee  to  meet  in  New  York,  a  few  days  after,  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
ie  various  matters  that  had  been  brought  before  them.  The  committee 
et  accordingly ;  and,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  all  the  parties,  entirely 
iqnitted  the  pastors  on  each  of  the  several  charges  preferred  against  them, 
he  next  day,  however,  Mr.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Gumming  both  appeared 
sfore  the  committee  of  Synod,  and  requested  a  dismission  from  their  pas- 
>ral  charge.  The  request  was  founded  on  the  unhappy  state  of  things  in 
le  congregation,  which  seemed  adverse  to  their  future  usefulness;  and  Mr. 
omming  urged,  in  addition,  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  which  rendered 
m  inadequate  to  the  full  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties. 
Mr.  Cumming's  request  was  granted  ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1753, 
)  was  regularly  released  from  his  pastoral  charge.  His  dismission  was 
icompanied  with  ample  testimonials  of  his  excellent  character,  and  high 
inisterial  standing. 

As  liis  health  had  so  far  improved  as  to  justify  him  in  undertaking  anoth- 
;  pastoral  charge,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Old  South  church,  Boston, 
\  become  co-pastor  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Sewall,  who  had,  for  many 
Bars,  laboured  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince.  He  was 
stalled  on  the  25th  of  February,  1761.  Here  he  laboured  with  much 
sceptance,  and  yet  in  much  bodily  infirmity,  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  last  illness  was  so  violent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  saying  much 
i  his  friends.  He  retained  his  reason,  however,  to  the  last,  and  evinced 
16  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure.  He  died 
.ngust  25,  1763,  aged  thirty-seven  years.     His  surviving  aged  colleague, 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall,  preached  his  fnneral  sennon  on  the  rooeeediiig 
bath,  from  Philippians  I.  21,  which  was  published. 

Mr.  Cuiuming  published  a  Sennon  preached  at  his  instalment  at  Boston  ^ 
1761 ;  and  Animadversions  on  Rev.  Mr.  CroswelPs  late  Letter,  Ac,  1763  ^ 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Boston,  Mr.  Cumming  was  married  to  Mis^ 
Gold th wait,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Goldthwait,  for  many  years  Register  o^B 
deeds  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  After  his  death,  she  married  his  suocesaor^ 
in  the  pastorate,  the  Rev.  John  Bacon. 

The  following  testimony  in  respect  to  Mr.  Cumming's  character  is  froi^s 
Dr.  Sewall's  Sermon  occasioned  by  his  death  : — 

'*  He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  endowed  with  rich  gifts  from  ovk-y 
ascended   Saviour.    He  was  an  hard  student,  an  excellent  scholar;  a  scrihe  weT/ 
instructed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    It  is  true  his  lively,  active  soul  dwelt  in  m 
crazy  J  feeble  body:  however,  under  his  bodily  weakness,  he  did  willingly  spend  and 
was  soent  in  his  Lord's  work.    He  was  a  man  of  prayer;  and,  in  his  adareswsto 
that  Grod  who  is  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  he  lay  low  under  an  abasing  sense  of  oor 
meanness  and  vilcness,  and  well  expressed  his  entire  dependance  on  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  Jesus,  our  Advocate  with  the  Father. 

'*'  He  showed  his  esteem  and  value  for  these  churches,  and  for  the  doctrines  of  graoe 
exhibited  in  their  Confession  of  Faith. 

*'  This  man  was  a  burning  and  shining  light,  who  not  only  preached  bnt  lived  the 
Gospel,  holding  forth  the  light  in  it  in  a  conversation  becoming  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  our  holy  religion. 

*'  He  showed  his  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  against  the  prevailing  errors  tad 
corruptions  of  the  times  wherein  he  lived. 

''He  followed  Christ  bearing  the  cross;  and,  under  returns  of  distressing  pain, 
showed  his  patience  and  reverend  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 
And  although  a  Sovereign  God  took  him  fi-om  us  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  ^et  he 
expressed  himself  to  me  as  desirous  rather  to  die  than  live;  and  to  another,  his  hope 
and  trust  in  Christ.  But  his  pain  was  so  great,  there  was  not  that  opportunity  to  dii- 
conrse  with  him  which  could  be  desired.'' 

The  following  is  from  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Massaohnsetts  GraEette  of 
September  1,  1763  : — 

*'  The  Father  of  Spirits  was  pleased  to  form  him  with  superior  intellectual  abilitief. 
His  apprehension  was  quick  and  piercing;  his  imagination  lively  and  fruitful;  hit 
judgment  accurate  and  solid. 

"  These  gifts  of  nature  were  greatly  improved  by  close  thought  and  diligent  study: 
and,  being  sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  were  employed  to  promote  tho  interests  of 
religion. 

"  He  early  devoted  himself  to  tho  service  of  the  sanctuary;  and,  in  his  public  per- 
formances, you  might  discern  the  marks  of  a  strong  mind.  It  was  easy  for  him  to 
write  on  points  that  to  others  wore  intricate  and  abstruse:  this  might  lead  him  to  fre- 
quent discourses  on  such  subjects.  But  even  in  these  there  were  the  evident  traces  of 
a  serious  spirit,  deeply  impressed  with  the  groat  and  important  truths  of  religion. 

**  His  practical  discourses  were  clear,  animated  and  judicious ;  they  evinced  tbit 
he  was  himself  well  acquainted  witli  the  Christian  temper;  and,  "being  delivered  with 
a  grave  and  striking  elocution,  they  were  adapted  to  reach  and  better  the  hearts  of  hia 
hearers. 

'^  His  conversation  was  amiable  and  useful:  he  was  serious  without  affectation,  an& 
aflnnblc  without  levity  or  meanness.    You  saw  at  once  the  polite  gentleman,  the  Ca^ 
reasoner,  the  accomplished  Divine,  and  the  exemplary  Christian. 

"Though  he  wanted  not  sensibility,  he  had  a  great  command  of  his  passions,  tf^ 
easily  ruffled  in  his  temper  or  betrayed  to  rashness  in  his  expressions ;  knowing  h<^  " 
to  be  firm  and  resolved,  without  losing  the  composure  of  his  mind  or  the  gentiene-.^ 
of  his  manners. 

"Honesty  and  uprightness  wore  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character;  he  was 
stranger  to  dissimulation  himself,  and  abhorred  it  in  others. 

"  His  religion  was  pure  and  substantial;  free  from  the  follies  of  superstition,  or  tb::^ 
reveries  of  enthusiasm. 

"  His  constitution  naturally  tender,  was  severely  tried  with  frequent  paroxysms  oS^ 
pain,  which  were  of  a  threatening  aspect;  he  bore  these  with  Christian  patienc^^ 
When  in  moderate  health,  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  went  through  the  dnti^^ 
of  his  station  with  diligence  and  cheerfulness." 
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SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD,  D.  D- 

1747—1791. 

SAJCtTEL  LoOKWO'OD  was  descended  from  a  highly  respeotable  family, 
md  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  November  80,  1721.  He  was  the  son  of 
Frnmes  and  Lydia  Lockwood.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1745. 
Se  pursued  his'  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  the 
ftev.  James  Lockwood,  who  had,  at  that  time,  been  settled,  for  several 
fears,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wethersfield. 

An  ecclesiastical  society  in  Andover,  Conn.,  having  been  formed  in  1747, 
hom  the  three  towns  of  Coventry,  Lebanon,  and  Hebron, — Mr.  Lockwood, 
diortly  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  was  employed  by  that  society  as  a 
ouididate  for  settlement.  He  commenced  his  labours  there  about  the  begin* 
oing  of  1748 ;  and  when  the  parish  voted  *'  to  hire  him  to  preach  as  a  pro- 
bationer,'* they  passed  this  additional,  and  as  it  would  seem  at  this  day, 
fuperfluous,  vote, — that  ^*  Mr.  Lockwood  may  change  with  any  orthodox 
minister,  to  preach  to  us  when  he  shall  see  cause."  Having,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days,  undergone  a  long  probation  among  them  as  a  candi- 
date, he  was  ordained  as  pastor,  February  25,  1749,  0.  S., — the  church 
kaying  been  constituted  on  the  preceding  day.  The  ordination  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  brother,  the  minister  of  Wethcrsficld.  Ho  continued 
hi  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  upwards  of  forty  years. 
Am  he  always  lived  in  a  retired  country  parish,  there  was  little  of  incident 
in  his  history ;  and  the  little  that  there  was,  has  nearly  all  passed  away  with 
the  generation  that  was  contemporary  with  him. 

In  1790,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  not  flattered,  but  pained,  by  the  honour ;  and  that  he 
expressed  to  some  of  his  friends  a  deep  sense  of  its  worthlessness,  and  his 
regret  that  it  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  warmly 
attached  to  the  College ;  was  one  of  its  Fellows  from  1777  to  1791 ;  and 
made  a  liberal  donation  in  aid  of  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

In  1774,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  indicate  remarkable 
powers  of  mind,  it  is  nevertheless  a  judicious,  patriotic,  and  well  adapted 
discourse.  It  is  the  only  acknowledged  production  of  his  that  was  ever 
printed. 

In  1791,  an  enfeebled  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his 
labours ;  and,  by  medical  advice,  he  visited  the  mineral  springs  at  New- 
Lebanon,  in  the  hope  that  the  waters  might  prove  beneficial  to  him.  But 
lift  this  both  himself  and  his  friends  were  disappointed ;  for,  after  he  had  been 
there  a  short  time,  his  disease  assumed  an  aggravated  form,  and  very  soon 
the  afflictive  tidings  came  back  to  his  people  that  ho  was  no  longer  among 
the  living.  He  died  on  Saturday  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  forty- third  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  was  attended 
at  New  Lebanon,  on  the  Monday  after  his  death,  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  clergy ;  and  a 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benedict,  from  2 
Ghron.  xxiv.  15,  16.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  wife  a  few  days  before 
ois  death,  he  says, — **  Be  not  surprised  that  I  tell  you  that  you  wUl  see  me 
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no  more  in  this  world.     I  am  yery  near  death.     A  day  or  two  more  is  lU 
can  expeot.     I  feel  comfortably  resigned  and  hope  to  sleep  in  JesoB. 
recommend  you,  my  dear,  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesns  as  the  onlj*^ 
ground  of  hope.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  [of  East  Hartford]  has  been 
attentive  and  exceedingly  kind  to  me.     As  some  little  acknowledgment 
it,  I  desire,  when  you  see  this,  that  yon  will  mako  him  a  present  of  m 
best  boots  and  spurs,  my  walking  staff  and  wig.     He  will  pay  my  deb 
here,  if  my  cash  holds  out,  and  take  care  of  the  rest  I  have  here.     My  lo?< 
to  my  dear  people.     I  bope  to  meet  many  of  them  in  Heaven  &8  my  orown 
joy.     I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  meet  me  in  Heaven  and  part  no  more.*' 
His  remains  were  carried  to  Andover  for  burial,  where  they  still  repoee  in 
the   bosom  of  bis   mouldering  congregation.     The  hand   of  affection   hatlt 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone, — *^He  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  and  for  evanp:elical  purity  in  religion.     He  fulfilled  the   work  of 
the  ministry  with  ability,  zeal,  and  faithfulness.     To  soundness  in  the  tuA 
he  added  exemplary  piety  and  holiness  of  life." 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  individual  now  living,  whose  recolleetions 
of  Dr.  Loekwood,  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and  minute,  to  form  the  bans 
of  a  faithful  sketch  of  his  character.  But,  as  I  was  myself  a  native  of  the 
parish  which  was  the  scene  of  his  labours ;  as  there  was  an  interval  of  only 
four  years  between  the  time  of  his  death  and  the  time  of  my  birth  ;  and  at 
I  was  constantly  conversant,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  with  those  who 
had  grown  up  or  grown  old  under  his  ministry,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  in  little 
danger  of  mistaking  materially  in  respect  to  the  more  prominent  traits  that 
distinguished  him.  I  have  always  heard  him  represented  as  a  man  of  com- 
manding influence  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  His  person,  his 
countenance,  and  especially  his  piercing  eye  and  strong  intelligent  expressioo, 
together  with  his  general  bearing  in  society,  were  all  fitted  to  command 
respect.  Though  he  was  ready  enough  to  unbend  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
and  at  weddings  particularly  was  always  a  most  entertaining  and  welcome 
guest,  yet  he  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  office,  or  suffered  his  people  to 
forget  the  respect  that  was  due  to  it.  He  moved  about  among  them,  ao^ 
only  as  a  spiritual  guide,  but  as  a  father  caring  for  his  children.  In  H^ 
things  of  the  world, — things  pertaining  to  their  ordinary  vocations,  he  w^ 
wiser  than  they ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  they  appealed  from  his  jadgm^i^^, 
or  acted  contrary  to  it.  For  their  spiritual  interests  he  evinced  a  wa' 
and  exemplary  regard.  There  were  several  seasons  in  the  course  of 
ministry  which  were  marked  by  special  attention  to  religion,  and  by  con-- ^--* 
derable  additions  to  the  church ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  ecclesi 
tical  society  in  the  county  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  that  o 
which  he  had  presided.  Without  ever  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  co  ^^ 
cems  of  the  country,  he  was  in  principle  a  decided  whig  during  the  Revolutioi^^ 
and,  as  his  manuscript  sermons  still  in  existence  show,  preached  not  nnfr^"^ 
quently  what  might  be  called  highly  patriotic  discourses. 

As  a  preacher,  he  must  have  ranked  much  above  mediocrity.  His  mann^*^ 
in  the  pulpit  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  gravity  rather  than  vivacitj^* 
and  his  sermons  (as  I  know  from  the  perusal  of  many  of  them  in  manuscripr  ^ 
were  distinguished  more  for  clear,  strong,  and  well  digest<^d  thought,  tha^ 
for  beautiful  conceptions,  or  an  attractive  style.  His  own  congregation, 
believe,  generally  regarded  him  as  scarcely  having  an  equal  in  the  pulpit ;  *  ~^ 
I  well  remember  that  the  highest  expression  of  approbation  that  I  used 
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liear  from  some  of  the  old  people  in  respect  to  any  miniflter,  was,  that  he 
preached  almost  as  well  as  Mr.  Lockwood.  His  orthodoxy  was  that  of  the 
Assembly's  Catechism;  and  even  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  which 
had  begun  to  divide  the  churches  in  his  day,  he  looked  upon  with  strong 
disapprobation.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  accustomed 
to  write  his  sermons  at  full  length,  and  read  them  from  the  manuscript; 
but,  after  a  while,  he  began  to  abridge,  and  continued  to  abridge  more  and 
more,  until,  before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  his  whole  sermon  was  not 
nnfrequcntly  brought  within  the  limits  of  three  or  four  small  duodecimo 
pages ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  produce  a  sermon  more  satis&ctory 
to  himself  in  four  hours,  in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  than  in  four 
days,  at  its  beginning.  In  the  neighbouring  congregations,  and  in  the  State 
at  large,  he  had  a  high  reputation,  especially  for  integrity  and  wisdom ;  and, 
as  an  evidence  of  it,  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colton, 
a  worthy  but  eccentric  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bolton,  when 
he  exchanged  with  Dr.  Lockwood^s  successor  shortly  after  his  settlement, 
remarked  in  his  sermon,  with  more  frankness,  and  possibly  more  truth, 
than  delicacy, — *'  There  is  not  another  such  minister  any  where  in  these 
parts  as  the  one  you  have  lost." 

Dr.  Lockwood  was  married,  not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Andover,  to 
Anne  May,  of  Wethcrsficld.     They  had  no  children.     He,  however,  adopted 
and  educated  a  son  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Lockwood,  of  Wethers- 
field,  to  whom  he  had  been  much  indebted  in  the  early  part  of  his  course. 
.  Mrs.  Lockwood  died  March  7,  1799,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age. 


-♦♦- 


NATHANIEL  TAYLOR  * 

1748—1800. 

Nathaniel  Taylor,  son  of  Daniel  Taylor,  was  bom  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  August  27,  0.  S.,  17*22.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  the 
year  1745,  after  which,  he  was  occupied  for  some  time  in  teaching  a  school, 
in  Hampshire  county,  Muss.  He  commenced  preaching  at  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  about  the  beginning  of  1748,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
there,  on  the  29th  of  June  following. 

During  the  campaign  of  the  year  1759,  Mr.  Taylor  served  as  a  Chaplain 
to  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Nathan 
Whiting,  in  and  about  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Previous  to  this, 
and  for  many  years  after,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
languages  to  youths  preparatory  to  their  entering  College.  And  his  school 
became  at  one  time  so  considerable,  that  in  the  class  in  Yale  College  that 
graduated  in  1762,  there  were  eight  or  ten  who  had  been  his  pupils  ;  and 
unong  them  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Yale  College  from 
1774  till  his  death, — a  period  of  more  than  twenty-six  years.  He  was 
remarkably  pimctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  in 
Tarions  ways  rendered  important  service  to  the  College. 

*  Griiwold's  Fun.  Senn.— M8  from  Hon  D.  S.  BoMdnuui. 
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He  waB  »  lealons  adyooate  of  the  Amerioan  Revolution ;  aad  one  of  the  « 
ways  in  wluch  be  evinoed  this,  was,  by  remitdng  to  liis  people,  dnring  the  «^ 
eontest,  an  entire  year's  salary.  This  fact  the  parish  reeords  show,  under  ^^ 
his  hand,  bearing  date,  April,  1779.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Gkne-  <— 
ral  Government,  he  was  equally  zealous  to  promote  a  spirit  of  due  subordi— « 
nation,  and  quiet  submission  to  the  laws. 

After  having  been  for  forty-one  years  sole  pastor  of  the  church  at  New— «« 
Milford,  he  requested  that  the  parish  would  provide  him  a  colleague.     Thi^ 
request  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Stanley 
Griswold.*    After  this,  Mr.  Taylor  rarely  preached  in  New-Milford,  thougb 
he  occasionally  supplied  the  pulpits  in  the  neighbouring  towns  for  a  considera- 
ble time. 

Mr.  Taylor's  last  illness  was  a  long  and  tedious  one.  He  died  December 
9,  1800,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-third  of  his 
ministry. 

Mr.  Taylor's  publications,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  limited  to  two  sermons, 
namely : — a  Sermon  at  Crown  Point,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  1762 ; 
and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  David  Brownson,t  in  1764. 
Both  these  Sermons  evince  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind,  and  the  first 
breathes  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  married,  February,  1749,  to  Tamar,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  6oardman,t  first  minister  of  New-Milford.  She  died  in  June, 
1795.  In  March,  1797,  he  married  Mrs.  Zipporah  Bennett  of  Huntington, 
originally  a  Miss  Strong  of  Long  Island.  He  had  five  children, — three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons,  AugusUcs  and  William^  were  gradua- 
ted at  Yale  College,  but  never  engaged  in  any  of  the  liberal  professions. 
His  eldest  son,  Nathaniel^  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Taylor, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  institution  connected  with  Yale  College. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  September  9, 1851. 

Dear  Sir :  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  recollections  ;  and  yet 
I  believe  that  my  knowledge  of  him  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  him 
with  as  much  minuteness  as  the  nature  of  your  object  requires.  Ue  resided  in 
the  same  county  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  and  was  often  at  my  father's  house ; 
and,  when  my  father  was  absent  for  some  time,  about  the  year  1793,  on  a  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Taylor  supplied  his  pulpit.  I  attended  his  funeral  in  December,  1800 ; 
and,  by  request  of  the  ministers  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  prepared  an 
obituary  notice  of  him,  which  was  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  person,  was  tall  and  erect,  possessed  an  uncommonly  vigorous 
constitution,  and  was  active  and  graceful  in  all  his  movements.  His  countenance 
was  expressive  of  great  good  nature  and  cheerfulness,  and  his  general  manner  in 

*  Stanley  Griswold  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1780;  was  ordained  at  Xcw  Milford 
in  1790;  was  dismissed  in  1792;  wont  into  political  life,  andwaa  a  member  of  tho  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  Ohio  in  1809,  and  died  in  1815.     He  published  a  Discourse  delivered  at  New 


Tho  good  land  we  live  in :  A  Sermon  at  Suffield,  1802. 

t  David  Brownson  was  graduate<l  at  Yale  College  in  1762 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehnrcfa 
in  Oxford,  Conn.,  in  1764;  was  dismissed  in  1779;  and  died  in  1806. 

X  Daniel  Boardman  was  born  at  Wcthersfield,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1709:  went 
to  preach  as  a  candidate  at  New  Milford  in  1712;  was  ordained  there,  November  21,  1716;  and 
died  August  26,  1744,  in  his  afty-eighth  year. 
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■o^ety  was  altogether  engaging.  Though  he  was  abundant  in  his  manifestations 
at-  good  humour,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  profossion,  and  never, 
that  I  am  aware,  acted  inconsistently  with  it.  He  made  himself  especially 
aooeptable  to  children. 

As  a  preacher,  I  should  say  that  he  held  a  high  rank.  His  preaching  was  gen- 
Borally  of  a  plain  and  practical  cast,  fitted  to  edify  both  the  humbler  and  the  more 
intelligent  classes.  Ho  wrote  in  a  clear,  nervous  style,  as  the  two  printed  ser- 
mons of  his  that  remain,  sufficiently  indicate.  He  had  a  fine,  manly  voice,  and 
his  manner  in  the  pulpit,  while  it  was  free  from  all  artificial  airs,  was  well  fitted 
to  awaken  and  hold  the  attention.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  was 
mlways  affectionate  and  condescending,  and  seemed  to  have  an  eye  as  well  to 
their  temporal  as  their  immortal  interests. 

Mr.  Taylor's  Theology  was  not  after  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism,  though  it 
w»8  undoubtedly  in  the  main  Calvinistic.  I  suppose  he  sympathized  much  more 
with  President  Stiles  than  with  Dr.  Bellamy  ;  with  both  of  whom  he  was  con- 
temporary, and,  I  believe,  more  or  less  intimately  associated.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  was  ever  charged,  by  any  religious  party,  with  any  thing  like  a  tendency 
to  extremes. 

His  influence  as  a  member  of  society  was  excellent.  He  emphatically  studied 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  If  ho  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  like 
dissension  in  a  neighbourhood,  or  between  two  individuals,  he  could  not  rest 
until  every  thing  in  his  power  was  done  to  terminate  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  business  habits,  exact  in  keeping  all  his  engagements,  economical  in  his 
ezi>enditurcs,  and  yet  liberal  in  dispensing  to  needy  objects.  No  one  was  more 
earnest  than  he  in  enjoining  habits  of  temperance  and  industry.  As  an  instance 
of  his  providence  in  respect  to  the  future,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  he  was 
greatly  interested,  not  only  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  especially 
in  the  growth  of  various  kinds  of  fVuit  trees.  In  short,  his  whole  influence  was 
adapted  to  improve  the  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
society.  Though  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since  he  went  to  his  rest,  his 
fine  person,  his  benign  aspect,  his  urbane  manners,  his  good  humour,  and  his 
agreeable  and  useful  bearing,  both  as  a  minister  and  a  friend,  return  upon  me  in 
all  the  vividness  of  fresh  recollection  ;  and  I  really  am  not  sorry  that  your  request 
has  directed  my  thoughts  into  so  grateful  a  channel. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 
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EZRA  STILES,  D.  D  * 

1749—1795. 

Ezra  Stilbs  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  December  10, 1727.  His 
paternal  ancestor,  John  Stiles,  came  from  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1684, 
bringing  with  him  his  infant  son,  of  the  same  name,  and  settled  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  the  following  year.  His  son,  named  also  John,  had  fourteen  children, 
two  of  whom,  Isaac  and  Abel,^  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Isaac,  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  1697 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1722 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Noyember 
11,  1724  ;  and  died  May  14,  1760.  He  was  married  in  June,  1725,  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 15, 1727,  five  days  after  the  birth  of  Ezra,  her  only  child.  He  published 
the  Connecticut  Election  Sermon,  1742 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  New  Haven, 
preached  at  the  desire  of  Col.  Nathan  Whiting,  1755. 

Ezra  Stiles  had  from  his  infancy  extremely  delicate  health, — a  circum- 
stance, which,  while  it  kept  him  from  the  more  vigorous  exercises  of 
boyhood,  may  have  conduced  to  that  intellectual  activity  which  so  greatly 
distinguished  his  subsequent  life.  At  the  ago  of  nine  years,  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin ;  and,  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  was  prepared,  at 
twelve,  for  admission  to  Yale  College.  He  did  not  enter,  however,  until 
September,  1742,  when  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  found  an  able 
instructor  and  faithful  friend  in  his  principal  Tutor,  Mr.  (afterwards  Judge) 
Darling  of  Woodbridge.  In  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the 
pecuniary  means,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  support  in  College,  he 
was  thrown,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  patronage  of  friends ;  but  his  amiable 
disposition  and  promising  talents  soon  secured  to  him  all  necessary  aid. 
He  completed  his  collegiate  course  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  that  had  ever  left  the 
institution. 

In  November  following,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  church  at  North  Haven,  of  which  his  father  was 
pastor.  Soon  after  this,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  that  he  might  again 
enjoy  its  literary  society,  and  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  College 
library.  He  found  here  a  delightful  home  in  the  family  of  Capt.  (after- 
wards General)  David  Wooster.  Devoting  himself  assiduously  to  study,  he 
now  drew  up  a  scries  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  which,  recognising 
himself  as  a  *'  citizen  of  the  intellectual  world,  and  a  subject  of  its  Almighty 
Lawgiver  and  Judge,"  closed  with  the  resolution  **I  shall,  from  this  time, 
devote  my  life  to  the  service  of  God,  my  country,  and  mankind." 

In  1749,  two  years  after  his  graduation,  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in  Yale 
College, — an  appointment  in  which  he  rejoiced,  as  he  said, — **  not  so  much 
for  the  honour  of  the  oilice,  as  for  the  advantage  of  a  longer  residence  at 
that  scat  of  the  Muses." 

•  Daiia>  Fun.  Scnn.— Ilolmes'  Life  of  Stiles.— -Baldwin's  Annals  of  Yale  College. 

t  Abel  Stiles  waa  born  at  Windsor,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1733 ;  was  Tutor 
there  in  17.30  and  1737;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wood«took,  Jaly27f  1737;  and  died 
July  26,  1783,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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Dr.  Franklin,  having  already  made  his  first  experiments  in  electricity, 
legt,  soon  after,  an  electrical  apparatus  to  Yale  College.  The  pliilosophical 
astes  and  previous  studies  of  Mr.  Stiles  had  prepared  him  to  appreciate 
vad  profit  by  the  gift.  In  connection  with  one  of  his  fellow  Tutors,  he 
intered  with  great  ical  upon  this  new  field  of  philosophical  investigation, 
bod  performed  the  first  electrical  experiments  ever  made  in  New  England. 
It  the  same  time,  having  previously  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
Dhristian  ministry,  he  did  not  neglect  his  Theological  studies.  He  was 
ioensed  by  the  New  Haven  Association  of  Ministers,  and  preached  his  first 
lermon  at  West  Haven,  in  June,  1749.  At  the  ensuing  Commencement,  he 
"eceived  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  pronounced  a  Valedictory 
mtion. 

In  April,  1750,  he  made  a  journey  to  Stockbridge,  and  visited  the  Hou- 
latonnoc  tribe  of  Indians.  He  preached  among  them  with  such  acceptance 
md  success,  that  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Society  for  propagating 
ihe  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission  there,  recently 
racated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant, — a  proposition  which  the 
ttate  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  decline.  In  December  of  that  year  he  pro- 
lounced  an  elegant  Latin  oration  on  the  death  of  Governor  Law.  In  1752. 
ifiy  years  from  the  first  Commencement  of  Yale  College,  at  the  request  of 
ihe  President  of  the  institution,  he  delivered  a  Half- Century  oration  in 
Latin.  He  was  invited,  the  same  year,  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Kensing- 
ion,  Conn.,  but,  finding  his  strength  yet  unequal  to  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
>ffice,  he  declined  the  invitation.  Continued  ill  health,  in  connection  with 
ither  circumstances,  led  him  at  length  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  profession 
if  Law.  He  took  the  Attomey^s  oath  at  New  Haven  in  1753,  and,  for  the 
iwo  following  years,  practised  at  the  bar.  During  this  period,  he  made 
liimself  familiar  with  the  great  principles  of  natural  and  national  law,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  politicul  and  legal  knowledge,  which  was  of  great 
iervice  to  him  in  after  life. 

At  the  College  Commencement  in  1758,  he  delivered  a  Latin  oration 
sommcmorative  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  had  been  a  warm 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  institution.  Finding  that  his  health  was  not 
^et  confirmed,  he  resolved  to  make  un  effort  for  its  complete  restoration, 
eudd  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  subsequent  summer  and  autumn  in  journey- 
ing on  horseback.  Ho  attended  the  annual  College  Commencements  both 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Princctun,  and  received  from  President  Holyoke  of  the 
former  institution  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  February,  1755,  he 
pronounced  a  Latin  oration  in  honour  of  Dr.  Franklin,  on  occasion  of  his 
visiting  New  Haven,  and  he  now  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  that 
great  man,  which  grew  into  a  cordial  friendship  that  was  terminated  only  by 
death.  In  April  following  he  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  Second  church 
in  Newport,  K.  I. ;  and,  with  the  hope  of  improving  his  health,  he  accepted 
the  invitation :  the  result  was  that  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become 
their  pastor.  This  call  occasioned  him  great  embarrassment ;  as  he  had 
previously  determined  to  continue  in  the  profession  of  the  Law,  and  had 
gone  to  Newport  without  any  idea  of  devoting  himself  permanently  to  the 
ministry.  But  the  advice  of  his  friends,  combining  with  his  own  ultimate 
views  of  usefulness  and  duty,  led  him  at  length  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
he  was  accordingly  ordained  on  the  22d  of  October,  1755.     His  venerable 
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father  preached  on  the  occasion  from  2  Tim.,  i:  1«    '*  Thou  duvefoM,  mf 
son,  be  strong  in  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  ^ 

From  a  **  birth  day  memoir"  written  by  Mr.  Stiles  in  1767,  it  appsin 
that  the  years  which  passed  between  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  conm 
and  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  embraced  the  most  critical  period  of  his 
whole  inner  life.  During  a  great  part  of  this  time,  his  mind  was  mndi 
distressed  with  doubts  respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion.  "I 
had  not  indeed  a  disbelief,"  said  he,  '*  but  I  was  in  a  state  of  skepticinn, 
and  ardently  sought  a  clear  belief  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Gt>d."  A 
thorough  examination  of  Dr.  Clarke's  **  Demonstration,"  and,  above  all, 
attention  to  the  structure  of  the  surrounding  world,  established  him  in  this 
particular  ;  but,  in  1750,  a  conversation  with  a  young  gentleman  of  Ui 
acquaintance  excited  in  his  mind  serious  doubts  respecting  Revelation  itself. 
**  These,"  says  he,  **  cost  me  many  a  painful  hour.  By  thb  time  I  was  lo 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  that  I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Revelation ;  but  I  had  strong  doubts  whether 
the  whole  was  not  a  fable  and  a  delusion."  Having  no  friend  near  from 
whom  he  could  seek  counsel  and  assistance,  and  his  doubts  still  increasing, 
he  was  led  to  the  determination  to  lay  aside  preaching  altogether  ;  and  his 
infirm  health  seemed  to  furnish  an  apology  for  his  doing  so.  He  did  not, 
however,  rest  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  darkness.  He  applied  himself  with 
new  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  earnestly  sought  light  and 
direction  from  above.  He  endeavoured  to  live  in  conscientious  obedience  to 
the  Divine  requirements.  And  pursuing  this  course,  his  doubts  at  length 
entirely  left  him.  He  counted  it  a  signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
that,  just  as  he  had  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  skepticism,  the  unex- 
pected call  of  the  church  in  Newport  opened  a  way  for  his  immediate  settle- 
ment in  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Mr.  Stiles  was  married,  in  February,  1757,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Col.  John  Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  a  lady  every  way  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence and  affection,  and  whose  judicious  management  of  his  household  left 
him  with  his  whole  time  for  literary  pursuits  and  pastoral  duties. 

During  his  residence  in  Newport,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  those  literary  and  scientific  investigations 
in  which  he  so  greatly  delighted. 

Nothing  seemed  to  escape  the  attention  of  his  inquisitive  mind.  He 
wrote  a  letter  in  Latin  to  the  Principal  of  the  Jesuit's  College  in  Mexico, 
to  ascertain  what  discoveries  had  been  made  on  the  American  Continent 
North  of  California.  By  means  of  a  correspondent  in  London,  he  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  the  earliest  intelligence  of  European  travel  and  dbcovery  on 
the  Northwest  coast.  Meeting  with  a  learned  Jew  from  Syria,  he  wrote  in 
Latin  to  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  in  that  country,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  exact 
geographical  description  of  Palestine,  a  map  of  the  region,  and  an  account 
of  the  religious  rites  and  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central 
and  Southwestern  Asia.  Ho  directed  his  attention  to  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  North  American  Indians, — commenced  a  course  of  experi- 
ments in  chemistry,  and,  having  received  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  he  began  a  series  of  meteorological  observations,  which  he 
continued  with  little  interruption  till  his  death.  In  1765,  he  wrote  to  the 
Principal  of  the  University  at  Copenhagen,  making  inquiries  concerning 
ancient  manuscripts,  which  had  been  recently  brought  from  the  East,  and 
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deposited  in  that  institution  ;  and  the  year  following  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  a  gentleman,  who,  for  thirty  years,  had  resided  in  Hindostan,  requesting 
information  concerning  the  Hindoo  Shasters,  and  the  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  Jews  in  Cochin  China. 

In  1765,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
of  Edinburgh;  in  1780,  from  Dartmouth  College;  and  in  1784,  the 
same  degree,  as  also  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey. 

Li  1767, — having  entered  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  pursued  it  with  such  success,  that,  in  a  single 
month,  he  read  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  and  translated  it  into  Latin. 
•He  began,  almost  immediately  after,  the  study  of  other  Oriental  languages. 

Amid  these  literary  occupations,  he  did  not  neglect  the  more  immediate 
duties  of  his  profession.  Though  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  seem  to 
have  passed  without  any  very  marked  success,  we  find  him  writing  to  Dr. 
Welles  in  1766—**  I  am  stationed  in  a  very  difficult  part  of  my  Lord's 
vineyard, — though,  I  thank  Ood,  with  great  tranquillity  and  happiness  in 
my  flock."  The  year  1770  appears,  however,  to  have  been  one  in  which  a 
more  than  ordinary  blessing  attended  his  labours.  A  considerable  number 
were  added  to  his  church, — a  fact  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  diary  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  began,  the  same  year,  a  series  of 
monthly  meetings  among  the  members  of  his  church,  for  their  personal  reli- 
gions improvement, — an  exercise  which  he  continued  until  the  final  disper- 
sion of  his  congregation  in  1776.  He  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  coloured  members  of  his  flock,  and  often  assembled  them  for  religions 
inatmction  in  his  study. 

In  the  year  1773,  Dr.  Stiles  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  learned  Jew- 
ish Rabbi, — Isaac  Carigal,  who  had  travelled  very  extensively,  and  had  then 
recently  settled  in  Newport.  He  found  in  him  not  only  a  literary,  but  a 
personal,  friend,  with  whom  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  in  Hebrew, 
for  several  subsequent  years. 

But  neither  his  intellectual  activity,  nor  his  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people,  could  exempt  him  from  severe  trials.  A  foreigner, 
who,  during  the  Doctor's  absence  on  a  journey,  had  been  admitted  to  his 
pulpit,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  suspicious  character  and  offensive  doc- 
trines, was  discountenanced  by  him  on  his  return,  had  ingratiated  himself 
with  a  portion  of  the  congregation,  and  excited  them  against  their  pastor. 
The  circumstance  is  chiefly  important,  as  it  beautifully  illustrates  Dr.  Stiles' 
Christian  spirit.  Convinced  that  God  has  wise  ends  in  letting  loose  the  dis- 
turbers of  Zion's  peace,  he  was  led  carefully  to  examine  his  conduct  and 
preaching,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  wherefore  it  was  that  God  was  thus  deal- 
ing with  him  ;  while  he  endeavoured  to  resign  himself  quietly  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  commit  himself  and  his  people  wholly  to  the  Divine  guidance. 
**  I  have  no  more  any  dependance,"  says  he,  "on  my  own  prudence,  or  on 
the  stability  of  the  affections  of  man,  but  rely  alone  on  God." 

He  was  soon  after  called  to  drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  domestic  sorrow. 
His  wife,  whose  private  virtues  and  extensive  charities  had  won  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  her,  died  of  a  pulmonary  affection,  May 
29,  1775.  In  1782,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Cheekley, 
widow  of  William  Checkley  of  Providence, — who  survived  him.     He  had 
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eight  children, — all  by  the  first  marriage ;  one  of  whom,  Ezra^  mtf  gndt- 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1778,  and  died  in  North  Carolina,  August  22, 178i 

The  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs  must,  however,  hare  diverted  la 
mind,  in  some  degree,  from  bis  personal  afflictions.  The  war  of  the  RefO" 
lutiou  bad  now  begun.  In  consequence  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
Atlantic  towns, — Newport  particularly,  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  their 
homes.  And  though  l)r.  S.  removed  with  his  family  to  Dighton,  he  sdD 
continued  his  ministrations  to  the  remnant  of  his  flock  at  Newport,  until 
the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  British  troops.  His  congregation  beiDg 
now  entirely  broken  up,  he  received  several  earnest  solicitations  to  engige 
elsewhere  in  ministerial  labour.  In  April,  1777,  he  acceded  to  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  North  church  and  society  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  removed  thither  the  following  month ;  hut  had 
hardly  begun  his  labours,  when  he  was  called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to 
enter  upon  a  field  of  more  extensive  usefulness. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Daggett  having  recently  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Yale 
College, — the  eyes  of  the  Corporation  turned  at  once  to  Dr.  Stiles,  as  the 
most  suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  On  the  27th  of  September,  he 
received  official  notice  of  his  election ;  but,  unwilling  to  act  in  so  important 
a  matter  without  mature  deliberation,  he  took  a  journey  to  Connecticut, 
and,  on  the  5th  of  November,  met  the  Corporation  of  the  College.  The 
day  following,  they  unanimously  elected  him  to  the  Professorship  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,  in  connection  with  the  Presidency.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, he  accepted  the  appointment  of  both  President  and  Professor;  and, 
having  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Haven  in  June,  1778,  he  entered  at 
once  upon  his  official  duties.  The  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  took  plaoe 
on  the  8th  of  July ;  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  learned  and  brilliant 
Latin  Oration. 

Dr.  Stiles  brought  to  his  new  field  of  labour  that  untiring  industry  and 
activity  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished.     He  gave  instruction  to 
the  students  in  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages.     He  commenced  a 
course  of  public   Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical    History,  which  he  continued 
weekly,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  time  of  his  death.     On  the  decease 
of  Professor  Daggett  in  1780,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of 
Divinity;  besides  which,  he  gave,  each  week,  one  or  two  dissertations  on 
some  philosophical  or  astronomical  subject.     In  addition  to  these  labours,— 
Professor  Strong  being  absent  from  the  College,  and  there  being  a  temponuy 
vacancy  in  the  Tutorship, — beside  his  daily  instruction  of  the  senior  cla«, 
he  now  attended  a  daily  recitation  of  the  junior  class  in  philosophy.    In 
effect,  therefore,  he  filled  three  Professorships  and  the  Presidency  at  tie 
same  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  College  was  not  held  in  public  till  1781.  On  this  occa- 
sion, it  ])eing  the  first  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Dr.  Stilei 
delivered,  in  the  morning,  an  oration  in  Hebrew  on  Oriental  literature,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  introduced  the  usual  performances  with  an  oration  in  Latin. 
The  College  began  now  rapidly  to  grow  in  public  favour,  and  the  number 
of  students  was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  many  years. 

Controversies  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  College  had  existed  in 
the  State ^for  many  years;  and,  while  they  rendered  the  institution  unpopn* 
lar,  had  greatly  impaired  its  usefulness.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contciri' 
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ed  that  the  LegiBlature  had  a  right  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  College,  and  either  rectify  such  abases  aa 
they  should  find  there,  or  report  them  to  the  Assembly ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  was  denounced  as  an  unreasonable  and  illegal  interference.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  Legislature  had  steadfastly  refused  to  render  the 
College  any  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and,  though  its  committees  had  not  been 
backward,  from  year  to  year,  in  proposing  alterations  of  the  College  Charter, 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  any  thing  definite  as  to  the  amount  of  aid 
which  the  Legislature  would  afford  the  College,  as  a  compensation  for  shar- 
ing in  its  internal  management,  or  as  an  earnest  of  future  favour. 

From  his  first  taking  the  Presidential  chair,  he  was  anxious  to  secure  an 
arrangement  by  which  some  of  the  prominent  civilians  in  the  State  should 
be  associated  with  the  Fellows  in  the  management  of  the  institution ;  and, 
in  1792,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  such 
an  arrangement  was  finally  made. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,  with  his  ardent  zeal  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Dr.  Stiles  was  a  devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  American 
Independence.  His  far-reaching  mind  led  him,  as  early  as  1760,  to  antici- 
pate the  coming  struggle  and  its  glorious  results.  In  a  sermon  delivered 
on  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  the  reduction  of  Canada, — he 
has  these  prophetic  words  in  respect  to  our  country : — **  It  is  probable  that 
in  time  there  will  be  formed  a  Provincial  Confederacy,  and  a  Common 
Council,  standing  on  free  provincial  sufl'rage  ;  and  this  may  in  time  termi- 
nate in  an  Imperial  Diet,  when  the  imperial  dominion  will  subsist,  as  it 
mighty  in  election."  He  lived  to  see  the  **  Imperial  Diet"  realized  in  the 
Continental  Congress. 

•  On  Friday,  May  8,  1795,  President  Stiles  was  seized  with  a  violent  bil- 
ious fever,  which  he  was  soon  convinced  would  terminate  in  death.  But 
for  this  event  he  was  not  unprepared.  **  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  he,  **  the 
Bufiiciency  of  the  Redeemer,  or  the  mercy  of  God  ;  but  the  want  of  purity 
makes  me  afraid  to  appear  before  a  God  of  infinite  purity."  This  fear, 
however,  did  not  long  distress  him.  He  continued  indeed  to  pant  after 
more  of  the  holiness  of  Heaven  ;  but  his  views  of  the  upper  world  grew 
brighter,  the  nearer  he  approached  it.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
12th,  he  took  an  afl'cctiug  leave  of  each  member  of  his  family,  who  was 
present,  and  sent  dying  messages  to  his  absent  children.  To  two  students 
of  College,  he  said,  as  he  called  them  to  his  bedside, — '*  Above  all,  seek 
religion,  read  the  Bible,  and  follow  the  example  of  Christ.  What  I  now 
ny  to  you,  I  say  to  all  College.  Tell  the  scholars  what  I  tell  you, 
that  I  wish  them  happy,  and  hope  they  will  have  a  better  President  than  I 
have  been."  He  survived  till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then,  in 
perfect  tranquilHty,  breathed  his  last.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  Thursday 
following,  when  the  Kev.  Dr.  Dana  preached  a  sermon,  which  was  after- 
wards published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Stiles'  publications :— A  Funeral  Oration 
in  Latin  on  Governor  Law,  1751.  A  Discourse  on  Christian  Union,  preach- 
ed before  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Rhode  Island,  1760.  A  Sermon 
at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  1770.  A  Latin  Oration 
on  his  induction  to  his  office  as  President,  1778.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Daggett,  1780.  Election  Sermon,  1788.  Account  of  the 
settlement  of  Bristol,  1785.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Henry  Chan- 
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ung,  1787.  History  of  the  three  Judges  of  Charles  I.,  1795.  He  left  u 
aiifinished  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  and  more  than  forty 
▼olomes  of  manuscripts. 

FROM  THE  HON.  EZEKIEL  BACON, 

COMPTBOLLEB  OF  THE  TBEASURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Utica,  November  7,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir  :  Although  my  mind  still  retains  a  very  viyid  impression  of  the 
personal  appearance,  the  manners,  habits,  and  costume,  (including  the  full 
bottomed  wig  and  cocked  hat,)  as  also  of  the  exuberant  richness  of  the  classical 
and  literary  accomplishments,  by  which  Dr.  Stiles  was  distinguished,  yet  I  know 
not  that  I  can  furnish  any  thing  tending  to  illustrate  his  character,  beyond  that 
of  which  yourself  and  the  public  are  already  well  cognizant.  My  knowledge  of 
him  was  acquired  chiefly  during  my  connection  with  Yale  College,  as  an  under- 
graduate, between  the  years  of  1790  and  1794,  while  I  was  passing  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  without,  as  I  suppose,  any  extraordinary  habits  of 
observation. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  impression  that  I  received  of  his  venerable  person, 
when,  with  an  anxious  heart,  and  tremulous  step,  I  entered  his  study  to  en- 
counter my  probationary  examination,  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man class.  He  must  have  been  then  verging  towards  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
was  sitting  robed  in  his  rich  dressing  gown  and  a  black  velvet  cap :  his  wig  I  had 
passed  in  a  box  made  to  give  it  a  temporary  lodgment  in  his  entrance  hall.  How- 
ever, his  examination  was  by  no  means  a  very  severe  one;  and  he  readily  agreed  to 
pass  mo  on  to  the  hands  of  my  designated  Tutor.  During  the  first  three  years 
of  my  noviciate,  1  came  but  little  in  personal  contact  with  the  President,  or  under 
his  immediate  tutelage;  but  saw  him  daily  at  evening  prayers  in  thechapd, 
which  service  he  usually  performed  in  his  own  person.  I  ought  to  acknowledge, 
however,  that  I  had  sometimes, — too  often  for  my  own  reputation,— occasion  to 
attend  upon  him  in  his  study,  by  special  invitation,  to  be  reminded  of  some  little 
College  delinquencies  or  transgressions,  which  certainly  were  never  visited  wiUi 
any  undue  severity. 

A  much  less  close  observer  of  men  and  things  than  I  then  was,  could  not,  I 
think,  have  failed  to  become  impressed,  even  upon  a  casual  introduction,  with 
the  remarkable  dignity  of  Dr.  Stiles'  personal  carriage.  In  his  intercourse  with 
his  pupils,  there  was  an  air  of  authority  and  even  majesty,  that  was  "well  fitted 
to  impress  them  with  awe;  and  yet  there  were  times  when  his  manner  relaxed 
into  considerable  freedom.  This  was  particularly  the  case,  when  he  saw  them 
listening  with  great  apparent  interest  to  his  animated  discoursings  on  some  of  his 
favorite  topics  of  antiquarian  research,  ancient  and  foreign  languages,  or  other 
matters  of  learned  lore;  in  all  of  which,  he  was  a  deep  proficient,  and  most 
ardent  enthusiast.  Indeed  he  was,  undoubtedly,  what  he  has  ever  been  reputed 
to  be,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  a  thoroughly  accomplished  scholar. 

He  was,  or  at  least  seemed  to  all  transgressing  Neophytes  to  have  been,  uncom- 
monly sedulous  to  carry  out,  to  the  letter,  the  whole  collegiate  code  of  laws,  as 
they  were  enacted  and  promulgated  at  that  day.  Some  of  these  would  now  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  old  **  blue  laws  **  of  Connecticut.  The 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous  of  all,  perhaps,  were  those  which  bound  the  freshmen 
not  only  to  a  respectful  deference,  but  even  a  menial  subjection,  to  the  higher 
classes;  and,  if  an  appeal  happened  to  be  made  by  a  freshman  to  the  President, 
from  the  arbitrary  requirements  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  it  was  almost  sure  to 
be  met  in  the  spirit  of  stem  resistance.  Every  unfortunate  offender  against  these 
rigid  enactments  had  occasion 

"  To  know  him  well  as  every  truant  knew,*' 
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But,  notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Stiles'  personal  dignity  and  official  sternness,  he 
'as  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  general  benevolence, — ^in  the  best  sense,  a 
hflanthropist.  He  did  every  thing  con  amore, — in  the  spirit  of  a  kindling  and 
snerous  enthusiasm.  He  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  these  general  develop- 
lents,  a  very  ardent  patriot,  and  a  deeply  interested  friend  of  freedom,  in  all 
le  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow  man,  and  to  the  organized  institutions  of 
>ciety.  Perhaps  he  might  be  properly  ranked  among  the  radical  Democrats  of 
is  day — witness  his  history  of  the  judges,  and  his  far  famed  Election  sermon. 

My  recollections  of  this  venerable  man,  are,  as  you  perceive,  rather  general 
lan  particular;  and  the  more  important  materials  for  illustrating  either  his 
istory  or  his  character,  may  be  much  better  gathered  from  the  gamer  of  other 
Bd  greater  reapers  and  gleaners  in  the  biographical  field. 

I  am,  with  much  regard,  fkithfully  yours, 

EZEKIEL  BACON. 


FROM  THE  HON.  JOHN  WOOD  WORTH, 

JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OT  NEW  YORK. 

Dear  Sir :  You  request  me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Stiles, 
lie  President  of  Yale  College,  according  to  my  impressions  derived  from  a  resi- 
ence  of  four  years  in  that  seminary. 

Owing  to  circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  related,  I  received  from  him  very 
articular  attention  during  my  collegiate  life;  and  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of 
ome  things  that  may  aid  in  the  delineation  of  his  character,  upon  which  the 
'annorum  scries  ct  fuga  tcmporum  "  have  not  placed  the  seal  of  oblivion. 

President  Stiles,  in  person,  was  small  and  delicate,  but  symmetrical  in  his  pro- 
portions. He  had  a  penetrating  eye,  a  clear  and  strong  voice,  and  a  countenance 
hat  could  express  mildness  or  authority,  as  occasion  required.  His  manners 
inited,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  grace  and  dignity;  and  he  could  render  himself 
qaally  acceptable  to  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes.  He  was  remarkable  also 
or  his  simplicity  and  frankness;  he  was  *'  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was 
to  guile."  He  was  uncommonly  exact  in  all  his  habits,  physical,  intellectual, 
nd  moral;  and  to  this  no  doubt  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  that  his  life  was 
o  long,  and  his  attainments  so  rich  and  extensive.  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
tudents,  he  was  condescending  and  affectionate;  and  though  he  always  rigidly 
oaintained  his  dignity,  yet  it  was  difficult  for  any  student  to  feel  that  the  Presi- 
lent  was  not  his  friend.  It  was  sometimes  my  privilege,  during  my  College  course, 
o  sec  him  in  his  family;  and  he  appeared  there  as  a  very  patriarch.  Indeed  he 
lUstained  every  relation  in  life,  in  a  manner  worthy  at  once  of  an  accomplished 
;entleman  and  a  Christian  sage. 

Dr.  Stiles  was  distinguished  for  his  exemplary  observance  of  the  Sabbath . 
le  preached  but  seldom, — the  public  services  of  the  College  chapel  being  generally 
)erformed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wales,  who  was,  at  that  time,  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Ki  this  late  day,  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  some  of  Dr.  Wales'  sermons;  and 
[  can  truly  say  that  of  all  that  constitutes  pulpit  eloquence,  I  consider  him  as 
laving  been  among  the  finest  specimens  I  have  ever  known.  So  dignified  was 
lis  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  so  admirable  was  his  voice  both  in  modulation  and 
n  power,  and  so  impressive  was  his  manner  of  presenting  momentous  truth, 
JuLt,  though  most  of  the  students  manifested  but  little  interest  in  religious  things, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them,  under  his  preaching,  to  feel  an  awe  upon  their 
spirits;  and  sometimes,  Felix-like,  they  were  actually  brought  to  tremble.  But 
bis  light  was  of  short  continuance;  for,  before  the  close  of  my  college  course,  ho 
was  stricken  down  by  a  malady  in  which  the  body  and  mind  shared  together. 
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and  which,  after  a  few  years,  reached  a  fatal  termination.  "  Mnltis  ille  bonis 
flebilis  ocddit.'' 

President  Stiles  was  undoubtedly  among  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day. 
Possessing  by  nature  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  wonderful  facility  at 
acquiring  it,  and  withal  being,  from  early  life,  a  most  vigorous  student,  and 
enjoying  the  best  advantages,  there  was  scarcely  a  department  of  literature  oir 
science  in  which  he  was  not  quite  at  home;  while,  in  some  branches,  he  was 
confessedly  without  a  rival,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  well  remember 
his  partiality  for  the  Hebrew,  and  the  glowing  manner  in  which  he  recommended 
to  my  class  the  study  of  it;  though,  I  believe,  up  to  the  time  of  leaving  College 
at  least,  we  none  of  us  profited  greatly  by  his  recommendation.  I  apprehend 
that  no  American,  educated  in  this  country,  has  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  he  of  the  Latin.  He  corresponded  extensively  in  that  language,  and  wrote 
it  apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  a  correspondent 
of  the  late  Reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Westerlo  of  this  city,  who  was  educated  at 
an  European  University ;  and  I  believe  their  communications  were  always  in 
Latin.  I  seldom  returned  from  College  to  visit  my  parents,  at  the  commencement 
of  vacation,  or  returned  to  College  at  its  close,  without  being  the  bearer  of  letters 
from  these  venerable  men  to  each  other. 

It  was  expected  that,  at  the  public  Commencement,  whenever  the  Governor  of 
the  State  attended,  the  Salutatory  Oration  should  contain  an  address  to  him. 
On  one  year  during  my  connection  with  College,  it  was  not  ascertained  nntil  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  Commencement,  that  Governor  Huntington  would 
be  present,  and  the  Salutatory  orator  had  not  prepared  an  address.  The  time 
was  short,  and  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  next  day  almost  forbade  the 
attempt  to  write  a  composition  in  Latin,  during  the  few  remaining  hours.  In 
this  emergency,  the  President  took  up  his  pen,  and  before  the  parties  separated, 
produced  the  desired  address,  which  was  marked  by  classical  purity,  and  vat 
beautifully  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  I  notice  this  incident  as  illustratiii; 
his  readiness  and  skill  in  the  Latin  language. 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Stiles  was  remarkable  for  inquisitiveness.  Not  satisfied  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  any  subject,  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  most  minute  particulars;  and,  perhaps  he  devoted  more  time  than  most 
persons  would  deem  expedient  to  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  curiosity. 
Some  estimate  of  his  character  in  this  respect  may  be  formed  by  reading  his  Ltiet 
of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  the  First.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  wis 
justly  chargeable  with  excessive  credulity,  and  that  he  not  unfrequently  reoeiTed 
for  truth  statements  supported  by  questionable  evidence;  but  I  never  knew  that 
his  facility  at  believing  ever  led  him  into  any  serious  or  dangerous  error. 

I  have  a  strong  impression  that  President  Stiles  was  averse  to  controversy  on 
Theological  subjects.  While  he  held  firmly  and  valued  highly  his  own  oonTictions, 
he  was  willing  that  others  should  think  for  themselves,  and  was  disposed  to  a 
charitable  appreciation  of  the  motives  of  opposing  sects  and  parties.  I  remember 
an  anonymous  attack  that  was  made  upon  him,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  an  in^ 
vidual  of  high  standing,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  in  his  Election  Sermon, 
touching  the  subject  of  Church  Government.  The  article  was  written  with  great 
severity,  and  could  have  easily  enough  been  replied  to;  but  the  Doctor^ 
characteristic  forbearance  and  meekness  led  him  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed. 

After  leaving  College  I  saw  President  Stiles  but  once.  We  met  in  New  Haven, 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  He  received  me  with  great  aflbction.  I 
judged  from  his  appearance  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand;  but  his 
mind  was  manifestly  unclouded  and  serene.  The  interview  was  brief;  hot  I  well 
remember  that  he  made  some  impressive  and  touching  remarks  in  respect  to  the 
scenes  that  would  soon  open  upon  us  beyond  the  vail.  I  was  an  attentive  listener 
to  all  that  fell  from  him;  and  every  thing  in  his  appearance  and  conversation  indi- 
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eated  the  most  mature  preparation  for  joining  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Just. 
Ee  gave  me  his  parting  blessing.  I  hoped  against  hope  that  his  life  might  be 
preserved  a  few  years  longer;  for  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could  say  with 
more  sincerity, — "  Serus  in  coelum  redeas." 

I  am  with  great  regard^ 

Respectfully  yours, 
Albaitt,  December  1, 1847.  JOHN  WOODWORTH. 


-•♦■ 


NAPHTALI  DAGGETT,  D.  D  * 

1751—1780. 

Naphtali  Daqqett  was  bom  in  Attlcborough,  Mass.,  September  8, 
1727.  The  RcY.  Solomon  Reed,  then  a  licentiate,  and  afterwards  settled 
successively  at  Framingham  and  Middleborough,  took  him  and  two  other 
yonng  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Attleborough  as  charity  scholars,  with  a  view 
to  educate  them  liberally  for  the  ministry.  He  placed  them  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  James  Cogswell,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  teaching  a  school  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  but  who  subsequently  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Canterbury.  Mr.  Daggett,  having  remained  a  year 
and  a  half  at  Plainfield,  removed  to  Abington,  Mr.  Reed's  native  place, 
where  he  still  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Mr.  Reed's  direction.  In  the 
tnmmer  of  1744,  Mr.  Reed  took  his  three  pupils  to  Cambridge  with  a  view 
to  offer  them  for  admission  to  College  ;  but  some  unexpected  difficulties 
liaring  arisen  in  regard  to  their  being  admitted  to  an  examination, — difficult 
Hbs,  it  would  seem,  connected  with  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day, 
and  which  Mr.  Reed's  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weld  of 
Attleborough,  could  not  overcome, — he  brought  young  Daggett  and  one  other 
of  his  wards  to  New  Haven,  and  entered  them  as  Freshmen  in  Yale  College, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Daggett  was  a  good  scholar,  and  graduated 
with  reputation  in  1748.  In  1751,  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
cburch  at  Smith  town,  Long  Island,  where  he  laboured  diligently  and  accep- 
tably for  about  five  years.  In  1755,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Yale  College,  and  was  inducted  into  office,  March  4,  1756.  The  duties 
of  this  office  he  continued  to  discharge  for  twenty-five  years,  and  until  his 
death.  He  was  also,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Clap's  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College,  in  September,  1766,  chosen  President  pro  tempore, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  continued  to  officiate  until  April,  1777,  when  he 
•tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office.  The  Corporation,  on  that  occasion. 
**  returned  him  their  thanks  for  all  his  painful  and  faithful  services  for  the 
advantage  of  the  College  ;  wishing  him  a  happy  repose,  future  usefulness  in 
life,  and  an  abundant  reward  in  the  world  above."  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1774.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1780,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended,  November  27th,  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect.      President  Stiles  preached  on  the  occasion,  and 

•Stilei'  Fun.  Serm.— Stiles'  MS.  diMj.— DwigfaVi  SUtiitical  aeoonnt  of  Now  Hftmw— 
Baldwin*!  Annalfl  of  Yale  College. 
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a  Latin  funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Bametl,  a  Jnmor 
Bachelor  and  resident  graduate. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  President  Stiles,  Dr.  Daggett  wrote  "  very 
few  sermons  after  the  year  1761,  and  seldom  lectured  on  week  days." 
This,  however,  was  not  strange,  considering  that  for  eleven  years  the  duties 
of  the  Presidency,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Professorship,  were  devolved 
upon  him,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  health  was  infirm.  The 
number  of  his  written  Sermons  was  about  five  hundred. 

Dr.  Daggett,  shortly  after  the  dark  day  in  1780,  published  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  some  account  of  the  phenemenon  as  it  occurred  at  New  Haven, 
which  ho  concluded  in  the  following  characteristic  manner: — *'The  appea^ 
ance  was  indeed  uncommon,  and  the  cause  unknown ;  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  consider  it  as  supernatural  or  ominous.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  no 
persons,  whether  of  a  vapoury  constitution  of  body,  or  an  enthusiastic  turn 
of  mind,  will  be  in  the  least  terrified  by  it ;  or  inspired  to  prophesy  any 
future  events  till  they  shall  come  to  pass.' 

President  Daggett  kept  remarkably  aloof  from  the  religious  controversies 
of  his  time,  and  contented  himself  to  preach  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  without  combatting  what  he  regarded  the  erroneous  speculations  of 
others.  Pursuing  this  inoffensive  course,  he  kept  on  good  terms  with  dif* 
ferent  parties  who  were  at  variance  with  each  other.  His  orthodoxy,  how* 
ever,  taking  the  Assembly's  Catechism  as  a  standard,  was  unquestionable. 
President  Stiles  says  that  ^*  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  well  versed  in 
moral  philosophy,  and  a  learned  Divine." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Daggett's  publications  :  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  President  Clap,  1767.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Bev. 
Nathaniel  Sherman,*  1768.  A  Sermon  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Job  Lane, 
1768.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  1770. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  1773. 

FROM  THE  HON.  ELIZUR  GOODRICH,  L  L.D. 

MEMBER  OF   CONQSESS  AND   PROFESSOR  OF  LAW   IN   TALE   COLLEGE. 

New  Haven,  October  16,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  father  promised,  at  your  request,  when  you  were  hereltit 
winter,  to  put  on  paper  any  reminiscences  that  might  occur  to  him  of  his  old 
instructor,  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  D.  D.  A  few  days  after,  hq  was  taken 
severely  ill,  and  was  for  some  months  unable  to  give  any  attention  to  the  subject. 
After  his  health  improved,  he  found  it  more  convenient,  being  in  the  eighty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  to  use  my  hand  in  making  the  communication  you  requested.  I 
therefore  give  you  the  facts,  exactly  as  he  related  them,  using  to  a  considerable 
extent  his  own  language. 

"  My  first  recollections  of  Dr.  Daggett,  go  back  to  the  autumn  of  1775,  when 
I  entered  Tale  College.  In  person  he  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  strong 
framed,  inclining  to  be  corpulent,  slow  in  his  gait  and  somewhat  clumsy  in  his 
movements.  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  about  forty-eight  years  old,  and 
had  been  twenty  years  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  nine  years  President.  When 
appointed  to  the  latter  station,  there  was  no  expectation  of  uniting  the  two  oflSces 
in  the  same  individual ;  and  he  took  the  Presidency  only  for  a  time,  until  a  proper 
person  could  be  found  to  fill  it.  This  proved  more  difficult  than  was  expected; 
and  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  I  was  a  Junior  in  College,  in  the  year 

*  Nathaniel  Sherman  was  bom  at  Newton,  Mass.,  March  5,  1724$  mm  gimdiiated  at 
Princeton  in  1753;  ordained  at  Bedford,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  175S:  dinniMed  Dec.  17,  1767; 
installed  at  Mount  Cormel,  Conn.,  May  18,  1768;  and  died  July  18,  1797>  ag«d  aerenty-lbor. 
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1778.  There  was  a  story  among  the  students  on  this  subject,  which  illustrates 
one  prominent  characteristic  of  the  clergy  of  that  day, — ^I  mean,  a  love  of  drollery 
and  of  keen  retort.  '  Good  morning,  Mr.  President,  pro  tempore,*  said  one  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  on  some  public  occasion,  bowing  very  profoundly,  and  laying 
a  marked  emphasis  on  the  closing  words  of  his  title.  '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
President,  pro  atemitate  ?'  said  the  old  gentleman  in  reply,  drawing  himself  up 
with  an  assumed  air  of  stateliness,  and  turning  the  laugh  of  the  whole  company 
on  his  assailant.  There  was  hardly  any  thing  which  the  old  clergy  loved  better 
at  their  occasional  meetings  than  such  a  keen  encounter  of  the  wits. 

'*  For  about  three  years  after  I  entered  College,  the  Faculty  consisted  of  Dr. 
Daggett,  who  was  President  and  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Strong,*  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  two  or  three 
Tutors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents was  greater  than  at  any  former  period; — many  young  men  having  been 
placed  in  the  institution  by  their  parents,  to  prevent  them  from  being  drafted 
into  the  army.  The  agitated  state  of  the  country  was  unfavourable  to  study. 
The  neighbourhood  of  New  Haven  was,  at  one  time,  so  drained  of  provisions  for 
the  public  service  that  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  College  for  want  of  a  com- 
petent supply  of  food  for  the  consumers.  Our  proximity  to  Now  York, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  created  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
students;  and  the  Corporation  at  last  decided  to  remove  the  students  into  the 
country.  For  nearly  two  years,  the  classes  were  distributed  into  different  towns 
in  the  interior;  two  at  Glastenbury,  one  at  Farmington,  and  one  at  Wethersfield. 
Dr.  Daggett,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  New  Ilavcn  in  charge  of  the  College 
buildings  and  other  property,  without  being  statedly  engaged  in  preaching  or 
instruction.  For  several  years,  there  were  no  regular  Commencements, — the 
graduating  classes  received  their  degrees  in  private.  In  1778,  Dr.  Stiles,  who 
hmd  some  time  before  been  elected  President,  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  exercises  of  College  had  already  been  resumed  in  New  Haven.  Dr.  Daggett 
was  now  freed  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency,  and  recommenced  his 
labours  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  preaching  to  the  students  regularly  in  the  chapel 
on  the  Sabbath. 

**  These  labours  were  continued  about  a  year,  during  which  the  institution 
was  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity  under  the  new  President,  when  every 
thing  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  rumours  of  a  meditated  attack  on  the  town 
by  the  British  under  General  Tryon,  It  soon  came.  On  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1779,  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  which  had  previously 
sailed  from  New  York,  landed  in  the  South  part  of  West  Haven,  a  parish  of  New 
Haven,  about  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  College  was  of  course 
broken  up*,  and  the  students,  with  many  of  the  inhabitants,  prepared  to  flee  on 
the  morrow  into  the  neighbouring  country.  To  give  more  time  for  preparation, 
and  especially  for  the  removal  of  goods,  a  volunteer  company  of  about  a  hundred 
young  men  was  formed,  not  with  the  expectation  of  making  any  serious  stand 
against  such  a  force,  but  simply  of  retarding  or  diverting  its  march.  In  common 
with  others  of  the  students,  I  was  orie  of  the  number;  and  I  well  remember  the 
turprise  we  felt  the  next  morning,  July  5th,  as  we  were  marching  over  West  Bridge 
towards  the  enemy,  to  see  Dr.  Daggett  riding  furiously  by  us  on  his  old  black 
mare,  with  his  long  fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  ready  for  action.  We  knew  the 
old  gentleman  had  studied  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  satisfied  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  right  and  propriety  of  fighting  it  out;  but  wo  were  not  quite  prepared  to 

*  NcHEViAH  Strong  wm  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1728;  was  ipndaated  at  Yale 
CoHege  in  1755;  was  chosen  Tutor  in  the  CoUege  in  1757,  and  continued  m  the  office  three 
yean;  wa«  soon  after  settled  aa  a  minister  in  the  parish  of  Turkey  Hills  in  Simsbuvy,  now 
Qranby ;  was  chosen  to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Tale  College 
in  1770;  resigned  the  office  in  1781,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  died 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  August  12,  1807,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
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see  him  come  forth  in  so  gallant  a  style  to  carry  his  principlea  into  praetiBi. 
Giving  him  a  hearty  cheer  as  he  passed,  we  turned  down  towards  West  Haim 
at  the  foot  of  the  Milford  Hills,  while  he  ascended  a  little  to  the  West,  and  teok 
his  station  in  a  copse  of  wood  where  he  seemed  to  he  reconnoitering  the  cmemy, 
like  one  who  was  determined  to  '*  bide  his  time.'*  As  wc  passed  on  towards  the 
South,  we  met  an  advanced  guard  of  the  British;  and  taking  oar  stand  at  a  line 
of  fence,  we  fired  upon  them  several  times,  and  then  chased  them  the  length  of 
three  or  four  fields,  as  they  retreated;  until  we  suddenly  found  ourselTes  involred 
with  the  main  body,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded.  It  was  now  our  turn 
to  run,  and  we  did  for  our  lives.  Passing  by  Dr.  Daggett  in  his  station  on  the 
hill,  we  retreated  rapidly  across  West  Bridge,  which  was  instantly  taken  down 
by  persons  who  stood  ready  for  the  purpose,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering 
the  town  by  that  road.  In  the  mean  time.  Dr.  Daggett,  as  we  heard  the  story 
afterwards,  stood  his  ground  manfully,  while  the  British  columns  advanced 
along  the  foot  of  the  hill,— determined  to  have  the  battle  himself  as  we  had  left 
him  in  the  lurch;  and  using  his  fowling-piece  now  and  then  to  excellent  efiect,  as 
occasion  offered,  under  the  cover  of  the  bushes.  But  this  could  not  last  long. 
A  detachment  was  sent  up  the  hill-side  to  look  into  the  matter;  and  the  com- 
manding officer  coming  suddenly,  to  his  great  surprise,  on  a  single  individual  in 
a  black  coat  blazing  away  in  this  style,  cried  out,  *'  What  are  you  doing  there, 
you  old  fool,  firing  on  His  Majesty's  troops?"  ^^ Exerci$ing  the  righia  cf 
war,''  says  the  old  gentleman.  The  very  audacity  of  the  reply,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  drollery  it  contained,  seemed  to  amuse  the  officer.  ''If  I  let  you  go  this 
time,  you  rascal,"  says  he,  ''  will  you  ever  fire  again  on  the  troops  of  His 
Majesty  ?"  ''  Nothing  more  likely,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  his  dry  way. 
This  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear;  and  it  is  a  wonder  they  did  not 
put  a  bullet  through  him  on  the  spot.  However,  they  dragged  him  down  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  as  they  were  necessitated  by  the  destruction  of  West 
Bridge  to  turn  their  course  two  miles  farther  North  to  the  next  bridge  above, 
they  placed  him  at  their  head  and  compelled  him  to  lead  the  way.  I  had  gone 
into  the  meadows,  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  kept  pace  with  the  march  as  they  advanced  towards  the  North.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  hottest  day  I  ever  knew.  The  stoutest  men  were  almost 
melted  with  the  heat.  In  this  way  they  drove  the  old  gentleman  before  them  at 
mid-day  under  the  burning  sun,  round  through  Westville  about  five  miles  into 
the  town,  pricking  him  forward  with  their  bayonets  when  his  strength  failed, 
and  when  he  was  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground  from  utter  exhaustion.  Thus  they 
marched  him  into  New  Haven,  shooting  down  one  and  another  of  the  unoffending 
inhabitants  as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  and  keeping  him  in  utter  uncer- 
tainty whether  they  had  not  been  reserving  him  for  the  same  fate.  When  they 
reached  the  green,  he  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  very  few  tories  in  the  place, 
who  had  come  forward  to  welcome  the  troops,  and  at  his  request  was  finally 
dismissed.  His  life  was,  for  some  time,  in  danger  from  extreme  exhaustion,  and 
from  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He  did,  however,  so  far  recover  his  strength 
as  to  preach  regularly  in  the  chapel,  a  part  of  the  next  year;  but  his  death  was 
no  doubt  hastened  by  his  sufferings  on  that  occasion.  He  died  about  sixteen 
months  after. 

"Dr.  Daggett  was  President  nine  years  before  I  entered  College,  and  these 
undoubtedly  formed  the  most  successful  part  of  his  administration.  The  three 
years  during  which  I  knew  him  in  this  character  were,  for  reasons  stated  above, 
years  of  confusion  and  disorder.  I  was  never  under  his  immediate  tuition,  and 
therefore  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation  of  his  habits  as  a  teacher;  but 
I  always  understood  from  those  who  preceded  me  in  College,  that  his  instructions 
in  mental  and  moral  science  were  highly  estimated,  as  clear,  judicious,  and  conclu- 
sive.    All  that  I  knew  of  him  would  lead  me  to  coincide  in  the  testimony  of  Dr 
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Zlwight,  who  says  '  Dr.  Daggett  was  respectable  as  a  soholar,  a  DiTine  and  a 
preacher.  He  had  very  just  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  a  College  should 
be  governed,  but  was  not  equally  happy  in  the  mode  of  administering  its  disci- 
pline. A  number  of  persons  were  not  willing  to  do  justice  to  his  merits.'  I  can 
explain  what  Dr.  D  wight  probably  referred  to  in  this  last  remark.  It  was  during 
the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Daggett  that  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres  was  first 
cultivated  in  Yale  College.  A  number  of  men,  afterwards  highly  distinguished 
throughout  the  country  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius,  devoted  themselves  to 
elegant  literature  from  about  1770  onward;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  as 
known  by  their  subsequent  titles,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wales,  successor  of  Dr.  Daggett  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Hon.  John  Trumbull, 
author  of  McFingal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  afterwards  President,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strong  of  Hartford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  of  Portsmouth,  the  Hon.  Joel 
Barlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad,  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, &c.,  &c.  The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  these  gentlemen  devoted 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  an  el^ant  style  and  a  graceful  and  impressive 
delivery,  have  never  perhaps  been  equalled  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
College.  Their  high  attainments  in  this  respect  had  a  tendency  to  throw  into  the 
shade  those  who,  from  their  cast  of  mind  or  want  of  early  cultivation,  were 
deficient  in  the  graces  of  oratory.  Such  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Daggett;  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Dr.  Dwight  has  stated,  that,  in  the  view  of  the  older 
and  more  considerate  part  of  his  hearers,  *  his  sermons  were  judicious,  clear, 
solemn,  and  impressive.'  They  were  certainly  not  adapted  to  a  youthful  audi- 
ence. Like  the  discourses  of  most  of  the  clergy  at  that  day,  they  consisted 
mainly  of  dry  and  abstract  discussions,  without  any  liveliness  of  illustration  or 
elegance  of  style  to  attract  attention.  His  delivery  also  was  slow  and  somewhat 
drawling,  with  but  little  animation  and  scarcely  any  gesture.  It  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  that  Dr.  Daggett  was  too  much  underrated  by  the  students,  when 
compared  with  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Buckminster,  and  others  who  were  then  Tutors, 
and  who  were  distinguished  very  early  in  life  for  the  splendour  of  their  public 
performances.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Daggett  had  but  little  tact.  He  knew 
how  to  manage  men  better  than  boys;  and  the  consequence  was  that,  as  he  was 
aware  of  his  deficiency  in  this  respect,  he  often  put  forward  Dr.  Dwight  or  others  to 
perform  public  duties  which  belonged  appropriately  to  the  President,  and  thus  gave 
them  eclat  at  his  own  expense.  Still,  I  believe  that  all  candid  persons  will  agree 
with  Dr.  Dwight  in  saying  that  *  the  College  was  eminently  prosperous  under  his 
Presidency;'  and  although  this  was  owing  in  part  to  the  superior  qualifications 
of  his  associates  in  office,  it  must  likewise  have  been  the  result  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Daggett." 

I  am,  with  much  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAUNCET  A.  GOODRICH. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PATSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hampton,  August  16,  1855. 

Dear  Sir :  President  Daggett  was  one  of  my  father's  intimate  friends.  In  my 
youth,  they  were  both  widowers,  and  used,  by  their  mutual  visits,  to  relieve 
each  other  somewhat  of  the  solitude  incident  to  their  situation.  I  well  remember 
that  the  President  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  evenings  at  our  house;  and,  as  it 
was  a  rule  in  our  family  that  no  one  should  retire  till  after  evening  prayers,  we 
sometimes  rather  eschewed  his  late  visits,— extending  to  near  midnight,  on 
account  of  their  abridging  considerably  our  hours  of  sleep. 

You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  he  evinced  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  of  the  British  on  New  Haven,  and  of  the  rude  treatment  he  received 
from  them,  disabling  him  somewhat  ever  afterwards.     It  was  my  lot  to  mingle 
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in  thftt  aoena  as  a  member  of  the  ArtiUerjoompanj  who  oppoied  the  BrilM  lri» 
landed  on  the  Weet  aide  of  New  HaTen  harbour;  and  I  diatimoUj  iiinMihT  ihi 
President's  coming  np  and  addressing  to  ns  patriotic  and  earnest  wordiy  hftddSag 

OS  go  on  and  fight,  &c.;  and  he  rushed  along  himself,  and  yerj  soon  after  cant 
near  paying  for  his  patriotism  with  his  life.  This  was  a  few  months  before  I 
entered  College.  As  he  was  Professor  of  Diyinity  in  College  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  my  Sophomore  year,  I  sat  under  his  preaching  constantly 
between  one  and  two  years.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  performed  any 
official  serrice  during  that  time,  except  on  the  Sabbath. 

His  social  qualities  altogether  were  such  as  to  render  him  more  than  ordinarily 
attractive.  He  was  considered  as  a  very  well  read  and  able  Theologian;  indeed, 
that  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  occupying  the  chair  of  Theological  Professor. 
His  religious  system,  I  suppose,  was  the  old  New  England  Theology  unadultera- 
ted and  unmodified.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not  remarkably  animated,  bat  his 
sermons  were  full  of  well  digested,  weighty  thought,  clearly  expressed,  and  were 
always  written  out  with  great  care.  He  preached  his  entire  system  regulariy, 
once  in  four  years,  with,  I  believe,  scarcely  any  variation.  I  recollect  to  hafe 
heard  the  late  Dr.  Lyman  of  Hatfield,  who  sat  under  his  ministry,  during  his 
College  course,  express  a  high  estimate  of  him  as  a  preacher;  and  he  remarked 
that  he  had  a  sermon  on  the  text, — *'  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing,"  &c.,  and  that  when  the  fourth  year  came  round,  he  always  said,— 
"  And  the  dog  did  it."  There  were  a  number  of  President  Daggett's  sermons 
published,  and  there  are  others  remaining  in  manuscript,  which  show  that  he 
possessed  much  more  than  ordinary  talents. 

Tours  affectionately. 

PAYSON  WILLISTOK. 


•^^ 


BENJAMIN  STEVENS,  D.  D. 

1751—1791. 

FROM  MRS.  ELIZA  BUGKMINSTER  LEE. 

My  Dear  Sir :  When  I  received  your  request  respecting  my  grandfather 
Stevens,  the  regret  was  painfully  revived  that  his  cotemporaries  had  all  left 
the  stage,  before  that  period  in  my  own  life  when  we  began  to  look  back  and 
inquire  after  the  fortunes  of  those  who  had  gone  before  us.  When  the  present 
does  not  suffice  for  our  hopes,  wc  inquire  how  those  relatives  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  toil  of  life,  have  borne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day ; 
whether  they 

*'  By  the  road  side  fell  and  perished 
"  Weary  with  the  march  of  life," 

or  whether  they  were  gathered  at  last,  like  a  shock  of  com  in  its  season, 
fully  ripe. 

The  circumstances  of  Dr.  Stevens*  family  were  very  striking  and  peculiar. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens,  was  settled  over  the  First  church  in 
Charlestown,  and  was  a  man  much  noted  in  his  day.  He  was  the  son  of 
Deacon  John  Stevens  of  the  First  church  in  Andover.  He  was  bom  in 
1682,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1708,  and  ordained  October  13, 
1718.  He  had  been,  previously  to  his  ordination,  a  Tutor  and  Fellow  of 
Harvard  College,  and  is  mentioned  with  distinguished  hononr  by  Qnincy  in  his 
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HiitoTj  of  the  College.  Mr.  Steyens  preaohed  his  own  ordinaiioii  Sermon, 
Dr.  Increase  Mather  giving  the  Charge,  and  Cotton  Mather  the  Right  Hand 
of  Fellowship.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  considered  a  great  occasion, 
as  £50, — eqnal  to  half  a  year's  salary,  were  raised  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  day.  His  ministry  lasted  only  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
himself,  and  his  whole  fEimily,  consisting  of  his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter, 
his  wife's  sister,  and  her  maid  servant,  were  all,  in  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
swept  off  by  the  small  pox.     He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stevens'  decease,  he  was  preaching  a  series  of  dis- 
ooorses  upon  the  text, — **  But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an 
Heavenly," — Hebrews  xi.  16.  The  second  of  the  series  was  the  last  he 
ever  delivered.  At  the  request  of  his  flock,  who  greatly  cherished  his  mem- 
ory, those  four  sermons  were  printed  and  prefaced  by  some  account  of  the 
life  of  the  author  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Brattle  Street  church.  From 
this  source  we  learn  that — 

"  Mr.  Stevens  was  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  no  less  distinguished  for 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind.  His  countenance  was  grave  and  florid,  of  a  sweet 
expression,  and  fdll  of  life  and  vigour.  He  excelled  in  conversation,  and  the  modesty 
of  his  deportment  gave  a  singalar  grace  to  an  air  of  superiority  and  dignity  that  was 
natural  to  him.  In  the  delivery  of  his  sermons,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  anima- 
tion ;  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  tongue  wero  wont  to  speak  with  such  majesty  as  well  as 
solemnity,  as  completely  commanded  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Indeed  his  natural 
accomplishments  were  such  that,  while  they  formed  a  distinguished  Divine,  they  mig^t 
have  qualified  him  equally  as  a  Judge  or  commander,  had  Providence  called  him  to 
the  bench  or  the  field.'' 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  the  description  of  the  character 
and  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Stevens  would  apply,  with  very  little 
variation,  to  his  great  grandson,  who  also  bore  his  name, — afterwards  the 
pastor  of  Brattle  Street  church.  His  minbtry  also  was  of  the  same  dura- 
tion, and  their  ages  differing  only  eleven  years. 

The  only  surviving  scion  of  the  family,  Benjamin,  an  infant  son  of  seven 
months  old,  was  preserved  by  the  prudence  of  a  nurse,  who  fled  with  him 
from  the  contagious  disease  to  his  grandfather's  in  Andover.  He  was  bom 
in  1720,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1740,  in  the  same  class 
with  Samuel  Adams.  Kittery  Point,  at  the  time  he  was  ordained,  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  made  attractive  as  the  hospitable  residence 
of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  Sparhawks  and  Cuttses,  wealthy  and  distin- 
guished merchants.  Dr.  Stevens  was  eminently  formed  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  such  persons,  being  himself  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  hb  manners 
and  the  attractiveness  of  hb  conversation.  Chief.  Justice  Parsons  observed 
of  him  '^  that  he  was  a  man  of  whom  one  may  say  every  thing  that  b  good." 
That  he  was  more  dbtingubhed  than  we  should  now  infer  from  the  very 
small  place  where  he  was  settled,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
1769  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College, 
and  ''would  have  had  the  voice  of  the  people,"  says  Hutchinson,  **if  hb 
political  principles  had  not  been  a  bar." 

That  his  intimacy  with  the  PeppereUs,  which  brought  upon  him  the  sus- 
picion of  a  leaning  towards  loyalty,  was  only  a  transient  inconvenience,  that 
did  not  continue  after  the  struggle  with  the  mother  country  began,  b  proved 
by  the  continued  attachment  and  respect  of  hb  parbh.  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  he  was  very  direct  and  plain  in  his  preaching,  and  told  bb 
people  truths  which  few  parishes  would  now  bear.  Their  opinion  of  bb 
learning  was  whimsically  exaggerated.    It  occurred  to  me,  some  fifteen  years 
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ago,  in  oroBsing  the  Point  with  an  aged  boatman,  to  inquiie  of  him  it  hi 
reooUected  Dr.  Stevens.  **  Certainly,"  he  aaid, — '*  he  not  only  iMptiied hit 
he  married  me  also" — and  he  added,  **hewa8  prodigiously  learned,  and 
never  spoke  except  in  Greek  or  Hebrew." 

Dr.  Stevens  lost  his  wife,  when  his  only  child,  Sarah,  was  ten  years  old. 
He  determined  to  educate  his  daughter  himself  and  make  her  the  companion 
of  his  solitude.  When  urged  to  marry  again,  he  answered  that  '*  he  did  not 
conceive  that  the  union  between  himself  and  his  wife  was  dissolved  by 
death  ;  that  she  had  only  preceded  him,  and  that  he  should  rejoin  her  in  a 
future  world."  When  told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give  his  daughter  a 
mother  and  companion,  he  replied  that  *'  he  thought  himself  able  to  he 
the  companion  of  his  daughter,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  place  her  under 
any  other  authority  than  his  own."  And  the  union  between  them  was  sin- 
gularly confidential  and  endearing.  It  was  his  custom  to  visit  his  parish 
and  friends  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  to  carry  relief  to 
the  poor,  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted.  His  family  consisted  only  of  his 
daughter,  a  housekeeper,  and  Sambo,  a  black  servant.  The  long  winter 
evenings  were  cheered  by  the  best  authors,  of  which  he  possessed  an  exten* 
sive  library.  But  when  the  storms  of  winter  were  over,  and  genial  weather 
unlocked  the  imprisoned  waters  around  their  beautiful  peninsula,  the  father 
and  daughter  made  frequent  excursions  together  to  visit  friends  in  a  circuit 
of  many  miles  around,  where  Dr.  Stevens,  from  his  remarkable  conversa* 
tional  powers  and  his  cordial,  cheerful  manners,  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 
It  was  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  his  daughter  was  not  separated 
widely  from  him  by  her  marriage ;  the  ferry  only  intervening,  which  did  not 
prevent  them  from  meeting  every  day. 

It  is  a  most  touching  circumstance  related  to  me  by  an  aged  friend  of  my 
mother's,  now  surviving,  that  only  a  few  days  before  her  death,  the  anxious 
father  rode  many  miles  to  obtain  a  particular  plant,  thought  to  be  a  specific 
in  consumption.  Thus  fond  affection  will  cling  to  the  fiftintest  hope,  when 
all  others  despair.  Dr.  Stevens  survived  his  daughter  only  ten  months. 
His  death  was  attributed  to  his  taking  cold  by  standing  uncovered  at  the 
grave  of  a  parishioner ;  but  grief  had  loosened  the  silver  cord  in  the  heart 
of  the  aged  father,  bereaved  of  his  only  child,  before  the  final  attack  of  pul- 
monary  fever. 

Although  I  have  heard  my  grandfather's  parlour  and  study  described  u 
the  perfection  of  neatness  and  comfort,  he  must  have  lived  with  great  fru- 
gality. The  salaries  of  that  time  could  not  have  exceeded  £100.  Of  this 
he  laid  up  enough  to  educate  his  grandson,  J.  S.  Buckminster,  and  to  give 
him  a  little  fortune  which  was  expended  in  purchasing  his  library.  Dr. 
Stevens'  own  library,  which  was  much  augmented  by  the  legacy  of  Sir 
William  Pepperell's  books,  consisting  of  the  best  editions  of  English  classics, 
was  left  by  his  will  in  perpetuity  to  the  ministers  of  York  and  Kittery. 

My  traditionary  rccollectious  of  my  grandfather,  as  was  natural,  refer 
rather  to  his  domestic,  than  to  his  social  or  ministerial,  character ;  but  all 
who  ever  spoke  of  him,  concurred  in  the  testimony,  that  he  was  a  man  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  both  worlds.  I  am  grateful  that,  although  the  only  survivor, 
and  the  least  worthy  of  his  descendants,  yet  some  drops  of  his  blood  must 
still  warm  my  heart. 

Respectfully  yours, 

£.  BUCKMINSTER  LEE. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY.  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  September  19, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  have  made  some  effort  to  procure  for  you  the  inform- 
ation you  requested  concerning  the  late  Dr.  Stevens  of  Kittery,  and 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  brief  history  of  his 
ministry,  which,  considering  the  source  from  which  I  obtained  it,  I  think  you 
may  receive  as  entirely  authentic.  I  shall  give  it  to  you  almost  in  the  very 
language  in  which  it  has  been  communicated  to  me. 

Dr.  Stevens  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Bev.  John  New- 
march*  of  the  First  church  in  Kittery,  May  1,  1751.  He  commenced  his 
ministerial  career  at  Kittery  at  a  most  favourable  juncture.  He  had  not 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  gathering  churches  or  dividing 
parishes,  of  building  new  meeting  houses  or  repairing  old  ones.  All  such 
vexatious  questions  had  been  settled,  and  some  of  them  but  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  ordination.  He  was  to  occupy  a  meeting  house,  then  almost 
new, — very  convenient  in  its  arrangements,  elegant  in  its  architecture,  and 
80  well  built  that,  without  very  expensive  repairs,  it  outlasted  the  ministry 
of  half  a  dozen  pastors ;  and  having  been  thoroughly  repaired  recently,  may 
last  another  century.  This  house  he  found  full  of  people  ;  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  it  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  end.  He 
had  a  large  church,  embodying  within  it  a  great  amount  of  wealth,  talent, 
and  public  spirit.  Among  the  members  were  Sir  William  Peppcrell,  the 
younger, — Knight  and  Baronet, — one  of  the  most  intelligent,  wealthy,  and 
popular  men  of  the  country, — Col.  Timothy  Gerrish,  with  his  island  of  a 
thousand  acres, — Capt.  William  Whipple,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, besides  many  others  of  distinguished  name.  He  came  into  the  pas- 
toral office,  also,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  church,  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  aged  minister,  and  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
parish  to  whom  he  had  already  ministered  for  some  time. 

The  place  was  then  one  of  the  most  eligible,  and  he  was  every  way  wor- 
thy to  fill  it.  But,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition, 
of  ardent  piety,  and  of  extraordinary  benevolence,  yet  the  annals  of  his 
ministry,  like  those  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  King,  make  but  little 
show.  There  are,  however,  some  particulars  relating  to  his  ministry  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  record,  partly  as  showing  the  character  of  the  man, 
partly  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  times. 

The  meeting  house  and  parsonage  on  Kittery  Point  occupy  a  spot  which, 
in  summer,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined,  but  which, 
in  winter,  is  bleak,  and  must,  at  some  times,  during  the  last  century,  have 
been  almost  inaccessible.  Tradition  tells  us  that,  after  Dr.  Stevens  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  consequently  not  very  well  able  to  endure 
the  cold,  he  would  remain  in  the  parsonage  house  on  a  stormy  Sabbath 
morning  in  winter,  until  the  bell  had  tolled  awhile,  and  then  send  his  colour- 
ed servant  into  the  meeting  house  with  this  message  : — "  If  there  are  seven 

•John  Nt-.w-maroh  was  gradoAted  at  Harvard  College  in  1690.  He  ma  living  at  Kittery 
Point  in  lOUD,  wua  married  there,  and  bad  land  granted  bim  as  tbe  minitter  of  tbe  town.  He 
oontinued  at  Kittery  until  1714,  before  a  cbarch  wai  gathered, — being  employed  aa  a  preacher 
from  year  to  year.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1714,  a  ohureh  was  duly  organised,  and  Mr.  New- 
march  was  ordained.  He  preached  constantly  nntil  June,  1750,  when,  on  account  of  his  infinn- 
ities,  he  requested  assistance,  and  shortly  after  received  Mr.  Stevens  as  bis  colleague.  Mr.  N. 
then  relinquished  bis  ministerial  labours  and  died  January  15,  1754. 
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hearers,  let  them  come  into  my  sitting  room  and  I  will  preaeh  here; — bet  if 
there  are  eight,  I  will  go  to  them.*'  He  would  then  go  in  with  hii  elotk 
tied  round  his  waist  with  a  handkerchief,  and  otherwise  dressed  for  the  sea- . 
son,  and  in  this  manner, — as  no  fires  were  then  kept  in  meeting  houses, — 
go  through  the  usual  services.  He  used  to  ride  on  horseback,  accoutred 
with  his  cloak  as  before  described,  and  carry  relief  for  the  temporal  wants 
of  the  poor  and  sick,  as  well  as  spiritual  instruction  to  all  whom  he  could 
reach.  He  knew  all  the  people  in  his  parish, — men,  women,  and  children; 
and,  although  his  meeting  house  was  usually  filled  in  &yourable  weather, 
and  very  often  crowded,  he  could  tell  with  great  accuracy  who  were  misnng 
on  a  pleasant  Sabbath  ;  and  on  Monday  morning,  bright  and  early,  he  was  out 
on  horseback  to  visit  every  one  of  the  absentees.  He  took  for  granted  that 
all  who  did  not  come  to  meeting  in  good  weather  must  be  itcAr,  and  visited 
them  accordingly.  Very  few  ever  put  the  Doctor  to  the  trouble  of  going  to 
see  them  two  Mondays  in  succession. 

Early  in  his  ministry, — in  the  year  1756,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
**  inspect  the  manners  of  such  as  make  a  profession  of  religion ;"  and  the 
most  exemplary  supervision  of  the  church  was  maintained  during  his  minis- 
try. -A  constant  series  of  admissions  marked  his  earlier  years;  and  the 
whole  number  of  baptisms  administered  by  him  was  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine. 

In  1756,  the  church  **  voted  that  the  petitioners  for  a  singing  pew 
have  liberty  to  sit  in  the  hind  seat  but  one,  and  to  move  the  hind  seat  three 
inches  at  their  own  cost.'*  This  was  probably  an  incipient  step  to  the 
formation  of  a  choir.  The  next  year,  the  church  *'  voted  that  Tate  and 
Brady's  Version  of  the  Psalms,  with  the  addition  of  Scriptural  Hymns, 
collected  from  Dr.  Watts,  &c.,  be  sung  in  this  church." 

During  Dr.  Stevens'  ministry  of  forty  years,  he  and  his  church  were  often 
called  upon  to  give  their  aid  in  ecclesiastical  councils ;  but  at  home  they 
had  occasion  for  none.  The  expenses  of  their  delegates  were  borne  by  the 
whole  church,  agreeably  to  a  vote  to  that  effect.  The  richer  memben 
volunteered  frequent  and  liberal  donations,  so  that  the  burdens  of  the 
poorer  class  must  have  been  quite  inconsiderable.  Among  the  firee  will 
offerings  was  a  valuable  service  of  communion  plate  and  a  splendid  christ- 
ening basin  ;  the  latter,  of  ten  pounds  value,  being  the  bequest  of  Sir 
William  Pepperell.  After  the  decease  of  Sir  William,  which  occurred  in 
1759,  his  widow,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  church,  had  an  expensive 
and  tasteful  manor  erected  near  the  meeting  house,  in  order  partly  to  enjojr 
the  society  of  her  daughter,  but  chiefly  that  she  might  enjoy  her  religiona 
privileges  with  greater  regularity  than  she  could  have  done,  while  living  in 
the  old  family  mansion  half  a  mile  distant ;  and,  until  the  repairs  made  in 
1840,  a  pew  remained  curtained  and  lined  with  worsted,  and  carpeted  with 
bear  skin,  which  she  and  her  daughter  had  fitted  up  for  their  defence 
against  the  cold  of  winter.  These  circumstances  show  what  sort  of  feelings 
were  cherished  by  some  members  of  the  church  at  that  time,  towards  the 
Sabbath  and  the  House  of  God ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
such  examples  were  not  lost  upon  the  mass  of  the  church  and  people. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  S.'s  ministry,  there  were  comparatively 
few  admitted  to  the  church,  and  very  few  men.  The  Sabbath-keeping 
habits  of  the  male  portion  of  the  community  were  unsettled  by  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  the  presence  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour, -and  the 
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nnmerons  forts  and  batteries  within  the  limits  of  the  parish.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  pastor,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  Pepperells  and  other  causes, 
was  generally  considered  a  loyalist ;  and  this  might  have  some  influence 
unfavourable  to  his  ministry  among  those  who  were  of  the  opposite  party. 
An  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  political  bias  may  be  worth  inserting  here. 
It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  preaching  at  Portsmouth  by 
exchange,  a  gentleman  named  Blunt  had  a  son  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the 
ordinance,  after  the  custom  of  that  day,  was  to  take  place  after  the  sermon. 
In  the  discourse,  which  was  somewhat  political,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  allud* 
ed  to  in  terms  of  no  measured  reprobation.  At  the  close,  the  parents  and 
eliild  were  called  for ;  and  when  the  father  was  requested  to  give  the  name, 
lie  suppressed  the  one  previously  selected,  and  called  out  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  congregation — Oliver  Cromwell  ;  and  by 
tliat  name  the  boy  was  baptized.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  general  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people  were  even  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  him  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  political  opinions, 
few  ministers  have  been  more  honoured  in  life,  or  more  lamented  in 
death. 

Dr.  Stevens  died  rather  suddenly,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1791.  The  Rev. 
Pr.  Haven  of  Portsmouth  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  which  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  an  aged  woman  now  living, — a  member  of  the  church,  recollects 
that,  pn  that  occasion,  the  shore  was  lined  with  boats,  and  the  meeting 
house  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  weeping  multitude. 

Mrs.  Stevens  died  in  1765,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
"  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  late  eminent  Judge  Remington,'*  as  her  tomb- 
stone informs  us. 

Dr.  Stevens'  diligence  and  faithfulness  as  a  pastor,  already  alluded  to, 
deserve  to  be  more  distinctly  stated.  The  testimony  of  all  the  aged  who 
remember  him,  proves  him  to  have  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  hb  people.  He  was  both  studious  and 
laborious.  His  summer  study  was  a  very  small  chamber  over  the  front 
door  of  the  parsonage ;  and  a  man  who  was  employed  near  by,  only  a  year 
before  his  death,  and  who  is  still  living,  states  that  the  first  person  he  saw 
on  every  summer  morning,  as  the  sun  was  rising,  was  Dr.  Stevens,  with  his 
book,  at  his  window. 

As  a  scholar  he  stood  high ;  and  in  his  style  of  preaching,  he  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  risen  above  the  capacities  of  a  portion  of  hb  hearers  ;  but 
there  was  much  in  hb  discourses  that  was  plain  and  practical,  and  in  hb 
private  interviews  he  was  uncommonly  faithful  and  affectionate.  The  only 
productions  of  hb,  I  believe,  that  were  published,  are  a  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Andrew  Pepperell,  1751 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  1759  ;  Mass.  Eleciion  Sermon,  1761 ;  Convention  Sermon,  1764. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
College  in  1785.  He  was  respected,  revered,  and  loved  by  all  hb  people; 
and  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best ;  and,  though  hb  grave  has  been 
made  for  nearly  sixty  years,  his  name  b  still  pronounced  and  hb  memory 
cherished,  with  undiminbhed  regard  and  veneration. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODT. 
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DANIEL  FARRAND * 

1752—1803. 

Daniel  Farrand  was  born  at  Milford,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1722.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  early  settler  of  the  town  of  New  Milford,  who  remoTed 
thither  with  his  family  in  1731.  He  seems  to  have  commenced  his 
academical  education  quite  late  in  life.  His  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
College  were  pursued  under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  John  Graham,  the 
first  minister  of  Southbury,  then  a  society  of  Woodbury,  Conn.  He  entered 
Yale  College  and  remained  there  two  or  three  years,  when  he  transferred 
his  relation  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1750.  He  was  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Yale  College  in  1777. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology, 
and,  in  due  time,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1752,  he  wm 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  South  parish  of  Canaan,  commonly 
called  South  Canaan.  Here  he  continued  in  the  quiet  and  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  until  near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1803,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Farrand  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Daniel  Board- 
man,  the  minister  of  New  Milford,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1755.  TBey  had 
nine  children;  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Daniel^  wu 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1781,  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  and  died  in  1825.  One  daughter  wts 
married  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  Jacobs,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1778, 
and  also  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont, 

FROM  THE  HON.  D.  S.  BOARDMAN. 

New  Milford,  (Conn.,)  March  29,  1858. 

Dear  Sir:  The  intimate  relations  that  existed  between  Mr.  Farrand *s  familj 
and  my  father's,  arid  particularly  my  own  relation  to  him  as  a  pupil,  enable  me 
to  answer  your  inquiries  concerning  him  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  all  that  I  shall  say. 

As  a  scholar  in  the  dead  languages,  Mr.  Farrand,  in  his  day,  had  few  equals,— 
scarcely  any  superiors,  in  this  State,  or  probably  in  New  England.  I  passed  i 
winter  in  his  family  and  under  his  instruction,  after  he  became  quite  an  old  mu; 
and  as  I  was  somewhat  ambitious  of  the  praise  of  getting  long  lessons  in  Viipl 
and  Cicero,  the  old  gentleman  would  sometimes,  during  a  long  recitation,  beoome 
quite  drowsy;  but  the  slightest  mistake  never  failed  to  be  instantly  yisited  with 
a  growl  of  disapprobation;  and  we  soon  found  that,  whether  asleep  or  awake, t 
mistake  was  never  suffered  to  escape  unnoticed.  He  never  would  allow  his  pupils 
to  read  Latin  poetry  without  scanning :  he  said  that  to  read  it  without  due  regard 
to  the  measure  grated  so  upon  his  car,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it.  He  once 
expressed  to  me  great  regret  for  having  neglected,  when  he  was  in  College,  the 
study  of  Hebrew ;  and  remarked  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  folly,  he  might 
have  been  as  familiar  with  Hebrew  as  with  Greek;  and  such  was  his  famili- 
arity with  the  latter  language,  that  he  frequently  read  his  chapter  before  family 
prayers  from  the  Greek  Testament,  without  its  being  observed  that  his  eye  was 

^Br.MoEweii's  Sermon  at  the  convention  of  the  North  and  Soath  CoDaociationa  of  Litchfield 
aonnty. 
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not  upou  an  English  one.  His  fkmily  being  large,  and  his  salary,  as  usually 
happens  in  respect  to  country  clergymen,  being  small,  ho  was,  fbr  a  long  course 
of  years,  in  the  habit  of  recciying  and  preparing  young  men  and  boys  for  College. 
Probably  no  one  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  fitted  as  many  as  ho  did; 
and  a  recommendation  from  him  was  said  to  be  a  sure  passport  to  an  admission. 
In  the  number  of  his  pupils  might  be  reckoned  several  very  distinguished  men, 
both  of  this  and  of  other  States ;  and  among  them  were  Ambrose  Spencer,  Ohief 
Justice  of  New  York,  and  Smith  Thompson,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Farrand  was  of  a  medium  stature,  with  a  large  head  and  a  heavy,  clumsily 
formed  body;  but  his  limbs  hardly  corresponded  in  size  with  his  body.  His 
features  were  uncommonly  large,  and  his  countenance  altogether  indicative,  not  of 
refinement,  but  of  much  mental  strength  and  solidity.  His  manners  were  simple 
and  plain,  almost  to  bluntness;  and  yet  such  was  the  dignity  of  his  appearance 
as  to  inspire  a  degree  of  awe,  which  precluded  any  attempt  at  undue  familiarity. 
It  is  presumed  that  no  one  ever  treated  him  w^ith  disrespect— even  impudence 
itself  would  quail  before  him;  but  if  it  did  not,  it  would  be  sure  to  writhe  and 
wither  beneath  some  tremendous  sarcasm  which  it  cost  him  no  diminution  of 
dignity  to  inflict.  In  conversation  upon  serious  subjects,  ho  was  uniformly  grave 
and  instructive;  and  though,  in  familiar  and  every-day  intercourse,  his  wit 
seemed  to  gush  out  spontaneously,  yet  no  one  treated  sacred  topics  with  greater 
reverence  than  he;  nor  was  his  wit  ever  designed  to  inflict  pain,  unless  where 
chastisement  was  justly  called  for.  But  wo  to  the  luckless  wight,  who  attempted 
to  fish  a  compliment  from  hini.  He  had  great  command  over  his  feelings,  or 
at  least  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  them.  It  is  presumed  that,  after  arriving 
at  mature  age,  he  never  was  known  to  weep,  or  to  indulge  in  loud  laughter;  and 
though,  in  company  with  his  friends  and  his  ministerial  associates,  while  indulging 
in  amusing  conversation,  he  was  sure  to  provoke  more  laughter  than  any  body 
else,  he  never  joined  in  it  beyond  a  broad,  intelligent  smile,  or  at  most  a  sort  of 
whispering  laugh,  which  he  seemed  to  struggle  to  suppress;  and  this  never  at 
his  own  witticisms,  unless  it  was  in  connection  with  some  one  of  his  pithy 
anecdotes,  of  which  he  had  an  inexhaustible  store. 

He  was  not  fond  of  what  he  thought  too  great  refinement  in  reasoning.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  loved  metaphysics  but  hated  metenohims.  An  illustration  of 
his  taste  upon  this  subject  occurred  in  a  remark  which  he  made  to  the  celebrated 

Dr.  W ,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  had  set  up  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 

ideal  system  of  Berkeley.  The  ministers  staid  over  night,  and  this  conversation 
occurred  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning,  when  they  were  about  separating  for 
their  respective  homes,  Dr.  W.'s  horse  was  missing  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  induce  the  apprehension  that  he  had  been  stolen ;  and  it  was  proposed  by  some 
one  that  he  should  advertise  him :  upon  which,  Mr.  Farrand,  with  much  apparent 
grainty,  asked  the  Doctor  whether  he  had  a  perfect  idea  of  his  horse, — such  as 
would  ena])le  him  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  him.  lie  replied  that  he  had.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  Parson  Farrand,  "  why  don't  you  fit  your  saddle  and  bridle  on  it,  and 
ride  it  home.     You  surely  can  want  no  better  mode  of  travelling." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  rather  a  perilous  matter  to  attempt  to 
extort  a  compliment  from  him.  Witness  the  following  example : — He  was  travelling 
on  horseback,  on  some  occasion,  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  he  was  an  entire  stranger.  Noticing  a  opnsiderable  gathering  at  a 
private  house,  he  concluded  that  it  was  some  religious  meeting,  and  being  willing 
to  rest  himself  and  his  horse,  he  dismounted  and  went  in,  and  remained  till  the  close 
of  the  service.  The  man  who  officiated  turned  out  to  be  a  very  illiterate,  dashing, 
self-conceited,  self-appointed  preacher.  He  took  for  his  text  the  account  given  by 
the  Evangelist  Luke  of  the  evil  spirits  entering  into  the  herd  df  swine.  Immediately 
on  the  close  of  the  service,  Mr.  Farrand  left  the  house  and  proceeded  on  his  journey; 
bat  he  had  not  got  fiir,  before  the  preacher,  who  had  eyed  him  during  the  lecture, 
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and  happened  to  be  going  the  same  road,— oyertook  him,  haTXDg  mdentlj  quidm- 
ed  his  horse's  pace  for  that  purpose.  He  remarked  to  him  directlj  that  ha  htd 
seen  him  at  the  lecture,  and  presumed  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  a  dogj- 
man.  Mr.  Farrand  having  replied  that  he  was,  the  preacher  verj  unoeremonionslj 
requested  his  opinion  of  the  sermon  to  which  he  had  been  listening.  Mr.  Farrand 
declined  expressing  his  opinion,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  in  compliments.  This  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  the 
preacher's  anxiety  to  hear  his  remarks,  and  he  repeated  his  request  with  stiQ 
greater  energy.  *'  Well,"  said  Mr.  Farrand,  "  if  you  insist  on  hearing  my  opinion, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  you  made  worse  work  with  the  Scriptures,  than  the  derili 
did  with  the  swine." 

The  somewhat  celebrated  General  Ethan  Allen,  some  seyenty  years  ago,  pab* 
lished  a  volume  under  the  rather  pompous  title  of  *'  The  Oracles  of  Reason;"  whidi, 
being  of  infidel  tendency,  was  sure  to  find  little  favour  with  Mr.  Farrand.  Soon 
after  the  work  was  published, — General  Allen,  being  in  Gonnecticat,  and  having 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Farrand,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  coorae 
of  conversation  referred  to  this  work,  and  asked  Mr.  F.  whether  he  had  read  it 
On  being  answered  in  the  afilrmative,  the  General  sought  very  directly  to  know  fail 
opinion  of  it;  whereupon  the  good  Parson,  with  a  grave  and  somewhat  sorrowfhi 
countenance,  observed  that  the  paper  of  the  book  was  of  rather  a  poor  quality^ 
otherwise  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  much  of  it  should  have  been  spoUed;  and 
with  this  remark,  which  the  old  gentleman  did  not  condescend  to  soften  even  with 
a  smile,  the  conversation  upon  the  work  ended.  Of  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote 
I  am  myself  a  voucher,  having  been  present  at  the  interview. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Farrand  for  wisdom,  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  through 
a  long  Ufe,  with  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  his  clerical  brethren,  wii 
deservedly  high;  but  as  a  preacher,  (at  least  after  I  became  acquainted  with  hin 
as  such,  which  was  not  until  he  was  quite  old,)  he  was  not  held  in  equal  estimatioiL 
A  long  habit  of  writing  merely  the  heads  of  his  sermons,  leaving  the  residue  to  be 
supplied  by  unmethodized  and  extemporaneous  remarks,  led  him,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  into  a  monotonous  way  of  preaching,  and  withal  into  a  bad  tone  of  voice, 
quite  unlike  that  which  he  used  in  conversation.     Still  his  remarks  were  alwajs 
sensible,  and  sometimes  very  striking,  and  his  language  was  never  low  or  vulgir. 
His  doctrines,  which  were  thoroughly  Calvinistic,  being  well  understood  by  himsel( 
were  made  intelligible  to  his  hearers;  and  they  always  seemed  satisfied  with  hii 
ministrations,  until  extreme  old  age  and  bodily  infirmity  rendered  him  incaptbb 
of  any  further  efforts. 

"With  great  and  sincere  respect, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  S.  BOARDICAK. 
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ELI  FORBES,  D.  D  * 

1752—1804. 

Eli  Forbes,  the  youngest  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Forbes,  was  bom  at 
Westboroogh,  Mass.,  in  October,  1726. 

Being  educated  by  pious  parents,  his  mind  naturally  inquisitive,  early  took 
a  serious  turn  ;  and  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  seems  not  only  to  have 
oherished  a  desire,  but  to  have  formed  a  purpose,  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  In  October,  1744,  he  commenced  his  studies  preparatory  to 
entering  College ;  but  was  obliged,  after  a  short  time,  to  intermit  them,  and 
exchanged  the  school  for  the  camp.  In  July,  1745,  in  obedience  to  an 
injunction  that  was  made  upon  him,  he  laid  aside  his  books,  shouldered  his 
musket,  and  marched  more  than  a  hundred  miles  for  the  defence  of  his 
country  against  the  French  and  Indians.  He  was,  however,  through  the 
interposition  of  some  worthy  clergymen,  soon  released,  and  returning  with 
increased  resolution  to  his  studies  in  July,  1747,  he  became  a  member  of 
Harvard  College.  Though  he  was  obliged,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  education,  he  held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  and  gradua- 
ted an  excellent  scholar,  in  1751. 

Immediately  on  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman,  the  minister  of  his 
native  place.  He  became  a  preacher  after  a  few  months,  and  on  the  3d  of 
Jnne,  1752,  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  Second  parish  in  Brook- 
fteld,  Mass. 

In  the  years  1758  and  1759.  he  twice  accompanied  the  Provincial  regi- 
ments under  Colonel  Buggies,  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain. 

In  1762,  he  was  earnestly  requested  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  at 
Boston  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  the  chief  tribe  of  the 
six  nations  of  Mohawks  ;  and,  though  his  people  at  first  urged  objections  to 
his  complying  with  the  request,  they  finally  consented  that  he  should  be 
absent  a  few  months.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  Mr. 
Asaph  Bice,t  as  his  colleague,  and  a  Mr.  Gunn  of  Montague,  for  an  inter- 
preter. They  followed  the  Mohawk  Biver  about  seventy  miles ;  then  turned 
Southward  to  Otsego  Lake,  near  Cherry  Valley,  which  forms  the  head 
of  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Susquehannah  Biver,  and  went  down 
that  river  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  a  town  called  Onoquagie,  then 
containing  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Here  he  preached  ;  established 
two  schools, — one  for  adults,  and  another  for  children  ;  gathered  a  church, 
and  administered  to  them  the  ordinances  ;  and  left  them  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bice,  having  sojourned  among  them 
between  two  and  three  months.  On  his  return  from  his  mission,  he  brought 
with  him  four  Indian  children,  one  of  whom  he  entered  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege ;  and,  after  furnishing  them  with  such  knowledge  as  would  be  most  useful, 
returned  the  other  three  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged.  He  likewise 
brought  away  a  lad  who  was  bom  in  New  York,  but  had  been  left  by  his 

*  Whitney's  Hift.  of  the  eoonty  of  Worceiter. — Anemb.  Min.  M«g.  I. — Month.  Anth.  I. — 
Foot'i  Hist.  Diso.— MS.  from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch. 

t  Asaph  Riob  wm  boni  at  Hsurdwiok,  Mass.,  in  1733;  was  graduated  at  Han-ard  College  in 
1753:  was  oidained  Mstor  of  the  ehnn^  in  Westminstery  Mass.^  October  16, 1T65*,  and  uicU 
Mardi  22, 1819,  sfM  fl^ty-thiM. 
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uncle  among  the  Indians  at  so  early  an  age,  that  his  tastes  and  habits  hid 
been  entirely  formed  by  their  influence,  and  they  regarded  him  as  one  of  their 
own  children.  After  subduing,  with  some  difficulty, 'his  savage  propensities, 
he  found  him  amiable,  ingenious,  and  docile;  and,  in  due  time,  he  became  a 
member  of  Harvard  College.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  at  Boston  wish- 
ing, about  this  time,  to  obtain  an  interpreter  to  a  missionary,  he  was  employed 
in  this  capacity,  and  was  sent  back  to  the  tribe  from  which  he  had  bees 
separated.  Having  been  thus  engaged  for  a  year,  he  was  applied  to  by  Dr. 
AYheelock,  who  had  instituted  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indians,  to 
become  its  preceptor :  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  obtained  a  degree 
from  Dartmouth  College.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  appomted 
by  Congress  to  be  their  agent,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  fidelity  and 
usefulness.  It  was  through  Mr.  Forbes*  influence  that  he  was  thus  rescued 
from  savage  life,  and  rendered  an  instrument  of  great  public  good. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1775-76,  Mr.  Forbes  was  charged  by  some  of 
his  people  with  being  a  tory  ;  and,  though  the  charge  was  utterly  groundless, 
it  rendered  him  so  unhappy  that  he  was  unwilling  to  continue  their  pastor. 
Accordingly,  in  March,  1776,  he  requested  and  obtained  an  honourabia 
dismission.  After  the  lapse  of  only  two  Sabbaths,  he  was  invited  to  pread^ 
in  Gloucester  with  Reference  to  a  settlement ;  and  was  installed  there  os 
the  5th  of  June  following. 

In  1804,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
at  which  he  was  educated. 

After  his  settlement  at  Gloucester,  his  labours  were  very  arduous,  as, 
during  a  part  of  the  time,  several  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  desti' 
tute  of  ministers,  and  his  services  were  very  often  put  in  requisition  hj 
them.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  meet  any  demands  that  were  made  upoD 
him,  as  long  as  his  health  would  permit.  A  few  months  before  his  death, 
he  was  laid  aside  by  an  affection  of  the  liver,  which  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  medical  skill,  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  I5th  of  December,  ISOi, 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Dr.  Forbes  was  married  four  times.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  tie 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Parkman  of  Westborough,  who  left  two  children,  one  of 
whom  bore  his  father's  name,  and  became  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  he  died.  His  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Saunders.  His  third 
was  a  Mrs.  Parsons  of  Newburyport.  His  fourth  was  a  Mrs.  Baldwin  of 
Brookfield,-^a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  She  died  of  a  cancer  not  long  before 
her  husband. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Forbes'  publications : — A  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
on  the  Conquest  of  Canada,  1761.  An  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1771. 
An  Account  of  Joshua  Eaton  *  prefixed  to  seven  of  Mr.  Eaton's  SermonBi 
and  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  his  death,  1772.  A  Sermon  at  New  Braintree 
at  the  funeral  of  Timothy  Ware,  1784.  The  Christian  Ambassador :  A 
Sermon  at  Salem  ;  with  the  Besult  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  1784.  A 
Sermon  on  repairing  his  meeting  house,  1792.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Grammar  school  at  Gloucester,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
John  Low,  Esq.,  1797.  A  Sermon  on  the  character  of  Washington,  1800. 
A  Family  Book,  containing  Discourses,  doctrinal,  evangelical,  practical  and 
historical,  a  12mo.  vol.,  1801. 

*  Joshua  Eaton  was  born  at  Waltham,  June  15, 1714;  wa^  gradnated  •!  HarraM  College ia 
1735;  waa  ordained  at  Spencer,  Ma«j.,  Nov.  7,  1744;  and  died  April  2, 1771,  aged  fifty-eight. 
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FBOM  THE  REY.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Nbwbuktyokt,  Febniary  27, 1856. 
Mj  Dear  Sir :  Your  wish  to  receive  some  brief  notices  respectii^  Dr.  Forbes  of 
loucester  meets  my  ready  compliance.  I  undertake  the  task  the  more  willingly, 
I  there  is  probaUy  no  other  living  minister  in  the  county,  and  perhaps  none  in 
le  State,  who  has  had  personal  acquaintance  with  this  worthy  man. 
About  sixty  years  since,  I  was  engaged  with  him  on  an  exchange  of  pulpits, 
^hen  Saturday  morning  came,  I  found  myself  much  indisposed;  and,  having  pre- 
oosly  attended  several  who  died  of  yellow  fever,  I  viewed  my  complaints  as 
ivmonitory  of  the  same  malady.  But  as  my  &ther's  house  at  Ipswich  was  half 
ay  to  Gloucester,  I  determined  to  reach  it,  if  possible,  though  not  expecting  to 
» beyond  it.  I  was  at  once  taken  down  at  Ipswich  with  the  fever,  and,  after  a 
irere  illness,  was  mercifully  recovered. 

Dr.  Forbes  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  much  esteemed  by  the  churches,  and  some- 
bat  more  than  usually  popular.  With  a  good  person,  an  expressive  countenance, 
id  a  melodious  voice,  he  combined,  both  in  public  and  private,  a  dignity  and  ease 
^  deportment.  But  he  possessed  qualities  more  solid  and  valuable  than  these. 
Is  piety  was  exemplary  and  unquestioned.  In  his  theological  views,  he  was  pro- 
kbly  ranked  among  moderate  Calviniata;  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  dcpart- 
1  essentially  from  the  great  Reformer.  His  sermons  were  deemed  evangelical  and 
ithful,  and  attractive  rather  than  alarming.  The  position  in  which  Providence 
laoed  him  was  peculiar.  Gloucester  was  the  first  place  in  New  England  where 
nhrersalism,  under  the  influence  of  the  well  known  John  Murray,  planted  itself. 
[any  eagerly  embraced  it;  while  others  who  professed  a  continued  attachment  to 
m  old  doctrines,  were  not  a  little  shaken.  This  state  of  things  constituted,  of 
Nourse,  a  severe  trial  of  Dr.  Forbes'  firmness  and  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions; 
ot  I  never  heard  that  he  even  faltered.  He  continued  to  preach,  without  waver- 
)g  or  compromise,  the  same  doctrines  which  his  people  had  always  been  aocustom- 
1  to  hear  from  him;  though  with  so  much  kindness  of  spirit,  as,  in  a  great  meas- 
rsy  to  disarm  opposition. 

I  wish  I  could  be  more  minute  in  my  statements  concerning  Dr.  Forbes;  but 
ly  acquaintance  with  him  was  general  rather  than  particular. 

Believe  me,  with  great  consideration. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 


■♦#- 


SAMUEL  HAVEN,  D,  D. 

1752—1806. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODT,  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  November  21, 1848. 
Dear  Sir  :  When  I  last  saw  you,  I  promised  you  such  memorials  of  the 
ife  of  my  predecessor,  Rev.  Dr.  Haven,  as  I  could  collect  from  authentic 
radition.  In  keeping  my  promise,  I  shall  rely  in  part  on  impressions 
lerived  from  those  of  my  parishioners  who  have  loved  to  give  me  their 
Bminiscences  of  him,  and  in  part  on  a  brief  memoir  prepared  by  his  grand- 
ion,  the  late  N.  A.  Haven,  Jr.  When  I  was  settled,  there  were  two 
nembers  of  my  parish  still  living,  who  attended  his  ordination,  and  whose 
listinct  remembrance  ranged  through  his  entire  ministry. 
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Samuel  Haven  was  great  grandson  of  Riohard  Haven,  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Ljnn,  Mass.,  in  1686.  He  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
Haven,  and  was  bom  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  August,  4,  1727,  0.  S.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1745  and  graduated  in  1749.  He  studied 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Ebeneser  Parkman  of  West- 
borough.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Portsmouth,  May 
6,  1752,  the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Wise  of  Berwick,  Me. 

His  ministerial  talents  were  of  a  very  high  order.  Great  dignity  and 
suavity  of  manners,  solemnity  and  sweetness  of  countenance,  vivacity  of 
style,  unusual  fervour  of  spirit,  and  powers  of  oratory  that  led  his  partial 
friends  to  liken  him  to  Whitefield,  gave  him  a  very  extensive  popularity. 
He  was  probably  called  to  officiate  on  important  public  occasions,  oftener  than 
any  minister  of  his  day;  and  his  published  sermons  which  were  very 
numerous,  fully  justify  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held.  His  sermons 
were  chiefly  on  topics  of  practical  religion,  and  seldom  referred  to  the 
abstruse  points  of  controverted  Theology.  His  funeral  addresses  and  dis- 
courses are  said  to  have  been  unrivalled  in  eloquence  and  pathos,  and  in 
administering  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  few  can  have  equalled,  and 
perhaps  none  surpassed,  him. 

But  his  heart  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  routine  of  pastoral  duty. 
At  a  period  when  ministerial  etiquette  interposed  distance,  reserve,  and  for- 
mality between  the  clergymen  and  the  humbler  members  of  his  flock,  he 
assumed  at  once,  and  maintained  through  life,  the  most  intimate  relation 
with  the  poor  and  depressed.  He  knew  week  by  week  the  measure  of  every 
scanty  meal  barrel,  and  the  gauge  of  every  wasting  oil  cruise  in  his  parish. 
From  an  income  never  large,  and  with  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  (eleven 
of  whom  survived  him,)  he  yet  found  means  for  a  profuse  liberality,  and, 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  kept  himself  almost  penniless  in  rescuing 
those  who  were  utterly  so,  from  beggary  and  starvation.  There  were  at 
one  time  no  less  than  forty  widows  in  his  parish,  most  of  them  in  destitute 
circumstances.  I  have  watched  by  the  death-bed  of  several  of  these,  and 
have  heard  blessings  on  his  memory,  blended  with  the  broken  ejaculations 
of  their  last  hours ;  and  there  yet  live  those  who  speak  of  his  unwearied 
kindness  as  all  that  stood  between  them  and  despair  in  the  days  of  their 
early  widowhood  and  desolation.  As  an  additional  means  of  usefulness,  he 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  practised  gra* 
tuitously  among  the  poor,  with  a  skill  and  success  which  secured  him  the 
respect,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  prudence  and  disinterestedness  which 
precluded  the  jealousy,  of  the  regular  physicians  of  the  place. 

From  the  year  1796  Dr.  Haven  was  weighed  down  by  bodily  infirmity ; 
but  he  continued  to  preach  constantly  till  1799,  and  occasionally  for  two  or 
three  years  longer,  though,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  he  was  unable 
to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  officiated  in  the  Deacons'  seat.  He  gen- 
erally presided  at  the  Communion  service  until  the  autumn  of  1804 ;  and 
many  still  remember  hb  impressive  farewell  of  the  altar  at  which,  for  more 
than  fifty-two  years  he  had  broken  the  bread  of  life.  The  last  year  and  a 
half  of  his  life  was  a  period  of  mental  imbecility,  and  of  great  bodily  suf- 
fering. He  died  on  the  8d  of  March,  1806.  His  wife,  who  had  attended 
him  constantly  during  his  decline,  and  who  seemed  in  perfect  health  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  survived  him  but  thirty-six  hours.     Their  bodies  were 
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oommiited  At  the  same  time  to  a  family  vault,  under  kie  pulpit,  the  Rev. 
Dr«  Buckminster  preaching  the  funeral  Sermon  from  the  text — **  A  son  of 
oonaolation,''  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Haven's  influence  was  felt  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  he  ministered,  or  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  His  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  benevolence,  and  public  spirit  rendered  him  a  highly  useful 
and  honoured  citizen,  as  he  was  also  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Edinburgh  in  1T70,  according  to 
the  Harvard  Triennial  Catalogue,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  though 
another  authority  dates  it  two  years  later.  He  received  the  same  degree 
from  Dartmouth  CoIl^;e  in  1773. 

The  printed  Sermons  of  Dr.  Haven,  of  which  I  can  find  the  titles,  are 
the  following : — A  Convention  Sermon  preached  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
gregational ministers  of  New  Hampshire,  1760.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Greorge  II,  1761.  A  Sermon  upon  the  restoration  of  Peace,  1763.  A  Ser* 
mon  at  the  ordination  of  Jeremy  Belknap,  1767.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Hon.  Henry  Sherburne,  1767.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  published  at  the  request  of  the  students,  1768.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Medfield,  Mass.,  1771.  An  Election  Sermon  before  the  Greneral  Court 
of  New  Hampshire,  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Be  v.  Benjamin 
Stevens,  D.  D.,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  the  reasonableness  and  importance  of 
practical  religion,  preached  at  Portsmouth,  1794.  The  Dudlcian  Lecture 
at  Cambridge,  1798.  An  occasional  Discourse  soon  after  the  ordination  of 
his  colleague,  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  1800. 

Dr.  Haven  was  married,  January  11,  1753,  to  Mehetabel,  the  third 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Appleton  of  Cambridge,  who  died  September  9, 

1777.  By  this  marriage  he  had  eleven  children.      On  the  2d  of  June, 

1778,  he  married  Margaret,  widow  of  William  Marshall ;  by  whom  he  had 

six  children.      He  had  three  sons  graduated  at  Harvard  College — Samuel 

in  1772  ;  Nathaniel  Appleton  in  1779  ;  and  Charles  Chauncy  in  1804. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODY. 


•♦•- 


GIDEON  HAWLEY  * 

1752—1807. 

Gideon  Hawlet  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  first  person  by  the  name 
of  Hawley,  who  came  to  this  country.  He  was  bom  at  Stratfield,  (now 
Bridgeport,)  Conn.,  November  6,  1727,  0.  S.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  but  three  days  old,  and  his  father  about  three  years  after.  Providence, 
however,  furnished  him  with  a  kind  and  excellent  nurse,  who  ultimately 
adopted  him  as  her  own  child,  and,  as  long  as  she  lived,  he  never  ceased  to 
regard  her  with  a  truly  filial  affection.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1749.  He  resolved,  at  an  early  period,  not  only  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry,  but  to  labour  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Accordingly, 
having  been   licensed  to  preach,  he  commenced  his  missionary  career  al 

•  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.— Dwight»8  TimYels>  III.— MS.  left  by  himfelf. 
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Siookbridge  in  1762,  under  tbe  ptlronage  of  JoDftOan  BdMidi»  nk*  «■■ 
himself  preaching  there,  as  well  to  the  Indiana  as  the  white  peojile.    A  far 

fiunilies  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  and  Tosoaroras,  had  gone  thither  for  the 
sake  of  aoquiring  Christian  knowledge  and  eduoadng  their  children ;  and  he 
became  hoih  their  schoolmaster  and  preacher.  Mr.  Edwards  co-operated 
with  him  very  cordially  in  the  enterprise,  often  visiting  his  school,  and  cat* 
cchising  his  scholars,  and  occasionally  delivering  a  discourse  to  their  parents. 
As  many  of  the  In^ans  who  passed  the  winter  in  Stockbridge,  were  absent 
during  other  seasons  of  the  year, — so  that  it  was  in  the  winter  chiefly  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  labouring  for  them,  he  made  an  excursion  in  Sep- 
tember, 1752,  to  Schoharie,  where  his  Indian  friends  generally  resqirted. 
His  journey  was  a  succession  of  romantic  and  perilous  adventures  ;  never- 
theless, he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  it  safely.  On  his  return  to  Stock- 
bridge,  the  Indians,  with  their  children,  being  again  collected  there, — ^kt 
reeommenced  his  school,  and  proceeded  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevo- 
lent labours  as  before.  That  he  might  enjoy  the  best  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing the  language  of  the  Indians,  he  took  lodging  at  a  building  called  **  tkt 
boarding  school/'  and  furnished  a  chamber  in  it ;  but  in  February,  1753, 
this  building  took  fire  and  burnt  to  ashes ;  and  most  of  his  books  and  fami- 
tui«  were  destroyed. 

Thoee  who  were  mainly  concerned  in  Indian  affairs  at  Stockbridge,  wers 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  violent  parties ;  and  there  were  suspicions  that 
the  burning  of  the  house  was  a  matter  not  only  of  design  but  of  malignity. 
This  slate  of  things  rendered  Mr.  Hawley  more  than  willing  to  find  soma 
other  field  of  labour ;  and,  as  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  at  Bos- 
ton had  now  determined  to  establish  a  mission  in  the  country  of  the  Iro- 
quois^ or  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  he  very  readily  consented  to  engage  ia 
this  enl>^rprt$e.    Accordingly,  in  April,  he  went  to  Boston  to  assist  is 
Matunoir  the  plan  of  the  mission  ;  and,  in  May,  he  commenced  his  journey 
loward«  the  wilderness,  accompaDied  by  Timothy  Woodbridge,  a  gentlemas 
<«f  hinrh  character,  and  of  great  influence  among  the  Indians.     As  the  design 
ti  the  mission  was  to  plant  Christianity  in  the  wilderness,  at  least  a  hundred 
miW  beyond  the  remotest  boundary  of  civilization,  the  enterprise  was  looked 
up^m  with   great   interest ;   and    Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  wife,  and  othen, 
accompanied  them  a  considerable  distance  into  the  woods  towards  Kinde^ 
hook.     Having  visited  Sir   William  Johnson  at  his  residence   upon  tk 
Mohawk,  and  secured  his  patronage,  which,  on  account  of  his  great  influesee 
with  the  Indians,  they  considered  very  important,  they  proceeded  towards 
the  head  of  the  Susquehanna.     They  had  various  perils  to  encounter,  and, 
in  one  instance  in  particular,  an  Indian  fired  a  gun  with  an  intention,  si  it 
was  supposed,  to  take  Mr.  Hawloy's  life ;  and,  but  for  a  slight  turn  of  lui 
body  at  the  moment,  the  murderous  design  would  have  been  accomplished. 
They  reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  Onohoghgwage,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called  Oughquauga.  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
Mr.  Hawley  had  forthwith  an  interview  with  the  Indians,  in  which  they  gsve 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  though  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  him  very  com- 
fortable accommodations. 

Mr.  Hawley  returned  to  the  East  the  next  year,  and  on  the  Slst  of  Julj, 
1764,  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  in  the  Old  South  meeting 
house,  Boston, — the  Sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  hy  Dr.  SewaU, 
and  the  Charge  delivered  by  Mr.  Prince. 
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Shortly  aft«r  this,  he  returned  to  his  field  of  lahour  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  continued  there  till  May,  1756,  when  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
that  country  on  account  of  the  French  war.  He  went  to  Boston  in  June, 
and  having  entered  Col.  Gridley's  regiment  as  Chaplain,  he  soon  joined  the 
army  above  Albany,  which  was  destined  against  Crown  Point.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  he  made  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  place  of  his  mission, 
but  the  enterprise  was  found  too  hazardous  to  be  prosecuted.  A  church  was 
established  there  by  the  Rev.  £li  Forbes,  in  1762.  Mr.  Hawley  passed  the 
Bucceeding  winter  in  Stockbridge.  In  1757,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  persuaded  him  to  visit  the  tribe  of 
Indians  at  Marshpee,  whose  pastor,  Mr.  Briant,*  had  been  dismissed.  Here 
he  was  installed,  April  10,  1758 ;  and  here  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life, — 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  the  most  benevolent  and  self-denying  labours  for 
the  salvation  of  his  Indian  brethren. 

Mr.  Hawley  died  October  3,  1807,  aged  eighty  years.  One  of  his  friends 
thus  describes  an  interview  which  he  had  with  him  four  days  before  his 
death : — 


it 


He  appeared  perfectly  rational  and  tranquil.  Speaking  of  his  approaching  disso- 
lution, and  his  prospects  of  futurity,  he  observed, — '  I  have  hope  of  acceptance,  but 
it  is  founded  wlioUy  on  fVec  and  sovereign  grace,  and  not  at  all  on  my  own  works.  It 
is  true  my  labours  have  been  many;  but  tliey  have  been  so  very  impcrfiact,  attended 
with  so  great  a  want  of  charity,  humility,  &c.,  that  I  have  no  hope  in  them  as  the 
ground  of  my  acceptance.'  He  expressed  his  regret,  at  the  same  time,  that  so  many 
of  our  modern  preachers  failed  in  pointing  out  so  clearly  as  they  ought  the  dis- 
tinction between  grace  and  works.  His  expression  was  that  '  they  so  Jumblod 
them  together,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  fur  common  hearers  to  understand  them.' 
He  added — '  You  know  I  was  always  a  Calvinist.  Have  you  not  observed.  Sir,  that 
those  who  have  been,  while  in  health,  advocates  for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  in  a  general 
sense,  have  been  more  explicitly  and  decidedly  so,  in  the  near  view  of  deathf  I  think 
I  have/  He  expressed  an  affectionate  concern  for  his  people,  and  his  hope  that  the 
Society  would  not  forget  them." 

President  Dwight  in  the  second  volume  of  his  **  Travels,*'  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  this  venerable  man  in 
October,  1800:— 

'^  After  dinner,  one  of  my  fellow  travellers  accompanied  me  Co  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hawley,  with  whom  we  had  an  interview  more  interesting  than  words  can  describe. 

'*  This  gentleman  was  a  most  intimate  iViend  of  my  parents.  From  his  youth  he  had 
sustained  as  amiable  and  unexceptionable  a  character,  as  can  perhaps  be  found  among 
uninspired  men.  He  was  pious  and  benevolent,  zealous  and  candid,  firm  and  gentle, 
sedate  and  cheerful,  with  a  harmony  of  character  equally  uncommon  and  delightAiI. 
Naturally,  I  believe,  his  disposition  was  ardent,  his  conceptions  strong,  and  his  sus- 
ceptibility exquisite.  The  points,  however,  were  worn  down  and  smoothed  by  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  a  peculiar  self-government.  Equally  removed  from  the 
phlegm  uf  insensibility,  and  the  vehemence  of  passion,  his  feelings  were  warm  and 
yet  tern  {Karate.  Me,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  I  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  ho 
regarded  with  personal  affection.  To  this  he  added  the  peculiar  attachment,  which  he 
was  prepared  to  place  on  me,  as  a  representative  of  my  parents  and  my  grandparents 
on  both  sides ;  all  of  whom  he  remembered  with  the  strongest  emotions  of  fViendship, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  lor  thirty  years,,  and  whom  he  expected  never  to  see  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  The  expressions  oV  genuine  and  virtuous  attachment  paint  the  heart  at 
once,  in  a  manner  perfectly  understood,  and  exquisitely  felt;  but  tliey  cannot  be 
copied.  Perhaps  they  were  never  more  happily  exhibited,  nor  by  a  mind  which 
felt  more,  or  in  a  manner  more  amiable  and  dignified. 

''Mr.  Hawley  had  a  fetvourite  son, — a  young  gentleman  of  the  greatest  hopes,  pos- 
sessed of  superior  talents  and  learning,  of  elegant  manners,  distinguished  piety,  and 

*  Lemukl  Briaitt,  was  bom  in  Scitaate,  Mom.;  was gradnated at  Harvard  CoUeffeio  17S0; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  charcb  in  Quiney,  September  4,  1745;  was  dismissed  (>Btober  2S, 
1753 ;  and  died  at  Scituate,  October  1, 1754,  aged  thirty-two.  He  published  a  sermon  preaohed 
at  Boston.,  in  1749,  on  the  absurdity  and  bla^emy  of  depreciating  moral  virtue;  and  one  or 
two  pamphlets  in  reply  to  striotnres  made  upoo  the  sermon. 
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the  best  repoiation.  He  had  lately  eome  (torn  the  Tntorahlp  i&  CaaaJbMgjtf  9mk  kad 
been  just  ordained  to  the  mioistry. 

**  By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  beloved  and  honoured,  and  most  by  thote  who  knev 
him  best.  In  the  room  over  our  beads,  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed ;  and  had  been  expected 
to  expire  the  preceding  night.  For  death  he  was,  however,  eminentlv  prepared;  and 
looked  forward  through  the  curtains,  which  hide  the  invisible  world,  to  scenes  of  a 
higher  and  more  refined  nature, — scenes  suited  to  the  elevated  taste  of  an  enlightened 
Christian,  with  a  serenity  and  confidence,  more  dignified  than  the  loftiest  conceptions 
of  proud  philosophy,  and  the  sublimest  dreams  of  sceptered  ambition. 

'*  The  pleasure  with  which  the  father  of  this  good  man  received  me;  the  sympathy 
with  which  he  recalled  the  friends  of  his  youth ;  the  sorrow  awakened  by  the  situa- 
tion of  his  expiring  son,  and  the  setting  of  bis  fond,  luminous  hopes  in  the  night  of 
the  grave;  the  lustre  which  played  and  trembled  over  this  melancholy  scene  fW>m  the 
mind  of  that  son,  brilliant  with  lucid  hopes  of  immortal  glory,  exhibited  in  their 
union  and  their  alternations,  a  picture  wholly  singular,  beautiful,  solemn,  and  sub- 
lime. I  beheld  it  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  delight.  To  describe  it  is  beyond  my 
power.  Into  all  these  subjects  he  entered  familiarly  and  at  once;  and  appeared 
equally  ready  to  go  with  his  son,  or  stay  behind  with  his  remaining  friends;  to  pro- 
tract his  toil  a  little  longer,  or  to  be  summoned  to  his  account  and  the  reward  or  hb 
labours,  as  it  should  please  his  Employer.  Ue  felt  deeply,  but  with  a  serene  submis- 
sion. Ue  knew  that  he  was  chastened;  but  found  high  and  sufficient  consolation  for 
his  sufferings  in  the  character  of  Him  A'om  whom  the  stroke  came.  To  me  he  shewed, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to«put  suspicion  out  of  countenance,  the  affection  of  a  father; 
and  when  we  parted  he  gave  me  a  father's  blessing." 

Mr.  Hawley  had  lost  two  wives  previous  to  1797.  By  the  first  marriage 
he  had  five  children ;  by  the  second,  none.  His  son,  James,  (referred  to 
above  by  Dr.  Dwight,)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792  ;  was  a 
Tutor  in  the  College  in  1797-98  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Pem- 
broke, May  23,  1798  ;  and  died  October  8,  1800,  aged  twenty-seven. 


-♦♦- 


COTTON  MATHER  SMITH  * 

1753—1806. 

Cotton  Mather  Smith  was  born  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  October  26,  1731. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Jerusha  Smith ;  the  former  of  whom  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Smith,  who  came  from  England  an  ordained 
minister,  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wethersfield,  in  16S6, 
and  died  in  1648 ;  and  the  latter,  the  granddaughter  of  Increase  Mather. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  it  is  hardly  necessary  i^  say,  was  named  m 
honour  of  his  great  uncle,  the  venerable  author  of  the  ^^Magnalia." 

In  early  life,  he  was  distinguished  for  great  activity  of  both  mind  vjA 
body,  and  for  an  uncommonly  amiable  and  placid  disposition.  He  wii 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  a  highly  respectable  scholar,  in  1751.  Imme- 
diately after,  he  went  to  reside  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  probably  as  a  teacher, 
where  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  religious  truth,  and  he  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion.  Having  chosen  the  ministry  as  his  professioB, 
he  entered  on  a  course  of  theological  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rct. 
Mr.  Woodbridget,  minister  of  Hatfield.  But  before  his  course  was  com- 
pleted, he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  a  school  which  had  been 
established  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge.      In  this  novel  enterprise  he 

*MS.  from  hia  family. 

JTimothy  Wood BRiDGB  was  bora  in  1713;  was  graduated  at  Tale  CoUift  in  1733;  wM 
uned  as  colleagao  pastor  with  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  of  the  dmroh  la  Hatfield,  Ha«., 
hi  1740 ;  and  died  June  30,  1770,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  ag«. 
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engaged  with  great  leal;  and,  by  his  amiable  and  winning  manners,  and 
especially  by  mingling  with  the  Indians  in  their  athletio  sports,  he  acquired 
a  commanding  influence  over  them,  and  brought  them  entirely  within  his 
oontrol.  He  laboured  for  them  with  untiring  diligence,  and  with  corres- 
ponding success ;  and  became  a  proficient  in  their  language,  while  he  was 
imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  his  own.  Having  completed  the  term 
for  which  he  was  engaged,  he  returned  to  Hatfield,  and  resumed  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  year  1758.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1754,  he  was  employed  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement,  by 
the  First  church  and  society  in  Sharon,  Conn. ;  and,  after  preaching  to  them 
in  this  capacity  for  more  than  a  year,  he  accepted  their  call,  and  was  duly 
constituted  their  pastor,  August  28,  1755. 

The  field  of  labour  into  which  Mr.  Smith  now  entered,  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  difficult  one.  A  diversity  of  religious  sentiment  existed  in  the 
parish,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  overrun,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
schismatics ;  the  spirit  of  infidelity  was  rife  in  varioud  circles ;  profligacy 
in  different  forms  took  on  an  air  of  unaccustomed  insolence  ;  and  scenes  of 
profane,  nocturnal  revelry  were  multiplied  on  every  side.  Few  men  were 
better  adapted  to  meet  such  an  exigency  than  Mr.  Smith.  While  he  was 
honest  and  firm  in  the  discharge  of  his  various  duties,  and  scrupled  not  to 
proclaim  unwelcome  truths,  and  to  administer  pointed  rebukes,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  so  prudent  and  conciliatory  was  his  spirit,  so  bland  and 
attractive  were  his  manners,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  offence,  while  yet 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  successfully  the  work  of  reformation.  He  (Ud 
not  scruple  even  to  go  in  person  to  the  midnight  haunts  of  sensual  excess ; 
but  he  did  it  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity  and  benevolence,  that,  while  he 
never  failed  to  disperse  the  company,  he  never,  so  far  as  was  known,  even 
brought  upon  himself  their  reproaches.  The  success  that  attended  his  pru- 
dent, benevolent,  and  persevering  labours,  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that,  long 
before  the  close  of  his  ministry,  his  parish  became  as  much  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  order,  and  attachment  to  Christian  institutions,  as  they  had 
been,  at  the  beginning,  for  the  opposite  qualities. 

In  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Smith  not  only  felt  a  deep  intereat, 
but  took  an  active  share.  He  served  as  Chaplain,  imder  General  Schuyler, 
in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1775,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  which  he  then  endured,  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
to  which  he  had  wdllmigh  fallen  a  victim,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.  The  important  services  which  he  rendered  in  the 
army,  not  merely  in  preaching,  as  he  had  opportunity,  but  in  ministering 
to  the  sick,  encouraging  the  disheartened,  and  urging  the  importance  of 
strict  discipline  and  due  subordination,  were  gratefully  remembered  by 
many,  who  hod  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  them,  and  especially  by  the 
distinguished  Gkneral,  under  whom  he  immediately  served. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  1756  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Worthington*  of  Saybrook ;  a  lady  distinguished  alike  for  her  intellectual 

•William  Worthinotox  wu  a  md  of  WillUm  Worthiof^n,  first  of  Hartford,  and  then  of 
Colchester,  Conn.,  and  grandson  of  Nicholas  Worthington,  the  emigrant  ancestor  probably  of 
all  who  bear  tho  name  of  Worthington  in  the  United  States.  **  Ho  wa«  wonnded  in  the  Cram- 
wellian  wars;'"  lost  a  part  or  the  whole  of  hia  estate  by  confiscation,  and  oame  to  this  ooantiy 
about  1650.  He  settled  first  in  Hatfield,  Maas.,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn. 
WUliam  Worthington  was  bom,  probably  in  Colchester,  December  5,  1695;  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1716 ;  after  being  licensed  to  preach,  was  employed  for  some  time  in  preaching 
at  Stoningion,  Conn. ;  was  settled  as  minister  of  Saybrook,  West  Parish  (then  called  Pochog) 
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resources,  domestic  virtues,  social  accomplishments,  and  earnest  pietj. 
She  died  suddenly  in  June,  1800,  at  Albany,  on  her  retam  from  Balbton 
Springs,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Notwithstanding  the  bereaved  husband 
evinced  a  cheerful  submission  to  the  Divine  will  under  this  afflictive  dispen- 
sation, he  felt  the  shock  most  deeply,  and  his  health,  from  that  time,  began 
visibly  to  decline.  Finding  himself,  at  length,  inadequate  to  the  discharge 
of  bis  pastoral  duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  requested  his 
parish  to  provide  him  a  colleague  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1804,  he 
bad  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  wish  realized.  In  1805,  fifty  years  from 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  preached  his  Half-Century  Sermon  to  a 
numerous  and  deeply  interested  audience,  from  Luke  ii.  29,  30 — "  Lord, 
now  lettcst  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.'*  He  stated  in  the  sermon  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry,  he  had  delivered  upwards  of  four  thousand  publio 
discourses,  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  on  funeral,  and  other  special, 
occasions. 

Mr.  Smith  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  administered  the  Communion, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1806.  A  disorder  which  had  been,  for 
some  time,  making  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  had  now  so  far  developed 
itself,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  any  further  public  service.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  in  a  lingering  state  for  several  months ;  and  showed  himself, 
under  the  most  excruciating  paroxysms  of  disease,  an  edifying  example  of 
calm  and  humble  resignation.  Two  days  before  his  death,  he  availed  himself, 
of  a  brief  interval  of  freedom  from  pain,  to  leave  his  dying  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  and,  after  having  briefly  enu- 
merated and  enforced  what  he  regarded  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
he  thus  concluded  his  remarks : — **  These  things  I  have  preached  to  others, 
and  these  things  I  myself  believe  as  fully  as  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  this  I  believe  as  fully  a.s  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made  manifest 
in  the  flesh  ;  and  this  I  believe  as  fully  as  that  God  governs  the  world; 
and  this  I  believe  as  fully  as  I  believe  in  my  own  present  existence  and 
approaching  dissolution.  Lord,  help  mine  unbelief!"  He  said  little  after 
this,  more  than  to  give  a  response  to  an  appropriate  prayer  which  his  col- 
league offered  at  his  bedside ;  but  he  remained  perfectly  tranquil,  till  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  November,  1806,  when  he  expired  without  a  strug- 
gle, in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  flfty-second  of  his 
ministry. 

Mr.  Smith  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jeremiah  Day,  1770; 
a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day, 
1771  ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Smith,  1793. 

Mr.  Smith  had  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the 
sons,  John  Cotton^  is  well  known  in  the  political  history  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  The  youngest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,%ho 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1791 ;  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather  Smith ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  June  13,  1793  ;  and  died  in  1846.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Yale  College  from  1818  till  his  death.  % 

in  1726 ;  and  died  November  16,  1756.  He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in  1744,  whieh  wu 
publisbed.  IIo  was  a  persnasiye  and  popular  preacher,  a  devoted  pastor,  and  was  espedallj 
didttngnished  for  his  bland  and  gentlemanlj  manners.  Many  of  his  descendants  are  persons  of 
ff^"^^  re^pcciabilitj,  among  whom  are  the  late  John  Cotton  Smith.  Gtovenior  of  Connectieiit. 
and  Professor  Fowler  of  Amherst  College. 


OOTTON  MATHER  SIQTH.  QQg 


FROM  THE  REV   THOMAS  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

HasttoeDi  4th  May,  1860. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith  was  minister  of  a  parish  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  m j  father's,  and  was  often  a  visitor  at  our  house,  and  often 
exchanged  pulpits  with  my  &ther,  during  my  early  years.  My  personal  acquaint- 
ance  with  him  was  chiefly  at  that  period,  though  it  was  continued,  with  more  or  less 
intimacy,  till  the  close  of  his  life.  I  ieel  as  if  I  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
his  character,  and  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  my  impressions  concerning  it. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and  united  great 
benignity  and  intelligence  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  His  manners  were 
remarkably  polished,  so  that  he  might  have  appeared  to  advantage  even  in  a  court: 
they  were  a  delightful  compound  of  simplicity,  gracefulness,  and  dignity;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  entirely  free  from  hauteur  or  ostentation,  and  he  could 
mjike  the  humblest  man  in  the  community  feel  at  home  in  his  company.  In '  his 
intercourse  with  his  people,  and  with  society  at  large,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
prudence — he  never  performed  an  act,  or  uttered  a  word,  that  was  fitted  needlessly 
to  wound  others,  or  to  impair  the  dignity,  or  lessen  the  influence,  of  his  own  char- 
acter. He  possessed  an  exquisite  sensibility,  which  was  sometimes  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  him,  and  not  unfrequently  of  no  inconsiderable  pain.  His  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  was  exceedingly  nice,  and  with  all  his  mildness,  he  was  capable  of  deal- 
ing out  severe  reproofs  to  obstinate  ofl!enders.  An  illustration  of  this  remark  now 
occurs  to  me.  He  was  sent,  as  were  several  of  his  brethren,  at  an  early  period,  by 
the  Litchfield  County  Association,  as  a  missionary  into  Vermont,  which  was  then 
but  very  sparsely  settled,  and  in  some  parts,  by  a  population  of  rather  an  equivo- 
cal character.  Some  of  the  inhabitants, — I  think  Ethan  Allen  of  infidel  notoriety, 
was  among  them, — took  it  in  high  dudgeon  that  he  should  have  come  on  such  an 
errand,  as  if  there  was  some  implication  that  they  needed  to  be  converted  from  a 
state  of  Heathenism.  They  even  attacked  him  in  the  most  rude  and  opprobrious 
manner  in  the  public  papers  ;  and  he  replied  to  their  wanton  attack  with  digni- 
fied severity.  I  remember  that  the  closing  words  of  his  answer,  which  certainly 
showed  an  indignant  sense  of  injury  were, — **  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan." 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  only  a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  discreet  and  afiectionate 
pastor,  but  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  and  an  instructive  and  animated 
preacher.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  unction  in  the  pulpit,  but  his  manner  was  sim- 
ple, natural,  and  graceful.  His  views  of  Divine  truth  were  substantially  those 
which  were  held  by  Dr.  Bellamy;  but  his  gentle  and  urbane  manner  prevented  him 
from  ever  giving  needless  offence.  I  do  not  think  of  any  clergyman  whom  he  more 
nearly  resembled  in  liis  winning  and  attractive  qualities,  than  your  venerable  pre- 
decessor, Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield.  You  are  aware  that  his  son,  the  late 
Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  was  not  only  distinguished  for  the  symmetry  and  consis- 
tency of  both  his  natural  and  Christian  character,  but  was  a  model  of  all  tha 
Christian  virtues  and  graces.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  fiither  than  by  saying 
that  the  son  inherited  his  fine  qualities. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 
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JOHN  HOOKER  * 

1763—1777. 

FROM  THE   HON.  LEWIS  STRONG. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  January  25, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  for  a  sketch  of  my  grandfather,  the 
Rev.  John  Hooker,  formerly  minister  of  this  town  ;  but  with  much  less 
snocess  than  I  could  have  wished.  Though  it  is  only  aboat  seventy  years 
since  his  death,  I  can  find  none  here,  except  two  or  three  old  ladies,  who 
even  remember  him  ;  and  they  can  tell  me  little  more  than  that  he  was  an 
excellent  preacher  and  pastor,  and  a  groat  favourite  among  the  people. 

He  was  born  in  Kensington,  Conn.,  now  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Berlin, 
in  the  year  1729.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Hooker,  a  respectable  farmer  of 
that  place,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  Be  v.  Samuel  Hooker  of  Farmington, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford.  His 
early  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits.  .  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1751  ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  this  town,  December  5,  1753.  He  was  married  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1755,  to  Sarah  Worthington,  a  sister  of  Colonel  John 
Worthington,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Massachusetts.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Colonel  Worthington's  house  in  Springfiela  ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that,  according  to  the  etiquette  cf  those 
days,  the  bride  rode  from  Springfield  to  this  place,  on  horseback,  on  a 
pillion,  behind  one  of  Mr.  Hooker's  deacons. 

Old  Mrs.  W ,  who  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  the  interim  between 

the  dismission  of  President  Edwards  and  the  settlement  of  his  successor, 
says  that  Mr.  Hooker  was  a  most  excellent  and  lovely  man,  of  the  most 
condescending,  familiar,  and  winning  manners,  and  singularly  devoted  to  the 
welfare,  and  gifted  in  the  instruction,  of  children.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
catechising  the  children  of  the  congregation, — making  use  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  in  the  meeting  house  ; — giving  out,  from  time  to  time,  questions 
for  their  examination  at  home,  and  receiving  their  answers  with  proofs  from 
Scripture  at  his  own  house  ;  thus  bringing  the  young  people  of  the  town 
into  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  himself  as  their  minister.  In 
this  way,  and  by  the  interest  he  uniformly  manifested  in  their  welfare,  he 
became  the  object  of  their  strong  affection  ;  while  the  gentleness  of  his 
deportment,  his  sound  discretion,  and  his  instructive  discourses  in  the  pulpit, 
secured  to  him,  to  such  an  extent,  the  love  and  respect  of  his  people,  that 
they  were  always  satisfied  to  hear  him,  and  did  not  care  to  hear  any  body  else. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  she  represents  as  having  been  both 
benign  and  intelligent,  and  his  person  of  about  the  medium  size, — not  very 
unlike,  I  should  judge  from  her  representation,  to  his  son,  the  late  Judge 
Hooker  of  Springfield. 

Mr.  Hooker  published  two  sermons  only— one  at  the  ordination  of 
Thomas  Allen  at  Pittsfield,  in  1764  ;  the  other  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hunt,  in  1775.     If  the  last  be  not  much  superior  to  hiB  ordinary 

•  AUen's  Biog.  Diet.— HoUaiid*i  Hist.  West.  Mass.>  n. 
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ifcouraeB,  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was  as  easy,  and  unpretending,  and 
oimated,  as  my  informant  seems  to  have  thonght  it,  I  can  readily  believe 
liat  his  death  must  have  been  r^arded,  at  least  by  his  own  people,  as  a 
reat  calamity. 

From  papers  still  in  possession  of  one  branch  of  his  &mily,  as  well  as 
rem  the  representations  of  Jiis  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Williams,  it  appears 
nat  Mr.  Hooker  must  have  taken  an  unusuat  interest,  and  made  great 
roficiency,  in  the  study  of  Astronomy,  in  early  Ufe,  and  that  he  retained 
lat  interest  in  an  unusual  degree,  long  alter  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 

His  death,  from  the  small  pox,  was  no  doubt  preceded  and  attended  by 
iroumstances  peculiarly  distressing,  not  only  to  his  wife  and  children,  but 

>  himself;  and  yet  I  have  always  understood  that,  from  first  to  last,  the 
ranquillity  of  his  mind  was  undisturbed.     The  evening  before  his  removal 

>  tfie  pest  house,  where  he  afterwards  died,  he  exclaimed,  when  alluding  in 
is  fjEunily  prayer  to  the  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  termination  of  his 
Iness, — '*  When  thou  wilt,  and  where  thou  wilt,  and  haw  thou  wilt !  *'  and 
hen  told  a  little  before  the  event  occurred,  that  he  had  but  a  short  time 

>  live,  he  repeated  with  great  animation  the  hymn, 

"  How  beauteous  are  their  feet,"  &c. 
The  inscription  upon  his  monument,  (and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
y  my  father,*  who   married   Sarah   Hooker,    one  of  his  daughters,  in 
fovember,  1777,)  is  as  follows: — 

"  Here  lies  the  Rev.  John  Hooker,  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  6th  of  February,  1777, 
( the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

''  In  him  an  excellent  and  cultivated  genius,  engaging  manners,  and  the  temper  of  the 
ospel,  combined  to  form  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  and  to  render  him  exemplary 
id  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

"  The  affectionate  people  of  his  charge,  in  remembrance  of  his  many  amiable  and 
hristian  virtues,  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory." 

I  have  thus  given  you.  My  Dear  Sir,  a  very  meagre  account, — and  yet  it 
i  the  best  I  can  obtain, — of  this  excellent  man.  In  seeking  the  materials 
7en  for  this,  however,  I  have  been  so  well  satisfied  of  the  peculiar  loveli- 
ess  of  his  character,  that  I  can  only  regret  now  that  you  or  some  one  else, 
y  making  the  inquiries  you  have  proposed,  did  not  put  me  upon  an  investi- 
ation,  yielding  me  so  much  pleasure,  forty  years  ago. 

With  great  respect,  I  pDi,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

L.  STRONG. 

In  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  above  communication  from  the 
[on.  Mr.  Strong,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  the  impressions  of  the  Rev. 
hr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield  concerning  Mr.  Hooker,  as  he  communi- 
ated  them  to  me  many  years  ago.  Dr.  Lathrop 's  settlement  at  West 
pringficld  was  only  two  years  after  that  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  Northampton, 
0  that  Dr.  L.  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  him  during  nearly  his  whole 
linistry.  The  amount  of  his  testimony,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was 
8  follows : — 

That  in  his  religious  views  Mr.  H.  was  substantially  a  Calvinist,  though 
liffering  somewhat  in  his  statements  of  some  of  the  Evaiigelical  doctrines 
rom  his  predecessor,  President  Edwards ;  that,  while  he  preached  the  truth 
rith  simplicity  and  directness,  he  met,  with  great  skill  and  caution,  the 

•  The  lata  0<rr.  Stmif  of  ICaMsehiiMtti. 
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prejadioes  of  Ids  heurera,  and  always  avoided  giving  needlaas  offimoe;  Art 
his  manner  was  earnest,  and  attractive,  and  free  from  every  tlmig  thai  W 
the  semblance  of  affectation ;  in  short,  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  as  ine  t 
model  of  a  preacher  as  he  had  ever  listened  to.  He  mentioned  partionliilj 
having  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  at  Springfield  on  the  *'  Sealing  of  tlie 
Spirit/'  while  he  (Dr.  L.)  was  pursuing  his  theological  studies  under  tk 
direction  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Breck, — which  he  did  not  remember  to  have  eTcr 
heard  exceeded  by  any  effort  in  the  pulpit.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  proof  of 
his  singularly  gifted  mind  and  excellent  character,  that,  notwithstanding  tke 
violent  tempest  which  had  been  raging  at  Northampton  for  years,  preyioas 
to  his  settlement,  it  was  then  completely  hushed ;  and  the  contending  partiei 
in  the  church  quickly  sacrificed  their  mutual  asperities  in  their  commoi 
attachment  to  his  ministry.  In  short,  among  all  the  great  and  good  mm 
with  whom  Dr.  Lathrop  was  contemporary,  I  do  not  remember  to  hiTt 
heard  him  speak  of  one  upon  whom  he  placed  a  higher  estimate  as  a  man,  t 
Christian,  and  a  minister,  than  Mr.  Hooker  of  Northampton* 


-♦♦- 


ELIZUR  GOODRICH,  D.  D. 

1754—1797, 

PROM  THE  REV.  CHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D., 

PROFESSOR    IN    TALE  OOLUEOE. 

Yale  Gollbob,  March  Ist,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  requested  me,  a  little  before  my  father's  death,  ti 
take  down  from  his  lips  some  brief  account  of  my  grandfather,  the  Bit. 
Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  second  pastor  of  the  Congregational  charchli 
Durham,  Conn.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  will  now  give  you  the  substaoM 
of  what  he  said;  adding  a  taw  anecdotes,  (as  you  particularly  desiredj 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  character  or  the  times  in  which  hi 
lived. 

All  who  bear  the  name  in  this  tfftlintry,  however  differently  it  may  bt 
spelt,  are  supposed  to  be  descended  firom  two  brothers  John  and  Willita 
Goodrich,  who  came  out  in  early  life  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Goodrich 
Castle  in  the  West  of  England,  and  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  abort 
the  year  1640.  My  grandfather  was  third  in  descent  from  William ;  vd 
was  boru  in  the  South  parish  of  Wethersfield,  now  the  town  of  Rocky  ffil 
on  the  26th  of  October,  (O.  S.)  1734.  He  was  named  after  an  uncle,  CoL 
Elizur  Goodrich,  a  man  of  property  and  without  children,  who  offered  (it 
is  understood)  to  bo  at  the  expense  of  giving  his  namesake  an  education  at 
College, — the  first  of  the  family  who  enjoyed  this  privilege.  The  boyvaa 
accordingly  placed  at  an  early  age  with  the  Rev.  James  Lookwood  of 
Wethersfield,  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  the  American  Colonies.  Here* 
he  was  taught  the  languages  with  that  peculiar  thoroughness  which  came 
down  to  the  first  ministers  of  New  England,  from  men  who  had  been  tndned 
in  the  school  of  Erasmus.  He  was  made  to  speak  Latin  from  childhood, 
much  like  a  mother  tongue  ;  and  when  he  entered  Yale  College  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  probably  knew   it  better   as  a  medium  of  thougbi, 
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ikan  the  majority  of  our  Alamni  when  they  leave  the  institatioii.  This 
fiuniliarity  went  on  increasing  throughout  life ;  most  of  his  reading,  espe- 
eially  among  Commentators,  lay  in  that  language ;  so  that  for  many  yearn 
during  his  seasons  of  severe  study,  he  appeared  (as  my  father  remarked)  to 
think  in  Latin  quite  as  much  as  in  English.  He  entered  College  at  a  favour- 
able time,  during  the  best  days  of  Mr.  Clap's  Presidency.  The  changes 
made  eight  years  before  in  the  course  of  study,  had  now  gone  into  full  opera- 
tion. The  physical  sciences,  especially  Astronomy,  had  gained  a  strong 
bold  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  through  the  recent  discoveries  of  New- 
ton ;  and  the  whole  life  of  my  grandfather  shows  the  absorbing  interest 
with  which  he  must  have  entered  into  these  pursuits,  during  his  collegiate 
course.  In  the  busiest  scenes  of  his  ministry,  he  rarely  failed  to  compute 
tlie  eclipses  of  each  new  year,  as  it  approached.  He  spent  much  time  in 
abstruse  mathematical  studies.  He  was  a  careful  observer  of  the  heavens ; 
and  when  the  Aurora  Borealis  made  its  appearance  again  with  so  much 
splendour  in  1780,  he  drew  up  one  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  it  ever  published, 
giving  an  exact  delineation  on  paper  of  the  auroral  arch.  It  was  with  such 
habits  that  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
in  the  autumn  of  1752. 

He  now  studied  Theology  and  began  to  preach,  but  was  called  back  to  the 
Tutorship  in  1755.  This  office  he  held  only  a  year,  being  invited  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Durham,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  ordained  November  24th,  1756,  and  soon  after  married  to  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey.  In  your 
account  of  this  venerable  man,  mention  has  no  doubt  been  made  of  a 
remarkable  library  which  he  obtained  from  England,  through  the  kindness 
of  his  friends  there.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  books  ever 
krought  into  the  Colonies  on  private  account ;  and  had  just  been  divided 
among  his  children,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  new  pastor  the  share  which 
fell  to  his  father-in-law.  This  was  in  itself  a  very  ample  library.  As  I 
■aw  it  forty  years  after,  it  completely  covered  the  walls  of  two  large  rooms 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  while  the^l^dditions  he  had  himself  made, 
nearly  filled  an  adjoining  apartment  which  was  used  for  writing.  Here  he 
gave  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  to  severe  study ;  and  could  do  it  the 
more  easily,  because  his  people  ex]^fcted  scarcely  any  care  or  attention 
except  on  the  Sabbath.  The  entire  parish,  with  the  few  exceptions  arising 
from  illness  or  extreme  age,  met  him  every  week,  without  fftil,  in  the  house 
of  God.  Any  who  had  need,  could  see  him  alone  in  the  intervals  of  Divine 
worship ;  and  this  was  all  they  asked  of  their  pastor,  except  in  cases  of 
very  severe  illness  or  death.  Thus,  his  whole  time  was  at  his  command ; 
and  during  these  ten  years,  he  rarely  spent  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day 
in  severe  intellectual  labour.  One  simple  rule  gave  him  uniform  health ;  it 
was  that  of  rising  from  every  meal  with  as  much  appetite  as  when  he  sat 
down. 

A  large  part  of  his  time  was,  at  first,  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  had  become  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  while  at  College ;  and 
was  accustomed  during  most  of  his  life,  to  read  at  family  prayers  directly 
f\rom  the  original  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  giving  a  translation  of  his 
own  with  such  comments  as  the  oaae  required.  His  Hebrew  Bible  now 
lies  before  me  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  steady  progress  he  made 
through  its  pages,  as  recorded  at  the  head  of  each  book  with  his  own  pen. 
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It  seems  to  bave  taken  him  aboat  fourteeti  months,  on  aa  aT«nige«  ta  p 
tiirovgh  the  Old  Testament.  How  many  times  he  repeated  the  ptoesss,  il 
is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  his  reading  of  the  word  of  Ctod  for  devotioDal  po^ 
poses  as  well  as  for  criticism,  seems  to  have  lain,  during  hh  whole  lifc, 
chiefly  in  the  original  tongues.  Most  of  his  labour,  however,  was  bestovad 
at  this  time  on  the  explanation  of  difficult  passages  of  Seripture.  Then 
were  two  physicians  in  adjoining  towns,  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind.  Bott 
of  them  had  an  extensive  practice  throughout  the  county ;  and  whererw 
they  went,  were  continually  throwing  out  insinuations  against  religion,  si 
the  ground  of  alleged  difficulties  or  contradictions  in  the  Bible.  This  kd 
him  to  study  the  passages  referred  to,  with  the  closest  attention.  He  hid 
the  means*  of  doing  so  on  a  broad  scale,  since  his  library  contained  neaiij 
all  the  great  commentators  of  the  sixifeenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  swh 
as  Calvin,  Besa,  Piscator,  &c.,  with  a  complete  collection  of  the  ablflit 
Puritan  Divines.  The  conclusions  he  reached,  were  drawn  out  in  extended 
dissertations,  of  which  I  believe  more  than  two  hundred  were  found  amoig 
his  papers  after  his  death.  One  of  them  on  the  passage,  '*  He  shall  bt 
called  a  Nazarene,**  fills  nearly  forty  pages  in  quarto,  and  most  of  thai 
were  of  half  that  size.  Some  were  apparently  intended  for  the  physicim 
in  question;  while  others  were  probably  circulated  by  the  clergy  and 
friends  of  religion,  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Thus,  they  answered  the 
purpose  of  those  Tracts  and  shorter  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Bible,  wbiflk 
have  happily  been  so  much  multiplied  of  late,  for  the  maintenance  of 
revealed  truth. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  he  found  a  young  family  growing  sp 
around  him,  with  no  adequate  means  for  their  support.     He  had  reoeivad 
from  his  people  what  was  then  called  a  **  settlement,'*  that  is,  a  suffieieit 
sum  of    money  to  procure  a  convenient  house  and  homestead.     But  Ul 
salary  was  only  $333 .  34  a  year,  with  the  use  of  a  few  acres  of  parson^ 
land.     He  lived  on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  New  England,  at  i 
time  when  clergymen  always  travelled  at  the  expense  of  their  brethren  aloig 
the  road ;  and  his  house  was  every  where  known  for  its  generous  hospita%. 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  seek  more  ample  means  of  support,  andsov 
began  to  prepare  students  for  College.     Ilis  thorough  scholarship  made  \am 
a  highly  successful  teacher  ;  he  had  usually  from  fifteen  to  thirty  under  kf 
care  at  once ;    and  during  the  next  twenty  years,  nearly  three  hundred 
young  men  passed  under  his  instructions.     In  this  way,  he  was  enabled  il 
educate  his  five  sons  at  College  and  prepare  them  for  public  life ;  in  adfr 
tion  to  which,  he  left  an  estate  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  as  the  pi^ 
ceeds  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher. 

His  mathematical  studies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  by  no  means  neglected; 
on  the  contrary,  his  employment  as  an  instructor  led  him  to  cultivate  theB 
with  perhaps  greater  assiduity.  A  single  anecdote  will  illustrate  hii 
absorption  of  thought  in  such  studies.  He  had  spent  a  number  of  weeb 
in  the  investigation  of  some  question  in  the  mixed  mathematics,  involving 
long  fluxionary  processes,  and  had  arrived  at  conclusions,  materially  difc^ 
cnt  from  what  he  anticipated.  This  led  him  to  suspeot  some  error ;  but 
after  going  over  his  calculations  again  and  again,  he  was  unable  to  detect 
it.  At  length,  he  sent  his  papers  to  be  examined  by  the  President  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Yale  College,  who  were  equally  unable  to  di** 
cover  any  mistake.     One  of  them,  at  last,  forwarded  the  paper  to  Pr.  BJ*" 
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kMilioase  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  alao  baffled,  and  proposed  to  send  it  for 
Bxamination  to  Dr.  Maskelyne  of  London.  I  will  give  you  the  remainder 
of  the  story  in  my  father's  words.  "  One  hot  afternoon  in  July,"  said  he, 
^^  I  was  raking  hay  in  Uie  home-lot,  behind  the  old  gentleman,  who  seemed 
Dsnch  immersed  in  thought,  talking  earnestly  to  himself,  and  raking  the 
Guter  as  he  talked.  At  last  he  stopped  short  and  broke  out, — '  Ah,  I  see 
it !  I  see  it !  There  it  is ! '  *  See  what,  father  ?'  'I  see  where  the  blunder 
lay !  I  must  get  back  that  foolish  paper  from  Dr.  Rittenhousc,  before  he 
lends  it  to  England.'  He  threw  down  his  rake,  ran  into  the  house,  and 
lospatched  his  letter  by  the  earliest  conveyance." 

The  first  occasion  which  drew  him  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  clergy 
a  other  States,  was  one  of  lively  interest  to  the  American  churches.  A 
plan  had  been  formed  in  England  for  sending  out  Diocesan  Bishops  to  be 
iteiioned  in  each  of  the  Colonies,  either  by  act  of  Parliament  or  through 
die  agenoy  of  the  Established  Church.  This  (whether  rightly  or  not) 
aoeoited  much  alarm;  and  in  1766,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phil- 
idelphia  invited  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  to  meet  them 
by  delegates  in  a  Convention  on  the  subject.  Annual  sesftsions  of  this 
body  were  held  alternately  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  down  to  1776 ; 
md  my  grandfather  was  repeatedly  sent  as  a  delegate.  By  order  of 
khe  Convention,  he  drew  up  Reports  which  fill  nearly  one  third  of  the 
minutes,  as  published  at  a  later  day  by  Dr.  Field.  One  of  them  was  an 
Mtimate  of  the  population  of  Connecticut  in  1774,  with  the  number  of 
■* dissenters,"  as  they  were  then  called,  from  the  established  order  of  our 
bhnrchcs.  It  was  founded  on  actual  returns  from  every  parish,  obtained  by 
%  long  and  extended  correspondence  with  all  quarters  of  the  State.  The 
original  is  now  before  me  ;  and  I  observe  that  the  number  was  only  six  in 
fbe  town  of  Durham,  out  of  a  population  of  a  thousand  and  thirty-one. 
AU  of  these,  as  an  aged  inhabitant  once  told  me,  became  Tories  when  the 
war  commenced  ;  and  at  a  later  period  were  brought  into  great  danger  of 
their  lives,  by  a  supposed  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  '*  Your  grand- 
fiUher,"  he  added,  '*  interposed  in  their  behalf  with  great  earnestness  and 
with  ultimate  success ;  and  most  of  them,  after  their  release,  called  upon 
Urn  with  a  request  to  be  received  back  among  his  people :  urging  him  par- 
tknilarly  to  accept  their  parish  dues  for  nearly  ten  years  which  had  elapsed 
MDoe  they  left  his  congregation.  In  the  Convention  just  mentioned,  he 
Was  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Dr.  Rogers  of  New  York,  Dr. 
MoWhorter  of  Newark,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  it  was  probably  through  their  influence,  that  ho  afterwards 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Princeton  College. 

It  ought  here  to  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  American  clergy,  that  the 
teal  with  which  they  entered  into  our  revolutionary  struggle,  was  not  a  mere 
ebullition  of  feeling  caught  from  their  people,  nor  was  it  owing  to  any 
impulse  received  from  the  politicians  of  the  day.  It  was  the  result  of  dis- 
suasions carried  on  for  some  years  by  leading  Divines  among  them,  in  their 
social  meetings  and  larger  ecclesiastical  bodies.  All  who  ever  studied  under 
Dr.  Dwight,  will  remember  the  copiousness  and  fervour  with  which  he 
argued  the  question  of  **  The  Right  of  Resistance ;"  the  exactness  with 
wbioh  he  laid  down  the  limitations  of  that  right ;  and  the  very  guarded 
principles  on  which  alone  he  admitted  its  exercise.  This  was  a  class  of 
reasonings  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  formed  an  early  attachment 
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nnder  the  teachings  of  President  Clap.  He  was  thus  led,  at  a  later  period, 
to  the  study  of  such  works  as  Cumberland's  Law  of  Nature,  Grotius,  Pof- 
fendorff,  &c.;  and  one  of  his  sons  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  eon* 
flicts  of  the  Senate,  once  remarked  that  he  had  met  with  no  one  in  all  lus 
intercourse  with  public  men,  who  had  entered  more  deeply  into  the  great 
principles  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  or  could  state  an  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject with  more  binding  force.  As  the  result  of  inquiries  thus  conducted,  lie 
carried  the  discussion  into  his  pulpit ;  and  urged  it  upon  his  people  as  a 
religious  duty,  to  lay  down  their  property  and  their  lives  in  the  conffiel. 
It  is  on  this  subject  alone  that  I  find  him  rising  into  impassioned  eloqtieiice, 
in  the  sermons  which  he  left  behind.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  made  Ids  name 
familiar  to  all  the  country  around,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  Tlie 
Tories  having  possession  of  Long  Island,  carried  on  an  active  trade  in  M 
tish  goods  with  the  small  ports  along  the  Sound,  from  New  Haven  to  tk 
mouth  of  Connecticut  river.  This  awakened  great  indignation  among  the 
people  of  the  adjacent  towns,  who  considered  Governor  Trumbull  (thoagk 
very  unjustly)  as  too  remiss  in  his  efforts  to  put  down  the  trade.  At  one 
of  the  May  elections,  they  took  a  curious  mode  to  mark  their  dissatis&e* 
tion.  They  sent  up  to  Hartford  more  than  a  thousand  votes  for  the  '^Ber. 
Elizur  Goodrich  "  to  be  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  a  singular  specimen  ef 
the  quaint  humour  which  the  Puritan  race  so  often  intermingled  with  tlicir 
gravest  concerns. 

In  1776,  he  was  elected  into  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College.  The  nart 
year,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  President,  and  the  eyes  of  many  wen 
turned  on  Dr.  Stiles ;  who  did  not  himself,  however,  expect  the  appointment, 
since  he  remarks  in  his  Diary,  '*  I  thought  such  were  the  sentiments  of  tlie 
Assembly  and  a  plurality  of  the  pastors  respecting  my  ideas  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity,  and  my  doctrinal  system  of  Divinity,  that  it  was  impossible  I 
should  be  elected.*'  Owing  to  his  long  absence  from  the  State,  there  M 
been  no  opportunity  of  modifying  these  sentiments  by  personal  intercourse,' 
in  addition  to  which,  some  of  bis  warmest  supporters  were  men  who  W 
become  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  in  a  previous  controversy,  and  were  rt» 
considered  by  many  as  seeking  to  introd  ice  dangerous  innovations  in  Theo- 
logy. Under  these  circumstances,  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  selected  Df« 
Goodrich  as  their  candidate  ;  and  when  the  vote  was  first  taken,  the  CoijO" 
ration  was  equally  divided  between  him  and  Dr.  Stiles.  At  a  subseq**** 
ballot,  the  latter  was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  but  declared  when  ■• 
learned  the  vote,  **  Nothing  short  of  unanimity  shall  induce  my  aoceptan^ 
It  was  now  proposed  that  he  should  meet  the  Corporation  for  a  free  io***^ 
change  of  views  ;  and  the  result  showed  in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  «** 
a  few  hours  of  private  conversation  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  may  do  more  ^ 
make  good  men  understand  each  other,  than  years  of  discussion  at  a  distant 
Dr.  Goodrich  came  forward  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  and  declared  bin** 
self  fully  satisfied.  Differences  there  might  be  in  modes  of  statement,  or 
in  what  might  be  called  the  ** philosophy  of  religion;"  but  they  were  pc^ 
fectly  agreed  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He,  therefore,  orged 
his  friends  to  unite  in  giving  a  cordial  support  to  Dr.  Stiles ;  and  the  next 
day,  accordingly,  the  Corporation  unanimously  chose  him  Professor  « 
Ecclesiastical  History,  an  office  created  apparently  on  the  instant,  asam®*^ 
of  giving  him  a  united  proof  of  their  confidence.  This  decided  his  accept- 
Uioe ;  and  from  that  moment,   the  two  candidates  became  friends  for  ^* 
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Dr.  Goodnoh  was  soon  after  chosen  into  a  Committee,  (since  called  the 
Prudential  Committee,)  to  which  the  concerns  of  the  College  are  mainly 
Intrusted  ;  and  speedily  became  the  most  acfive  member  of  the  Corporation 
in  its  business  concerns.  In  thb  capacity,  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  Col- 
lege during  the  whole  of  Dr.  Stiles'  Presidency  and  a  part  of  Dr.  Dwight's, 
irere  perhaps  the  most  useful  labourl  of  his  life.  The  latter  remarked,  in 
ipeaking  of  them,  '*  No  man  living  probably  so  well  understood  the  intcrestH 
it  our  University,  or  for  more  than  twenty  years  took  so  active  and  import- 
int  a  part  in  its  concerns.'* 

Some  years  ago,  I  met  with  an  aged  lady,  a  member  of  the  Durham 
shurch,  who  gave  me  a  few  of  those  '*  personal  recollections"  which  you 
Mmsider  peculiarly  desirable  in  a  sketch  like  this.  Her  countenance  lighted 
ip  at  the  mention  of  her  old  pastor ;  and  she  went  on  in  stronger  terms 
dian  I  had  ever  heard  from  any  of  the  family,  to  speak  of  the  veneration  in 
vbich  he  was  held  by  the  whole  parish.  They  knew  nothing,  she  said,  of 
iu  learning  from  any  display  of  it  in  the  pulpit ;  but  they  perfectly  under- 
liood  his  eminent  scholarship,  and  were  proud  of  him  on  this  account. 
Fhere  was,  however,  a  young  farmer  who  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
lindy  of  Hebrew,  that  he  was  eager  to  undertake  it.  He  asked  assistance, 
irhioh  was  freely  given  him  for  two  or  three  years  during  the  winter  season, 
^  he  was  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  for  life  with  but  little  difficulty, 
[n  dwelling  on  the  character  of  her  pastor,  she  seemed  to  think  of  him  not 
merely  as  a  devout  man,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  kind  friend,  though  he 
W9B  all  these ;  but  chiefly  as  a  man  eminent  for  his  wisdom.  All  the 
drarchcs  around  resorted  to  him  as  a  counsellor  in  their  disputes  and  diffi- 
anlties.  He  was  arbiter  among  his  own  people.  He  was  the  peace-maker 
of  the  neighbourhood.  I  asked  her  if  he  had  any  thing  sportive  in  his  character, 
lince  I  remembered  him  only  for  his  grave  deportment.  '*  A  great  deal  !** 
ihe  said,  **  A  great  deal !  He  rarely  came  to  our  house  without  a  lively 
low  of  wit  or  humour."  '*  It  was  so,"  she  added,  ''with  all  the  old  people 
Kl  that  day ;  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  their  deportment,  they  had  a 
remarkable  love  of  fun,^^  An  anecdote  was  given  of  his  mother-in-law, 
Hrs.  Chaunccy,  (who  lived  in  his' family,)  as  showing  this  trait  in  connec- 
don  with  that  horror  of  Indians  which  was  felt  by  all  the  elderly  people  of 
kbat  time.  A  contribution  was  taken  up  one  Sunday,  for  missionary  pur- 
poses among  one  of  the  Western  tribes ;  and  in  counting  the  money,  a 
musket  ball  was  found  in  the  contribution  box.  As  the  question  went 
X>und,  '*  What  does  it  mean  ?  who  could  have  done  it  ?"  the  old  lady  came 
brward  with  a  slight  twinkle  in  one  of  her  eyes,  *^ I  did  it,"  said  she:  '* I 
liink  a  good  leaden  bullet  is  the  only  contribution  that  should  be  sent  to 
[ndians." 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  close.  At  the  annual  thanksgiving  in  1797,  my 
grandfather  wished  the  New  Haven  family  to  be  with  him,  and  we  were  all 
ihere.  I  will  describe  his  personal  appearance,  as  I  then  (at  the  age  of 
seven  years)  saw  him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature, 
strong  built  and  somewhat  corpulent,  with  regular  features,  a  full  and 
rounded  cheek,  a  light  complexion,  and  uncommonly  ruddy  for  one  of  his 
jrears.  He  was  bald,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  a  light  blue  eye  of  great 
keenness  when  fixed  upon  any  one  intently. 

That  afternoon,  he  started  on  horseback  (his  usual  mode  of  travelling)  finr 
a  circuit  of  a  fortnight  among  the  College  farms  in  Litchfield  county.     On 
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Saturday,  he  arrived  a*  the  house  of  Oovemor  Woloott  in  LitohfieU,  vkie 
youngest  daughter  was  married  to  his  oldest  son.  She  was  there«  ^l^fmBig 
upon  her  father,  who  was  then  somewhat  ill,  and  who  died  twelve  days  sfter 
from  a  sudden  access  of  disease.  On  Sunday,  he  preached  both  parts  of 
the  day  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Champion,*  with  great  solemnity  and  fervour. 
Monday  morning,  he  had  an  interview  of  two  hours  with  the  Govenior. 
whose  mind  was  clouded  by  disease,  and  disturbed  on  some  points  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  which  had  given  him  more  or  less  trouble  for  many  years.  It 
was  remembered  with  interest  by  the  family,  in  view  of  the  events  whieli 
followed,  that  the  Governor  remarked  to  his  daughter  at  the  close,  "  This 
conversation  has  given  mc  more  light  on  these  subjects,  than  I  ever  obtained 
before  cither  from  preaching  or  from  reading.  I  feel  consoled  and  strength- 
ened.'^ My  grandfather  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Norfolk,  where  he 
spent  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber,  of 
an  apoplectic  fit.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  family ;  and  be 
passed  away  without  any  one's  knowing  the  exact  time,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-second  of  his  ministry. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Durham,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1797.  The  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
who  gave  the  following  character  of  the  deceased  in  addressing  the  olergy 
who  were  present: — 

'*  My  beloved  brethren,  a  great  man  is  fallen  iu  our  Israel  to-day;  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  and  understanding,  of  unusual  prudence,  and  of  singular  skill  and 
experienci^  in  the  concerns  of  congregations,  churches,  and  ministers.     Kcconimended 
by  tried  wisdom,  he  was,  as  you  well  know,  very  extonsively  employed,  and  confided 
in  by  both  minister  and  people,  throughout  the  State.    By  both  were  his  useful  laboars 
acknowledged  in  composing  their  differences,  and  directing  their  interests.     To  yoa, 
to  me,  to  all  with  whom  he  was  connectL'd,  the  loss  is  great  and  atfecting.     In  the 
congregations,  in  the  churches,  and  especially  in  the  University,  of  this  State,  every 
weighty  concern  will  remind  us  of  his  important  services,  and  force  us  to  feel  what  we 
have  lost.     His  talents  were  not  only  great  and  distinguished,  but  they  were  also  of 
that  most  useful  kind.,  which  we  call  practical.    Such  talents  are  eminently  fitted  for 
the  service  of  God,  and  for  usefulness  to  mankind.    In  whatever  he  was  called  to 
judge  or  act,  ho  made  it  his  first  business  thoroughly  to  examine  and  fully  to  ander- 
stand.     This  he  accomplished  by  dilig(>Mt  scrutiny,  close  attention  to  both  sides  of 
disputable  points,  a  careful  investigation  of  principles,  and  a  cautious  consideration  of 
consequences.     For  this  important  hii.<:iiie$s  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  humin 
character  qualified  him  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  did  also  his  strong  powers  of  Judging 
and  his  peculiar  coolness  and  self-possession.     Not  less  important  were  his  attention, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  in  investigating.     In  these  most  useful  things,  he  was  at 
once  an  emin(.'nt  blessing  to  mankind,  and  a  most  profitable  example  to  us.     No  mil 
living  probably  so  well  understood  the  interests  of  our  University,  or  lor  morethia 
twenty  years  took  so  active  and  important  a  part  in  its  concerns.      Few  so  well  kne» 
the  interests  of  our  churches,  or  so  ably  and  so  extensively  serv<.'d  thom.    I  trust  hii 
services  will  be,  by  us  at  least,  grat<;fully  remembered.*' 

Dr.  Goodrich  left  six  children,  all  of  whom  arc  now  deceased.  Chaunwi^ 
a  lawyer  at  Hartford,  who  was  employed  most  of  his  life  in  public  service, 
as  a  member  of  the  Uousc  of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

Klizurj  a  lawyer  at  New  Haven,  who  was  also  a  member  of  Con|rre8.s,  the 
first  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College,  and  Judge  of  several  Courts  in 
Connecticut. 

Sa:/iut'I,  who  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  and 
afterwards  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

•JuDAH  Champion  waa  graduated  at  Yalo  Collego  in  1751;  wai  ordaintd  paitor  of  the 
oharch  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  July  4,  1753;  and  died  in  1810.  He  preached  Che  Election  Ser- 
mon in  177G,  which  waa  published. 
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Elihu^  a  lawyer  of  extcDsive  practice  at  Claveraok,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died 

middle  life. 

Charles,  a  youth  of  great  promise^  who  became  deranged  soon  after  he 
left  College,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 

Catherine,  who  was  married  to  the  Rev.  David  Smith,  D.  D.,  successor 
of  Dr.  Groodrich  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Durham. 

It  is  a  striking  fjctot  in  respect  to  this  church,  showing  the  longevity  of 
our  early  clergy,  that  the  ministerial  lives  of  Mr.  Chauncey,  Dr.  Goochich 
mud  Dr.  Smith  (who  is  still  living,  though  relieved  from  pastoral  duty) 
cover  the  space  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  town.  The  ministry  was  continued  by  marriage  in  the  same 
Camily  connection,  throughout  this  whole  period ;  and  the  house  of  Dr. 
Smith  is  still  the  resort  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  standing  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  house  of  Mr.  Chauncey  was  erected  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  ago. 

The  following  are  the  published  works  of  Dr  Goodrich  :    A  Sermon  at 

the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Newton*  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  November 

18,  1761.      A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Boardmant 

at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1784.      A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  the 

Bev.  Samuel  Goodrich,  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  1786.     An  Election  Sermon, 

delivered  at  Hartford,  1787.      A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 

Matthew  Noyest  at  Northford,  Conn.,  August  18,  1790. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

CHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH. 

*RooER  Newtoit  wm  born  in  Durham,  Conn.,  May  23,  1737;  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
l«fe  in  1758 ;  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Elisur  Goodrich  of  his  native 
place;  and  was  constituted  pastor  of  the  church  in  Greenfield  November  18, 170 1.  lie  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1805,  and  died  December  10, 1816,  aged  seventy- 
nine.  He  was  marriod  to  Abigail  Uall  ofMiddletown,  Conn.,  in  August,  1762,  who  died  Octo- 
ber 21,  1805,  the  mother  of  eight  children.  His  eldest  son.  Rotter,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1785 ;  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  College  in  1788 ;  and  died  while  holding  that  office. 
In  1789.  Dr.  Newton  is  represented  by  his  contemporaries  as  poMessing  good  natunJ  talents, 
M  being  a  sensible  and  edifying  preacher,  and  as  distinguishea  for  his  benevolence,  candour, 
and  wisdom. 

fBivjAMix  BoARDMAN  was  a  native  of  Middletown,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
In  1758;  was  a  Tutor  in  College  in  1760-61 ;  was  ordained  at  Middle  Uaddam,  January  5,  1762; 
was  dismissed  in  September,  1783 ;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Hartford,  May 
5,  1784;  was  dismissed  about  1789;  and  died  Febniary  12,  1802,  ag»d  seventy. 

1  Matthew  Noyes  was  a  native  of  Lyme;  was  graduated  at  x ale  College  in  1785;  wai 
mained  nastor  of  the  church  at  Northford,  August  18,  1790;  and  died  in  1839.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  firom  1823  till  his  death. 
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JONAS  CLARK. 

1755—1805. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WARE. 

GjLXBBiDaB,  Angiut  10,  1850. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  note  asking  for  some  account  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Clark  of  Lexington,  I  send  you  a  few  pages  containing  all  the  facti,  I 
believe,  that  can  be  ascertained. 

Half  a  century  ago,  funeral  sermons  for  the  clergy,  and  newspapers  for 
all  others,  were  the  grand  repositories  of  facts, — in  truth,  the  only  ones  in 
respect  to  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  whom  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  notice  at  all.  Biographical  dictionaries  as  yet  were  not.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Cushing,' 
of  Waltham,  but  was  not  printed,  nor  has  it  been  preserved.  More  lately, 
volumes  of  biography  have  appeared,  having  reference  particularly  to  the 
ministry,  and  in  both  Allen  and  Eliot  brief  sketches  may  be  found  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  No  other  soarcei 
of  information  are  available,  save  the  recollections  of  a  few  quiet,  elderlj 
persons  among  his  former  parishioners,  and  the  public  records  of  the  town. 

Jonas  Clark  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  this  State,  December  25,  1730; 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1752 ;  was  ordained  in  Lexington,  November 
5,  1755 ;  and  died  November  15, 1805,  after  a  ministry  of  a  little  more  than 
half  a  century.  These  are  the  principal  facts  that  mark  the  life  of  a  New 
England  clergyman,  and  in  the  present  case  there  are  but  few  others  to 
be  added. 

Although,  however,  the  life  of  Mr.  Clark  was  marked  by  few  incidents  axn 
those  common  to  every  man,  yet  he  had,  what  may  be  called  the  happ/ 
fortune  to  live  in  an  eventful  era — the  era  of  our  Revolution  ;  to  witness  its 
first  outbreak ;  to  watch  and  help  on  its  progress  ;  to  greet  its  successfiil 
termination ;  and,  for  many  closing  years  of  his  life,  to  observe  the  hopefiil 
working  of  the  machine  which  he  had  contributed  materially  to  set  in  motion. 
His  life  was  passed  without  deviation  on  his  own  small  farm  within  the  preeincti 
of  his  own  small  parish.  Always  at  home, — ^with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
an  occasional  excursion  to  the  capital,  or  on  a  distant  exchange,  his  labours,— 
and  they  were  many,  — were  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  parish,  the 
homestead,  and  the  village.  It  was  not  till  trouble  arose  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonics,  that  he,  in  some  sense  became  a  public  man,  in 
the  preparation  of  various  documents  of  some  importance  ;  and,  not  by 
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ordination  of  Samuel  Williams  at  Bradford,  1705;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Brown ; 
[who  was  a  native  of  Waltham;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1785;  wai  ordained 
paator  of  the  church  in  Shcrhume,  Xovembcr  28,  1770;  and  died  October  24,  1816,  aged 
seventy-two:]  a  Sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1778;  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Nathan  Underwood ;  [who  wan  a  native  of  Lexington ;  waa  graduated  at  Harvard 
l.ollego  in  1788;  was  ordained  i^wtor  of  the  church  in  Harwich,  November  21,  1792;  wm 
dismiwed  April  8,  1828;  and  died  May  1,  1841 ;]  a  Discourse  on  the  death  rf  the  Rev.  Joieph 
Jackson  of  Brookline,  17»6.  ^  u  .  i~ 
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making  himself, — but  by  becoming  by  force  of  oircomstaaces,  quite  a  leader 
on  the  Whig  side  of  the  controversy. 

Setting  this  aside,  and  he  was  a  clergyman  in  the  strictest  senae  of  the 
term — he  sought  no  duties  or  pleasures  beyond  the  limits  of  his  peculiar 
office.  He  was  indeed  a  farmer,  and  a  most  industrious  and  hard-working 
farmer,  as  well  as  a  clergyman.  But  those  callings  are  rather  one  than  two, 
and  were  forced  upon  him  rather  than  sought,  as  not  one  minister  in  ten  in 
the  country  could  subsist, — provided  he  had  a  family, — without  the  addition 
of  a  farm,  its  labours,  and  profits,  to  the  parish  grant  of  a  small  salary. 
The  farm  was,  in  fact,  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  his  profession.  He  was 
ordained  farmer  as  much  as  preacher.  His  salary  was  eighty  pounds,  and 
twenty  cords  of  wood.  In  the  depreciated  currency  of  those  times  the 
eighty  pounds  of  money  were  worth  hardly  so  much  as  the  twenty  cords  of 
wood. 

No  fEkct  of  Mr.  Clark's  life  could  be  truer  or  more  worthy  of  record  than 
that  he  was,  as  has  been  said  already,  a  hard-working,  industrious  man. 
That  he  must  have  been  to  have  succeeded,  as  he  did,  in  either  part  of  his 
divided  profession.  As  farmer,  by  industry  and  good  management,  he  was 
enabled  to  cultivate  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  and  at  last  die  in  unembarrassed 
possession  of  it.  That  was  as  much  as  many  do  in  this  world,  who  do 
nothing  else.  But  his  sermons  and  his  pastoral  labours  imposed  another 
burden  as  heavy — (much  heavier  in  its  load  of  anadctics) — as  his  other  yoke  of 
physical  labour  and  worldly  care.  The  minister  alone  knows  his  own  labours 
and  trials.  But  the  minister  of  the  present  day  can  have  but  a  feeble 
comprehension  of  the  labour  of  the  same  profession  half  a  century  ago, 
when  exchanges  were  much  more  infrec^uent,  and  the  length  of  a  sermon 
more  than  double ;  so  that  every  week,  four  sermons,  instead  of  two,  were 
in  fact  to  be  written,  or  prepared  for  in  some  way.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life.  Mr.  C.  wrote  out  the  whole  of  his  discourses  of  never  less  than  an  hour 
each.  Later,  scarcely  more  than  pretty  full  heads  were  committed  to  paper, 
the  rest  extemporized.  But  in  whatever  way  prepared  and  delivered,  the 
task  was  a  considerable  one,  and  enough  for  one  life  without  the  farminfi^. 
On  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  I  find  the  number  upon  it  to  be  2179, 
which  makes  fifty-six  sermons  a  year  from  the  date  of  his  ordination. 

Mr.  Clark,  as  a  preacher,  maintained  a  high  rank  among  his  brethren ; 
and  higher  even  than  as  a  preacher  was  hU  general  reputation  for  strong 
sense  and  sound  judgment  in  the  common  business  of  life.  In  all  his  own 
neighbourhood,  none  stood  in  these  respects  higher  than  he,  or  was  more 
esteemed.  His  preaching  was  vigorous  in  the  style,  animated  in  the  manner, 
instructive  in  the  matter.  "His  public  discourses,*'  it  is  said,  "consisted 
not  of  learned  discussions  on  speculative  or  metaphysical  subjects,  nor  yet 
of  dry  lectures  on  heathen  morality,  but  of  the  most  interesting  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  well  arranged  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers.  And  they  were 
delivered  not  in  a  formal,  heartless  manner,  but  with  uncommon  energy  and 
leal."  His  voice  was  powerful  and  agreeable,  and  when  excited  by  hia 
subject,  which  was  often  the  case,  it  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
meeting  house,  and  could  be  heard  distinctly  by  those  who  were  any  where 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  added  some- 
what  to  the  effect  produced  by  hb  sermons,  which  was  grave  and  dignified, 
and,  almost  more  than  that,  owing,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  a  full  clerical 
costume  of  gown,  cassock,  and  bands,  and  a  wig  of  immense  proportions  and 
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of  snowy  whiteness.  On  his  dress  and  appearance  generally  he  bestowed 
great  attention.  He  was  characterized  by  a  neatness  so  extreme  as  to  sera 
as  a  perpetual  sermon  on  that  graceful  virtue  to  his  people.  He  ^d  not,  ib 
his  whole  manner  and  conversation  preach  Whiggery  more  constantly  or 
with  more  devotion  than  the  first  mentioned  virtue.  They  both  woidd  be 
thought  by  many  as  extra-professional,  and  perhaps  they  were  so ;  but  thej 
were  both  so  wrought  into  the  substance  and  character  of  the  man,  that  thej 
were  not  so  much  preached  in  any  sense  as  simply  exhibited,  and  then  left  to 
produce  their  own  proper  effect. 

The  preaching  of  Mr.  C.  was  characterized  by  great  length  as  well  as  by 
more  commendable  qualities.     His  sermons  were  rarely  less  than  an  honr, 
often  more.     A  sermon  preached  in  1781,  and  afterwards  printed,  eoidd 
hardly  have  been  delivered  in  three.     And  his  prayers  were  in  due  proportion 
to  the  sermon.     There  is  a  tradition  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  was 
known  to  have  prayed  more  than  two  hours.     Often,  those  of  his  people — 
the  younger  members  of  the  flock  doubtless,  who  could  not  be  restrsdncd  bj 
a  feeling  of  devotion,  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  respect  for  the  preacher,  woald 
escape  from  the  church  for  a  while,  and  after  a  brief  recreation  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood,  return  to  their  places  in  time  for  the  conclusion  of  the  services.    It 
had  not  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  been  a  custom  in  his  churcb  nor 
elsewhere  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  read  the  Scriptures  publicly  as  a 
part  of  Divine  service.     It  had  at  that  period  been  just  introduced  at  otber 
places.     Mr.  C.  having  received  as  a  gift  from  Oovemor  Hancock  a  foHo 
Bible  magnificently  bound,  with  the  wish  expressed, — ^which  to  him  would 
be  law, — that  it  should  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  morning  and  evening  from 
the  pulpit,  he  took  occasion  at  the  close  of  the  services  one  day,  to  state  to 
the  congregation  what  had  occurred,  and  to  say  that,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  the  performance  of  the  duty  would  be  commenced.     The  prospect 
of  an  addition  to  the  present  length  of  the  services  was  an  infliction  upon  tbe 
spirit  of  endurance  more  than  could  be  borne — it  was  the  fatal  featber'fl 
weight  upon  the  camel's  back ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  pastor  closed  lis 
announcement,  than  the  Deacon  in  his  place  rose  and  said  that  he  appre- 
hended that  the  proposition  which  had  just  been  made  would  by  no  means 
be  agreeable  to  the  people, — that  is,  if  it  should  have  any  effect  to  increase 
the  present  length  of  the  services.     Mr.  C,  however  he  might  have  felt  the 
rebuke,  and  that  he  could  then  carry  his  point  only  at  the  expense  of  bis 
sermons,  with  the  greatest  good  sense  and  good  nature  instantly  rejoined  tbat 
he  did  not  intend  that  it  should  have  that  effect. 

In  the  matter  of  theological  opinions,  Mr.  Clark  would  be  ranked  among 
the  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists.     But  that  was  not  a  time  when  opinions 
were  strictly  scrutinized,  or  when  men  were  called  upon  as  peremptorily  aa 
at  present,  or  rather  perhaps,  a  few  years  since,  to  define  their  theological 
position.     It  is  more  important  to  observe  that,  whatever  his  opinions  migbt  ' 
be,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  life  were  just  what  the  Gospel  was  designed 
to  produce — that  he  was  a  Christian  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  tbe 
term ;  shown  to  be  such,  by  a  long  and  exemplary  life,  and  a  faithful  prac- 
tice of  the  virtues  he  had  preached  to  others. 

Mr.  Clark,  though  a  devoted  minister,  was,  however,  not  insensible  to  or 
neglectful  of  the  duties  which  he  considered  that  he  owed  to  his  country  in 
the  eventful  times  in  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  live.  He  was  a  patriot  of 
the  most  ardent  and  decided  character.     And  it  could  be  regarded  only  as  a 
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singiilarly  happy  circumstance  that,  as  Lexington  was  to  be  the  place  where 
resistance  to  the  power  of  England  was  first  to  occur,  and  the  great  act  of 
a  declaration  of  war  first  to  be  made  by  the  act  of  the  people  in  the  blood 
to  be  there  shed,  making  the  place  forever  famous  in  history,  the  minister 
of  Lexington  should  have  been  a  man  of  the  principles,  character,  courage, 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Clark.  He  was  eminently  a  man  produced  by  the 
times, — more  than  equal  to  them  ;  rather  a  guide  and  leader.  All  his  pre- 
vious life,  his  preaching,  his  intercourse  and  conversation  among  his  people 
had  been  but  a  continued  and  most  effectual  preparation  for  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  his  people  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  of  April.  The  militia  on 
the  Common,  that  morning,  were  the  same  who  filled  fne  pews  of  the  meet- 
ing house  on  the  Sunday  morning  before,  and  the  same  who  hung  upon  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  enemy  in  the  forenoon  and  throughout  the  day. 
They  were  only  carrying  the  preaching  of  many  previous  years  into  prac- 
tice. 

It  would  not  be  beyond  the  truth  to  assert  that  there  was  no  person  at 
that  time  and  in  that  vicinity, — not  only  no  clergyman  but  no  other  person 
of  whatever  calling  or  profession,  who  took  a  firmer  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  or  was  more  ready  to  perform  the  duties  and  endure  the 
sacrifices  of  a  patriot,  than  the  minister  of  Lexington.  He  was  considered 
moreover  not  only  as  a  person  of  great  ardour  of  temperament  as  a  politi- 
cian,— the  first  to  move  himself  and  set  others  in  motion  on  great  emergen- 
cies, but  also  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  whose  judgment  was  one  more 
than  others  to  be  respected  and  relied  upon.  No  one  than  he  better  under- 
stood the  state  of  the  question  as  between  the  Colonies  and  England ;  nor 
were  there  any  who  earlier  than  he,  or  with  more  talent,  at  the  town  meet- 
ings, and  at  other  places  and  times,  argued  the  great  topics  on  which  differ- 
ences had  arisen,  and  then  through  the  Representatives  of  the  town  presented 
the  arguments  and  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived,  in  papers  which 
he  had  prepared,  to  the  General  Court  at  their  various  sessions. 

Papers  of  instructions  of  this  character  to  the  Representatives  of  Lex- 
ington are  in  existence,  running  from  1762  to  1776;  and  were  in  each 
instance  drawn  up  by  him ;  and  no  one  can  read  them,  as  they  stand 
engrossed  on  the  Town  Records,  without  respect  for  the  talent  they  exhibit, 
and  admiration  of  the  free  and  manly  spirit,  yet  at  the  same  time  calm  and 
respectful,  in  which  they  are  conceived.  Mr.  Everett  says, — "Although 
the  part  taken  by  Lexington  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  course  pursued 
by  many  other  towns  in  the  Province,  there  is  nothing  invidious  in  the 
remark  that  the  document — [just  referred  to] — and  in  which  the  principles 
and  opinions  of  the  town  are  embodied,  have  few  equals  and  no  superiors 
among  the  productions  of  that  class.  They  are  well  known  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  [his]  pen,  who,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  Revolution  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  exercised  a  well  deserved  ascendancy  in  the  public  con- 
cerns of  the  Town."  "Mr.  Clark,"  adds  Mr.  Everett,  **  was  of  a  class  of 
citizens  who  rendered  services  second  to  no  others  in  enlightening  and  ani- 
mating the  popular  mind  on  the  great  question  at  issue — I  mean  the  patri- 
otic clergy  of  New  England." 

But  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  long  before  a  single  document  had  been 
formally  prepared,  Mr.  Clark  had  many  a  time  and  for  many  a  year  in  his 
sermons, — (the  political  pamphlets  of  New  England,)  presented  to  his  peo- 
ple t}ie  principles  of  the  policy  bv  which  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  managed 
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by  the  Crown  or  otherwise  govern  themselves.  His  discourses  haviD  but  in 
s  few  instances  been  preserved ;  but  enough  have  been  to  make  ii  plain, 
what,  on  a  thousand  occasions  long  before  even  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  would  have  been  the  strain  of  his  thought  and  his  speech.  So  that, 
when  the  struggle  actually  commenced,  the  people  were  ready  for  it, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reasons  on  which  the  duty  of  resistance  was 
founded,  and  prepared  to  discharge  the  duty  at  every  hazard.  No  popula- 
tion within  the  compass  of  the  Colonies  were  better  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  19th  of  April,  than  the  people  of  Lexington ;  no  people  to  whom 
the  events  of  that  day  could  more  safely  have  been  entrusted ;  none  more 
worthy  of  the  duties  that  fell  to  their  lot;  or  who  better  deserved  the 
honours  which  have  followed  the  faithful  performance  of  them.  No  single 
individual  probably  did  so  much  to  educate  the  people  up  to  that  point  of 
intelligence,  firmness,  and  courage,  as  their  honoured  and  beloved  pastor. 

His  hospitality  ought  not  to  be  wholly  omitted  in  any  account  of  the  life 
and  cliaracter  of  the  minister  of  Lexington.  This  he  considered  a  duty  ; 
but  it  was  in  his  case  a  duty  which  it  was  always  his  highest  pleasure  to 
perform.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  with  his  small  means  and  his 
own  large  family,  he  could  at  the  same  time  entertain  the  numerous  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  strangers  who  resorted  to  the  parsonage.  But  it  is  the 
will,  not  the  wealth,  that  makes  the  hospitable  man.  His  doors  were 
always  wide  open  ;  Aione  knocked  who  were  not  received  and  welcomed. 
But  especially  was  there  always  room  for  his  brethren  of  his  own  profession, 
as,  in  their  journeyings  to  and  fro,  they  made  his  house — the  custom  of  that 
day — their  inn.  Among  other  visitors  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and 
before  it,  was  frequently  John  Hancock,  afterward  the  Governor,  who,  as  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Clark,  was  often  a  member  of  the  family  circle.  Mutually 
beneficial  must  have  been  the  intercourse  between  two  persons  who  sympa- 
thized so  deeply  on  so  many  interesting  points.  Which  was  the  principal 
giver,  and  which  the  principal  receiver,  on  those  occasions,  it  were  fruitless 
to  enquire.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  there  was  the  utmost  harmony 
between  them,  and  that  their  intercourse  served  to  deepen  and  strengthen  their 
attachment  to  the  great  cause  they  had  at  heart.  While  under  proscription, 
both  Samuel  Adams  and  Mr.  Hancock  were  visitors  of  Mr.  Clark ;  but 
were  obliged  in  haste  to  abandon  their  place  of  refuge  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  It  was  a  heavy  day  to  the  pastor,  who,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
British,  visiting  the  grounds  directly  under  the  windows  of  his  church, 
found  eight  of  his  beloved  parishioners  lying  dead,  and  many  others  wounded. 
Of  the  transactions  of  that  morning  and  day,  he  drew  up  a  narrative,  the 
manuscript  of  which  lies  before  me,  and  the  main  facts  of  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  usual  histories  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark's  publications,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  the  following : — A  Ser- 
mon at  Athol,  Mass.,  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Estabrook,*  1787.  A 
Sermon  at  Sudbury  at  the  ordination  of  Josiah  Bridge,t  1761.     A  Sermon 

*  Joseph  Estabrook  was  born  at  Lexington,  March  i,  1759;  was  graduated  at  Harrard 
College  in  1782;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  churoh  at  Athol,  Not.  21,  1787;  and  died  April 
18,  1830,  aged  seventy-one.  He  published  a  Disoourse  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rer.  Joseph  Lee— 
[who  was  bom  at  Concord,  Mass. ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Boralston,  Oct.  10, 
1768;  and  died  Feb.  16,  1819,  aved  seventy -seven.] 

\i?o^^^  Bridge  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Dec.  28,  1739;  was  graduated  al  Harraid  College 
»  1758;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Sudbury,  Nov.  4, 1701 ;  and  died  June  20.  1801, 
Hfw  sixty-two.    He  published  the  Election  Sermon,  1789. 
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ftt  Lexington  to  commemorate  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  &c.,  1776. 
Election  Sermon,  1781. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  almost  unintermpted  health, 
and  in  the  steady  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  his  days 
were,  in  1806,  suddenly  closed  hy  the  occurrence  of  a  dropsy.  But  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  was  ahle  to  visit  the  families  of  his 
psrish. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Clark  consisted  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  hut 
four  living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  oldest  child,  a  son,  died  in 
infancy.  None  of  the  sons  embraced  the  profession  of  the  father,  but 
became  men  of  business.  Of  the  daughters,  four  were  married  and  all  to 
clergymen,  viz :  to  Mr.  Green*  of  Berwick,  Me, ;  Dr.  Fiske  t  of  West  Cam- 
bridge ;  Dr.  Harris,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York ;  and  Dr. 
Ware,  Hollis  Professor  in  the  University  in  Cambridge. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  WARE. 
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SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D.  (Second).,! 

1755—1811. 

Samuel  Hopkins  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Wcsi 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  father  was  the  son  of  John  Hopkins  of  Watcrbury, 
Conn., — a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  who  died  there,  November  4,  1732. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1718  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  West  Springfield,  June  1,  1720  ;  and  died  suddenly  in  October, 
1755,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  married  June  28,  1727, 
to  Esther,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  of  East  Windsor.  They 
had  four  children — one  daughter,  Hannah,  who  was  married  to  the  Hon. 
John  Worthington  of  Springfield;  and  one  son,  who  forms  the  main  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  published  *'  Historical  memoirs  relating  to  the  Housa- 
tonnoc  Indians ;  or  an  account  of  the  methods  used  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  that  heathenish  tribe  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John 
Sergeant,  with  the  character  of  that  worthy  missionary,  and  an  address  to 

*  Bekjamin  Grrf.n  was  born  nt  Waltham,  Mam.,  May  5,  1764;  was  graduated  at  Ilan-ard 
College  in  1784;  waa  ordained  putor  of  the  church  in  Medway,  Juno  25,  1788;  was  dinmissed 
Feb.  28,  1793;  afterwanU  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Berwick,  Me.;  where  ho  died,  October, 
1837.     He  was  Judge  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  the  State. 

t  Thaddeus  Fihke  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Abigail  Fiske,  and  was  bom  at  Weston, 
Maw.,  Juno  22,  1762.  He  was  fitted  for  Collej^  by  the  Kev.  Samuel  Woodward,  the  minister 
of  his  native  place,  was  admitted  a  student  of  Harvard  College  in  1781,  and  was  graduated  in 
1785.  He  then  taueht  a  school  for  a  short  time  at  Lexington,  after  which  he  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge. OS  a  theological  student,  availing  himself  of  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth,  then 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cambridge  Association 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1786 ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  chnreh  in  Cambridge,  (then 
eaUed  Menotomy,)  on  the  23d  of  April,  1788;  the  sermon  being  preached  by  his  relative,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Fiske  of  Brookfield.  Here  be  eontinned  in  the  aotire  diaeharge  of  the  dntlef 
of  his  office  till  April  23,  18^,  when  heresined  his  pastoral  charge.  He  died  Ifov.  14,  185^ 
aft  that  time  the  oldest  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Orersecm  in  that  institution  in  1788,  and  held  the  <»See  forty  years.  In  1821,  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Columbia  College.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Discourse,  1705;  a 
Discourse  on  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  settlement,  18(;0;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  dose  of 
his  ministry,  1828. 

X  MSS.  from  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Riddel,  and  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge. 
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the  people  of  this  ooTmtry,"  &c.,  1753.  I  have  read  Mr.  Hopkins'  dii 
as  well  as  a  number  of  his  manuscript  sermons ;  and  have  eonversed  with 
several  persons  whoso  early  years  were  spent  under  his  ministry  ;  and  from 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  conclude  that  he  most  have  been  a 
man  of  excellent  judgment ;  of  fine  moral  qualities ;  an  evangelical  and 
instructive,  but  not  very  popular,  preacher ;  a  faithful  pastor ;  and  held  in 
high  estimation  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  by  the  community  at 
large. 

Samuel  Hopkins,  the  son,  was  bom  at  West  Spingfield,  October  31, 1729. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1749  ;  and  was  a  Tutor  there  from 
1751  to  1754.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  in 
February,  1755,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Chester  Williams.*  He  was  mar- 
ried in  February,  1756,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Williams,  the  widow  of  his  predeces- 
sor,— who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Porter  of  Hadley.  She  had 
five  children  by  her  first  marriage,  and  nine  by  her  second.  These  all  lived  to 
adult  age,  and  most  of  them  to  advanced  life ;  the  average  age  of  the  whole 
fourteen  being  sixty- one  years  and  nearly  six  months. 

Of  the  children  of  his  wife  by  her  former  marriage,  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated by  himself,  one  daughter  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Emmons,  D.  D.,  and  one  son,  Nehemiah  Williams,  was  a  highly  respecta- 
ble clergyman.     He  was  born  February  24,  1749 ;  was  graduated  at  Har^ 
vard  College  in  1769;    was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in   Brimfield, 
Mass.,  February  9,  1775 ;  and  died  November  26,  1796,  aged  forty-seven. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.     A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his  death.     Of  his 
own  children,  the  eldest,  a  son  bearing  his  own  name,  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1777,  became  a  physician  of  much  promise,  but  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.     Four  of  the  daughters  were  the  wives  of  the  following 
clergymen — the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  Ncwburyport ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin  of 
Worcester;    the  Rev.   William  Riddel t  of  Bristol,   Me.;  and   the   Rer. 
Leonard  Worcester  of  Peacham,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  died  February  5, 1774.  Nearly  three  years  after  her  deatli, 
he  formed  a  second  connection — most  happy  for  himself  and  his  numerous 
family,  many  of  whom  were  young — with  Margaret  Stoddard  of  Boston. 
He  had  no  children  by  the  second  marriage.  He  became  a  second  time  t 
widower  in  October,  1796,  and  remained  so  till  his  death. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  Ci' 
lege  in  1802. 

*  Chester  Williahs  was  a  son  of  tbo  Rer.  Ebenezer  Williams  of  Pomfrety  Coan.;  m 
graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1735;  was  a  Tutor  there  from  1738  to  1740;  was  ordaiiied  paiM 
of  tbo  church  in  Uadlej  in  the  latter  part  of  1740  or  the  early  part  of  1741 ;  and  died  Oetober 
13,  1753,  aged  thirty -six.  Ho  was  a  member,  and  the  scribe,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  oonncil  thit 
dismissed  Jonathan  Edwards  from  his  pastorate  in  Northampton. 
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studying  under  Dr.  Emmons;  was  ordained  pastor'of  the  ohnrch  in  Bristol,  Me.,  in  August, 
1796,  and  was  dismissed  in  1804;  spent  about  one  year  as  a  missioDary  in  New  Tork;  vass 
stated  supply  totheohurch  in  Townsend,  Vt.,  from  1808  to  1810;  ocoupied  a  farm  in  Gill  from  1810 
to  1815,  preaching  occasionally ;  was  installed  in  Whittingham,  Vt.,  September  27^  1815,  sad  was 
dismissed  in  August,  1817;  resided  in  Bemardston  from  1817  to  1819;  then  in  Hadley  two  years; 
then  in  Bcmardf>ton  about  twelve  years ;  and  afterwards  chiefly  in  Sonth  Deerfleld  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  October  24,  1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  son,  Samuii  Hopkins,  who 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1823,  entered  tho  ministry^  and  is  at  pretent  (1856)  one  o( 
the  editors  of  the  Puritan  Recorder. 
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Dr.  Hopkins  continued  to  preach  till  February,  1809,  when  he  was  struok 
with  paralysis,  which  materially  impaired  his  mental  faculties,  and  rendered 
him  iioadequate  to  any  further  public  service.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1810, 
Mr.  (now  the  Kev.  Dr.)  John  Woodbridge  was  ordained  as  his  colleague; 
though  the  whole  pastoral  charge  was,  from  the  commencement  of  Mr.  W.'s 
ministry,  devolved  upon  him.  Dr.  Hopkins  died  in  great  peace  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1811.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  of  Hatfield,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Hopkins  published  two  Discourses,  entitled  "  Infants  of  believers 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  in  a  volume  of  '*  Sermons  on  various 
important  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,''  1799;  and  a 
Half-century  Sermon,  1805. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PARSONS  COOK,  D.  D. 

Lynn,  October,  29,  1864. 

Dear  Sir :  I  must  make  a  somewhat  meagre  reply  to  your  reque^  for  some 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Hadley.  I  was  too  young  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  have  collected  in  my  own  memory  many  resources  for  such  a  per- 
formance. Nor  arc  my  traditionary  resources  very  abundant.  My  parents  were 
both  natives  of  the  town  of  which  he  was  the  sole  minister.  They  were  baptized 
by  him,  as  I  myself  also  was.  He  was  the  first  minister  that  I  ever  saw,  to 
recognise  as  one  of  an  order  of  beings  distinct  from  men.  For  so  in  truth  I 
regarded  him,  as  I  saw  his  great  white  wig,  composed  of  large  rolls  of  hair,  so 
evidently  not  human,  ascend  the  pulpit ;  or  as  I  contemplated  him  with  awe, 
while  passing  the  streets  with  a  large  cocked  hat,  and  otherwise  dressed  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Remarkable  as  he  was  for  facetiousness  among  his 
friends,  he  was  never  otherwise  than  dignified.  And  as  he  walked  abroad,  he 
carried  with  him  such  an  amount  of  gravity  and  dignity  as  inspired  with  rever- 
ence all  puerile  spectators,  to  say  the  least.  The  children  just  let  loose  from 
school,  when  he  was  passing,  checked  in  mid-volley  the  explosion  of  their  mirth, 
held  their  breath,  formed  a  line,  and  took  off  their  hats  for  their  customary  token 
of  reverence, — not  to  say  worship.  And  when  he  actually  entered  the  school  to 
hear  the  children  say  the  catechism,  it  was  perfectly  awful!  The  trepidation  of 
those  days  I  think  has  passed  away;  but  the  memory  of  it  has  not. 

Of  his  preaching  I  remember  nothing  but  what  struck  the  eye.  My  mind's 
eye  retains  his  picture,  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  dressed  in  the  clerical  costume 
of  that  day,  which,  to  my  childish  fancy,  seemed  about  midway  between  that  of 
a  man  and  a  woman,  as  his  person  seemed  half  human  and  half  divine.  His 
manner  in  the  pulpit  was  entirely  without  action;  his  reading  of  his  sermons  was 
slow  and  drawling.  His  hearers  had  occasion  to  be  something  more  than  passive 
receivers.  It  needed  laborious  attention  to  draw  from  him  what  he  produced. 
His  mind  was  remarkable  for  sound  judgment  and  practical  wisdom.  A  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  after  hearing  him  preach,  remarked  that  he  would  make  a  good 
Judge.  His  style  of  writing  was  careless  and  unfinished,  though  it  was  not  for 
want  of  scholarship.  His  cousin,  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport,  is  said  by  his  biogra- 
pher to  have  had  in  the  pulpit  a  manner  "  peculiarly  unattractive."  But  when 
he  preached  in  Hadley,  the  people  regarded  him  as  quite  animated,  in  comparison 
with  their  own  Dr.  Hopkins. 

In  his  Theology  he  was  Calvinistic.  But  his  Calvinism  was  of  a  type  which 
stood  opposed  to  Ilopkinsianism, — which  was  much  debated  in  his  day.  And  he 
held  the  Stoddardean  view  of  Church  ordinances.  Though  he  was  a  nephew  of 
President  Edwards,  he  was  opposed  to  some  points  in  his  Theology,  and  espedallj 
to  his  principle  of  admitting  none  to  the  church  but  those  that  professed  regen- 
eration.    He  held  views  of  the  means  of  grace  different  fVom  those  which  now 
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obtain  among  Calvinists.  He  held,  in  general  aooordanoe  with  those  who  teach 
that  conversion  can  be  secured  by  the  sinner's  use  of  the  meaxu,  and  that  the 
means  of  grace  are  properly  the  sinner's  means  to  an  end,  and  not  simply 
God's  means  used  with  the  sinner.  He  placed  among  the  sinner's  means  of  oon- 
vcrsion  his  attendance  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  urge 
all  persons  whose  lives  were  not  immoral,  to  connect  themselves  with  the  church. 

I  was  informed  by  a  minister  now  deceased,  who  joined  the  Association  before 
the  close  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  ministry,  that,  in  one  meeting  of  the  Association,  the 
question  went  round  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  several  churches.  When 
the  question  came  to  him,  he  said  the  state  of  religion  in  Hadley  was  distress- 
ingly low; — that,  on  the  day  before,  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  walked 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  to  persuade  the  young  married  people  to 
join  the  church,  and  he  could  not  induce  one  of  them  to  do  it.  That  was  his 
proof  of  the  low  state  of  religion.  It  is  among  the  recollections  of  my  childhood, 
that  it  was  at  so  late  a  period  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Lord's  Supper  was, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  a  **  converting  ordinance."  For  my  own  parents  had 
joined  the  church  under  that  regimen,  and  were  hopefully  converted  afterwards. 
The  HalfAvay  Covenant  was  not  in  vogue  under  his  ministry,  though  it  was, 
even  some  years  later,  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  I  remember  a  peculi- 
arity of  form  in  the  covenant  used  in  his  church.  It  had*  a  rare  tenderness  for 
impenitent  consciences,  not  to  make  thein  promise  too  much.  It  said,  as  I 
quote  from  memory, — "  You  promise  to  endeavour,  and  hope  to  be  assisted  by 
Divine  grace,"  to  do  so  and  so.  Among  a  people  so  conservative  as  was  that,  it 
was  not  easy  to  change  such  an  instrument.  On  my  admission  to  the  church  five 
years  after  his  death,  that  covenant  was  in  use,  and  I  know  not  but  that  it 
now  is. 

I  have  said  that  the  Half-way  Covenant  was  not  in  use  under  his  ministry. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  it.     As  unconverted  men  found  admission  to  full 
communion,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  enter  the  church  half-way,  to  secure 
the  baptism  of  children.     An  actual  occurrence  in  a  neighbouring  parish  illustra- 
ted the  inutility  of  such  a  distinction,  held  in  such  churches.     A  man  of  verf 
thoughtless  and  worldly  habit  came  to  the  minister  for  admission  to  the  chnrcL 
The  minister  asked  him  if  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  Half-way  Covenant  now, 
and  to  full  communion  afterwards.     He  replied,  *'  Well,  I  guess  I  won't  have  bnt 
one  fuss  about  it."     Before  the  close  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  ministry,  there  was  amoqg 
the  people  a  great  change  of  principle  touching  this  matter.     About  the  j'ear  1804, 
there  was  a  very  general  revival  of  religion,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
church  were  converted.     But  their  conversion  generally  dispossessed  their  mtiidg 
of  the  idea  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  "converting  ordinance." 

From  what  I  have  said  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Hopkins  was  lax  ia 
doctrine  or  discipline.  He  held  the  main  body  of  Calvinistic  Divinity,  and  h 
was  not  wont  to  hold  back  from  his  people  any  doctrine  which  he  himself  received. 
I  have  seen  some  of  his  sermons  in  which  the  terrors  of  the  law  are  exhibited 
with  all  fidelity.  Few  men,  I  believe,  have  been  more  faithful  to  thdr  oirn 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty. 

One  fact  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  change  the  sentiments  of  his  people 
against  some  of  his  peculiarities,  was  the  frequent  preaching  of  his  sons^n-lav 
in  his  pulpit.  Though  he  was  spocially  averse  to  Ilopkinsianism,  he  had  become 
especially  married  to  it.  Dr.  Emmons  married  his  step-daughter.  Dr.  Austin, 
Dr.  Spring,  Mr.  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Riddel, — all  Hopkinsian  preachers,  married 
daughters  of  his.  It  does  not  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Hopkins  opposing 
Hopkinsianism,  to  have  five  sons-in-law,  and  such  sons-in-law,  to  supply  his  lack 
of  service  in  the  preaching  of  it.  These  were  frequently  visiting  him,  and 
preaching  in  his  pulpit.  And  before  the  impression  produced  by  one  Hopkinsian 
sermon  had  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  another  would  come. 
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Thos  there  was  kept  up  a  constant  agitation  about  it.  Young  as  I  was,  I 
distinctly  recollect  conyersations  and  disputes  about  what  was  called  the 
"  doctrine  of  Election,"  which  was  the  common  phrase  for  the  Hopkinsian  pecu- 
liarities,— and  those  disputes  originating  in  the  sermons  of  those  ministers.  Dr. 
Hopkins  did  not  reject  the  doctrine  of  Election,  and  if  he  preached  it  less  than 
some  others,  he  had  less  occasion  for  doing  it  in  person,  having  done  it  so  much 
by  proxy  that  his  people  did  not  suffer  for  the  want  of  it. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  peculiar  views  were  maintained  in  a  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  younger  Edwards,  which  I  Icam  is  still  extant.  Nor  was  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  cousin  wholly  coiitrovcrsiul.  Tradition  has  it  that,  after  Dr. 
Chauncey's  book  on  Univcrsalism  was  published,  it  was  read  to  some  extent,  by 
the  people  in  Hadley,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  preached  a  series  of  sermons  as  an  antidote. 
These  he  transcribed  for  the  use  of  Edwards  in  the  way  of  hints  and  suggestions, 
while  preparing  his  work  against  Chauncey. 

In  Dr.  Hopkins'  day,  tlie  whole  town  formed  but  one  congregiition.  No  other 
sect  had  gained  a  foothold  in  it.  And  though  there  are  now  three  congregations, 
they  are  all  of  the  same  denomination.  In  his  day,  it  was  a  great  point  of 
interest  to  keep  out  other  sects.  And  no  small  part  of  the  minister's  duty  was  to 
watch  against  interlopers.  He  had  a  rare  sagacity  in  this  matter.  It  is  among 
my  early  recollections  that  there  were  two  or  three  Baptist  families  in  the  place, 
who  were  wont  to  invite  in  Baptist  ministers  to  preach  in  private  houses,  and 
call  in  the  neighbourhood  to  hear.  This  put  in  requisition  the  Doctor's  wisdom, 
which  was  always  equal  to  the  emergency.  I  recollect  the  singular  potency  of 
one  argument  which  the  i)eople  took  from  him.  It  was  that  the  close  communion 
Baptists  denied  ours  to  be  a  church  of  Christ,  and  that  was  regarded  as  so 
preposterous  and  so  offensive  as  not  to  be  thought  of.  This,  for  the  popular 
mind,  then  and  there,  was  all-sufficient.  In  his  sermon,  preached  at  the  close 
of  a  half-century  of  his  ministry,  he  said,  "  Respecting. causing  divisions — in  the 
words  of  an  Apostle,  I  Iwseech  you,  Brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions, 
&c.  Those  commonly  called  Baptists  among  us  have  no  pretence  of  any  sufficient 
ground  for  separation  from  our  churches,  save  such  of  them  as  hold  that  we  are 
not  churches  of  Christ,  because  baptized  in  infancy,  and  that,  therefore  they 
cannot  partake  with  us  at  the  Lord's  table.  Such  of  them  as  allow  us  to  be 
churches  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  our  practice  of  infant  baptism,  and  can  par- 
take with  us,  these  have  no  occasion  for  a  separation  from  our  churches.  For  we 
are  ready  to  l)aptize  them  at  the  age,  and  in  the  mode,  they  think  proper,  and 
when  baptized,  to  receive  them  to  our  communion." 

His  character  was  not  \*ithout  magnanimity.  At  the  time  when  age  had  rend- 
ered him  so  infirm  tliat  it  became  nec<lful  for  his  people  to  settle  a  colleague,  and 
candidates  were  heard  in  reference  to  such  a  settlement,  he  stood  above  all  jealousy 
of  being  eclipsed  by  his  successor.  At  that  time,  the  Rev.  Dan  Huntington, 
recently  dismissed  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  made  it  his  home  in  Hadlcy,  with  his 
father-in-law,  Charles  Phelps,  Esq.  He  was  enjoying  a  splendid  popularity  as  a 
preacher,  and  but  for  a  jealousy  of  family  influence,  the  jjcople  would  have  called 
him  unanimously  to  be  their  pastor.  While  this  matter  was  in  agitation,  Dr. 
Hopkins  expressed  great  interest  to  secure  his  settlement ;  and  even  said  that  he 
would  l»c  willing  to  l)ear  his  shoes  if  he  could  see  him  settled  there.  He  liad  such 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  promoted  by  it,  that 
he  would  make  any  sacrifices  to  secure  it. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  social  qualities  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  wit  and  pleasantry 
were  abundant,  yet  always  tempered  with  prudence.  He  was  an  attractive  com- 
panion for  persons  of  all  ages,  and  all  grades,  and  especially  for  young  men.  He 
would  not  unfrequcntly  invite  to  dinner  parties  young  students  and  others,  and  of 
such  parties  he  was  himself  the  centre  and  life.  His  anecdotes  and  sallies  of  wit 
oh  such  occasions  were  exhaustless.    But  his  conversation,  however  fiusetiooB,  wai 
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carefully  guarded  as  to  its  religious  tendency.  He  thus  acoompliihed  modi  good 
without  the  appearance  of  labour  or  design  to  do  it.  He  was  eron  remarkable  fiir 
his  talent  at  conveying  reproofs,  when  needed,  in  a  way  not  to  give  offenoe  and  to 
secure  the  best  effect. 

He  loved  a  timely  joke,  and  it  mattered  little  whether  the  laugh  was  with  him 
or  at  him.  He  would  preserve  and  repeat  the  jokes  made  at  his  expense  with  at 
much  zest  as  if  they  were  the  product  of  his  own  wit.  He  used  to  tell  such  ai 
this.  On  visiting  an  invalid,  he  said  to  him, — "  It  is  a  long  time  since  yon  have 
been  able  to  attend  meeting — would  you  not  like  to  have  the  neighbours  called  in, 
and  have  me  preach  a  lecture  at  your  house  ?  "  The  invalid  relied, — *'  I  should 
like  it  much;  for  I  have  not  been  able,  for  a  long  time,  to  get  any  sleep,  and  I  know 
from  much  experience  that  your  preaching  will  give  me  essential  aid  in  thii 
respect." 

He  used  to  tell  a  similar  compliment  which  he  received  from  Gov.  Strong.  When 
on  an  exchange  at  Northampton,  he  dined  with  the  Governor,  and  Mrs.  S.  offered 
him  at  dinner  some  pudding  which  he  declined,  sa3ring  that  pudding  before  preach- 
ing made  him  dull.  Gov.  S.  instantly  replied, — *'  Did  you  not  eat  pudding  for 
breakfast,  Sir  ? " 

By  stipulation  with  his  people,  he  was  to  receive  annually  so  many  cords  of  good 
hard  wood.     On  one  occasion,  a  parishioner  brought  a  load,  about  which  he  raised 
a  question  if  there  were  not  some  soft  wood  in  the  load.    To  which  the  other  . 
replied, — ^'  And  do  we  not  sometimes  have  soft  preaching  ? " 

He  would  not  have  received  such  missiles,  if  he  had  not  been  himself  expert  in 
throwing  them.  A  friend  in  the  ministry  had  had  his  house  burnt,  with  the  loss 
of  all  its  contents.  Coming  to  Dr.  Hopkins  for  sympathy,  he  was  describing  his 
loss,  and  wound  up  by  saying  there  was  one  loss  which  he  felt  to  be  irreparable; 
that  was  the  loss  of  all  his  manuscript  sermons.  "  No,  it  is  not  irreparable," 
said  Dr.  H.  '^Howso.^"  asked  the  other.  Dr.  H.  rejoined,  '*  I  will  give  yoa 
one  of  mine." 

A  pleasant  anecdote  has  been  preserved  relating  to  his  first  interview  with  hM 
second  wife,  who  was  of  the  Stoddard  family,  residing  in  Boston.     By  the  deatk 
of  his  first  wife,  he  had  been  lefl  with  the  care  of  fourteen  children — nine  of  whom 
were  his  own,  and  five  those  of  his  wife  by  a  former  husband.     The  lady  m  ques- 
tion having  been  recommended  to  him,  as  an  eminently  suitable  person, — ^be  midi 
a  journey  to  Boston  to  sec  her.     He  called  at  her  residence,  sent  in  his  request  ts 
see  her,  and  declined  entering  the  parlour  until  he  could  learn  whether  she  wooU 
entertain  his  proposition.     On  her  appearance,  he  introduced  himself  by  teUiag 
who  he  was,  the  circumstances  of  his  family  and  the  object  of  his  visit,  snd 
requested  to  know  something  of  her  mind  before  his  going  in,  as  it  might  be  sodi  M 
to  render  it  not  worth  the  while  for  him  to  go  in  at  all.     Her  prompt  but  respectfid 
reply  was,  that  she  had  long  ago  made  up  her  mind  on  three  points — one  was,  not 
to  go  into  the  country, — another,  not  to  marry  a  clergyman, — and  another,  not  to 
marry  a  widower  with  children.     "  Well,  Madam,"  said  he,  "  as  these  conditiooi 
all  belong  to  my  case,  I  think  I  will  go  in."     The  result  was  that  he  obttmedio 
this  lady  one  of  the  best  wives  that  a  country  minister  ever  found,  and  his  foiu^ 
teen  children  a  step-mother,  between  whom  and  their  own  moUier  theyooold 
scarcely  perceive  a  difference  in  the  affectionate  regards. 

He  was  once  severely  visited  in  the  burning  of  his  house.  The  flbimes  kindled 
in  the  night  while  the  family  were  asleep,  and  so  rapid  was  the  work  of  the  fire 
that  it  was  with  great  difiSculty  and  danger  that  he  succeeded  in  saving  all  his 
children.  While,  amid  the  consternation  of  the  scene,  he  bore  away  from  the 
flames  the  last  of  his  rescued  children,  he  turned  and  jiddressed  the  fire,  as  a  living 
agent,  saying, — "Now  bum  and  welcome." 

For  more  than  two  years  before  his  death,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  palsy,  and 
his  intellectual  powers  sympathized  in  the  weakness  of  his  body.    But  then  bis 
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Christkn  graces  became  even  more  prominent.  While  he  was  thus  sinking  into 
his  gnTe  by  gradual  slides,  some  one  told  hhn  that  the  Worcester  edition  of 
Edwards'  works  was  out  of  press.  He  replied  that  he  should  give  it  a  thorough 
perusal, — thus  giving  at  once  proof  of  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  and  of  his  utter 
unconsciousness  of  it.  His  mind  gradually  failed  to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  one 
time,  he  enquired  of  his  son  if  there  was  not  such  a  passage  in  the  Bible  as — 
"  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Thus,  while  his  intellect  was  losing 
its  force,  his  heart  was  clinging  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  One  of  his  deacons  watched 
with  him  the  night  in  which  he  died,  and  he  said  that  he  was  all  the  while  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  prayer. 

The  above  is  all  that  I  can  gather,  that  seems  to  me  at  all  pertinent  to  your 
pfvrpose. 

I  am  youra  affectionately, 

PARSONS  COOK. 


■♦♦- 


SAMUEL  MACCLINTOCK,  D.  D. 

1756—1804. 

FROM  THE  REV.  A.  P.  PEABODY,  D.  D. 

Portsmouth,  November  20, 1848. 
Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  furnish  for  your  forthcoming  work 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  venerable  servant  of  God,  who 
had  indeed  gone  to  bis  reward  before  I  saw  the  light,  but  through  whose 
surviving  contemporaries  I  have  grown  intimately  conversant  with  his  per- 
sonal and  ministerial  reputation  and  history. 

In  the  historical  pictures  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  there  b  the  figure 
of  a  clergyman  in  bands,  and  with  the  usual  insignia  of  his  sacred  office. 
The  person  thus  represented  was  Samuel  Macclintock,  D.  D.,  of  Green- 
land, N.  H.  He  was  bom  in  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1732.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  Sootoh  Irish  whom  manifold  oppression  had  made  twice  exiles, 
and  who  have  given  race  and  name  to  not  a  few  of  the  best  families  in  New 
England.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  was  immediately 
invited  by  President  Burr  to  a  Tutorship  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which  he 
declined,  from  an  unwillingness  to  postpone  his  entrance  on  the  profession 
to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself  from  his  early  boyhood.  In  1756,  he 
was  ordained  at  Greenland,  a  small  and  obscure  country  village,  to  which 
his  chief  attraction  at  first  was  the  unanimous  and  earnest  wish  of  the  people 
that  he  should  become  their  pastor ;  for  he  was  among  the  most  popular 
ministers  of  hb  day,  and  had  frequent  intimations,  both  before  his  settle- 
ment and  through  th^  earlier  half  of  his  ministry,  that  situations  offering 
much  greater  worldly  advantages  were  at  his  disposal. 

In  reading  two  of  his  printed,  and  several  of  those  that  remain  of  his  no  leas 
than  three  thousand  manuscript,  sermons,  I  have  been  surprised,  not  only  by 
their  general  soundness  of  thought  and  parity  of  style,  but  by  their  freedom 
from  the  lumbering  subdivisions,  improvement,  and  application,  then  almost 
universal,  and  their  near  approach  to  the  simple  models  of  our  own  day. 
A  sermon  of  his,  published  at  a  time  when  an  unprecedented  drought,  a 
fatal  epidemic,  and  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  conspired  to  make 
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the  hearts  of  the  people  heavy,  maintains  the  thesis  that  any  direet  inffietien 
of  Providence  is  preferable  to  those  judgments  in  which  Ood  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  his  sword, — with  an  affluence  and  brilliancy  of  argnmcnt  and 
illustration,  and  a  freedom  from  all  theological  technicalities,  which  I  had 
supposed  hardly  compatible  with  the  rigid  pulpit  formalism  of  our  elder 

Divines. 

His   ininistry  lasted  forty-eight  years,  during  which  period  the  last  Sun- 
day of  his  life  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  was  disabled  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  usual  puMic  duties.      His  compensation  was  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  together  with  the  use  of  a  parsonage  and  a  farm  so  small  as 
to  preclude  the  employment  of  much  labour,  other  than  his  own,  and  that 
of  the  numerous  **  servants  bom  in  his  house."     On  this  scanty  stipend  he 
reared  a  family  of  sixteen  children,  maintained  in  full  the  external  proprie- 
ties of  his  station,  in  dress  and  housekeeping,  and  exercised  an  unstinted 
hospitality, — his  house  lying  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Eastern  travel, 
and  his  professional  reputation,  and  his  social  endowments,  furnishing  either 
a  cause  or  a  pretence  for  travellers,  who  could   proffer  the  remotest  claim 
upon  his  notice,  to  make  his  house  their  inn.      To  meet  these  demands 
which,  with  clergymen  of  the  old  school,  stood  on  the  same  footing  with 
debts  of  honour,  his  strict I3'  personal  and  domestic  expenses  were,  of  course, 
brought  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.      The  cow,  not  without  large 
aid  from  the  unfailing  well,  stood  chief  foster  mother  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  household.      The  errant  goose  equipped  them  for  their  first 
experiments  in  penmanship.      As  fast  as  garments  waxed  old,  they  were 
re-juvenated  in  contracted  forms  for  younger  and  less  fastidious  wearers. 
And  of  the  application  of  the  same  rigid  economy  to  the  father's  own  habits, 
his  manuscripts  bear  conclusive  testimony, — the  dosen  sermons  in  my  hands 
hardly  covering  the   paper  which  I  have  sometimes  devoted  to  a  single  6» 
course.     But  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  strenuous  in  effort  and  in 
sacrifice, — the  education  of  his  children.     Through  his  influence  there  was 
sustained  in  his  parish  for  many  years  a  permanent  school,  of  a  grade  corres- 
ponding to  those  elsewhere  found  only  in  our  populous  and  compact  tovm. 
The  teacher  was  conmionly  a  recent  graduate  from  the  liniversity,  of  wortk 
and  promise,  attracted  to  this  obscure  field  of  labour  by  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  of  familiar  intercourse   with  one  so  much  revered  and 
beloved.      Among  the  young  men  who,  in  this  relation,  accounted  tben- 
solves  under  great  obligations  to  him  for  counsel,  example,  and  infloeiMi 
were  Dr.  Belknap  and  Bishop  Parker. 

Dr.  Maeclintock  was  regarded  among  the  churches  in  this  vicinity  as  pre- 
eminent for  practical  wisdom.     Difficult  questions  of  advice,  cases  of  easn- 
istry,  conscientious  scruples,  were  referred  to  him  as  an  umpire ;  and,  frott 
the  confidence  that  seems  to  have  been  reposed  in  him  in  those  regards,  his 
decisions  must  have  generally  justified  themselves  to  the  consoienee  and  the 
exprrionec  of  those  whom  they  most  intimately  eoneemod.      I  should  be 
disposed  to  form  the  same  conclusion  from  the  only  one  of  hb  numeroas 
written  decisions  of  this  kind  which  has  fallen  into  my  hands.      The  cafic 
was  one  of  morbid  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman,  second  in 
reputation  to  none  in  the  country.     He  opened  his  heart  to  JDr.  Maeclintock, 
as  to  the  Christian  brother  better  able  than  any  other  to  stand  to  him  in  his 
Master's  stead,  and  the  answer  certainly  could  not  be  surpassed  in  faithful- 
ness, tenderness,  sound  ethical    reasoning,  and  mature  religious  wisdoai. 
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He  was  also  noted  for  his  promptness  and  pungency  in  rebake.  Gheerfnl 
in  his  habits  of  intercourse,  and  fond  of  wit  and  hnmonr,  when  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  reverence,  he  had  no  tolerance  for  levity  or  profane- 
ness.  One  day  overhearing  an  oath  from  a  man  of  some  distinction,  whom 
he  had  heard  a  little  while  before  declaiming  against  religious  ostentation, 
he  said  to  him, — "  What! — after  what  you  said  the  other  evening,  do  I  hear 
jou  of  all  men  making  a  parade  of  piety,  and  putting  up  your  prayers  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  ?'* 

Dr.  Macclintock,  in  common  with  theclergy  of  New  England  generally,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  repeatedly  served  as  Chap- 
lain to  portions  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops.  He  had  four  sons  actively 
engaged  in  the  war.  Three  of  them  died  before  the  establishment  of  peace ; 
the  other  still  lives  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  in  unabated  vigour  of  ])ody 
and  mind,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  resources  of  Chrbtian  faith 
and  hope  which  embalm  the  heart  in  perpetual  youth. 

Except  repeated  bereavements,  which  were  sustained  with  the  most  edi- 
fying submission,  the  only  ripple  in  the  smooth  current  of  Dr.  Macclin- 
tock^s  life,  was  a  theological  controversy  with  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ogden,  an 
Epbcopal  clergyman  in  Portsmouth,  io  1787.  Bishop  Seabury,  in  his  ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Ogden,  had  broached  certain  notions  in  respect 
to  the  Apostolic  succession,  and  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  the  ritual  and 
administration  of  his  own  Church,  which  were  received  with  no  particular 
&vour  by  the  surrounding  community.  Dr.  Macclintock,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ogden,  entered  a  firm  but  respectful  protest  against  the  sentiments  of  the 
Bishop's  sermon.  Mr.  0.  replied  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  passionate  earnest- 
ness, and  in  doing  so,  gave  so  much  offence  to  his  own  parishioners  as  to 
lea«l  ultimately  to  his  forcible  ejection,  when  he  attempted  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  church  in  opposition  to  their  unanimous  vote. 

At  the  annual  Fast  in  1804,  Dr.  Macclintock  preached  as  usual ;  but,  on 
his  return  to  his  house,  told  his  family  that  he  had  entered  the  pulpit  for  the 
last  time.  A  slight  indisposition  under  which  he  was  then  labouring, 
increased  so  rapidly  as  to  terminate  his  life  in  eight  days.  His  son  and 
executor  found  among  his  father's  papers  written  instructions  which  bade 
him  destroy  all  his  sermons,  except  the  few  which  he  might  wish  to  keep  a« 
a  memorial  of  himself.  He  also  requested  that  "  his  funeral  might  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  that  was  customary  among  his  parishioners,  without 
any  sermon,  or  the  parade  which  has  commonly  been  the  custom  at  the 
funerals  of  those  who  have  sustained  public  characters  in  life,"  and  that 
should  a  headstone  be  placed  over  his  grave,  it  should  be  a  plain  one  with 
the   following   epitaph:  '*To  the   memory  of  Samuel  Macclintock,  D.D., 

who  died ,  in  the  —  year  of  his  age,  and  the  —  year  of  his  ministry. 

His  body  rests  here  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  life  and  immor- 
tality, when  Christ  shall  appear  a  second  time,  to  destroy  the  last  enemy, 
death,  and  to  consummate  the  great  design  of  his  Mediatorial  Kingdom." 

Dr.  Macclintock  was  admitted  to  aa  ad  eundem  Maxtcr's  degree  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1761,  and  reoeived  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Yale  College  in 
1791. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain : — A  Sermon  on  the  justice  of  Ood  in  the  mortality  of  man,  1759. 
A  Sermon  entitled  **  The  artifices  of  deceivers  detected,  and  Christians 
warned  against  them,"  1770.     Herodias,  or  cruelty  and  revenge  the  effccia 
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of  unlawful  pleasure :  a  Sermon,  1772.  A  Sermoa  at  the  Oommenoenmt 
of  the  new  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  1784.  An  Epiatolary  Correa- 
pondence  with  Rev.  John  C.  Ogden,  1791.  A  Sermon  entitled  "The 
Choice,"  occasioned  by  the  drought,  the  fever,  and  the  prospeot  of  war, 
1798.     An  Oration  commemorative  of  Washington,  1800. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  with  great  regard,  yours, 

A.  P.  PEABODT. 


■♦♦- 


JOSEPH  LATHROP,  D.  D  * 

1756—1820. 

Joseph  Lathrop  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from  the 
Rev.  John  Lothropp,  a  minister  of  Barnstable,  in  England,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1634,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Barnstable,  Mass.  One 
of  his  sons  planted  himself  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  some  of  his  descen- 
dants have  resided  ever  since.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  the 
son  of  Solomon  and  Martha  Lathrop.  and  was  bom  at  Norwich,  October 
20,  1731,  0.  S.  His  mcrther  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph 
Perkins,  of  Norwich,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Todd,  of  Rowley,  Mass.  His  father  died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  leaving,  beside  himself,  a  daughter,  who  died  shortly  after- 
wards. Both  his  parents  were  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  were  exem- 
plary professors  of  religion. 

During  his  earlier  years  his  education  was  conducted  chiefly  or  entirely  bj 
his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  that  respoiui- 
ble  office.  When  he  was  in  his  eighth  year,  she  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Loomis,  of  Bolton,  Conn.,  whom  he  afterwards  chose  as  his  guardian,  and 
of  whom  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  high  respect  and  affection.  He  prose- 
cuted his  studies  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,!  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided.  He  became  a 
member  of  Yale  College  in  1750,  being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and 
was  graduated  in  1754.  Throughout  his  College  life  ])c  was  distinguii^ed 
for  his  blameless  and  exemplary  walk,  and  for  the  diligence  and  suooeM 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  every  branch  of  study. 

His  earliest  religious  impressions  of  which  he  has  left  any  record,  wen 
in  connection  with  the  great  excitement  that  prevailed  under  the  labours  of 
Whitefield  and  others,  about  the  year  1740.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
witnessed,  at  that  time,  many  cases  of  great  anxiety  and  terror,  giving 
place  to  high  comforts  and  joys,  and  of  wishing  in  vain  that  be  might  be  a 
subject  of  the  same  experience.  His  mind,  however,. was  serious  and  atten- 
tive, and  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  much  time  ih  secret  prayer,  and  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  other  books  of  decidedly  religious  character. 
The  impressions  which  he  then  received  seem  gradually  to  have  worn  awaj, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that,  for  several  succeeding  years,  the  subject  of 

•  Autobiography. 

t  Thomas  White  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1720:  was  oi^ftinad  tlw  lift  minister  of 
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religion  was  at  all  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  In  the  last  year  of  his  Col- 
lege life,  however,  several  deaths  occurred,  which  deeply  affected  his  mind, 
and  threw  him  into  the  posture  .of  an  earnest  inquirer  in  respect  to  his  salva- 
tion. The  following  is  his  own  record  of  his  exercises  at  this  critical 
period: — 

*'  I  felt  a  conviction  of  my  sinfulnoss,  lamented  it  before  God,  sought  his  meri.y, 
and  seemed  to  myself  as  if  religion  was  my  choice:  but  %vas  much  discouraged  by  an 
apprehension  that  I  was  one  of  the  non-elect.  I  spent  much  time  in  secret  exi.r- 
cises.  As  I  was  walking  and  meditating  one  day  in  solitude  and  anxiety,  I  reasoned 
thus  with  myself: — *A  Saviour  has  come  to  open  a  way  of  salvation  for  sinners.  Sal- 
vation is  offered,  and  the  terms  are  statod.  The  offor  is  to  all,  and  the  terms  are  the 
sanae  to  all.  In  God  there  is  no  insincerity.  To  llim  belong  secret  things;  things  only 
which  are  revealed  belong  to  me.  There  can  be  no  decree  which  frustrates  the  Divine 
promises.  If  I  comply  with  the  t<jrms,  the  benefits  promised  are  mine.  God  has 
chosen  men  to  salvation  through  sanctillcation  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth. 
It  concerns  me  to  make  my  election  sure,  by  adding  to  my  faith,  virtue,  &c.  By  faith 
and  patience  I  may  inherit  the  promises.' " 

This  train  of  reflection  seems  to  have  calmed  his  spirit,  and  inspired  him 
with  hope  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Shortly  idTtcr,  he  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith,  and  joined  tlie  Congregational  church  in  Bolton. 
Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  took  charge  of  a  grammar  school  in 
the  first  parish  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  became  a 
boarder  in  the  family  of  the  Kcv.  Robert  Brcck,  and  a  theological  student 
under  his  direction.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Josiah  Whitney,*  with  whom  he  continued  in  the 
most  fraternal  relations  till  the  close  of  life.  In  January,  1756,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  ministers  then  convened  at  Suffield. 
His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  received  with  uncommon  favour. 

The  pulpit  in  West  Springfield  having,  about  this  time,  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins, — Mr.  Lathrop  was  invited  to 
occupy  it  as  a  candidate  for  settlenicnt.  In  July,  he  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  was 
constituted  its  pastor  by  the  usual  solemnities.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breck.  That  was  the  only  vacancy  in  which 
he  preached  as  a  candidate,  and  he  the  only  candidate  employed  by  the 
parish. 

In  May,  1759,  Mr.  Lathrop  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  youogest  daughter 
of  Capt.  Seth  D wight  of  Hatfield.     She  was  a  person  of  great  discretion, 

*  Josiah  Whitket  was  bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  Augpist  11,  1731,  0.  S.,  and  lived  during 
part  of  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Canaan,  in  the  samo  State,  lie  was  gpraduated  at  Yalo 
College  in  1752,  and  prosecuted  hU  theological  studies,  partly  under  the  Key.  Mr.  Brcck  of 
Springfield,  Mas?.,  whose  daughter  ho  afterwards  married,  and  partly,  as  a  resident  graduate 
at  Yale.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  then  Hampshiro  Association,  in  July  1754;  and 
commenced  preaching  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  to  the  church  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  the 
autumn  of  li55;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  175G,  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  After  labouring 
more  than  fifty-seven  years  as  sole  pastor  of  the  chnrcb,  he  received  a  colleague  in  June,  1813; 
who,  however,  ere  long,  became  a  Unitarian,  and  in  less  than  four  years  from  the  time  of  his 
ordination,  wr8  dismissed.  He  subsequently  had  anofhcr  colleague  settled,  though  he  continued 
oceasionnliy  to  officiate  in  public  ser^'ices,  till  almost  the  close  of  life.  He  died  October  20, 
1824,  agc<l  ninety-three,  lie  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  College 
in  1802.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Ezra  Weld,  Braintree,  1762;  Connectiont 
Election  Sermon,  1788;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  1790;  a  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Noadiah  lluffscU,  1795;  a  Half-Centurv  Sermon,  1806.  I  had  tho 
pleasure  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Whitney,  a  year  or  two  before  his  death.  His  mental 
faculties  had  !>carcely  begun  to  feel  tho  effect  of  age;  ho  was  sociable,  communicative,  and  bad 
evidently  a  keim  relish  for  a  joke,  while  vet  there  was  nothing  in  his  conversation  inoonsistont 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  old  age.  From  what  he  said  to  mc  I  inferred  that  in  his  religious 
%'iews,  he  might  be  called  a  moderate  Calvinist;  and  such,  I  believe,  was  his  reput»tion  during 
his  whole  ministry.  He  was  rather  large,  but  not  tall ;  had  a  piercinji;  eye  and  altogethw  ao 
uncommonly  exi»rcs8ive  countenance,  and  a  remarkably  bland  and  winning  manner. 
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retiring  and  nnobtrasive  in  her  cUsposition,  and  a  model  espeoially  of  Ae 
domestic  virtues.  They  lived  together,  helpers  of  each  others*  happuMH 
and  usefulness,  upwards  of  sixty  years.  They  had  six  children, — all  of  them 
sons.  One  died  in  infancy  ;  the  others  survived  to  manhood,  and  three  of 
thciii  to  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  and  all  were  highly  respected  in  their 
several  spheres  of  life.  One  of  the  sons,  Samuel,  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1791,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  died  in 
1846.  Mrs.  Lathrop  died  on  the  13th  of  May,  1821,  in  consequence  of  the 
fracture  of  a  bone  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  ice. 

In  1772,  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  arose  in  his  parish, 
which  was  attended,  for  a  time,  with  considerable  agitation,  and,  as  he 
thought,  with  some  hazard  to  both  bis  comfort  and  usefulness.  He  preached 
several  sermons  on  the  subject,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  published, 
and  have  since  passed  through  many  editions.  The  controversy  was  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  seems  to  have  been  marked  with  no  great  asperity ; 
for  he  speaks  of  his  Baptist  brethren  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
collision  as  having  been  '*  generally  men  of  candour  and  integrity."  While 
this  controversy  was  going  forward,  overtures  were  made  to  him  in  respect 
to  becoming  the  pastor  of  another  and  much  larger  and  wealthier  church ; 
but  he  declined  even  to  consider  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  his  people, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  were  satisfied  with  his  services,  and  gave  him  a  competent 
support,  and  that  his  removal  might  subject  them  to  serious  and  perhaps 
permanent  evil. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he,  in  commoo 
with  many  of  his  brethren,  was  subjected  to  serious  embarrassment  on 
account  of  the  emission  of  the  paper  currency ,:  and,  in  consequence  of  tkis, 
was  obliged  to  give  more  of  his  time  than  he  could  have  wished  to  agricolta- 
ral  cares  and  labours.     This,  together  with  an  unusual  amount  of  putoial 
visitation,  devolved  upon  him  by  the  prevalence  of  distressing  sickness  for 
three  successive  seasons,  perceptibly  impaired  his  health.     In  the  beginniiig 
of  the  year  1778,  he  had  the  small-pox  by  inoculation ;  and  unfortoniteij 
he  returned  to  his  labours  before  he  had  recovered  strength  sufficieDt  to 
justify  it.     The  effect  of  this  was  to  give  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  whid 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal.     In  August  following,  he  found  it  nccessaiy  to 
desist  from  his  labours  altogether.     He  returned  to  his  pulpit,  however,  ii 
December,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  for  about  four  months,  when  the 
revival  of  his  former  complaint,  in  an  aggravated  form,  obliged  him  again  to 
suspend  hb  labours,  with  at  best  an  uncertain  prospect  of  ever  being  aUe 
to  resume  them.     After  about  eighteen  months,  he  had  gathered  so  moch 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  his  people  for  a  few  minutes ;  and,  not 
long  after  that,  he  was  enabled  to  conduct  one  service  in  a  day. 

During  his  protracted  season  of  feebleness  and  despondency,  (for  his  mind, 
sympathizing  with  the  weakness  of  his  body,  had  become  well  nigh  unstrung,) 
his  congregation  behaved  with  most  exemplary  patience,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  great  harmony  and  quietude.  But  in  October,  1780,  a  circumstaDce 
occurred,  that  produced  no  little  disturbance,  and  some  temporary  alienation. 
An  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Watkins,  who  had  oomo  to  this 
country  a  short  time  before,  found  his  way  into  the  outskirts  of  Mr. 
Lathrop's  parish,  and,  without  consulting  the  pastor  or  even  calling  upon 
him,  commenced  holding  meetings  in  private  houses.  Mr.  L.  being  still  too 
feeble  to  go  through  the  regular  service  of  the  Sabbath, — this  stranger  was 
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inTited,  for  a  single  Sabbath,  to  oceupy  tbe  pulpit ;  and  tbe  result  was  tbat, 
by  tbe  desire  of  tbe  parish,  be  was  employed  as  a  supply  for  a  number  of 
Sabbaths.  During  this  time,  he  showed  every  characteristic  of  a  genuine 
impostof ; — made  professions  of  the  most  extraordinary  sanctity ;  maintained 
that  saints  certainly  know  each  others'  hearts,  and  that  all  whom  they  cannot 
fellowship  are  unregenerate  ;  laboured  to  alienate  the  members  of  the  church 
both  from  each  other  and  from  their  pastor  ;  publicly  and  privately  reviled 
the  standing  ministry,  &c.,  &c.  After  he  had  preacljied  seven  Sabbaths, 
giving  forth  in  each  sermon,  with  some  good  things,  much  of  the  grossest 
error  and  the  most  arrant  nonsense,  the  mass  of  the  congregation  felt  that 
it  was  high  time  to  dispense  with  his  labours ;  and,  accordingly,  he  left  the 
pulpit,  and  set  up  a  private  meeting,  which,  however,  was  thinly  attended, 
and  lasted  but  a  shurt  time.  He  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  that  he  was  glad  to  seek  some  other  field  on  which  he  might 
more  successfully  practise  his  imposture.  The  effect  of  his  impudent  and 
erratic  doings,  however,  were  felt  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  several  of 
the  members  of  the  church  withdrew  from  its  communion  on  the  ground  that 
"  the  church  was  impure,  discipline  lax,  and  the  unregenerate  were  admitted 
and  retained.''  Notwithstanding  the  futility  of  their  reasons,  they  were 
treated  with  great  forbearance,  and  ultimately  all,  or  nearly  all,  became 
sensible  of  their  error,  and  at  least  practically  acknowledged  it  by  a  return 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  After .  Mr.  Lathrop  had  so  far  recovered 
his  health  as  to  resume  his  regular  ministrations,  he  preached  several 
sermons  with  special  reference  to  the  scenes  through  which  they  had  been 
passing,  which  had  a  happy  effect  in  fortifying  his  people,  as  well  against  the 
delusions  of  fanaticism  as  the  arts  of  imposture.  Several  of  those  sermons 
were  afterwards  published,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  two  on  the 
marks  of  false  teachers,  entitled  *' Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing."  These 
have  passed  through  more  than  a  dozen  editions,  and  they  can  never  lose 
their  value,  so  long  as  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  profligate  men  set  up  to  be 
spiritual  guides.  These  sermons  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Erskine,  and  a  very  favourable 
review  of  them  appeared,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  London  Christian 
Observer. 

After  the  dissatisfied  members  had  withdrawn  from  the  communion,  one 
of  them  made  a  friendly  call  upon  the  pastor,  who  took  the  liberty  to  ask 
of  him  the  reason  of  his  withdrawment.  Mr.  Lathrop  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  interview : — 

''  When  he  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  having  withdrawn,  the  neglect  of  discipline 
in  the  church,  I  requested  him  to  substantiate  his  charge  by  pointing  out  an  instance 
of  gross  and  criminal  neglect.  He  named  a  member  wtio,  he  said,  was  habitually  and 
grossly  intemperate.  I  admitted  the  fact,  and  asked  him  what  ought  to  be  done.  He 
said,  the  brethren  ought  to  deal  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  him.  I  inquired| 
*  Have  you  ever  dealt  with  him?'  He  acknowledged  he  had  not.  I  demanded,  '  Do 
you  know  that  nobody  else  has?'  *  Ifo,'  said  he,  '  but  I  never  heard  that  any  pains 
were  taken  with  him.'  I  told  him  that  the  church  bad  done  all  that  they  could,  except 
actual  excommunication,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  prevent  by  a  confl^ssion.  Indi- 
viduals had  treated  with  him.  A  number  of  members  convened  for  the  purpose  had 
admonished  and  reproved  him.  *  Now,  brother,'  said  I,  *  you  have  imputed  to  the 
church  a  sin,  of  which  yon  know  yourself  to  be  guilty,  and  know  not  that  any  other 
member  is  so.  Go,  deal  with  that  brother,  whom  you  have  inexcusably  neglected.  If 
you  reclaim  him,  you  will  do  him  an  eternal  kindness,  and  give  joy  to  the  multitude 
of  your  brethren.'" 

In  1791,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  College  ;  and  in  1811,  with  the  same  degree  from  Harvard  University 
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In  1792,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Atta  itti 

^cience8. 

In  1793,  a  question  of  no  small  moment  was  presented  for  his  decision, 
by  his  being  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College.  *  Though 
there  were  many  things  to  render  the  place  a  desirable  one,  and  though 
many  of  his  friends,  and  some  even  of  his  own  people,  felt  that  justice  to 
himself  required  that  he  should  accept  the  invitation,  yet  he  was  led  to 
decline  it, — partly  from  a  distrust  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  partly  from 
an  apprehension  that  his  parish, — then  beginning  to  be  a^tated  by  the 
delicate  question  of  building  a  new  place  of  worship,  might  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  separation.  Though  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  sta- 
tion, it  was  to  the  credit,  not  less  of  his  modesty,  than  of  his  integrity  and 
disinterestedness,  that  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  own  charge. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1811, — the  day  that  completed  his  eightieth 
year,  he  preached  on  the  occasion  from  the  words  of  Barzillai,—  "  I  am  this 
day  four  score  years  old."  And  on  the  25th  of  August, — the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination,  he  preached  a  Sermon  appropriate  to  that  occasion 
also,  from  Proverbs  ii.  38.  Both  discourses  were  of  an  exceedingly 
impressive  and  touching  character,  and  soon  found  their  way  to  the  public 
through  the  press. 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  there  were  several  seasons  of  unusual 
attention  to  religion,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  in  1815  and  1816. 
During  this  period,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirm- 
ities, he  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work,  and  laboured  in  season 
and  out  of  season  for  its  promotion. 

Dr.  Lathrop  continued  to  fulfil  the  accustomed  duties  of  his  office  until 
the  last  Sabbath  in  March,  1818, — the  day  which  completed  the  sixty- 
second  year  from  the  commencement  of  his  labours  as  a  candidate  in  the 
parish.      At  that  time,  he  gave  notice  to  his  congregation  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  especially  the  great  imperfection  of  his 
sight,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  provide  for  him  an  assistant 
or  colleague.      He  continued,   however,  for  some  time  after  this,  to  write 
sermons,  even  when  he  was  unable  to  read  his  own  manuscript ;  and  these 
were  read  from  the  pulpit  by  another  person,  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  his 
congregation.      He  also  occasionally  preached  an  extemporaneous  sermoD. 
not  only  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  parish 
during  the  week  ;  and,  though  he  had  not  been  much  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  preaching,   he  never  failed  to  edify  his  hearers  by  pertinent  and 
well  arranged  thoughts,  clothed  in  simple  and  perspicuous  language. 

In  what  remains  of  the  history  of   Dr.  Lathrop,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
testify  from  actual  knowledge ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do 
justice  to  my  subject,  without  recognising  the  relations  I  sustained  to  him,  and 
introducing  some  of  my  own  personal  recollections.    In  the  summer  of  1818, 
just  after  I  had  been  licensed  to  preach,  and  while  I  was  yet  a  member  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  I  called  upon  him,  as  I  was  journey- 
ing for  my  health,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  but  a  few  moments,  but 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  that  detained  me  in  his  house  two  or  three 
days.     I  left  him  without  any  expectation   of  ever  meeting  him  again,  but 
with  the  most  delightful  impressions  of  his  character,  and  ooogratulating 
myself  that  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  such  a 
patriarch.     Towards  the  close  of  the  next  winter,  while  my  theological 
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eoune  was  not  yet  oompleied,  I  received  an  invitation  to  supply  bis  pnlpit 
for  a  short  time,  being  given  to  understand  tbat  I  sbould  be  considered  a 
candidate  for  settlement.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  Seminary  till  May ;  and  that  condition  being 
acceded  to,  I  went  to  West  Springfield  at  the  specified  time  and  commenced 
my  labours.  My  venerable  friend  met  me  with  the  most  affectionate  wel- 
come, and  it  was  one  of  the  agreeable  circumstances  attending  the  prospect 
of  my  passing  a  few  weeks  there,  that  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
profitting  by  his  great  wisdom  and  experience.  I  quickly  found  that  he  was 
#•11,  and  more  than  all,  to  me,  that  I  could  have  ventured  to  hope  ;  and 
every  visit  that  I  made  to  him,  (and  one  visit  a  day  at  least  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  make,)  only  heightened  my  admiration  of  his  talents  and  virtues. 
After  I  had  supplied  the  pulpit  for  a  couple  of  months,  I  was  called  to 
settle  as  collbague  pastor ;  and  it  was  not  among  the  least  important  of  the 
circumstances  that  inclined  me  to  accept  the  invitation,  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  know  that  the  doings  of  the  church  and  parish  had  met  Dr. 
Lathrop's  hearty  approval.  In  due  time,  I  signified  my  acceptance  of  the 
call,  and  the  day  fixed  upon  for  my  ordination  was  the  25th  of  August, — 
the  sixty-third  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  my  predecessor. 

When  the  ordaining  council  assembled.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  present  and  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  passed,  but  resolutely  declined. to  take  any 
part  in  the  public  services,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  occasionally  subject 
to  something  like  vertigo,  which  interfered  temporarily  with  his  ability  to 
utter  himself  in  a  continuous  course  of  thought ;  and,  accordingly,  another 
person  was  appointed  to  perform  the  part  which  the  council  would  gladly 
have  assigned  to  him.  The  next  morning,  however,  as  I  was  riding  with  him  to 
the  church,  perceiving  that  he  was  rather  unusually  bright,  and  knowing  how 
desirable  it  was  to  the  council,  as  well  as  to  the  people,  that  he  should  take 
part  in  the  service,  I  ventured  to  express  to  him  a  wish  that  he  would  still 
consent  to  offer  a  prayer ;  and,  without  much  hesitation,  he  consented  ; — 
the  arrangement  being  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
council,  after  they  had  reached  the  church.  The  prayer  which  he  offered 
was  as  pertinent  as  it  could  have  been  in  his  best  days :  it  was  a  sort  of 
formal  giving  back  of  his  charge  to  the  Chief  Shepherd,  and  an  earnest 
invocation  of  all  blessings  for  them,  not  only  in  that,  but  in  all  coming  gene- 
rations ;  and,  while  the  tremulous  voice,  and  the  feeble  yet  noble  frame, 
seemed  to  say  that  the  grave  was  ready  for  him,  there  was  a  heavenly  ani- 
mation beaming  in  his  aspect  like  what  we  may  suppose  appeared  in  the 
face  of  the  venerable  prophet,  when  he  saw  the  chariot  making  ready  for  his 
journey  into  the  third  Heavens. 

On  the  following  week,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  (a  comatose  affec- 
tion,) to  which  he  had  before  been  occasionally  subject,  but  which  appeared 
now  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  threatened  almost  immediate  death.  Con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  including  also  his  physicians, — after 
two  or  three  days,  he  emerged  from  the  profound  lethargy  into  which  he  had 
sunk,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  his  usual  health.  He  regarded  this, 
however,  and  justly,  as  an  admonition  that  his  course  was  nearly  finished. 
From  this  time,  the  recurrence  of  his  disease  became  more  frequent,  and  it 
was  painfully  manifest  to  his  friends  that  its  influence  had  begun  to  invade 
his  hitherto  almost  unimpaired  intellectual  energies.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time,  he  seemed  to  have  the  usual  command  of  his  faculties ; 
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but  now  and  Uie&«  in  the  midst  of  a  train  of  edifying  and  strikinf  teauitkf 
hia  recollection  would  utterly  jEail,  so  that  he  would  bo  obliged  to  inquie 
even  upon  what  subject  ho  was  conversing. 

On  the  Sabbath  next  succeeding  the  25th  of  August,  (the  sixty-fourth 
anniversary  of  his  ordiuation,)  he  attended  public  worship,  and  listened  to 
a  sermou  on  the  responsibility  pertaining  to  the  mini^itry.  I  never  saw  him 
in  a  state  of  apparently  deeper  solemnity  than  he  was,  as  I  rode  home  with 
him  from  church.  He  made  to  mo  substantially  the  following  remarks — 
**  I  have  been  a  steward*  for  a  long  time,  and  shall  have  a  laige  account  to 
render.  I  often  think  of  it.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  ministry,  I  fin^.ji 
great  cause  for  humility.  I  have  been  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  my 
only  hope  is  in  the  glorious  Redeemer.  If  I  do  not  come  short  at  last, 
it  will  be,  not  on  account  of  any  worthiness  in  me,  but  on  account  of  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Christ.  I  think  I  can  say  with  another,  that,  if  I  ever 
arrive  at  that  blessed  world,  I  shall  have  had  so  much  forgiven  me,  that  I 
will  sing  the  praises  of  redeeming  love  in  as  loud  strains  as  any  saint  or 
angel  there.'* 

The  last  day  of  October  following  completed  his  eighty-ninth  year  ;  and 
he  spent  a  large  part  of  it  in  reviewing  his  life, — calling  to  mind  his  own 
delinquencies  and  the  numberless  testimonies  of  Divine  mercy  towards  him. 
I  visited  hiui  (as  I  was  accustomed  to  do  daily)  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  when  he  adverted  to  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God,  which  the  review 
of  his  life  had  brought  before  him,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
exclaimed  that  he  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  ''I  have  endeavoured,"  he 
added,  ^*io  exercise  some  degree  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  the  past 
year  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  asked  God  to  add  to  my  life  another  year,  and  I 
have  not  determined  that  it  is  my  duty  to  make  such  a  request." 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  it  became  apparent  both  to  himself  and 
to  others,  that  his  earthly  tabernacle  was  just  ready  to  fall ;  and  he  spoke 
of  the  event  always,  with  solemnity  indeed,  yet  without  the  semblance  of 
agitation.     While  he  did  not  profess  an  absolute  assurance  of  his  own  sal- 
vation, he  often  remarked  that  his  confidence  in  his  Redeemer  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.     A  few  days  before  his  death,  I  remarked  to 
him  that  it  could  not  but  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  had  been 
privileged  to  render  such  important  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ.     "Oh 
no,"  said  he,   *'  I  find  little  consolation  from  any  thing  which  /  have  done. 
I  believe  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  diligent  in  my  profession,  but  every  step 
of  my  course  has  been  marked  by  imperfections.     I  have  consolation,  I  trust,        ' 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  but  it  is  all  derived  from  the  hope  which  I  have 
built  on  the  atonement  of  my  Redeemer."     With  the  graces  of  the  Chris- 
tian he  united  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  a  friend,  even  to  the  last.     On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  a 
minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  called  to  see  him,  expressed  to  him 
the  hope  that  he  found  all  needed  consolation  in  the  prospect  of  death ;  to 
which  he  replied  with  great  emphasis,  "  Yes,  I  do."    Shortly  after  this, 
he  sunk  into  a  lethargic  state,  and  showed  no  signs  of  reason  except  by 
fixing  himself  in  the  posture  of  devotion,  during  a  prayer  that   was  offered 
at  his  bedside.     He  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  31st  of  December,  1820, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years  and  two  months.     His  funeral  was  attended 

*  The  text  of  the  discourse  he  had  heard  was— <<  Qivo  an  aoooant  of  thj  stewazdahip^'^ 
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by  a  nmneroiiB  conoourse  on  the  suooeeding  Tuesday,  and  a  sennon  preached 
on  the  occasion  from  II.  Kings  ii.  12. 

Dr.  Lathrop  in  person  was  above  the  ordinary  height,  rather  stoutly  built, 
and  in  his  latter  years  slightly  inclined  to  corpulency.  The  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  at  once  serene  and  intelligent ;  and  his  whole  air  and 
manner  bespoke  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  dignity.  His  man- 
ners, though  perfectly  simple,  were  uncommonly  graceful  and  winning.  No 
^  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  class  of  society, 
and  to  every  order  of  intelligence.  His  great  kindness  and  courtesy  made 
Hjfte  obscurest  person  feel  at  ease  in  his  company ;  while  his  extraordinary 
^  cugnity  and  intelligence  made  the  most  cultivated,  who  were  brought  in  con- 
tact with  him,  feel  that  it  was  at  least  as  great  a  privilege  to  listen  as  to 
speak.  He  hod  the  comparatively  rare  faculty  of  exercising  condescension 
towards  his  inferiors,  without  making  them  feci  it,  and  without  seeming  to 
be  conscious  of  it  himself ;  but  he  never  did  this  at  the  expense  of  dero- 
gating a  particle  from  his  dignity.  He  was  always  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
social  circle,  and,  let  the  company  be  what  it  might,  he  was  sure  to  be 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  He,  however,  never  betrayed  the  least  dis- 
position to  monopolize  the  conversation — on  the  other  hand,  he  seemed  more 
disposed  to  follow  than  to  lead,  unless  circumstances  rendered  a  different 
course  specially  obligatory ;  and  he  contrived,  even  when  conversing  with 
persons  of  the  feeblest  attainments  and  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  '^  to 
draw  them  out,"  and  make  them  feel  that  what  they  said  was  not  unworthy 
of  his  attention. 

Dr.  Lathrop  had  a  mind  quick  and  clear,  acute  and  comprehensive. 
From  the  fact  that  he  was  not  given  to  any  thing  like  metaphysical  discus- 
sion in  the  pulpit,  (being  conscientiously  opposed  to  it,)  some  may  have 
imagined  that  neither  his  taste  mclined  him,  nor  his  talents  enabled  him,  to 
engage  in  profound  philosophical  investigations.  But  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case;  for  there  are  several  dissertations  of  his,  still  existing  in 
manuscript, — chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Hopkinsian  controversy,  which 
show  that  he  was  really  an  astute  metaphysician,  and  that  it  was  worth 
while  for  an  antagonist  to  count  the  cost  before  making  up  his  mind  to  meet 
.  him.  If  his  fancy  was  not  very  luxuriant,  it  was  exceedingly  chaste  and 
delicate ;  and  not  unfrcquently  would  suggest  images  as  simple  as  child- 
hood, and  yet  so  strikingly  beautiful  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  would 
involuntarily  pause  and  linger  upon  them.  But  probably  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  of  his  mind  was  his  almost  intuitive  discernment  of  the  sptings 
of  human  action,  and  his  ability  to  grapple  successfully  with  all  the  forms  of 
sophistry.  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  by  one  of  the  distinguished 
statesmen  of  our  country  who  knew  him  well,  that  no  man  whom  he  had 
ever  known,  could  do  such  tremendous  execution  by  a  single  breath,  as  he. 
There  are  many  fine  illustrations  of  this,  some  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention. 

A  certain  man  who  belonged  rather  to  the  blustering  school  of  religionists, 
called  upon  him,  and,  with  great  abruptness  and  a  most  comfortable  air  of 
self  complacency,  put  to  him  this  impertinent  question, — '^  Dr.  Lathrop,  do 
you  think  you  have  got  any  religion?"  **iVowc  to  speak  of,^^  was  the 
answer.  Some  one  told  this  anecdote  to  John  Randolph,  and  he  used  it 
with  wonderful  effect  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
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On  another  occasion,  an  individual  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  and 
who  withal  had  not  the  best  reputation  in  his  neighbourhood  for  moral  hon- 
esty, called  upon  him,  and  said, — **Dr.  Lathrop,  I  have  not  committed  a 
sin  for  the  last  eighteen  months/'  ** Indeed,"  said  the  Dr.,  "I  sospeet 
your  neighbours  have  not  discovered  it." 

Of  several  interesting  conversations  which  he  held  with  different  persons 
he  has  left  a  record :  the  following  may  be  selected  as  a  specimen : — 

'^  My  steady  aim  in  preaching  has  been  to  promote  real  religion  in  temper  and  pne-  * 
tijce,  and  to  Htate  and  api)ly  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  manner  best  suited ||.' 
this  end.    Keeping  this  end  in  view,  I  have  avoided  unprofitable  coDtroTcrsy.    I  h^^^ 
never  started  objections  against  a  plain  doctrine  to  show  my  agility  in  running  tUll 
down.    I  have  been  careful  not  to  awaken  disputes  which  were  quietly  asleep,  norlD' 
waste  my  own  and  my  hearers'  time,  by  reproving  imaginary  Hiults  or  indifferent  cus- 
toms.   Among  these  I  have  reckoned  the  fathiont  of  drtts.    I  was  once,  and  ones 
only,  requested  to  preach  against  prevailing  fashions.    A  remote  inhabitant  of  the 
parish,  api)arently  in  a  serious  frame,  called  upon  me  one  day,  and  pressed  the  neces- 
sity of  bearing  my  testimony  against  this  dangerous  evil.    I  observed  to  him  that,  as 
my  people  were  generally  farmers  in  middling  circumstances,  I  did  not  think  they 
took  a  lead  in  fashions:  if  they  followed  them,  it  was  at  a  humble  distance,  and  rather 
to  avoid  singularity  than  encourage  extravagance: — that,  as  long  aa  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  clothes,  they  must  have  some  rashionor  other,  and  a  fashion  that 
answered  the  ends  of  dress,  and  exceeded  not  the  ability  of  the  wearer,  I  considered 
as  innocent  and  not  deserving  of  reproof.    To  this  he  agreed;  but  said  that  wbtt 
grieved  him  was  to  see  people  tet  their  hearts  so  much  on  fashions.    I  conceded  that, 
as  modes  of  dress  are  trities  compared  with  our  eternal  concerns,  to  set  our  hearti 
upon  them  must  be  a  great  sin.    Btit  I  advised  him  to  consider  that  to  sot  our  hearti 
against  such  trifles  was  the  same  sin  as  to  set  our  hearts  upon  them;  and,  as  his  fash- 
ion differed  from  those  of  his  neighbours,— just  in  proportion  as  he  set  his  bctrt 
against  theirs,  he  set  his  heart  upon  his  own.    He  was,  therefore,  doubly  guilty  of  the 
very  sin  which  he  imputed  to  others.    And  I  desired  him  to  correct  his  own  fault, 
whfch  he  could  not  but  know,  and  to  ho\}Q  that  bis  neighbours  were  less  faulty  than 
himself,  and  less  faulty  than  he  had  uncharitably  supposed  them  to  be.'' 

It  is  fair  to  assign  to  Dr.  Lathrop  as  a  preacher  a  place  among  the  most 
distinguished  Divines  of  New  England.     In  his  views  of  religious  troth 
perhaps  he  may  be  said  to  have  held  a  middle  ground  between  Arminianism 
and  high  Calvinism,  ranking  just  about  with  the  school  of  Doddridge;  tnJ 
there  was  nothing  against  which  he  guarded  more  in  his  theological  inquiries 
than  the  tendency  to  extremes.     Though  he  could  not  be  called,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  either  eminently  brilliant  or  cminentij 
powerful  in  the  pulpit,  yet-  there   was  such  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of 
both  style  and  arrangement,  such  appropriateness  and  often  originality  of 
thought,  such  practical  and  common  sense  views  of  Scripture  truth,  ind 
withal  such  deep  solemnity  and  impressiveness  of    manner,  that   he  wu 
almost  always  listened  to  with  intenst  interest.     Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  its  singular  adapteduess  to  the  state 
of  the  times, — its  turning  to  good  account  providential  occurrences  whicb 
most  preachers  suffer  to  pass  without  any  public  notice.     He  preached,  at 
different  periods,  upon  droughts,  and  floods,  and  bridges,  and  eclipses,  and 
witches,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  things,  always,  however,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  fact  or  event  which  occupied  the  public  mind  ;  insomuch  that 
one   of    his    brethren,    who  had  a  spice  of    waggery  in  his    compositios, 
remarked  to  him  that  he  could  think  of  but  one  thing  about  which  lis  had 
not  preached,  and  that  was  a  Connecticut  river  fog.     It  cannot,  however, 
be  doubted  that  this  habit  of  constantly  interpreting  to  his  people  the  events 
of  Providence,  gave  not  only  great  variety,  but  a  greatly  increased  interest 
to  his  ministrations. 
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His  great  wisdom,  united  with  his  loTe  of  trath  and  of  peace,  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  counsellor  ;  and  to  this  office  he  was  more 
frequently  solicited  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  So  highly  was 
his  judgment  estimated,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  that  he  was 
often  sent  for  from  a  distance  to  act  as  a  counsellor  or  an  umpire  in  cases 
of  controversy ;  and  more  than  one  unhappy  dispute  was  terminated  by  his 
timely  advice  or  prudent  mediation. 

%.  As  an  author  of  sermons,  he  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and 
most  respectable  which  our  country  can  boast.  Six  volumes  were  pub- 
^Ushed  during  his  life,  though  the  last  is  made  up  of  occasional  sermons, 
^^TQlMrly  all  of  which  had  been  printed  before,  in  pamphlet  form.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  a  seventh  volume  was  added,  consisting  of  sermons  which 
he  had  some  years  before  carefully  revised,  together  with  a  brief  autobio- 
graphy, which  he  had  prepared  for  hb  family.  The  first  volume  in  the 
series  was  published  originally  in  1793  ;  and  the  rest  followed  successively, 
with  the  interval  of  a  few  years.  Several  of  the  volumes  have  passed  into 
a  second  edition ;  but  they  are  all  now  out  of  print.  He  contributed  at 
one  period  a  variety  of  articles  to  a  newspaper  in  Springfield,  which  in 
1786  were  republished  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  '*  A  miscellaneous  Col- 
lection of  original  pieces :  political,  moral,  and  entertaining." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Occasional  Sermons,  &c.,  not  included  in  the 
sixth  volume  : — A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  the  Associated  pastors  in  the  county 
of  New  Haven  concerning  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  Hubbard,*  in 
Meriden,  1770.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  1784. 
A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1786.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  dismission 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard,t  1794.  A  Sermon  on  American  Indepen- 
dence. 1794.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the 
interment  of  the  Rev.  Ebenczer  Gay,  D.  D.t  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the 
interment  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gay,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Heman  Ball,^  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of  Westfield  Academy, 
1800.  A  Century  Sermon,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen 
Bemis,ll  1801.     A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Atwater,? 

*  John  Hubbard,  a  son  of  Col.  John  Habbard  of  New  I^aren,  was  born  in  January,  1727: 
waa  fproduated  at  Yalo  College  in  1744;  was  licensed  to  preach  May  27, 1746;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Mcridcn,  Conn.,  June  22,  1709;  and  died  there,  Nov.  18,  1786,  in  hia 
•ixUeth  year.  lli«  ordination  called  out  several  pamphlets.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  him  in 
the  Connecticut  Journal,  it  is  said — **  Very  useful  was  ho  to  his  people  during  his  ministry,  and 
never  was  a  pastor  more  sincerely  beloved  by  his  flock." 

t  Joseph  Willard,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  WlUard,  was  bom  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  in  1701 ;  waa 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1784;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chureh  in  North  Wilbraham> 
Mafis.,  May  23,  1787;  was  dismissed  Feb.  11,  17V4;  was  installed  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Sept. 
18,  1794;  was  dismissed  Oct.  16,  1822;  and  died  July  22,  1827,  aged  aixty-six. 

X  Kbeneker  Gat  was  bom  at  Dedham,  Mav  4,  1718;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1737;  was  ordained  nastor  of  the  First  church  in  SuflBeld,  Conn.,  January  13, 1742;  and  died 
in  March,  1790,  in  nia  seventy -eighth  year.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  firom  hia  Alma 
Mat«r  in  1792.  Hia  aon  JBbeneztr,  waa  bom  at  SufBeld;  joined  ilarvwd  College,  but  trani- 
fcrrod  his  relation  to  Yale,  where  be  graduated  in  K87,  and  was  Tut«r  Mn  1790  to  1793;  was 
settled  as  a  colleague  with  his  fkther ;  retired  from  the  ^ive  duties  of  the  ministry  a  few  yean 
before  his  death ;  and  died  in  Febraajy,  1837,  aged  aeventy-one. 

$  IIbman  Ball  was  bom  at  West  Springfield,  Maaa.,  in  1764;  waa  graduated  at  Dartmontii 
College  in  1791 ;  studied  Theolosy  under  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield ;  was  ordained  paatot 
of  th«  church  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Feb.  1,  1797;  and  died  December  17,  1821,  aged  fiftv-aeven. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Union  College  in  1810.  He  publiahed  a 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Waahington,  1800. 

II  Stephrx  Bemis  was  bom  at  Westminster,  Mass.,  in  1774;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1798;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  In  Har\'ard,  June  3,  1801;  resigned  hia 
charge  June  3,  1813;  and  died  November  11,  1828,  aged  fifty-four. 

UNoAH  Atwater  waa  a  native  of  New  Haven;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1774, 
where  he  waa  a  Tutor  from  1778  to  1781 ;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Weatneld, 
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1802.  A  Sermon  before  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  1802.  Two 
Sermons  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  1803.  A  Fast  Sermon  on  the 
constanoj  and  uniformity  of  the  Divine  government,  1808.  A  8«nno& 
at  the  ordination  of  Sylvester  Burt,*  1806.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Elisha  Andrew8,t  1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Thaddeus  Osgood,!  1808.  An  Address  of  the  Associated  ministers  of  the 
Southern  District  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Jesse  Fisher,^  1811.  A  Sermon  at  the  institution  of  a 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Seooid 
church  in  Boston,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Bible  and  Foreign  Miasion- 
ary  Society  of  the  county  of  Hampden,  1814.  Two  Sermons  on  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  1816. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ALFRED  ELY,  D.  D. 

MoHsoH,  August  1, 1848. 

My  Dear  Brother :  Dr.  Lathrop  was  the  pastor  of  my  childhood  and  eariy 
youth,  and  my  instructor  in  Theology  for  about  three  months.  But  during 
most  of  my  early  years,  that  is,  from  twelve  years  old  to  twenty-seven,  I  wu 
away  from  under  his  ministry.  My  intercourse  with  him,  subsequently  to  thil 
period,  was  only  occasional.  The  remembrance  of  him,  however,  awakens  in  me 
the  most  grateful  emotions;  for,  if  I  have  been  in  any  degree  useful  in  the  minis- 
try, I  owe  much  to  the  excellent  advice  and  instruction  which  I  received  from 
him. 

He  was  indeed  a  friend  and  a  father  to  mc,  and  always  evinced  the  most  affeo- 
tionate  concern  for  my  wel£iro,  and  the  deepest  interest  in  my  success  in  the  pro- 
fession which  I  had  chosen.     In  all  cases  of  difficulty,  I  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  him  for  counsel,  and  there  was  such  profound  wisdom  in  his  advice, 
that  I  was  always  disposed  to  regard  it  as  falling  short  only  of  the  teachings  of 
Inspiration.     His  manners  were  a  most  agreeable  compound  of  dignity  and  affa- 
bility; fitted  at  once  to  repress  all  undue  familiarity  and  to  secure  atA.'Ction  and 
confidence.     In  this  respect,  he  certainly  was  not  surpassed  by  any  man  whom  I 
have  ever  known.      It  seemed  as  if  religion  in  its  softening,  elevating,  purifjing 
influence,  pervaded  his  whole  character,  and  controlled  all  his  actions.     His  con- 
versation was  eminently  entertaining  and  instructive;  never  foolish  or  trifling, 
but  abounding  with  just  views  of  men  and  things,  and  often  enlivened  with  perti- 
nent anecdotes,  which  never  failed  to  illustrate  the  subject  on  which  he  was  con- 
versing.    There  are  few  men  whom  I  have  ever  known,  who  would  say  so  many 
things,  even  in  a  brief  and  casual  conversation,  that  one  would  wish  to  lay  avay 
among  the  things  to  be  remembered. 

Dr.  Lathrop  watched  closely  all  the  movements  of  society, — all  the  signs  of  the 
times;  and  ho  contemplated  them  with  the  eye  of  a  sound,  practkal.  Christian 
philosopher.     Scarcely  a  subject  of  public  interest  could  present  itself,  hut  that 

Nov.  21, 1781 ;  and  died  Jan.  26,  1802,  aged  fifty  yean.    The  last  lermon  he  prcMhed  mi  on 
the  twentieth  annivenary  of  his  ordination,  and  waf  pobliflhed. 

*  Stlvkster  Bitbt  was  born  at  Sonthampton,  Mass. ;  was  jnadoated  at  Williams  CoUece  in 
1804;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  churoh  in  Western,  (now  Warren,)  Mass.,  March  12, 1S06; 
was  dismissed  in  1811 ;  was  installed  at  South  Now  Marlborough  in  April  1813;  was  dismustd 
Deo.  3.  1822;  was  installed  at  Great  Barrington,  Feb.  12,  1823;  and  died  Jan.  10,  1836,  a«ed 
fifty-four. 

t  Elisha  Dbmiito  Andrews  was  bom  at  Southington,  Conn.,  in  1783;  was  gradoiledat 
Yale  Collejfo  in  1803;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Putney,  Vt.,  June  25,  1807;  i«i 
dismissed  May  27, 1829;  and  died  in  Michigan  in  1852. 

t  Thaddeus  Osgood  was  a  native  of  Methuen,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
m  1803;  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary,  chiefly  in  Canada;  and  died  in  1852. 

V  Jesse  Fisher  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1803;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
churoh  in  Windham,  (Scotland  parish,)  Conn.,  March  22,  1811;  and  died  September  29,  1836, 
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hit  thoughts  in  relation  to  it  socmed  as  well  matured,  as  if  it  had  belonged  appro- 
priatelj  and  peculiarly  to  his  own  profession.  You  always  felt,  in  conversing 
with  him,  that  he  was  leading  you  in  a  safe  and  open  track;  and  you  felt  the 
Ibllest  confidence  in  his  conclusions,  because  each  step  of  the  process  by  which  he 
conducted  you  to  them,  was  thrown  into  full  daylight.  He  had  a  mind  that  was 
fully  capable  of  metaphysical  research,  and  yet  it  evidently  rejoiced  most  amidst 
oommon  sense  realities. 

As  a  minister  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  people,  and, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  exhibited  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an 
ambassador  of  God.  His  preaching  was  both  evangelical  and  practical;  and 
tlMMigh  he  rarely  discussed  the  higher  doctrines  of  Calvinism  in  his  sermons,  yet 
his  volume  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  clearly  shows  that,  in  his  religious 
Tiews,  he  agreed  substantially  with  the  orthodox  clergy  of  New  England.  As  an 
additional  evidence  of  this  ikct,  I  may  mention  that  I  well  remember  it  was  his 
practice,  in  my  boyhood,  to  assemble,  at  stated  seasons,  the  children  of  the  parish, 
and  hear  them  recite  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism.  In  this  exercise 
be  was  most  forbearing  and  indulgent,  while  yet  he  insisted  that  the  whole  should 
be  carefully  committed  to  memory.  He  often  accompanied  the  recitation  with 
explanatory  remarks. 

Dr.  Lathrop  was  an  eminently  happy  man.  His  consistent  piety,  his  equable 
temper,  his  exemplary  diligence,  and  especially  liis  love  of  his  sacred  vocation. 
Tendered  him  happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  family,  happy  in  his  connection  and 
intercourse  with  his  people,  happy  in  his  relations  to  his  brethren  and  the  churches 
around  him.  In  all  my  reminiscences  of  him,  from  my  childhood  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  there  is  nothing  that  detracts  in  the  least  from  the  dignity  and  consistency 
of  his  character  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  The  results  of  his  faithful  and  well  sus- 
tained ministry  arc  now  to  be  seen  in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  order,  harmony,  and 
efficiency,  that  still  prevails  in  the  church  and  society  that  enjoyed  his  labours. 
The  old  foundations  which  he  was  so  instrumental  in  establishing,  are  firm  as  ever; 
and  the  building,  under  other  hands,  is  rising  up  to  Heaven. 

With  high  esteem  and  Christian  affection, 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  yours, 

A.  ELY. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D. 

Speinofixld,  Mass.,  December  27, 1853. 

My  Dear  Brother:  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lathrop,  when  I  began  my 
labours  in  this  place,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1808;  and,  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  was  in  liabits  of  very  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, and  no  less  with  his  kind  and  gentle  demeanour.  I  always  experienced  from 
him  the  utmost  kindness,  and  can  never  think  of  him  but  with  the  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  respect. 

While  Dr.  Lathrop  was  a  model  of  ministerial  dignity,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  I  ever  knew.  He  had  treasured  up  a  large  fund  of  anec- 
dotes that  were  always  at  command,  and  he  always  knew  how  to  select  the  right 
one.  His  wit  was  sometimes  sharp  and  caustic,  but  it  was  usually  connected  with 
so  much  pleasantry  that  there  was  little  danger  of  its  giving  ofif^ce.  Perhaps  I 
cannot  serve  your  purpose  better  than  by  detailing  a  few  anecdotes  that  occur  to 
me,  which  may  serve  to  exemplify  some  of  the  Doctor's  most  prominent  traits, 
and  especially  his  almost  unparalleled  shrewdness. 

As  &r  back  as  when  I  was  ordained,  it  was  customary  with  churches,  previous 
to  the  ordination  of  a  minister  among  them,  to  set  apart  a  day  for  Public  Fasting 
and  Prayer.  Dr.  Lathrop  was  asked  by  some  person  whether  the  church  in 
Springfield  would  observe  a  Fast,  in  conformity  to  the  established  usage,  and  he 
replied — *'  I  rather  think  the  good  people  there  prefer  feasting  to  fctsting.* 
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The  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  was  swept  away  by  the  ice;  and  the  proprieton, 
feeling  that  the  erection  of  a  new  one  would  draw  too  heayily  upon  them,  obtained 
liberty  from  the  Legislature  to  raise  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
object,  by  a  lottery.  Many  persons  patronized  it  from  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
enterprise.  In  conversation  with  our  venerable  friend,  I  happened  to  say  to  him 
that  I  disliked  lotteries,  though  I  wished  to  give  something  to  the  object  for  whidi 
this  was  granted;  and,  to  secure  the  good  and  avoid  in  some  measure  the  evil,  I 
had  taken  care  not  to  buy  tickets  of  my  own  people.  "  So  then,"  said  the  Doctor 
very  pleasantly,  '*  you  are  not  willing  to  corrupt  your  people  by  your  example^ 
but  do  not  hesitate  to  corrupt  mine."  II is  remark  rsMe  the  inconsistency  of  mf 
course  appear  very  palpable  to  me*;  though  public  opinion  was  much  more  tolerant 
of  lotteries  then  than  it  is  now;  and  the  good  Doctor  himself,  influenced  by  the 
same  motive  that  influenced  me,  had  actually  purchased  tickets. 

Upon  hardly  any  thing  was  he  more  severe  than  high  pretensions  to  piety  which 
were  contradicted  by  an  immoral  life.      A  person,  whose  life  gave  the  lie  to  his 
claim  to  Christian  character,  applied  to  him  for  admission  to  the  communion  of 
the  church.      Dr.  Lathrop  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any  recent  change  in  his 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion.      He  replied  that  there  had  not; — that  he  had 
long  considered  it  an  important  duty  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  but  und 
lately  had  not  felt  himself  worthy — now,  however,  he  had  determined  to  neglect  it 
no  longer,  and  wished  to  be  propounded  for  admission  to  the  church  the  next  Sab- 
bath.    '*  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  1  foresee  one  difficulty  in  the  case— our  church 
are  not  accustomed  to  send  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  houses  of  the  members,  unless 
they  are  sick;  and  you  never  go  to  the  house  of  God."     "  Well,"  said  the  mm, 
'*  I  know  that  I  have  not  attended  so  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done."      *'  You  do 
not  attend  at  all,"  replied  the  Doctor — ^'  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  in  the 
meeting  house  for  six  years;  and  my  advice  to  you  is  that  you  should  begin  at  the 
right  end,  and  attend  meeting  before  you  join  the  church.     And  there  is  another 
obstacle  in  the  way,"  said  he,  "  which  must  be  removed  before  the  church  can 
consent  to  receive  you — people  say  that  you  are  a  hard  drinker,  and  that  yoa 
sometimes  get  intoxicated."     Well,  he  said,  he  supposed  he  had  Ix^n  occasional]/ 
overtaken,  and  had  given  occasion  for  people  to  talk  about  him,  but  he  intended  to 
reform.    "And  when  are  you  going  to  begin,"  said  the  Doctor.     **  Why,"  said  the 
man,  "  I  do  not  see  that  I  can,  till  after  Thanksgiving."     It  is  hardly  necessar/ 
to  say  that  the  matter  of  his  admission  to  the  church  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

On  one  occasion,  a  man  of  rather  a  morose  disposition,  who  did  not  belong  in 
his  parish,  came  to  pay  him  some  money  which  he  had  borrowed  of  him.  He 
said — "  You  ought  not  to  charge  me  interest."  "  Why  not  ?" — said  the  Doctor— 
**  Is  not  my  money  as  good  as  another  man's.^"  "  But,"  said  the  borrower, 
"  the  Bible  forbids  taking  usury."  The  Doctor  replied — **  If  you  examine  the 
subject,  you  will  find  that  the  passage  to  which  you  refer,  makes  nothing  in  your 
iavour.  The  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  lend  their  money  on  usury  to  the 
children  of  their  people;  but  there  was  no  prohibition  in  reference  to  the 
Heathen." 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  man,  who  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
parish  where  he  lived.  This  person  said  to  him, — "  Dr.  Lathrop,  I  wish  yon 
would  advise  me  what  course  to  pursue  in  reference  to  my  minister.  I  dont 
like  him  very  well,  and  yet  I  don't  wish  to  leave  the  parish,  nor  do  I  wish  to  make 
trouble  for  him."  "  Well,"  said  Dr.  L., — "  You  are  a  rich  farmer,  and  have  great 
resources,  and  can  well  afibrd  to  be  liberal.  Whenever  you  slaughter  your  hogs, 
or  your  lambs,  or  a  larger  animal,  be  care  Ail  to  send  your  minister  a  generous 
piece,  accompanied  with  this  passage  of  Scripture — *  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the 
word,  communicate  unto  him  that  teachcth  in  all  good  things.'  Do  this,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  soon  come  to  like  your  minister,  and  you  will  draw 
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cflbettxal  helper  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry^  by  a  word  of  jndicioos  adyioe,  or 
by  some  well  adapted  anecdote.  His  influence  in  this  way  was  never  more  pow- 
erlbl  than  when  he  was  called  to  sit  upon  advisory  councils.  It  was  a  maxim 
with  him  that  where  there  was  a  difficulty  between  a  minister  and  his  people,  the 
pnbMlUy  of  wrong  was  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  On  one  occasion,  he  was 
called  to  meet  in  council,  where  some  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  with  the  minis- 
ter, but  not  of  a  serious  character.  As  the  discussion  before  the  council  pro- 
ceeded. Dr.  L.  arose,  and,  in  a  very  kind  and  solemn  manner,  addressed  the 
parties  on  this  wise — ''Brethren,  stop;  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  whom  you 
love,  stop.  What  does  all  this  amount  to.^  Tou  are  bringing  up  little  matters 
against  your  minister,  which,  if  true,  do  not  amount  to  any  thing  like  moral 
ddinquency;  and  he  is  rebutting  your  charges  in  a  similar  spirit  of  crimination. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  mere  gossip;  and  if  you  will  have  any  reasonable  hope  of 
the  return  and  continuance  of  peace,  you  must  resolve  at  once  to  bridle  your 
tongues."  The  result  of  this  moving  appeal  was,  that  the  parties  immediately 
came  together,  confessed  their  faults,  buried  their  mutual  antipathies,  and  resolved 
to  walk  in  love.  The  Doctor  remarked  that  two  of  the  brethren  of  the  church 
walked  home  behind  him  and  another  member  of  the  council,  and  he  heard  one 
say  to  the  other, — "  How  good  it  does  seem  to  be  reconciled." 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  in  narrating  incidents  illustrative  of  Dr.  Lathrop's 
striking  traits  of  character,  but  I  presume  that  what  I  have  written  will  abund- 
antly suffice  for  your  purpose. 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

SAMUEL  OSGOOD. 
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1756—1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NATHANIEL  WELLS. 

Deerfield,  N.  H.,  November  2, 1848. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  If  the  following  notices  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hemmenway,  under  whose  ministry  I  passed  my  early  years, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  your  proposed  work,  they  are  quite  at 
your  service. 

Moses  Hemmenway  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1735. 
His  father  was  Ralph  Hemmenway,  and  his  mother's  name,  previous  to  her 
marriage,  was  Sarah  Haven.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Moses  was 
the  fourth.  Not  much  can  now  be  gathered  in  respect  to  his  early  years. 
In  his  studies  preparatory  to  his  entering  College,  he  was  under  the  tuition  of 
his  uncle,  Phineas  Hemmenway,  who  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1730, 
became  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Tovmsend,  Mass.,  in  1734  ; 
and  died  May  20,  1760,  aged  fifty-five.  His  preparatory  studies,  in  their 
commencement,  were  far  from  being  interesting  to  him.  He  remarked  that 
his  memory  came  near  being  spoiled  from  being  overtasked  by  his  uncle  ;  as 
he 'Was  required  to  commit  the  whole  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  written  entirely 
in  Latin,  before  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  his  memory  was  very  far  from  being  entirely  ruined  by  his 
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early  sttidies.  Virgil  was  his  fayourite  among  tbe  Latin  classics.  After 
one  of  my  recitations  to  him  in  that  author,  (for  I  fitted  for  College  nnder 
him,)  he  observed  that  he  retained  in  his  memory  hundreds  of  lines  which  he 
had  taken  no  pains  to  commit,  beyond  that  repetition  of  them  which  was 
necessary  in  preparing  and  reciting  his  lessons.  Then  passing  to  me  his 
copy  of  Virgil,  that  I  might  see  if  any  mistake  were  made,  he  repeated  with 
perfect  readiness  and  precision  more  than  a  hundred  lines  which  he  had 
thus,  without  any  designed  effort,  committed  to  memory.  President  John 
Adams  was  classmate  with  Dr.  Hemmenway  at  Harvard  College,  at  whidi 
they  graduated  in  1755.  They  corresponded  with  each  other,  after  they 
werQ  settled  in  their  respective  professions.  I  had  opportunity,  in  my  yontlh 
ful  days,  to  read  some  of  their  letters,  in  which  they  indulged  in  many 
facetious  remarks  on  the  abuses  incident  to  each  other's  professions.  It  is 
not  certain,  though  it  is  probable,  that  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
nnder  the  superintendance  of  his  uncle  Phineas  before  mentioned,  whose 
name  is  found  od  the  300th  page  of  the  *' Great  Awakening;"  since  it 
appears  by  the  Record  of  the  First  church  in  Wells,  that  he  (his  unde) 
preached  his  ordination  sermon. 

Before  he  was  invited  to  Wells,  which  was  within  two  years  afler  he  left 
College,  he  had  preached  at  Lancaster,  Boston,  Townsend,  and  Wrentham, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  New  Ipswich  in  New  Hampshire.     He  preached  it 
Wells  a  whole  year  on  probation  before  he  received  a  call  to  settle  there. 
The  people  thought  they  had  been  too  hasty  in  their  call  to  his  immediate 
predecessor,  who  died  within  about  four  years  after  his  ordination.    And, 
though  he  was  esteemed  an  excellent  man  and  accomplished  much  good  by 
his  pastoral  intercourse,  yet  he  was  regarded  by  the  leading  men  of  the  parisli 
as  only  an  ordinary  preacher.     They,  therefore,  thought  it  wise  to  give  their 
then  present  candidate  a  full  and  thorough  hearing  before  they  extended  to 
him  a  call.     And  it  appears  also  that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  give  them  as 
answer,  but  took  ample  time  for  the  most  deliberate  consideration.     He  wy 
ordained  on  the  8th  of  August,  1759. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1762,  Mr.  Hemmenway  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jefferds*,  who  was,  for  many  years, 
minister  of  the  same  parish.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were  five  sou 
and  six  daughters.  The  fourth  son  died  in  early  childhood,  and  the  youngest 
daughter  was  never  married  ;  the  rest  were  all  married,  and  had  children; 
and  some  of  them  somewhat  numerous  families. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  Coll<^e  ii 
1785,  and  from  Dartmouth  in  1792. 

Dr.  Hemmenway's  sermons  were  longer  than  would  consist  with  either 
the  taste  or  usage  of  the  present  day  ;  but  they  were  exceedingly  interesting 
to  attentive  and  intelligent  hearers.  In  what  light  they  were  viewed  by 
competent  judges  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  which  was  current 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  But  before  relating  it,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark  that  Dr.  Hemmenway  was  rather  small  in  stature,  and  carried  his  bead 
more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  his  body  was  slightly  bent  forward 
as  he  walked  ;   and  withal  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  careless  in  respect 

•The  name  of  Samuel  Jefferds  is  found  on  p.  301  of  "  The  Great  Awakening/'  amoif 
tbone  who,  by  letter,  sent  in  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the  remarkable  nrirals  of  rclipon, 
which  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  seasons  referred  to  in  the  precedine  pag«i 
of  that  work.  He  was  a  native  of  Salem;  was  graduated  at  Uarvani  CoUcfe  in  1722;  nM 
ordained  at  Wa11«  in  TliwMmKAv    liyofk.  mnA  aIm^a  :..  i?^i..».-..    it&q 
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to  dress.  Indeed  it  m»y  with  truth  be  said  that  he  could  claim  but  little 
on  the  score  of  a  dignified  outward  appearance.  And  to  this  circumstance 
most  of  the  anecdotes  that  are  related  of  him,  have  more  or  less  reference. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  minbtry,  he  called  on  a  distinguished  clergyman 
in  Boston,  towards  the  close  of  the  day  on  Saturday,  and  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  story  must  have 
been  told  by  the  clergyman  himself,  as  no  one  else  could  have  known  the 
painful  embarrassment  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  the  occasion.  '*  I  was 
peculiarly  tried,*'  said  he,  **  after  I  had  invited  him  to  spend  the  night  with 
me,  since  I  could  do  nothing  less  than  invite  him  to  preach  the  next  day. 
But  would  not  my  congregation  blame  me  for  introducing  into  my  pulpit  a 
minister  so  utterly  lacking  in  personal  dignity  ?  But  I  had  gone  too  far  to 
retrace  my  steps,  and,  accordingly,  my  guest  was  invited  to  take  my  place 
in  the  public  services.  Still  I  felt  ashamed  of  having  thus  committed  myself. 
But  soon  after  he  commenced  his  prayer,  I  began  to  be  less  ashamed,  and 
1>efore  he  had  finished  his  sermon,  I  felt  ashamed  only  of  myself  and  my 
performances  in  the  pulpit." 

To  avoid  misapprehension,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  was 
nothing  like  affectation  in  these  singularities,  but  they  were  the  consequence 
of  his  natural  turn  of  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  his  thoughts  were 
generally  employed.  He  was  sometimes  rallied  by  some  of  his  clerical 
brethren  on  the  defects  of  his  outward  appearance.  His  readiness  for  a 
reply  to  such  pleasantries  may  be  illustrated  by  another  anecdote  which 
has  been  extensively  circulated. 

He  was  chosen,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Deane  of  Portland,  and  others,  to  attend  a 
council  at  a  place,  to  reach  which  they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Andros- 
coggin river.  When  Dr.  Deane  came  to  the  ferry,  he  inquired  of  the  ferry- 
man whether  Dr.  Hemmenway  had  crossed  the  river  that  morning.  The 
answer  was  that  he  had  not ;  but  when  Dr.  Deane  arrived  at  the  house 
where  they  were  summoned  to  meet,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  Dr. 
Hemmenway  had  preceded  him.  "Why,*'  said  he,  **the  ferryman  told  me 
that  no  minister  had  crossed  in  his  boat — he  evidently  did  not  take  you  for 
a  minister.  Had  your  head  been  adorned  with  a  spruce  white  wig,  such  as 
clergymen  generally  wear,  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  as  to  your  pro- 
fession." "I  know,"  replied  Dr.  Hemmenway,  "that  it  is  customary  to 
bestow  more  abundant  honour  on  the  part  that  lacketh." 

The  preaching  of  Dr.  Hemmenway  was  not  only  decidedly  evangelical, 
but  highly  practical.  Even  in  his  discourses  on  the  more  abstruse  questions 
in  Theology,  he  always  interwove  with  his  doctrinal  discussions  much  that 
was  adapted  to  direct  his  bearers  in  a  holy  walk  with  Ood.  He  was  remark- 
ably faithful  in  bearing  testimony  against  the  prevailiug  vices  of  the  time, 
especially  intemperance.  He  gave  no  quarter  either  to  its  subjects  or  its 
abettors.  Drunkards  who  attended  on  his  preaching,  had  to  receive  precept 
upon  precept  and  line  upon  line.  The  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  largest 
stores,  if  they  sold  rum  by  the  glass,  as  most  or  all  of  them  did,  were 
obliged  to  hear  their  places  stigmatized  as  dram-shops,  and  themselves  as 
dram-sellcrs,  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  retailers  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Hemmenway's  ministry  in  Wells  was  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  continued  to  preach  till  near  the  close  of  1810,  though  he 
was  afflicted,  for  some  time,  with  a  very  distressing  malady, — a  cancer  in  the 
&ce,  near  one  of  his  eyes.     In  all  his  severe  sufferings,  he  was  a  pattern  of 
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meekness  and  patience  and  cheerful  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  Having  filled  up  the  measure  of  labour  and  suffering  allotted  to 
him,  he  sunk  calmly  to  rest,  April  5,  1811.  His  funeral  eermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  of  Portsmouth,  from  2  King?  il 
12.     It  was  published. 

Dr.  Hemmenway  received  various  testimonies  of  public  respect,  such  as 
being  appointed  to  preach  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
Congregational  ministers,  the  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  following  I  believe  to  be  a  correct  list  of  his  publications :  Seven 
Sermons  on  the  obligation  and  encouragement  of  the  unregenerate  to  labour 
for  the  meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,  1767.  Vindication  of  the 
power,  obligation,  &c.,  of  the  unregenerate  to  attend  the  means  of  grace, 
against  the  exceptions  of  Samuel  Hopkins  in  his  reply  to  Mills,  1772. 
Remarks  on  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins*  answer  to  a  Tract  entitled  *'  A  Vindica- 
tion," &c.,  1774.  A  Discourse  on  the  Divine  institution  of  Water  Baptian 
as  a  standing  ordinance  of  the  Gospel.  A  Discourse  on  the  nature  and 
subjects  of  Christian  Baptism,  1781.  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon, 
1784.  Discourse  concerning  the  Church,  in  which  the  several  acceptations 
of  the  word  are  explained,  &c.,  1792.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  funenl 
of  the  Rev.  James  Pike  of  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  1792.  Remarks  on  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Emmons*  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  qualifications  for  admission 
and  access  to  the  Christian  Sacraments,  and  on  his  Strictures  on  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Church,  1794.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Hampstead,  N.  H., 
at  the  ordination  of  John  Kelly.'*  A  Sermon  preached  at  Canaan  in  the 
State  of  Maine  at  the  ordination  of  Jonathan  Calef,t  1794.  .  A  Sermoa 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  of  York,  Me.,  1810. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NATHANIEL  WELLS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

Newburtport,  May  26, 1849. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  in  oifering  you  some  notioes  of 
Dr.  Hemmenway,  I  can  claim  no  more  of  personal  acquaintance  with  thii 
distinguished  man.  My  privilege  in  this  regard  was  restricted  to  a  few  interriewB, 
which  indeed  were  equally  entertaining  and  instructive.  Tet  I  shall  not  speak  it 
random,  as,  in  contemplation  of  my  present  attempt,  I  made,  some  months  since, 
minute  inquiries  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  of  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  who  studied 
Theology  with  Dr.  Hemmenway,  and  who  was,  unless  I  mistake,  an  inmate  in 
his  house  for  a  considerable  time.  Of  the  replies  to  these  inquiries  I  was  carefiil 
to  take  notes, — a  circumstance  the  more  important  as  Mr.  Kelly  is  since  dead. 

On  various  points  these  replies  gave  me  information  which  was  new.  But  the 
instances  were  more  frequent  in  which  they  simply  confirmed  impressions  which  I 
had  long  entertained.     My  informant,  though  a  man  of  sober  judgment,  did  not 

*JoHir  Eellt  was  horn  in  Amesbuiy,  Mass.,  in  1763;  waimdaated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1791 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hampstead,  N.  II.,  December  5,  1792;  and  died 
in  1848.     He  pablished  a  Sermon  at  the  faneral  of  Dr.  William  Cogswell  at  Atkinson,  N.  H.. 

lool. 

t Jonathan  Calep  was  a  native  of  Kingston,  N.  II. ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmonth  College 
in  1787;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bloomfield,  Me.,  June  11, 1794;  was  dismissed io 
October,  1801 :  was  in^taUed  at  Lvnmn.  Me.,  in  November  followincr:  iind  dkd  in  1845. 
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femple  to  pronounce  the  Doctor  a  universal  genius,  and  the  most  powerful  mind 
he  had  ever  known.     *'  A  bundle  of  wisdom  "  was  one  of  his  expressions. 

His  favourite  authors  were  Turretin,  Owen,  Edwards,  and  other  great  original 
writers.  But  his  researches  were  unconfined.  He  expatiated  in  a  wide  sphere. 
His  learning,  especially  his  theological  learning,  was  at  once  extensive  and  accurate. 
Among  the  eminent  Divines  of  our  country,  few  were  so  familiar  as  he  with  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  His  favourite  employment  was  profound  investi- 
gation, patient  thinking,  and  close  reasoning.  He  was  never  content  to  dwell  on 
the  surface  of  things,  but  plunged  into  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Theology, 
and  metaphysics,  and  general  science. 

His  conversion  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  under  the  preaching  of  Whitcfield. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  uniform  and  exemplary.  With 
all  his  strength  of  intellect,  and  amplitude  of  acquisition,  and  acknowledged 
eminence  of  character,  he  was  simple  and  modest  as  a  child.  His  passions  were 
originally  strong;  but  they  were  remarkably  attempered  and  regulated  by  the 
meekness  of  religion. 

His  preaching  was  full  of  instruction, — faithful,  scriptural,  doctrinal,  and 
practical.  He  generally  left  his  metaphysics  in  his  study;  but,  if  at  all  admitted 
into  the  pulpit,  they  were  employed  not  to  mistify  his  subject,  but  to  disentangle 
and  render  plain  what,  in  his  opinion,  others  had  perplexed  and  obscured. 

It  was  once  my  lot  to  hear  this  great  man  preach  in  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Spring  of 
Newburyport,  who,  in  despite  of  some  theological  discrepancies,  had  invited  him 
to  deliver  to  his  people  a  sacramental  sermon.  The  annunciation  of  Dr.  Hem- 
menway's  text, — "Set  your  affection  on  things  above,**  delightfully  shut  the 
door  on  all  controversy;  and  the  sermon  was  such  as  to  afford  a  rich  feast  to  the 
plainest  of  Christians. 

His  public  prayers  were  comprehensive,  scriptural,  much  diversified  and  judi- 
ciously adapted  to  occasions  and  circumstances.  But  their  presiding  elements 
were  simplicity  and  piety. 

Dr.  Hemmenway  was  much  employed  in  councils,  especially  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty. His  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  were  deliberately  formed  and  firmly 
maintained.  They  had  great  weight  with  his  ministerial  brethren  and  with  the 
churches.  With  some  they  were  almost  oracular.  Still  he  was  never  overbearing 
nor  pertinacious.  Devoted  to  truth  and  right,  he  loved  peaceful  and  healing 
measures. 

Amidst  his  other  excellencies  he  had  a  mechanical  turn,  which  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  On  a  journey  to  Maine,  and  in  tlie  dwelling  of 
one  of  his  successors,  I  once  was  shown  a  small  bookcase  made  by  his  own  hand. 
It  was  the  relic  of  a  great  man,  and  was  interesting.  Never  indeed  are  great 
men  more  interesting,  than  when  descending  from  their  elevation.  Dr.  Hemmen- 
way was  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music;  and,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  heart, 
would  sometimes  teach  it  to  his  children  sitting  on  his  knees. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  had  a 
lively  relish  for  their  beauties,  and  his  memory  was  amply  stored  with  their  most 
remarkable  passages.  Indeed  it  was  a  rich  repository  of  whatever  he  deemed 
exquisite,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  writings. 

As  1  was  once  privileged  with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  characteristic,  perhaps  the  incident  should  not  pass  unmentioned.  It  occurred 
about  sixty  years  since;  yet  it  is  vivid  in  my  memory  to  the  present  day.  The 
Doctor,  being  on  a  journey,  lodged  at  my  father's  house,  and  I  was  stationed  in 
the  same  chamber.  Finding^  that  I  was  fresh  from  College,  he  poured  out,  during 
the  former  pnrt  of  the  night,  from  the  exuberance  of  his  mind,  a  variety  of 
instructive  and  interesting  matter.  All  was  perfectly  natural  and  unostentatious. 
I  remember  particularly  his  repeating  from  memory  the  amount  of  a  page  of  a 
most  remarkable  composition  of  Professor  Sewall  of  Harvard  College.    It  was  part 
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of  an  elegant  translation  into  Latin  verso  of  the  first  Book  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  made  by  that  most  learned  Professor,  during  the  first  night  after  hia 
removal  from  his  place  in  the  University. 

Dr.  Hemmenway,  though  habitually  serious,  was  no  foe  to  innocent  pleasantry. 
He  possessed  a  large  share  of  that  easy  humour  which  is  often  found  in  the 
genuinely  pious, — especially  if  blessed  with  a  cheerful  natural  temperament. 
Indeed  he  had  a  considerable  power  of  sarcasm,  though  it  was  ordinarily  kept 
under  strong  restraint.  Replying  to  one  of  his  public  opponents,  who  claimed 
much  of  the  power  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  he  questions  the  claim,  and 
remarks  that,  if  such  a  person  should  be  censured  as  being  too  metaphysical,  he 
would  suffer  as  undeservedly  as  Dr.  Owen  observes  that  Jerome  did,  when  he  was 
chastised  by  an  angel  for  his  Ciceronian  style. 

Complaining,  on  another  occasion,  of  his  antagonist, — that  he  refused  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  and  indeed  begged  the  question,  he  remarks,  in  allusion  to 
a  well  known  passage  of  Scripture, — **  He  cannot,  or  will  not  dig,  but  to  beg  he 
is  not  ashamed." 

A  great  portion  of  Dr.  Hemmenway  *s  published  writings  were  of  a  controversiil 
character.     By  this  remark  I  would  be  far  from  intimating  that  controversy  wis 
his  delight.     This  would  probably  be  doing  him  injustice.     His  first  controversy 
was  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  who,  in  animadverting  on  certain  sermons  of  Dr.  Hem- 
menway on  ^'  the  obligation  and  encouragement  of  the  unregenerate   to  attend 
the  means  of  grace,"  had  represented  the  doctrine  as  unscriptural  and  dangerous. 
Dr.  Hemmenway,  in  reply,  published  a  vindication  of  his  views,  and  after  ward 
remarks  on  Dr.  Hopkins'  answer  to  that  vindication.     From  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Hemmenway  treated  the  subject,  some  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  him  as 
leaning  to  Arminian  views.     But  this,  it  is  conceived,  is  a  mistake.     The  doctrine 
maintained  by  him  on  this  important  point  is  the  same  substantially  as  has  bc^ 
inculcated  by  the  great  body  of  Calvinistic  writers  since  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.     It  is  inculcated  with  great  distinctness  and  force  by  President 
Edwards  in  his  sermon  on  **  Pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God."     Indeed  Dr. 
Hopkins  himself,  in  his  earlier  writings,  explicitly  maintains  that   the  Divine 
command  to  sinners  to  repent  and  to  be  converted  involves  an  obligation,  on  their 
part,  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  their  repentance  and  conversion,  and 
of  course  an  obligation  to  attend  to  the  truths  of  God's  word,  with  the  utmost 
concern  and  diligence. 

An  objection  has  been  raised,  that,  if  God  commands  the  unregenerate  to  do 
what  they  may  do  while  in  a  state  of  sin  and  rebellion,  this  is  virtually  com- 
manding sin  and  rebellion.  This  objection  Dr.  Hemmenway  thus  meets  with  hii 
characteristic  shrewdness : — 

"We  say,  that  God  has  absolutely  commanded  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  without 
distinction,  to  attend  tlie  means  of  religion.    But  he  has  not  enjoined  any  of  those 
irregular  circumstances  or  defects  with  which  the  performances  of  the  unregenerate 
are  corrupted.    These  defects  he  has  forbidden;  yet  he  has  absolutely  enjoined  the 
actions  themselves  in  the  divided  sense,  as  matter  of  duty,  and  as  moans  of  good,  to  men; 
notwithstanding  the  sin  men  may  bo  guilty  of  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the 
performance.    And  if  it  be  doubted  whether  this  be  not  the  same  in  effect,  as  to  com- 
mand the  sinful  defects, — however  metaphysicians  may  puzzle  themselves  and  others 
in  their  endeavours  to  answer  the  knotty  question,  and  perhaps  after  all  their  subtle 
reasonings  resolve  it  wrong,  I  suppose  a  child,  that  knows  his  right  hand  from  his  left, 
would  intuitively  know  to  the  contrary. 

*'  Eusebius  had  a  little  son,  some  four  years  old,  when  he  thought  fit  to  send  him  to 
school  with  his  horn-book.  The  child  was  very  loth  to  go,  having  a  mind  to  spend  his 
time  in  play  with  idle  companions.  '  Child,'  says  the  father,  *  I  intend  you  shall  jro  to 
school  to-day.  I  hope  you  will  go  willinglv  and  learn  to  read  as  fast  as  von  can.' 
No,'  says  the  child,  '  I  don't  want  to  go.'  'What,  not  want  to  learn  to  read  ."  *  I  do 
not  want  to  learn,  I  had  rather  play  at  home.'  *  I  am  sorry  for  that,  mv  son ;  it  is 
because  you  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  yourself.  I  would  have  yon  go'choerfully 
and  try  to  learn,  like  a  good  boy;  but,  whether  you  are  willing  or  not,  yon  must  go,  or 
I  shall  be  ancrrv  with  vnn  '     Thi>  o>i{M  Toafin/T  ^KAitflTn/if  ^e  k:<.  Ai*i.^-».  ji«*^1a»«. .'a. 
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<rat  with  great  reluctance,  (Vetting  and  crying  as  he  goes.  Presently,  an  acqnidntance 
meets  him.  '  Where  are  you  going/  says  he,  ^  in  this  sorrowful  mood?'  '  I  am  going 
to  school/  says  the  child.  *  But  why  du  you  go  to  school?'  *  Because  my  father  hid 
me.  and  threatened  me  if  I  would  not  go.'  *  Did  your  father  bid  you  to  bo  loth  to  go, 
and  to  cry  and  murmur  as  you  were  going?'  *  No,  ho  bid  me  go  willingly ;  but  I  hate 
to  go,  and  he  knew  it,  yet  he  said  I  must  go,  if  I  did  not  love  it,  and  if  I  did  cry.' 
'  But  if  your  father  knew  that  you  hated  to  go  to  school,  and  would  cry  if  ho  made 
you  go,  then  when  he  bid  you  go,  he  bid  you  cry  as  you  went,  didn't  he?'  '  I  tell  you 
Ikther  did  not  bid  me  cry  as  I  was  going;  he  chid  me  for  crying;  but  he  told  mo  that 
I  should  go,  though  I  was  ever  so  unwilling,  and  cried  ever  so  much.'  I  ask  now. 
would  not  such  an  answer  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  tlio  plain  dictates  of  common  scnscr 
Whatever  close  reasoners  can  do,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  children  cannot  plainly  see 
that  to  command  one  absolutely  to  do  an  action,  though  it  be  ever  so  certain  that  it 
will  be  done  in  a  faulty  manner,  if  done  at  all,  is  entirely  different  from  commanding 
the  faulty  manner  as  well  as  the  performance.  Nor  is  this  in  any  measure  implied  in 
that." 

This  is  confessedly  a  long  extract.  But  such  is  its  combined  simplicity  and  inge- 
nuity, that  it  seemed  difficult  to  omit  it,  and  equally  difficult  to  curtail  it. 

It  cannot  but  be  thought  wonderful  by  many,  that  a  man  whose  eminence  was 
undisputed  among  his  contemporaries,  should  appear  in  less  than  half  a  century  to 
be  almost  foi^tten.  The  distributors  of  theological  and  literary  fame  have  signally 
overlooked  his  claims;  and  the  public  ear  which  has  frequently  been  occupied  by 
names  of  no  transcendent  ezoellence,  has  long  been  almost  a  stranger  to  the  name 
of  Hemmenway. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Hemmenway  left  many  sermons  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  public  eye.  Should  these  sermons  come  abroad,  they  would  be 
found  to  combine  seriousness  of  spirit  with  depth  of  thought;  cogency  of  reasoning 
with  chasteness  of  style;  solid  judgment  with  sound  piety,  and  faithful  applica- 
tion to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  Still  they  would  be  found  wanting  in  many 
of  those  qualities  which  have  been  apt  to  attract  public  notice.  They  would  be 
quite  deficient  in  the  glittering  novelties,  the  startling  paradoxes,  tl^  transcen- 
dental dreams,  which  have  been  so  often  inflicted  on  the  community,  and  whioh 
have  caused  such  numbers  to 

"  Wonder  with  a  fbolish  face  of  praise." 

Accept,  my  dear  Sir,  this  feeble  attempt  to  do  some  justice  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  good  man.  Few  duties  are  more  pleasant  than  that  of  unveiling  to  the 
public  eye  those  intellectual  and  moral  excellencies,  which  the  humility  of  their 
possessor  had  undervalued,  and  lus  modesty  concealed.  I  thank  you  for  afibrding 
me  this  gratification. 

Bdiere  me,  as  ever, 

Sincerely  and  affectionatdy  yours, 

DANIEL  DANA. 
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STEPHEN  WEST,  D.  D  * 

1756—1819. 

Stephen  West  was  born  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  November  13,  1735.  He 
was  a  son  of  Zebulon  West,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  in  the  county  of  Hartford, — 
a  man  of  excellent  character  and  extensive  influence.  The  son  having  been, 
at  an  early  age,  designed  for  a  liberal  education,  entered  Tale  College  at 
sixteen,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  September, 
1755.  While  in  College,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  vigorous  student,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  particularly  as  a  classical  scholar. 

The  year  after  he  left  College  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  in  Hatfield, 
Mass.  Here  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  minister  of  the  parbh  in  which  he  resided. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  preparatory  study,  he  was  examined 
by  the  Hampshire  Association  of  ministers,  and  recommended  to  the  churches 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  at 
Hoosack  Fort,  where  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  preacher,  and  continued 
probably  for  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

About  this  time,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was 
applied  to  by  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  in  Boston,  to  succeed 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  had  been  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey — in  the  Indian  Mission  at  Stockbridge.     Having 
taken  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  determined  to  comply  with  the  request, 
and  accordingly  repaired  to  Stockbridge,   and  commenced  hb  labours  in 
November,  1758.     In  due  time,  having  proved  acceptable  to  both  the  IndiaB 
and  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  well  as  to  the  Commissioners, 
he  was  regularly  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church.     He  accepted 
the  call,  and  was  duly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  June  15,  1759.     At  this  time,  the  church  numbered  twentj-one 
English  members. 

For  several  years,  he  depended  chiefly  for  his  support  on  an  annual  stipend, 
which  he  received  as  missionary  to  the  Indians,  from  the  Commissioners  at 
Boston.  But,  as  the  number  of  the  Indians  gradually  became  less,  and  his 
prospects  of  usefulness  among  them  more  dubious,  he  finally  resolved  to 
give  up  the  mission  and  the  salary  annexed  to  it,  and  confine  his  ministrations 
to  the  English  portion  of  his  charge.  While  he  continued  in  the  mission, 
it  was  his  practice  to  preach  to  the  Indians  on  Sabbath  morning  by  an 
interpreter,  and  to  the  English  in  the  afternoon.  The  Rev.  John  Sergeant, 
whose  father  had  preceded  him  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  who  had 
himself  been  employed  as  a  school  master  among  them,  succeeded  Mr.  West 
in  this  part  of  his  charge. 

About  this  time,  a  great  change  took  place  in  Mr.  West's  religious  opinions 
and  feelings.  With  the  views  of  Edwards  on  the  '*  Freedom  of  the  will'* 
and  some  kindred  points  he  had  not  been  satisfied ;  in  short,  he  had  embraced 
substantially  the  Arminian  system.  Being  intimate  with  the  Rev.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  then  resided  at  Great  Barringtou,  they 
had  frequent  theological  discussions, — the  result  of  which,  on  the  part  of 
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Mr.  West,  seems  to  have  been  a  conviction  that  Calvinism,  in  nearly  the 
form  in  which  it  was  held  by  Hopkins,  is  the  system  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
He  moreover  believed  himself  to  have  never  felt  the  power  of  religion 
previous  to  that  time ;  and  he  distinctly  recognises  this  &ct  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Gordon  Dorrance,*  in  1795.  During  the 
time  that  his  mind  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  character  of  his  own  religious  experience, 
he  continued  to  preach,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  not  without  great 
conflicts  of  feeling  with  regard  to  his  duty.  His  people  ere  long  gathered 
the  evidence  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  from  the  different 
character  of  his  preaching  ;  and  not  a  small  portion  of  them  viewed  it  with 
marked  disapprobation.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  an  unusual  seriousness 
spread  through  his  congregation,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  they  were  again 
happily  united,  in  a  good  degree,  under  his  ministrations.  His  church, 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  was  among  the  most  prosperous  and  influential 
in  that  region. 

Not  long  after  this  change  in  Dr.  West's  theological  views,  he  composed 
and  preached  a  series  of  sermons,  in  which  the  subjects  he  had  been  brought  to 
contemplate  under  a  new  aspect,  were  largely  discussed.  In  1772,  he  published 
the  substance  of  these  sermons  in  a  work  of  three  hundred  duodecimo  pages, 
entitled  an  '*  Essay  on  Moral  Agency."  The  work  was  of  course  differently 
estimated  according  to  the  diversity  of  theological  opinion ;  but  all  were 
agreed  that  it  indicated  great  mental  acumen. 

In  1792,  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  Williams 
College,  and  was  chosen  Vice  President  of  the  institution  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board ;  in  which  offices  he  continued  for  nineteen  years,  when 
his  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  resign. 

Dr.  West  was,  for  many  years,  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  studies  of 
young  men  in  their  immediate  preparation  for  the  ministry.  His  students 
held  him  in  high  estimation  as  an  instructor,  and  several  of  them  have 
occupied  important  places,  and  have  enjoyed  no  small  distinction  as  efficient 
and  useful  ministers. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  West's  life  was  an  almost  unbroken  scene  of 
sorrow.  A  series  of  events,  equally  painful  and  unlocked  for,  separated  him 
from  the  flock  which  he  had  so  long  served,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
colleague  also  (the  Rev.  Ephraim  G.  Swift)  was  removed,  who  had  sustained 
the  same  relation  to  the  church  for  eight  years.  His  dismission  took  place 
in  August,  1818 ;  but  the  council  convened  on  the  occasion  did  not  fail 
to  testify  their  high  sense  of  his  worth,  and  their  great  respect  for  his 
character. 

But  the  labours  and  trials  of  Dr.  West  were  now  drawing  to  a  dose. 
His  lost  sermon  in  Stockbridge  was  preparatory  to  the  communion  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1818.  He  administered  the  ordinance  there  on  the  Sabbath 
following  ;  and  the  next  week  on  Thursday  preached  a  Sacramental  lecture 
at  Lee, — the  last  sermon  he  ever  delivered.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
January,  1819,  he  again  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  and  with  this  service  closed  his  public  labours. 

*  Gordon  Dorrancb  wu  born  at  Sterliocr,  Conn. ;  waa  graduated  at  Dartmonth  CoUege  in 
1786;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Windsor,  Mara.,  July  1,  1705;  was  dismitted  Jnlj 
15,  1834;  and  spent  hii  last  years  with  his  son  at  Attica,  New  York,  where  ho  died  in  1845. 
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From  this  time  ho  began  more  perceptibly  to  decline,  though  he  was  still 
able  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  retained  his  accustomed  interest 
in  whatever  related  to  the  cause  of  religion.  In  March  he  was  afflicted  with 
what  he  called  a  severe  cold ;  which,  however,  proved  the  harbinger 
of  his  dissolution.  His  bodily  and  mental  powers  seemed  to  fail  together; 
though  his  spirit  evidently  sustained  itself  in  patience  and  hope  to  the  last. 
He  died  without  a  struggle,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1819,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  West  had  no  children,  though  he  was  twice  married.  His  first 
connection  was  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Ephraim  Williams, 
one  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge.  She  died  in 
September,  1804,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age.  In  1806,  he 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Daniel  Dewey  of 
Sheffield, — who  survived  him. 

Dr.  West  was  extensively  known  in  this  country,  and  somewhat  also 
abroad.  During  the  lives  of  Doctors  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  Edwards,  he  was 
their  intimate  friend,  and  faithful  correspondent.  He  also,  for  many  years, 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Ryland,  a  well  known  Baptist  minister 
in  Bristol,  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  West's  publications : — ^An  Essay  on  moral 
agency,  1772.     (The  same  republished  with  an  appendix,  1794.)     A  Sermon 
on  the  moral  impotency  of  sinners,  (without  date.)     Duty  and  obligation  of 
Christians  to  marry  only  in  the  Lord,  1779.     A  Vindication  of  the  church 
in  Stockbridge  in  excommunicating  one  of  its  members,  1780.     An  Essay 
on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Atonement,  1785.     A  Sermon  on  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  S.  Bly  and  C.  Rose,  1787.     An  Inquiry  into  the  ground 
and  import  of  Infant  Baptism,1794.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Grordon 
Dorrance,  1795.    Dissertation  on  Infant  Baptism :  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Cyprian 
Strong,  1798.     A  Fast  Sermon,  1801.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  A. 
Jerome,*  1802.     A  Sermon  on  the  duty  of  people  to  pray  for  ministers, 
1802.     The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  1806.     A  Sermon  aft 
the  ordination  of  Elijah  Wheeler,!  1806.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  tlie 
Hon.  William  Williams,  1808.     Three  Sermons  on  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,   1809.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  E.  G.  Swift,  1810. 
Evidence  of  the   Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ,  collected   from  the 
Scriptures,  1816. 

Besides  these,  he  published  many  Essays  in  the  Theological  Magazine  and 
in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine. 

*  Amasa  Jkroue  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  was  gradaat«dat  Williams  College  in 
1708;  settlod  in  the  ministry  at  New  Hartford  in  1802;  was  dismissed  on  acoonnt  of  ill  he*lth, 
alter  having  remained  there  eleven  years;  was  afterwards  installed  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  and 
died  suddenly  at  New  Hartford,  April  5, 1832,  aged  fifty -seven. 

t  Elijah  Wheeler  was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.  He  was  edaoatcd  a  physician,  ind 
pnfltised  medicine  for  several  years  in  Southeast,  Batohcss  ooonty,  New  York.  During  his 
medical  career,  he  was  an  infidel;  but,  after  his  conv<irsion,  was  an  eminently  devoted  Christian. 
Having  resolved  to  change  his  profession,  ho  went  to  Stockbridge  and  studied  Theology  under 
Dr.  West,  and  immediately  after  he  was  licensed,  was  employed  to  supply  the  pulpit  at  Great 
Barrin^n,  and  soon  received  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  congregation.  He  was  ordained 
tbere,  September  24,  1806 ;  and  after  a  highly  prosi^rous  ministry,  resigned  his  charge  Febru- 
•ly  12,  1823.  He  died  in  Oreaf  Barrington,  March  20,  1827,  aged  fifty-three.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Williams  College  in  1806. 
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FBOM  KISS  CATHARINE  M.  SEDGWICK. 

LsHox,  27th  July,  1848. 

MyDear  Dr.  Sprague:  On  returning  from  an  excursion  last  evening,  I  found 
jour  kind  letter,  which  deserves  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  I  can  give  it.  I 
regret  I  can  do  btuc  more  to  promote  your  object  than  express  my  deep  and  affec- 
tionate veneration  for  the  character  of  Dr.  West.  He  is  blended  with  the  memories 
that  mark  the  history  of  my  childhood,  and  of  course  the  fondest  recollections  of 
my  advancing  years.  His  marriage  with  the  sister  of  my  grandmother,  and  my 
mother  being  a  favourite  neice  of  his  wife,  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with 
my  family.  Between  Dr.  West  and  my  father  there  existed  through  life  a  cordial, 
invariable,  and  confidential  friendship,  in  no  ^^vay  abated  or  shaded  by  the  radical 
difference  of  their  religious  opinions.  My  father  was  a  regular  attendant  on  his 
preaching,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that — "  grant  him  his  premises,  no  man  rea- 
soned more  acutely." 

In  my  childhood,  I  felt  the  painful,  and  in  some  sort  conventional,  awe  of  Dr. 
West,  which  the  New  England  clergymen  then  inspired.  But  I  soon  outgrew  it, 
and,  beneath  his  stern  and  somewhat  precise  exterior,  I  discerned  a  most  tender  and 
gentle  heart, — a  heart  brimming  u'ith  charity,  sympathy,  and  indulgent  humanity. 
K  his  theories  were  exclusive,  and  his  creed  definite  and  exacting,  his  charity  was 
unlimited,  and  his  love  universal.  If  you  judged  by  his  preaching,  he  had  hope  for 
few;  if  by  his  affections,  he  despaired  of  none.  His  time  was  arranged  with  as  much 
precision  as  Alfred's  the  Great,  but  he  allowed  more  to  social  enjoyment.  His 
nature  was  eminently  social  and  cheerful.  His  disposition  was  like  the  sunshine 
of  a  temperate  region, — warm  and  genial.  His  manners  expressed  hLs  individual 
character,  modified  by  the  jJcriod  at  whicli  he  lived.  Then  a  distmction  of  ranks 
was  carefully  observed,  and  the  clergy  were  of  the  privileged  orders.  His  deport- 
ment was  most  courteous — such  as  graces  aristocracy,  and  wipes  out  its  oflence. 
The  consciousness  of  superiority  was  balanced  by  a  Christian  rendering  of 
**  honour  to  all  men." 

Dr.  West  was  of  low  stature  and  remarkably  well  made;  and,  I  think,  not  with- 
out some  grains  of  complacency  in  his  well  turned  limbs.  He  did  not  condescend 
to  the  levelling  pantaloon,  but  wore  long,  neatly  fitting  hose,  and  polished  and 
buckled  shoes.  He  lived  a  mile  from  the  village,  in  one  of  the  first  frame  houses 
erected  in  Berkshire.  He  walked  to  the  village  daily,  and  twice  a  week  paid  us  a 
visit.  I  can  now  see  his  welcome  figure  enter  our  door,  his  three-cornered  hat  and 
silver-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  his  courteous  bow  and  gentle  greeting  to  each  and 
all,  from  the  heads  of  the  family  to  the  least  child,  and  the  most  insignificant 
person  in  it.  This  done,  he  deposited  bis  hat,  cane,  and  gloves,  approached  the 
looking  glass,  took  out  a  pocket  comb,  and  smoothed  his  hair  with  mathematical 
precision .  Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived ,  of  more  uniform  habits.  There  were  no  events 
in  his  life  to  disturb  or  even  jostle  them.  During  his  last  illness,  when  his  mind 
had  become  quite  oblivious,  he  murmured  his  family  and  private  prayers  for  the  exact 
time  he  had  been  accustomed  to  aUot  to  them,  and  his  lips  made  the  motion  of 
smoking  for  the  precise  number  of  minutes  he  had  allowed  himself  that  indulgence. 

I  believe  he  considered  it  necessary  to  his  professional  integrity  not  to  repeat  his 
sermons;  and  I  think  that  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  had  never  preach^  a  ser- 
mon a  second  time  in  his  own  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  written  in  very  small 
character,  and  in  the  neatest  manner.  You  know  from  his  published  works  that  he 
loved  metaphysical  disquisition,  and  that  his  preaching  was  chiefly  of  that  nature. 
That  he  himself  latterly  had  some  doubt  of  its  profitableness,  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  a  circumstance  that  strongly  impressed  me.  Dr«  Mason,  then  in  the 
meridian  of  his  brilliant  reputation,  preached  in  Dr.  West's  pulpit.  He  took 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  own  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  His 
vehement  eloquence  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention,  by  the  peo- 
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pie,  who,  for  fifty  years,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  very  different  exposition  of  the 
same  doctrme.  When  the  interest  of  the  audience  was  afterward  spoken  of,  our 
good  old  pastor  said  with  a  smile,  "  They  did  not  understand  one  word  of  it,  and 
what's  more,  I  am  afiraid  they  never  understood  me!" 

For  the  most  part,  his  life  was  of  a  quiet  tenor,  but,  towards  the  close  of  it,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  that  must  have  disturbed  a  tranquillity  no*  secured  by  Divine 
influences.  He  had  outlived  his  generation,  and  injustice  and  unkindness  was  done 
to  the  good  old  man.  Then  his  integrity,  purity,  and  childlike  confidence,  shone 
forth,  and  better  than  all  the  sermons  ever  written,  was  the  preaching  of  his  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  and  almost  superhuman  patience.  He  then  illustrated  and 
proved  practicable  that  most  ennobling  doctrine  of  his  Hopkinsian  creed, — a 
complete  self  negation, — a  total  regard  and  consecration  to  the  glory  of  the 
Creator.  • 

We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  such  men  as  Dr.  West  belonged  to  tlic  primitive  times 
of  our  country.  But  the  best  of  him, — his  purity,  simplicity,  and  holiness,  were 
suited  to  all  periods,  and  most  needed  as  the  tendencies  to  worldliness  increase. 

I  trust,  my  dear  Sir,  the  work  you  are  now  doing,  may  diffuse  his  good  name, 
and  that  our  younger  clergy,  in  learning  to  revere  him,  will  endeavour  to  resemble 
him  in  those  qualities  that  survived,  when  he  laid  down  his  mortality. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  M.  SEDGWICK. 


FROM  THE  REV.  CHESTER  DEWEY,  D.  D., 

RooHSBTKR,  January  20, 18SS. 

My  Dear  Sir:   In  January,  1807,  I  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Stephen  West,  at  Stockbridge,  to  study  Theology  under  his  instruction.    He 
was  then  venerable  in  years  and  ministerial  influence,  and  seemed  to  possess  i 
character  of  the  highest  simplicity  and  purity.    His  religious  feelings  appeared  to 
be  strong,  constant,  elevated,  and  sustained  by  unwavering  faith  in  the  Saviour. 
The  more  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  the  deeper  was  my  admiration  of  hii 
private  character  and  of  his  public  ministrations.     His  appearance  was  that  of  i 
venerable  Puritan  of  the  old  school.     While  there  seemed  to  be  a  severity  or  cool 
formality  in  his  manner,  ho  was  affable,  social,  full  of  human  sympathies,  and  the 
•*  milk  of  human  kindness"  was  ever  flowing  forth  from  the  deep  and  full  foontain 
of  his  soul.      Rarely  has  a  clergyman  been  more  venerated,  and  loved  bjhis 
people.     The  children  who  knew  him  well,  loved  him  the  more. 

He  was  very  systematic  in  all  things;  of  course,  regular,  prompt,  energetic, 
active,  and  always  found  where  he  was  expected  at  any  time,  unless  some  special 
and  unanticipated  arrangement  of  Providence  prevented.  He  lived  in  the  con- 
trolling belief  of  the  Apostle's  phrase,  "  If  the  Lord  will,"  and  then  acted  as  if 
he  was  the  responsible  agent. 

His  personal  appearance  was  very  dignified  und  his  address  interesting.  Short 
in  stature,  erect  in  posture  to  precise  perpendicularity,  rather  quick  in  his  move- 
ments, head  large  and  intellectually  developed,  eye  discerning  and  bright,  lan- 
guage pertinent  and  expressive,  the  stranger  felt  impressed  with  the  appearance 
of  a  man  indeed,  and  the  friend  acknowledged  the  power  of  his  mind  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart. 

When  in  health  and  at  home,  he  spent  the  hours  from  breakfast  till  dinner— at 
one  o'clock — in  his  study,  in  the  preparation  of  sermons  for  the  pulpit,  and  kin- 
dred investigations,  and  always  had  several  sermons  in  advance  of  the  time  to  be 
preached.  He  did  not  feel  satisfied  to  have  only  the  number  of  sermons  finished 
which  the  Sabbath  would  need.  It  was  his  practice  to  write  a  sermon  on  one- 
fourth  of  a  sheet  of  foolKr,n.n.       Aq  his  r*YiirnirrnnViir  uras  VAfv  AiatinM:    fItA  o4v*/\1riMi 
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of  the  letters  yerj  small  and  close,  and  the  lines  crowded  together,  he  wrote  a 
very  full  outline  of  his  sermon  on  such  a  small  piece  of  paper,  introducing  all  the 
important  points,  arguments,  and  illustrations.  In  the  delivery  of  his  sermons, 
he  expounded  these  notes  in  a  happy  extemporaneous  manner,  governed  by  his 
manuscript,  but  so  wrought  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  hearer  to  realize  that 
there  was  any  constraint  from  the  notes,  or  to  feel  that  the  whole  was  not  the 
product  of  a  mind  fully  imbued  with  the  matter  and  the  spirit  of  the  subject.  I 
have  often  heard  from  him,  in  ordinary  preaching,  splendid  passages,  evidently 
prompted  by  his  feelings  at  the  moment,  which  roused  and  delighted  all  the 
hearers  of  taste,  thought,  and  devotion. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  West  was  plain  and  dry,  and  his  style  rather  hard;  but  m 
these  eloquent  outbursts,  his  imagination  was  often  fired,  and  his  figures  of 
thought  and  language  were  beautiful,  high,  strong,  pertinent,  and  deeply 
impressive. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic,  as  he  held  that  all  real  religion 
must  be  founded  on  principles.  These  he  laboured  to  teach  to  his  people,  fully 
unfolding  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  all  their 
relations,  without  leaving  it  possible  for  his  hearers  to  doubt  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  believed  them,  or  the  earnestness  with  which  he  urged  them  on  their 
belief.  His  preaching  was  highly  intellectual,  and,  of  course,  having  spent  a 
long  life  with  his  people,  they  were  well  indoctrinated  in  religion. 

In  his  Theology,  Dr.  West  was  a  Hopkinaian.  Yet  he  was  too  well  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  Theology,  to  believe  that  Hopkinsianism, 
as  such,  was  Christianity,  or  that  true  faith  in  Christ  existed  in  Hopkinsians 
alone;  and  on  the  difficult  and  abstruse  part  of  that  system  of  doctrines,  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  dwell  in  his  sermons  when  I  heard  him.  A  Hopkinsian  would 
understand  the  bearing  of  some  of  his  language  as  leading  to  that  system,  but 
the  common  hearer  would  recognise  nothing  beyond  a  general  view  of  the  Qospel 
plan  of  salvation.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  many  things  in  his  own  belief,  in 
religion  and  philosophy,  he  never  preached  to  his  people,  because  the  direct 
object  of  his  ministry  should  be  to  lead  sinners  to  Qod  and  salvation. 

In  his  metaphysics.  Dr.  West  was  a  Berkeley  an,  adopting  fully  the  peca- 
liaritics  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  respect  to  matter  and  mind.  As  these  were  a 
subject  of  speculation,  he  used  the  terms  matter,  mind,  properties,  and  actions, 
like  all  other  men,  conducting  on  the  principles  ot  good  common  sense,  in  which 
all,  who  think,  agree. 

Of  course  he  believed  in  what  has  been  called  the  exercise  scheme,  in  opposition 
to  the  taste  scheme  in  New  England  Theology.  While  I  am  sure  of  this,  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  directly  controverted  the  taste  scheme  in  his  preaching,  though 
his  course  of  argument  might  be  fatal  to  it. 

Dr.  West  instructed  many  young  men  for  the  ministry.  I  was  among  the  last, 
and  I  think  the  very  last  of  his  theological  students.  His  method  of  teaching  in 
previous  years,  I  do  not  know.  Bat  to  me  he  gave  subjects  in  a  short,  regular 
system, — as  on  the  being  and  attributea  of  Gk>d,  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, &c., — and  books  to  read  on  the  several  subjects,  and  required  a  disserta- 
tion on  each,  which  I  read  to  him.  He  heard  the  dissertation,  and  made  such 
remarks  as  were  called  for;  pointed  out  the  relations  of  the  doctrines,  explained 
passages  of  Scripture,  &c.  The  books  to  be  read  were  few.  Among  them  were 
Hopkins'  System  of  Divinity,  and  a  few  other  important  works  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  library  of  a  country  minister,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  I  found 
the  Doctor  read  Latin  with  great  facility.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  the  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  which  was  commonly  taught  in  the  Colleges  of  our  country  near 
a  century  since. 

For  a  time  about  the  middle  of  life.  Dr.  West  was  much  misapprehended  by 
many  excellent  people,  and  much  reproach  was  cast  upon  him  for  the  oourse 
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which  he  felt  called  upon  to  pursue,  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  Church  discipline. 
He  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  marriage  of  members  of  the  church  with 
those  who  are  not  members.  But  ho  never  declined  to  perform  the  ceremony,  pro- 
vided the  non-professor  sustained  a  good  moral  character.  A  female  belonging  to 
his  church  married  an  unprincipled  and  immoral  man,  and  the  church  proceeded, 
after  a  course  of  ineffectual  efforts  to  prevent  the  connection,  to  excommuniate 
the  woman.  After  one  or  more  councils  on  the  case,  the  church  adhered  to  their 
sentence.  In  all  this,  they  had  the  full  approbation  and  guiding  of  their  ministtf. 
As  the  measure  was  new,  and  by  some  deemed  harsh,  Dr.  West  was  greatly 
censured  by  many  Christians  in  the  country;  and  the  feeling  against  him  was 
increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  husband  of  the  excommunicated  person  to  convince 
many  well-meaning  members  of  other  churches  of  his  pure  morality  and  high 
religious  character,  though  not  a  profettsor  of  religion.  Ilis  success,  however, 
was  short  lived;  for,  at  no  distant  period,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  appeared  in 
his  true  character,  and  made  the  life  of  his  deceived  but  confiding  wife  as  miser- 
able as  her  brethren  of  the  church  had  forewarned  her  it  would  be.  It  was  not 
because  the  man  whom  she  married,  was  not  a  professor  of  religion,  but  becaose 
he  was  immoral,  profane,  and  openly  irreligious,  that  she  suffered  the  extreme 
discipline  of  the  church.  Dr.  West  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  and  his  grave  was  moistened  and  honoured  by  their  tears.  A  purer 
heart,  more  elevated  devotion,  or  finer  feelings,  are  rarely  found  among  men. 
The  feeling  was  universal  that  a  good  man  had  gone  to  rest  in  God. 

Very  obediently, 

C.  DEWEY. 


FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  WOODBRIDGE,  D.  D. 

Spenoertowh,  N.  Y.,  January  22, 1852. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  knew  Dr.  West,  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  as  wellu  I 
ever  knew  any  man.  I  was  born,  and  baptized,  and  educated,  under  his  ministry. 
He  was  a  frequent  and  familiar  visitor  at  our  house,  and  I  remember  well  taking 
my  little  chair  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  drawing  as  near  to  him  as  I  could,  to  listen 
to  his  tender  and  moving  conversations  and  pious  benedictions.  Though  he  wai 
a  little  below  the  middle  stature,  yet  from  his  dignified  bearing  and  aspect,  be 
appeared  of  the  full  middle  height.  His  frame  was  slender,  but  there  wis  i  po^ 
tion  of  the  lion  in  his  movements,  and  he  seemed  like  a  man  destined  by  nature  to 
be  a  military  commander.  This  martial  bearing  was  partly  the  result  of  hif 
original  constitution,  and  partly  perhaps  owing  to  his  residence,  for  some  time, 
immediately  after  he  entered  upon  his  public  career,  as  Chaplain  at  Hoosick  Fort, 
where  his  associates  w^ere  military  men. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  high  intellect,  but  his  intellect  was  of  a  somewhat  pecnliar 
structure.     It  was  distinguished  by  extreme  acuteness,  rather  than  compre- 
hensiveness or  versatility.     He  would  surrey  and  analyze  a  subject  in  some  of 
its  more  difficult  and  complex   relations,  with  amazing   sharpness  and  acca- 
racy.     He  had    not  that  extraordinary  expansion  of  mind  which  is  ri^iuisite 
to  survey  a  great  subject  in  all  its  bearings — his  path  of  inquiry  was  narrow, 
but  it  was  as  clear  as  a  ray  of  light.     Those  peculiarities  you  will  see  strikinplj 
exemplified  in  his  Treatise  upon  Moral  Agency, — a  book  which  made  a  great 
impression  in  its  day,  and  which  will  long  be  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the 
curious,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  subtle  metaphysical 
reasoning.     His  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Atonement  is  less  metaphysical,  and 
more  popular,  in  its  texture.     This  work  has  passed  into  a  large  second  edition, 
and  enjoys  a  high  measure  of  favour  with  profound  theologians.    Br.  Spring  of 
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book  upon  the  Atonement  was,  in  his  judgment,  superior  to  any  thing  on  that 
subject  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

Dr.  West  had  a  deep,  accurate,  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  I  heard 
him  preach  his  celebrated  '*  Expository  Lectures  *'  upon  the  New  Testament; 
and  I  never  read  the  Evangelists  at  this  day  without  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
striking  remarks,  and  learned  illustrations,  ho  gave  us  of  those  interesting  parts 
of  the  Bible.  His  congregation  at  Stockbridge,  where  he  preached  upwards  of 
sixty  years,  was  distinguished  for  intelligence,  and  embraced  a  great  number  of 
professional  men  and  statesmen,  besides  many  young  men  of  public  educa- 
tion, who  resorted  thither  to  prepare  for  the  different  learned  professions.  I  have 
heard  many  of  these  men,  some  of  whom  have  since  become  eminent,  remark 
that  they  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  mental  discipline  to  the  clear,  logical,  and 
able  preaching  of  Dr.  West. 

He  was  a  man  of  vast  industry ;  and  his  industry  was  regulated  by  extreme 
method.  He  had  a  time  and  place  for  all  the  arrangements  of  life.  He  always 
rose  early;  and,  after  his  ablutions  and  private  devotions,  repaired  to  his  breaJc- 
last  room,  and  prefaced  his  *'  good  morning  "  to  each  one  of  the  family  with  a 
broad  and  sunny  smile.  After  breakfast,  he  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  was 
occupied  till  near  twelve.  In  the  afternoon  he  performed  his  pastoral  visitations, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  this  kind  of  work  was  accomplished  by  a  man 
so  studious.  Beside  his  stated  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  he  had  frequent  lectures 
and  ''  conferences,"  as  they  were  called,  and  he  had  also  a  theological  class, 
composed  of  the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  of  both  sexes.  In  the  meetings 
cf  this  class,  it  was  his  custom  to  give  out,  in  a  connected  series,  important 
theological  questions,  and  to  request  all,  who  were  willing,  to  write  upon  them. 
These  compositions  were  brought  to  the  next  meeting  and  read,  and  the  subject 
was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  effect  of  this  course  of  instruction,  conducted  by 
such  a  man,  was  very  perceivable  in  the  profound  and  accurate  theological 
knowledge  which  prevailed  in  his  congregation. 

His  exactness  of  method  and  habit  was  carried  to  a  greater  extreme  than  I  have 
observed  in  any  other  man.  When  about  to  commence  a  journey,  he  made  all  his 
calculations  for  each  day  in  advance.  His  neighbours  often  remarked  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  elements  were  subject  to  liim;  for  ho  uniformly  accom- 
plished what  he  undertook.  His  hat  and  whip  were  always  taken  down,  and  laid 
on  the  table  the  night  before  he  set  off.  Mrs.  West  knew  to  a  moment  when  to 
have  his  table  prepared  for  him,  on  his  return, — whether  he  had  gone  only  to  the 
village,  or  to  Newport,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  long  journey.  His  movements 
to  meet  his  appointments  and  engagements  took  rank  in  certainty  almost  with 
the  laws  of  nature. 

But  his  piety  was  the  predominant  feature  of  his  character,  and  it  displayed 
itself  in  all  the  forms  of  Christian  excellence.  His  observance  of  the  Sabbath» 
which  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  called  '*  Sunday,"  was  of  the  Puritan  stamp. 
He  began  holy  time  at  sunset  Saturday  night,  and  the  family  were  all  required 
to  be  at  home  before  that  time.  Once  his  niece,  who  resided  in  his  family, 
returned  a  little  too  late.  He  took  her  to  the  front  door,  and  silently  pointed  to 
the  sunless  sky  in  the  West,  as  an  eloquent  and  touching  rebuke  for  her  remiss- 
ness. 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  combined  energy  and  tenderness,  but  energy  was  the 
prevailing  characteristic.  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  I  saw  the  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  church,  an  attentive,  and  apparently  a  wondering,  worship- 
per. The  next  day  I  met  him  in  the  street,  and  he  said  to  me  "  I  have  been  up 
to  see  your  pastor,  and  I  perceive  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man.  Yesterday  I 
saw  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  as  a  herald  from  the 
skies,  sent  down  to  denounce  God's  wrath  upon  a  guilty  world.  To-day  I  have 
seen  him  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  he  is  the  gentlest  of  human  beings.    His 
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manners  arc  as  bland  as  those  of  a  refined  and  lovely  woman,  and  notwiih- 
standing  all  the  terrible  magnificence  of  yesterday,  he  is  most  charitable  in  all 
his  private  judgments." 

Through  his  protracted  ministry,  he  taught  in  his  house  a  large  Theological 
school,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  were  trained  for  their 
profession  under  his  instruction.  They  all  describe  him  as  an  able  and  faithful 
teacher.  On  almost  every  subject  in  Theology  which  came  up  for  occasional 
remark,  or  thorough  discussion,  he  had  some  manuscript  at  hand,  which  contained 
his  most  mature  thoughts  upon  the  topic.  He  wrote  with  facility,  and  the  man 
of  his  manuscripts  was  immense. 

I  will  here  relate  a  conversation  which  Dr.  Kirkland,  President  of  Harvard 
University,  had  with  me  in  reference  to  his  connection  with  Dr.  West's  Theologi- 
cal school.     ''  The  fall  after  I  graduated,"  said  he,  **  my  father  sent  me  to  Dr. 
West's  house  to  study  Theology.     I  had  then,  and  have  now,  a  great  opinion  of 
his  acuteness  and  classical  attainments.     Very  soon  after  my  admission,  he  placed 
in  my  hands  such  books  as  Edwards'  powerful  work  on  Original  Sin,  and  Hopkins' 
Treatise  on  Holiness — books  which,  if  I  could  have  read  them  with  any  belief, 
would  have  sent  rottenness  into  my  bones.     They  were  written  with  such  prodi- 
gious power,  that  they  made  me  melancholy.     I  used  to  go  out  into  the  Doctor's 
orchard  upon  that  beautiful  side-hill,  and  there  I  would  pick  up  a  ripe  and  blabb- 
ing apple,  and  look  at  it, — then  I  would  pluck  a  flower,  and  observe  its  beantj, 
and  inhale  its  odour,  and  say  to  myself  '  These  are  beautiful  types  of  the  loveliness 
of  God;  I  know  God  is  benevolent,  and  I  will  return  to  my  studies,  cheered  bj 
these  impressions.'     Yet,"  continued  the  learned  President,  "  these  tremendous 
doctrines  seemed  to  awaken  the  deepest  emotions  of  piety  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  West, 
and  to  impart  light,  and  gladness,  and  thankfulness  to  his  inmost  spirit." 

In  regard  to  Church  polity.  Dr.  West  was  not  only  a  Congregationalist,  bat  lie 
verged  to  the  extreme  of  Independency.  When  the  General  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  about  sending  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbytenan 
Church,  he  felt  a  deep  concern  lest  they  should  lose  some  of  their  peculiarities, 
by  mixing  themselves  in  such  fraternal  familiarity  with  the  Presbyterian  arnu^ 
ments.  The  same  feeling  betrayed  itself  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He  was  largely  and  reverently  consulted  oi 
that  subject,  and  manifested  extreme  solicitude  lest,  in  some  of  its  beariiigs,  it 
should  infringe  upon  the  independence  of  the  churches. 

Dr.  West,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  was  a  great  and  good  man.  HiigiaBt 
hand  had  a  controlling  agency  in  the  erection  and  organization  of  moat  dS  tk 
churches  in  Berkshire.  He  was  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  "  a  foundation  man." 
He  laid  the  foundations  for  many  generations  of  the  religious  institationa  wbicb 
now  illuminate  and  bless  that  distinguished  county. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  much  affection, 
*"  Sincerely  your  friend, 

TIMOTHY  WOODBRIDGE. 
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JASON  HAVEN. 

1756—1803. 
FROM  SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,  ESQ., 

LIBRARIAN  OF   THE  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  April  17,  186C. 

My  Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  pleasure,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to 
furnish  you  with  the  following  brief  notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  my 
Tenorable  grandfEither,  the  Rev.  Jason  Haven  of  Dedham: — 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Deacon  Moses  Haven  of  Framingham,  Mass., 
and  was  bom  in  that  town,  March  2,  1733,  0.  S.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1754  ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  io 
Dedham,  February  5,  1756. 

Although  he  had  a  feeble  constitution,  and  was  at  times  subject  to  severe 
and  dangerous  forms  of  illness,  his  ministry  was  protracted  considerably 
beyond  the  ordinary  limit.  He  died  May  17,  1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Por  a  number  of  years,  he  was  the  senior  minister  of  the  vicinity,  and  the 
head  of  the  neighbouring  Association. 

He  was  usually  described  by  the  aged  men  and  women  of  a  later  period, 
as  **  a  model  pastor  of  the  old  school ;"  as  grave  in  manners,  judicious  in 
counsel,  and  a  good  manager  of  affairs  ;  and  as  combining  with  duties  pro- 
perly parochial  a  patriarchal  interest  and  influence  in  the  secular  concerns 
of  his  people. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Prentiss, — 

"  The  God  of  nature  and  grace  was  pleased  to  furnish  him  with  talents  and  gifts  by 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  various  branches  of  ministerial  duty.  In 
natural  division  of  his  subjecU,  and  easy  method  of  arranging  his  ideas,  he  greatly 
excelled.  His  hearers  were  never  perplexed  with  intricacy,  nor  fatigued  with  pr^>- 
lixity,  nor  vet  defrauded  by  that  affected  conciseness  which  precludes  all  information. 
Few  indeed  have  been  blessed  with  so  happy  a  talent*  for  that  kind  of  compositioD, 
which  is  adapted  for  public  religious  instruction.  In  the  choice  of  his  subjects  he  was 
singularly  happy.  In  his  manner  of  handling  and  applying  them,  he  was  so  Judicious 
and  appropriate  that  the  occasion  seemed  to  be  constantly  in  view  of  his  hearers,  and 
could  hardly  fail  of  producing  some  correspondent  impressions.  A  strain  peculiarly 
evangelical  marked  his  public  discourses.  His  appearance  and  manners  uniformly 
exhibited  that  gravity  and  solemnity  which  dignify  the  ministerial  character.  In  the 
extemporaneous  part  of  Divine  service,  ho  was  confessedly  eminent;  blessed  with  the 
gift  of  prayer,  with  uncommon  readiness  and  aptitude  of  expression,  suited  to  the  dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  he  was  called  to  lead  the  devotions  of  humble  8iU|||Uant8  to 
the  throne  of  grace."*  ^^ 

Under  his  influence,  it  appears  from  historical  aoconnis  of  the  town  and 
church,  the  affairs  of  his  parish,  both  secular  and  religious,  were  adminis- 
tered with  remarkable  good  sense,  liberality,  and  disinterestedness.  A  new 
form  of  Covenant  of  great  simplicity,  yet  expressing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  ecclesiastical  association,  was  adopted  with  entire  har- 
mony ;  and  with  singular  self-denial  the  parish  allowed  the  annual  income 
of  the  church  property  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  untouched,  taxing  itself 
to  defray  its  expenses  at  a  time  when  its  means  were  comparatively  limited, 
and  the  pressure  of  public  burdens  was  severely  felt,  that  the  capital  might 
accumulate  for  those  who  should  come  after.     The  consequence  was  that  an 

*Dr.  Prentiss'  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Sonday  suooeeding  Mr.  Haven's  intermeiit. 
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ample  fund  was  left  to  posterity  in  perpetuity,  and  wholly  unfettered, 
excepting  that  it  must  be  appropriated  to  religious  uses,  to  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  on  the  old  spot,  and  under  the  care  or  trust  of  the  Old  or  ¥lrst 

church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson  in  his  "  History  of  the  First  Church  and  Parish  m 
Dedham,"  after  remarking  that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Prentiss  respecting 
the  talents  and  ministerial  character  and  standing  of  Mr.  Haven,  are  cor- 
roborated by  information  derived  from  other  sources,  by  his  published  Ser* 
mons,  and  by  the  traditions  of  the  place,  proceeds  to  say, — 

''  I  should  suppose  him  to  have  been  eminently  practical,  writing  with  plain  good 
sense,  presenting  rational  views  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  neither 
perplexing  his  hearers  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  nor  bewildering  their  minds  by 
conducting  them  into  the  mazy  paths  of  theological  controversy.  In  his  social  char- 
acter he  possessed  many  of  the  requisites  of  a  pleasing  and  instructive  companion. 
His  conversation  was  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  intelligence;  he  was  kind  and 
affable  in  his  deportment;  in  his  manners  the  grave  and  familiar  seemed  to  blend  in 
due  proportion,  and  there  was  a  proprietv  that  marked  all  his  actions.  His  people 
were  sensible  of  his  worth ;  he  enjoyed  their  confidence  and  carried  their  affections 
with  him  to  his  grave." 

Dr.  Burgess  says  of  him, — 

"  His  health  was  slender  for  many  years;  bat,  by  patient  industry,  by  an  easy  asd 
felicitous  command  of  language,  and  by  a  graceful  elocution,  ho  was  an  intelligent 
and  popular  preacher,  during  his  long  ininistry.  The  press  has  done  greater  boooor 
to  him  than  to  his  predecessors,  having  preserved  to  us  eleven  of  his  sermons,  delivered 
chiefly  at  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  on  other  pnblic  occasions.  He  wa.s  not  only 
the  shepherd  of  his  own  flock,  but  he  trained  up  the  youthf\il  shepherd.s  of  other  tfoclo. 
His  house  was  a  Divinity  school,  in  which  several  students  were  educated  for  tliepii- 
toral  office."* 

It  would  seem,  from  these  notices,  that  his  prominent  oharacteristio  was 
a  balance  of  mind  that  gave  equability  to  his  judgment  and  his  mannen; 
that  his  intellect  was  clear  and  practical,  and  that  he  was  little  under  the 
influence  of  ambitious  motives  or  a  love  of  display.      The  generally  feeUe 
state  of  his  health  debarred  him  from  extraneous  exertions ;  and,  with  tbe 
exception  of  a  correspondence  on  moral  and  literary  topics,  sustained  for 
many  years  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Zubly,   the  learned  Swiss  clergyman  d 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knox  of  St.  Croix  in  the  West  Indiei, 
whom  he  had  never  personally  known,  he  seldom  went  beyond  the  require' 
ments  of  his  regular  duties. 

He  was,  however,  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  CofU^ 
tntion  of  the  State,  and  was  connected  with  various  Asaooiations  of  i 
benevolent  nature.  He  preached  the  Artillery  Election  Sermon  in  1761; 
the  General  Election  Sermon  in  1769;  the  Dudleian  Lecture  in  1789;  iBi 
the  Cotftontion  Sermon  in  1791. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Haven's  publicationa : — A  Sermon  on  tbe 
Anniversary  Thanksgiving,  1758.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1761.  A 
Sermon  at  a  private  meeting  in  Framingham,  1761.  A  Sermon  at  tbe 
ordination  of  Edward  Brooks,!  1764.  A  Sermon  at  the  General  ElectioOi 
1769.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Richards,  1770.  A  Sc^ 
mon  at  the  ordination  of  Ephraim  Ward,t  1771.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordio^' 

*Contennial  Disooarse. 

fEDWAKi)  Bkgoks  was  a  native  of  Medford,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  Hanraid  Colkfe  is 
1757;  was  ordained  at  Nortli  Yarmouth,  Me.,  July  4,  17M:  was  dismined.  in  March,  lT(9', 
and  died  at  Medford  in  1781. 

IEphraim  Ward  was  a  native  of  Newton,  Mass.;  was  fradoated  at  Harvaid  Collete  ii 
1763 ;  was  ordained  jmator  of  the  church  in  West  Brookfleld,  October  23,  1771;  and  died  Mutk 
19, 1318,  aged  seventy -seven. 
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tion  of  Moses  Everett/  1774.    A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Samnel 

Dunbar,!  1783.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Palmer,  17d2. 

A  Sermon  delivered  to  his  people  forty  years  after  his  ordination,  1796. 

Mr.  Haven  was  married  to  Catharine  Dexter,  daughter  of  his  immediate 

predecessor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dexter,}  and  had  five  children ;  but  two  of 

whom  survived  the  period  of  childhood — namely,  the  late  Hon.  Samuel 

Haven  of  Dedham,  and  the  late  Mrs  Catharine  Palmer,  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Stephen  Palmer^  of  Needham. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

S.  F.  HAYEN. 


"•♦- 


JOHN  SMALLEY,  D.  D.|| 

1757—1820. 

John  Smallet  was  bom  m  the  North  Society  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  (then 
called  Lebanon  Crank,  now  Columbia,)  June  4, 1734.  His  parents,  Benja- 
min and  Mary  Smalley,  were  both  professors  of  religion  and  sustained  a 
good  Christian  character,  and  his  mother,  in  particular,  was  considered 
eminently  pious.  From  her  frequent  conversations  he  received  early  reli- 
gious impressions ;  but  what  impressed  his  mind  more  than  all  she  said,  was 
his  discovering  her  at  a  certain  time,  as  he  entered  an  apartment  of  the 
house,  in  a  dark  corner,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  engaged,  as  he  supposed,*  in 
prayer.  This  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  was  never  erased ;  and 
when  he  gave  an  account  of  it,  it  is  said  that  the  greatness  of  the  man 
seemed,  for  the  time,  to  be  lost  in  the  affection  of  the  child.  He  also 
received  very  deep  impressions  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  whom  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  Upon  hearing  him 
again,  some  years  after,  he  was  still  astonished  at  his  eloquence,  but  was  led 
to  suspect  that  his  manner  was  better  adapted  to  move  the  natural  paa- 
sions  than  to  produce  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge.     He  observed,  how- 

*Mo8SS  EvsmSTT  wai  born  at  Dedhftm  Jnly  16, 1760 ;  wai  gndnftied  at  Hurvaxd  Oollem  In 
1771;  WM  ord»in«d  pMtor  of  the  oharoh  in  Dorche«t«r,  September  28,  1774;  wm  diwnMwd 
JanDary  14,  1793;  entered  dril  life  aad  became  a  RepreeentatiTe  of  the  town  oiJiMwter  in 
the  General  Court,  and  Jndge  of  the  Comrt  of  Commoo  Pleaa  ft>r  Koilblk  eooiflPNiiid  died 
March  26,  1813,  aged  lixty-Uiree.  He  pnbliflhed  a  Setmoii  at  the  oidination  ofali  brother, 
Olirer  Ererttt;  who  was  a  natire  of  Dedham;  wai  gradoated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1779; 
wati  ordained  minister  of  the  New  Soath  Church,  Botton.  January  2, 1782;  was  dinnined  May 
26,  1792;  and  died  December  19,  1802.    He  wae  the  Ikther  of  the  Hod.  Edward  Everett. 

fSAMUEL  DuxBAR  wae  a  natire  of  Boston;  was  mdnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723;  was 
ordainetl  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stoughton,  NovemDer  16, 1727;  and  died  June  16,  1783,  aged 
scvcntj-nine.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  Artillenr  Election,  1748;  a  Sermon  entiUed 
**  Righteousness  by  the  law  subrersiTe  of  Christianity,"  1761;  a  Sermon  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion, 1760. 

:(Sanuel  Drztbr  was  bom  at  Maiden  October  23,  1700;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1720;  was  ordained  minister  of  Dedham,  May  6,  1724;  and  died  January  20,  1766,  aged 
flfty-fiTc.     Ho  published  a  Century  Discourse,  1738. 

§  STETHRy  Palmer  was  bom  at  Norton  October  8,  1766;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CdUege 
in  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Needham,  Norembcr  7,  1792;  and  died  October 
31,  1821,  aged  fifty -five.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Calvin  Whiting,  1796;  m 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Isaac  Braman  at  Rowley,  1797;  a  Century  Sermon,  1811;  »Str- 
mon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thadier  or  Dedham,  1812. 

I  Skianer^s  Fun.  Sena,  in  MS. 
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ever,  that  his  preaching  gave  a  reality  to  things  invisible,  which  he  had  never 
before  seen.  In  the  judgmeni  of  his  own  minister,  the  Rev.  Eleazei 
Wheelock,  he  became  pious  at  a  very  early  period,  bat  this  he  himself 
thought  doubtful,  and  he  did  not  build  his  hopes  upon  what  he  then  expe- 
rienced. 

When  young,  he  was  put  out  to  a  mechanical  trade,  which  he  might  have 
pursued  through  life,  had  not  God  designed  him  for  a  different  employment, 
and  found  for  him  a  patron  and  instructor  in  Mr.  Wheelock.  That  benevo- 
lent man,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  youth  of  fair  promise,  kindly  offered  to  fit 
him  for  College  ;  and  he  was  entered  at  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
While  a  member,  his  father  lost  his  little  property ;  and  he  would  have  been 
constrained  to  relinquish  his  studies,  had  he  not  found  a  patron  in  Mr.  Stiles, 
who  was  afterwards  Fresideut  of  the  same  institution.  But  this  was  not 
hb  only  or  greatest  trial  during  that  period.  His  mind  was  extremely 
exercised  upon  the  things  of  religion,  and  he  then  experienced  what  he  used 
to  call  his  second  conversion. 

Shortly  after  taking  his  first  degree,  in  1756,  he  began  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy.  In  November, 
1757,  soon  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
Berlin,  (New  Britain  Society,)  Conn.,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1768,  i 
church  was  organized  there  of  which  he  was  constituted  pastor. 

In  1764,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Guernsey  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  who 
died  in  1808.  They  had  four  children, — all  of  them  daughters,  two  of 
whom  were  married  to  clergymen. 

In  1784,  there  was  a  general  attention  to  religion  among  his  people,  wMcli 
continued  about  a  year,  and  resulted  in  the  addition  of  forty  or  fifty  to  his 
church. 

In  1800,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Smalley  had  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  performed,  with  very  little 
interruption,  the  stated  services  of  the  ministry  till  the  autumn  of  1808; 
being,  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  a  term  of  a  little  more  this 
fifty  years.  In  1810,  he  was  relieved  from  his  pastoral  labours  by  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Newton  Skinner  as  his  colleague.  He  continued  to  preadi 
occasionally  till  September  26,  1813,  when  lie  delivered  his  last  sermon. 
For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  wrote  but  little,  if  any,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  read  more  or  less,  daily,  till  he  was  attacked  with  a  fit  whidi 
terminated  his  life.  He  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  reason  for  a  few  dijSf 
and  it  ifiu  never  fully  restored  ;  though  he  had  some  lucid  intervals,  ii 
which  he  expressed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  humble  hope  of 
an  interest  in  Christ.  His  death  took  place  on  the  first  of  June,  1820; 
when  he  had  almost  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  colleague.  He  outlived  by  several  years  every  person 
who  had  any  agency  in  procuring  his  settlement. 

Dr.  Smalley  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons, — ^the  first  in  1803 ;  the 
second  in  1814.  Besides  these,  he  published  two  Sermons  on  natural  and 
moral  inability,  1709;  [These  were  republished  in  London.]  two  Sermons  on 
universal  salvation,  preached  at  Wallingford,  and  printed,  the  one  in  1785, 
the  other  in  1786  ;  a  Sermon  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel  at  New  Haven, 
on  the  perfection  and  usefulness  of  the  Divine  law,  1787 ;  and  an  Election 
Sermon.  1800. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  CALVIN  CHAPIN,  D.  D. 

RocKT  Hill,  Conn.,  28d  December,  1847. 

Dear  Brother :  Your  respectful  request  under  date  of  August  26,  that  I  should 
oommunicate  to  jou  mj  recollections  of  the  late  Rey.  and  truly  venerable  Dr. 
SmaUej,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  but  for  a  seyere  domestic  affliction,  the  request 
would  have  been  complied  with  before  this  time.  Dr.  Sm alley  was  a  man  whom  I 
highly  esteemed  and  venerated,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  anything,  even 
a  mite,  in  honour  of  his  memory. 

The  man  concerning  whom  you  inquire,  was,  in  person,  somewhat  above  the 
medium  size.  His  countenance,  though  perhaps  not  very  strongly  marked,  still 
bore  testimony  of  a  mind  within  that  was  steadily  and  intensely  thinking.  Par 
reaching  too  and  clear  were  his  thoughts;  and  yet  he  knew  well  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge,  and  would  often  speak  even  contemptuously  of  those  who, 
according  to  his  expressive  phrase,  "  went  below  the  bottom  of  things."  Though 
he  made  no  high  pretensions  to  scholarship,  his  published  works  show  that  he 
was  exceedingly  perspicuous  and  forcible,  not  to  say  faultless,  in  the  use  of 
language. 

With  his  theological  views,  which  were  the  result  of  patient  and  earnest  inquiry, 
he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied;  and  his  appeal  to  the  Bible  iu  support  of  them,  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  was  always  ready  and  apt.  So  strongly  was  he  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  held,  that  he  could  not,  with  much  patience, 
hear  any  of  them  even  questioned.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  to  have  suggested  a 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  moral  evil  and  desert  of  pun- 
ishment, without  the  heart's  freely  adopted  choice;  and  instantly  his  lips  and  chin 
began  to  tremble,  and  he  declared,  T^ith  great  emotion,  "  I  would  never  license  you, 
I  would  never  ordain  you,  holding  such  erroneous  views  of  Divine  truth."  "  But," 
said  I,  "  how  happens  it  then  that  there  is  not  a  meml)er  of  the  Association  with 
whom  you  so  often  invite  an  exchange  of  Sabbath  day  labours,  as  you  do  with  me?" 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied, — "  but  there  is  a  difference  between  putting  a  man 
into  office,  and  treating  him  as  in  office,  after  he  is  in."  Here  ended  the  appa- 
rent discrepancy,  and  not  a  particle  of  unpleasant  feeling  remained  to  mar  our 
subsequent  intercourse. 

His  perception  of  the  ludicrous  was  so  keen  that,  not  unfrequently,  something 
of  wit  and  sarcasm  found  its  way  into  his  sermons,  and  even  when  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  thus  indulging  himself.  The  following,  though  founded  on  mere  eihphasis 
in  manner,  may  illustrate  what  I  mean.  His  subject,  on  one  occasion  when  I 
heard  him  preach,  led  him  to  introduce  the  conversion  and  Christian  conduct  of 
Lydia.  "  Numerous  conversions  by  Divine  influence,"  he  remarked,  "  accompanied 
the  faithful  labours  of  the  Apostles;  and  among  others  there  was  one  tooman." 
So  also,  when  treating  of  &natical  extravagance  and  delusions,  he  ^MUk  with 
similar  emphasis,  repeat  the  passage,  (2  Tim.  iii.  6.)  "  For  of  this  solHR  they 
who  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  siUy  vyamen,  laden  with  sins,  led  away 
with  divers  lusts."  Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  convey  the  idea  that  there 
could  have  been  any  thing  ludicrous  in  this  connection,  yet  his  peculiar  manner 
actually  gave  to  it  this  effect  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  a  subsequent  conversation 
with  him,  I  ventured  to  question  the  propriety  of  thius  indulging  this  propensity  in 
the  pulpit,  M'hcn  he  assured  me  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  it,  and  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing  had  never  occurred  to  him. 

Dr.  Sm  alley  could  not  be  called  a  popular  preacher  in  the  popular  sense  of  that 
word.  His  voice  was  nasal,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  could  bo 
considered  graceful  or  attractive.  lie  was  accustomed  to  preach  with  his  manu- 
script before  him,  and  read  as  doggedly  as  most  of  his  contemporaries.  And  yet 
so  rich  were  his  discourses  in  doctrinal  instruction,  and  so  level  to  the  humblest 
capacity,  that  few  congregations  were  more  regular  and  punctual  than  his,  in  their 
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attendance  on  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  And  this  continued  daspite  of  the 
distracting  influence  of  party  politics.  In  those  times  of  bitter  political  raving  about 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefierson,  and  others, — that  raving  being  in  its  conden- 
sation called  on  the  one  hand,  Ftderalisniy  and  on  the  other.  Democracy, — though 
Dr.  Smalley  was  decidedly  and  fearlessly  a  Federalist,  and  a  majority  of  his  char^ 
violently  Democratic, — their  attendance  upon  his  preaching,  unlike  what  occurred 
in  many  other  places,  suflcred  not  the  least  abatement. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  find  a  person  who  feels  a  deeper  contempt  than  Dr. 
Smalley  felt  for  what  may  be  called  vulgar  popularity  in  a  preacher.  It  is  possible 
that  his  views  on  this  subject  were  even  carried  to  an  extreme;  and  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  they  were  modified  somewhat  by  his  peculiar  religious  experience.  His 
early  religious  impressions,  which  he  received  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield, 
he  was  accustomed  ultimately  to  regard  as  of  little  worth;  whereas,  what  he  sup 
posed  was  his  actual  conversion,  he  attributed  under  God  to  his  reading  Edwards 
on  the  "Will.  Though  he  regarded  Whitefield's  eloquence  as  very  perfect  of  its 
kind,  he  considered  it  as  addressed  too  exclusively  to  the  passions,  and  he  believed 
that  it  contributed  to  the  self  deception  of  multitudes  beside  himself.  He  was  no 
enemy  to  an  earnest  manner;  but  mere  show,  and  noise,  and  declamation,  he 
could  not  tolerate. 

I  remember  an  instance  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  taste  in  respect  to  eb 
quence,  that  occurred  in  connection  with  an  important  civil  trial.     The  case  wai 
one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  to  tbe 
State  of  New  York,  and  it  was  tried  in  Hartford.     Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Aaron  Burr  were  present  as  counsel  for  New  York,  and  Theophilus  Parsons  tod 
some  other  distinguished  lawyer,  for  Massachusetts.     Burr,  unprincipled  and 
wicked  as  he  was,  stood  unsurpassed  in  keenness  of  discernment,  in  directness  o( 
argument,  in  simplicity  of  style  and  manner,  and  in  power  of  demonstntion. 
Hamilton  also  was  sound  and  sensible  in  argument.     Every  word  was  the  right 
word,  and  in  the  right  place.     Every  sentence  and  every  phrase  would  look  well 
from  the  press.     But  he  was  more  showy  than  Burr.     There  was  that  in  hii 
tone,  countenance,  and  gesture,  that  was  indicative  of  more  study  and  art.    Dr. 
Smalley  was  present  at  the  trial  and  heard  them  both;  and,  though  he  admired 
Hamilton,  Burr's  eloquence  was  still  more  to  his  taste.    He  remarked  conoeraiiy 
the  latter  that  he  had  that  unafiected  simplicity,  that  clearness  of  thought,  tbtt 
logical  and  unanswerable  reasoning,  which,  in  his  opinion,  constituted  the  ele- 
quence  at  which  every  public  speaker  should  aim.     "Burr,"  said  he,  "know 
how  to  keep  his  object  in  view,  and  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight." 

Dr.  Smalley  frequently  expressed  a  conviction  that  every  minister,  whentrrifed 
at  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  ought  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  office;  and  it  is  understood  that,  in  his  own  practice,  he  evinced  the  sinceriir 
of  thifl  conviction.  Soon  after  he  entered  his  seventieth  year,  he  prt)posed  to  the 
peoplft  of  his  charge  that  ho  should  withdraw  from  his  labours,  and  that  they 
should  make  provision  immediately  to' fill  the  vacancy  which  would  therenpoo 
occur.  They,  however,  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  in  respect  both  to  his  duty, 
and  their  interest.  They  insisted  that  both  his  preaching  and  pastoral  labours 
were  as  acceptable  as  ever;  and,  at  their  urgent  solicitation,  he  continued  to  preach 
to  them,  till  he  was  manifestly  disabled  by  bodily  and  mental  infirmity. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  much  regard. 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

CALVIN  CHAPI5. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROYAL  ROBBINS. 

Kensinoton,  Conn.,  May  16, 1856. 
Reverend  and  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  Cth  inst,  I  have  to  sat 
that  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smallev  was  brief,  and  nnnapnuAnflv  Antnovk&t 
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imperfect.  He  was  already  an  Octogenarian  before  I  knew  him  as  a  visitor  at  his 
house,  which  was  ailer  I  was  domiciled  in  the  same  town.*  In  my  childhood  I 
had  probably  heard  him  preach  occasionally  in  my  native  place,  which  was  one  of 
the  adjoining  towns;  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  his  manner,  or  even  of 
the  fact  itself.  It  only  occurs  to  me  to  say,  in  this  connection,  as  illustrative  of 
the  subjects  of  his  discourse  or  his  strain  of  preaching,  that  I  remember  a  remark 
of  an  elderly  member  of  our  family  concerning  him, — viz,  that  she  did  not  like  to 
hear  Dr.  Suialley,  because  he  preached  upon  the  doctrine  of  Election.  My  infer- 
ence is  that  this  was  a  somewhat  frequent  theme  with  him. 

During  the  four  or  five  years  in  which  I  was  a  contemporary  of  his  in  the  same 
town,  I  obtained  such  an  acquaintance  with  him  only,  as  a  fow  calls  of  friendship 
or  occasions  of  ministerial  meeting  and  exchanges  afforded.  He  had  ceased  stat- 
edly to  preach,  but  as  the  home  of  his  colleague  was  at  that  time  with  the  Doctor, 
xrhenever  an  exchange  called  me  to  the  New  Britain  pulpit,  of  course  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  me  for  seeing  him.  The  Rev.  Newton  Skinner  f  was  his  col- 
league, and  acting  minister  of  the  parish  at  this  period.  The  Doctor  consequently 
had  leisure  for  such  pursuits  as  he  chose  to  engage  in,  and  as  became  his  years. 
These  were  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  study.  The  preparation  of  a  second 
volume  of  Discourses  for  publication,  was  his  principal  employment,  it  would  seem, 
during  a  portion  of  his  later  years ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  from  some  remarka 
of  his  own,  that  he  found  it  an  onerous  task,  at  his  time  of  life.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  about  fourteen  hours  of  each  day  to  mental  application.  Out- 
door labours  he  seldom  engaged  in,  unless  in  the  time  of  making  hay,  when  he 
rendered  some  little  assistance  to  his  workmen.  Ills  exercise  consisted  principally 
in  riding  horseback. 

After  the  preparation  of  the  volume  referred  to,  his  only  employment  was  that 
of  reading.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  of  a  miscellaneous  theological  kind. 
Towards  the  extreme  limit  of  his  life,  his  memory  was  sadly  apt  to  fail  him,  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  his  reading.  Easily  dropping  asleep  over  a  volume,  he 
soemed  not  to  know  upon  waking  how  it  came  before  him,  and  imagined  that  he 
had  never  seen  or  read  it  before.  It  was  the  Doctor,  I  think,  who  once  remarked 
to  me  playfully,  that  it  was  one  advantage  of  old  age  that,  in  reading  a  book, 
it  was  always  new  to  the  reader. 

As  Dr.  Smalley  always  sat  in  the  pulpit  when  he  attended  meeting,  and  as  he 
always  attended  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  when  in  health, — an  example  of  constancy 
which  his  people  had  the  good  sense  to  follow,  it  was  interesting  to  appear  before 
him  and  his  people  in  the  message  of  the  Orospel.  New  Britain  was  not  then,  as 
now,  supplied  with  some  six  or  seven  churches  with  their  stately  spires;  but  one 
old,  decayed,  bam-like  structure  sufficed  for  the  worshippers  on  the  Sabbath. 
Tet  humble  as  were  their  accommodations,  few  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  willing 
to  stay  at  home,  and  no  audience  probably  had  been  better  trained  to  be  reverent 
and  attentive.  My  recollection  of  the  aged  pastor  in  prayer,  and  of  hie  (kiticism 
on  the  discourses  which  he  heard,  impresses  me  with  the  belief,  that  ho  was  a  careful 
and  critical  hearer,  as  no  doubt  he  had  been  an  acute  and  discriminating  preacher. 
He  had  lal>oured  too  long  and  diligently  in  that  field  not  to  be  "a  workman  that 
necdcth  not  U)  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  What  he  taught, 
without  question,  he  fully  believed.  Indeed  such  was  his  conviction  of  the  truth 
as  he  held  it,  or  such  was  his  constitutional  temperament,  that  he  could  not  well 
suffer  any  one  to  differ  from  him.     As,  however,  his  previous  life  and  labours  did 

*  New  Britain  wm  then  one  of  the  three  porinhet  of  the  town  of  Berlin. 

t  Nrwtox  Skinner  was  bom  in  Gnunbj,  Conn.,  in  1783.  He  wm  gradnated  at  Yale 
College  in  1804,  of  a  claM  which  has  prodnced  many  excollent  Divines.  His  theological 
instructor  was  the  Rev.  Ebcncxer  Gay  of  Snffield,  a  town  adjoining  Mr.  Rkinncr's  natire  place. 
Uis  settlement  in  New  Britain  was  in  1810,  and  his  death  oocurr<>fi  Hist  of  Maroh,  1825.  It  is 
not  known  that  lie  pnbliiihi'd  any  thing  except  a  Sennnn  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new 
meeting  Iioiisc.  Mr.  Skinner  was  an  able  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  died  In  the 
mitist  of  hifi  days  and  usefulness,  deeply  lamented  by  his  people. 
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not  como  within  the  range  of  my  observation,  it  is  unneoessarj  to  speak  of  them 

ftirther. 

Such  as  this  eminent  Divine  was  seen  and  known  by  me,  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind,  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  veneration  mingled  with  confidence. 
He  was  wisely  sociable  and  communicative,  possessed  a  ready  and  keen  wit,  and 
presented  the  features,  in  person  and  in  mind,  of  the  genuine  Puritan.  The  linea- 
ments of  his  face  were  strong  and  decided — their  expression  was  sternly  intellectual. 
He  wore  his  hair  white,  long,  and  flowing:  his  head  and  indeed  all  the  upper  portion 
of  his  body  were  much  bowed,  as  the  effect  of  age.  This  was  his  appearance  at 
the  period  spoken  of.  In  his  prime  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  good  sixe  and 
height,  measuring,  I  am  told,  over  six  feet,  and  capable  of  vigorous,  physical 
effort. 

His  manners  were  entirely  plain  and  unaffected;  he  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  no 
pretensions,  and  though  probably  never  obtrusive  with  his  opinions  or  advice,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  he  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  faithful  fi-iend.  From  a 
piquant  remark  he  once  made  in  my  hearing  in  reference  to  the  writing  of  hii 
biography,  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  had  little  relish  of  indiscriminate  eulogium, 
or  weak  portraiture.  He  vras  doubtless  desirous  of  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
and  of  the  influence  which  talents  and  piety  exert  among  men;  but  the  ascription 
of  superiority  would  probably  not  have  been  received  with  much  fiivour,  unless  it 
was  incidentally  or  delicately  conveyed. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  TViangU,  in  which  work  a  certain  school  of 
Divines  were  so  unceremoniously  assailed,  I  became  cognizant  of  the  fact  respectii^ 
the  interest  Dr.  Smalley  took  in  it.     At  a  call  made  on  him  at  that  period,  the  con- 
versation, I  recollect,  turned  on  that  work.     The  author  had  introduced  the  name 
of  Smalley  among  other  distinguished  names,  as  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Triangular  men,  in  the  system  of  his  Theology,  and  had  passed  a  high  encomium  on 
his  skill  as  a  reasoner.     How  far  the  Doctor  approved  of  the  general  character  of 
the  book  I  do  not  recollect;  but  my  memory  retains  the  impression  that  he  deemed 
it  somewhat  singular  that  he  should  have  been  reckoned  among  a  class  of  Dirines, 
with  some  of  whom,  or  more  correctly  perhaps,  with  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Enunoos, 
he  so  little  agreed.     On  some  important  points  he  had  maintained  an  elibortti 
controversy  with  his  quondam  theological  pupil, — for  such  Dr.  Emmons  was. 

Another  thing  made  an  impression  on  mc  in  respect  to  this  able  man  and  theolo- 
gian, and  that  pertains  to  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Natural  and  Moral  MnUtf 
From  some  remarks  of  his  in  my  hearing,  he  seemed  disposed  to  think  that  tbi 
proper  distinctions  on  this  subject  had  not  been  drawn  previously  to  his  attempt 
to  settle  the  point — that  even  Edwards  had  not  made  the  matter  clear.  He  doubt- 
less derived  not  a  little  satisfaction  from  the  success  of  his  effort;  and  if  correct 
in  the  opinion  he  expressed,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  New  Snglmd 
Theology,  in  that  branch  of  it. 

His  piety  was  of  the  principled,  intellectual  kind,  rather  than  emotional.  & 
referred  in  conversation  with  me  once  to  the  version  of  the  126th  Psalm,  beginning 
with  the  lines 

"  When  God  revealed  his  gracious  name 

"  And  changed  my  mournful  state, 
'^  My  rapture  seemed  a  pleasing  dream,"  Sec. 

as  expressive  of  sentiments  or  a  style  of  experience  which  he  did  not  greatly 
favour.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had  a  special  dislike  of  rant,  quackery, 
and  ignorance,  in  religion — of  flights  of  fancy  and  ecstatic  devotion.  He  looked 
rather  to  a  sober,  chastened  form  of  religious  feeling,  based  on  knowledge  and 
directed  by  rigid  principle.  If  he  erred  at  all,  it  was  in  a  too  slight  appreciation 
of  the  purely  emotional  and  experimental  m  religion.  His  habits  of  severe 
induction  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  original  structure  of 
his  mind,  probably  led  him  into  a  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  which  diJ 
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not  wboUj  agree  with  perhaps  the  more  commonly  received  opinion  of  the  day. 
On  the  whole,  he  appears  to  me  as  a  specimen  of  the  sober,  staid,  reasoning,  and 
oonseryatiye  class  of  Divines,  essentially  sound  in  the  faith,  who  appeared  on  the 
stage  subsequently  to  the  great  religious  awakenings  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  who,  by  a  natural  reaction  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  that 
period,  were  rendered,  perhaps,  too  cautious  of  excitement  and  over  action  in  the 
concerns  of  the  spiritual  life. 

I  have  said.  Dear  Sir,  more,  probably,  than  is  necessary,  but  you  will  know 
what  to  do  with  the  communication. 

Yours,  kc, 

ROYAL  BOBBINS. 


-•♦■ 


JAMES  DANA,  D.  D  * 

1758—1812. 

James  Dana  was  a  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  from  Richard 
Dana,  who  was  bom  in  1620,  came  from  England  to  America  and  settled  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1647,  and  died  April  2,  1690.  He  was  a  son  of  Caleb 
and  Phoebe  (Chandler)  Dana,  and  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1735. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1753,  and  remained  there  as  a  resi- 
dent graduate  for  several  years  afterwards,  pursuing  his  theological  studies, 
and  giving  much  attention  to  general  literature. 

In  the  year  1758,  the  church  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  having  been  for 
several  years  in  a  somewhat  distracted  state, — partly  in  consequence  of 
hearing  a  large  number  of  candidates,  determined,  by  advice  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  to  employ  one  from  Cambridge  ;  and  having  des- 
patched a  messenger  thither,  the  result  of  their  application  was,  that 
Mr.  Dana  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  place,  and  he 
was  accordingly  invited  to  visit  Wallingford  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for 
settlement. 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  after  he  had  preached  a  few  SabbathB, 
both  the  church  and  society,  with  apparent  harmony,  extended  to  him  a 
call  to  become  their  pastor ;  but  scarcely  had  the  call  been  presented,  when 
a  pretty  decided  opposition  to  his  settlement  sprang  up,  under  the  saDction, 
as  was  supposed,  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  miniaters.  A  coniieil  waa 
invited  to  meet  to  ordain  him ;  but  Mr.  Dana's  opponents,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  ordination,  procured  a  meeting  of  the  Consociation,  that  they 
might  consider  some  alleged  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  church 
and  society,  as  well  as  a  complaint  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  pastor  elect. 
The  council  appointed  to  ordain  Mr.  Dana,  and  the  Consociation  summoned 
to  prevent  his  ordination,  convened  in  Wallingford  on  the  same  day,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1758.  The  church  and  society,  together  with  Mr  Dana,  appeared, 
by  citation,  before  the  Consociation,  and  utterly  denied  their  right  to 
interfere  ;  and  then  the  council,  in  the  face  of  the  direct  and  peremp- 
tory prohibition  of  the  Consociation,  proceeded  to  ordain  and  instal  the 
candidate.  The  Consociation,  regarding  ther  case  as  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty,  now   invited   the   neighbouring   Consociation    of  Hartford   county 

*  Bocun's  UiBt.  DIbo. — Paniphletfl  eonneoted  with  the  Wallingford  eontroTenj. 
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to  meet  with  them,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  opimon  and 
advice ;  and  such  a  meeting  accordingly  took  place  three  weeks  afte^ 
wards.  At  this  joint  meeting,  Mr.  Dana  and  the  church  and  society  still 
persevered  in  denying  jurisdiction ;  and  the  result  was,  that  Mr.  Dana's 
pastoral  relation  was  declared  to  be  dissolved.  As  this  result  was  not 
heeded  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  Consociation,  after  a  few 
months,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  non-communion  against  Mr.  Dana  and 
the  church  and  society,  and  declared  the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the 
ordaining  council  to  be  **  disorderly  persons,  and  not  fit  to  sit  in  any  of  our 
ecclesiastical  councils,  until  they  bhall  clear  up  their  conduct  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Consociation  of  New  Haven  county.'*  It  was  essentially  t 
controversy  between  the  *' Old  Light"  and  "New  Light"  parties.  Mr. 
Dana  was  understood  to  be  of  the  then  liberal  school  of  Boston  and  that 
region,  and  the  ministers  constituting  the  Consociation  of  New  Haven 
county  were  little  disposed  that  one  of  their  prominent  churches  should  be 
committed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  one  whom  they  considered  as  having 
departed  so  far  from  their  own  standard  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  separation  that  originated  in  this  conflict,  continued  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Dana  and  the  ministers  who  had  ordained  him,  being  cut  off 
from  all  ecclesiastical  and  ministerial  intercourse  with  the  other  pastors  of 
the  county,  formed  an  Association  by  themselves,  which  continued  till  the 
year  1772,  or  later,  when  the  controversy  was  finally  terminated,  in  conse- 
quence of  pacific  overtures  made  by  the  ministers  then  constitnting  tlie 
Consociation. 

The  prejudice  against  Mr.  Dana  gradually  wore  away,  and  even  those  of 
his  brethren  whose  views  of  religious  doctrine  did  not  fully  accord  with  hii 
own,  nevertheless  had  a  high  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character,  ind  did 
not  hesitate  to  receive  him  into  their  pulpits.     And  when  the  Revolutionarj 
struggle  came  on,  he  rendered  himself  particularly  popular  by  the  veiy 
decided  part  which  he  took,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  favour  of  the 
American   cause.      Mr.   Whittelsey    of  New   Haven   was   accustomed  to 
exchange  with  him,  at  least  once,  while  the  Legislature  was  in  sessioo;  aod 
Mr.  Dana,  by  some  of  his  patriotic  sermons  preached  on  these  oecuioUi 
did  much  to  increase  his  popularity  throughout  the  State.      Manj  of  the 
members  who  were  predisposed  to  judge  him  unfavourably,  firom  hiving 
heard  his  theological  views  called  in  question,  were  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
political  orthodoxy,  that  they  came  to  regard  his  supposed  Arminianism  tf 
a  very  pardonable  offence. 

In  1768,  Mr.  Dana  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitj 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Dana's  health  had  become  so  much  enfeebled,  that  he  fonwi 
himself  inadequate  to  discharge  all  his  duties ;  and,  by  his  request,  the 
church  and  society,  with  great  unanimity,  chose  Mr.  James  Noyes  to  be 
his  colleague.  Mr.  Noyes  was  set  apart  to  this  office  in  May  of  that  yc»r ; 
but  the  Doctor's  health,  was,  soon  after,  so  far  restored,  that  he  was  able  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  duties,  both  public  and  private,  without  any  serious 
embarrassment. 

In  1789,  Dr.  Dana  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  church 
in  New  ITaven,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Whittelsey. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed  on  the  29th  of  April.     The  instii 
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oonneil  for  installing  him  had  met,  and  the  preliminary  matters  had  been 
attended  to,  Dr.  Dana  read  a  statement  of  his  religious  views,  written  with 
great  care  and  caution,  but  containing  some  pungent  allusions  to  the 
••new  divinity"  of  that  day.  After  the  reading  of  this  document,  Dr. 
Edwards,  who  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  it,  proceeded  to  put  to  him 
a  series  of  questions ;  and,  when  these  were  answered,  Dr.  Dana  propounded 
another  set  of  questions  to  Dr.  Edwards ; — both  having  evidently  come 
prepared  for  a  theological  encounter.  Dr.  Edwards  seems  to  have  been  no 
better  satisfied  with  his  views,  as  they  were  elicited  by  questions,  than  as 
they  were  set  forth  in  his  written  statement. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Dana,  the  several  churches  in  New 
Haven  had  been  in  great  harmony  with  each  other,  and  their  monthly  lec- 
tori^s  preparatory  to  the  Communion,  were  held  in  rotation  in  three  houses 
of  worship.  But,  immediately  after  his  installation,  this  arrangement  ceased, 
on  the  ground  that  the  two  other  ministers,  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Samuel  Austin,  could  not  conscientiously  sanction  what  they 
deemed  so  wide  a  departure  from  their  own  views.  Dr.  Edwards  is  said  to 
have  expressed  the  conviction  that  **  Dr.  Dana,  besides  being  opposed  to 
the  •  new  divinity,'  was  unsound  respecting  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of 
Election,  and  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment."  **  Yet,"  says  President 
Stiles,  in  recording  this  fact,  ''all  the  rest  of  the  council"  (except  Dr. 
Edwards  and  Mr.  Austin)  •^were  satisfied  that  the  Doctor  was  sound  as  to 
all  these  points."  Dr.  Bacon,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  expresses  his  full 
conviction  of  Dr.  Dana's  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  future  punishment,  but  adds — **  I  think,  however,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Stiles'  testimony,  that  his  doctrine  of  Election  was  nothing  more  than 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Arminian  doctrine  on  that  subject." 

Dr.  Dana's  ministry,  especially  at  New  Haven,  was  for  the  most  part 
peaceful,  though,  if  judged  by  the  number  of  persons  added  to  the  church, 
not  eminently  successful.  Much  allowance,  however,  was  doubtless  to  be 
made  from  the  fact  that  it  fell  into  a  period  in  which  there  was  an  accumu- 
lation of  influences  adverse  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  at  Wal- 
lingford  while  the  political  elements  were  combining  for  the  Revolution,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  fearful  tempest ;  and,  after  he  went  to  New 
Haven,  though  that  storm  had  passed  away,  there  was  a  new  organisation  of 
things  to  be  effected,  which  put  in  requisition  the  concentrated  energies  of  the 
nation ;  and  then  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  soon  came,  which, 
though  its  force  was  felt  chiefly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  yet,  in  its 
demoralizing  and  corrupting  influence  at  least,  extended  to  our  own  country. 
It  is  therefore  only  fair  to  look  for  the  cause  of  any  want  of  visible  success 
in  Dr.  Dana's  ministry,  partly  at  least,  in  the  peculiarly  unpropitious  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  exercised. 

In  the  winter  of  1804,  Dr.  Dana  was  confined,  for  some  time,  by  illness ; 
and  Mr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Stuart,  having  then  been  recently  licensed 
to  preach,  was  employed  to  supply  the  pulpit.  His  preaching  was  earnest, 
direct,  and  ])ungent,  differing  herein  from  that  to  which  the  congregation 
had  been  accustomed;  and  so  powerful  was  the  impression  made  by  it, 
that  they  quickly  resolved  on  an  effort  to  secure  Mr.  Stuart's  labours  per- 
manently, by  settling  him  as  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Dana.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  candidate  was  unwilling  to  settle  as  a  colleague,  the  society,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1805,  signified  by  a  vote  their  willingness  "that  Dr.  Dana 
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should  retire  from  bis  pastoral  labours  ;*'  and  ibis  vote  was  in  effect  a  di§- 
mission,  as  be  was  settled  on  tbe  condition  tbat  tbe  society  migbt  dispense 
witb  bis  labours  wbenever  tbey  sbould  tbink  proper.  Tbe  pastoval  relation 
was  formally  dissolved  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  in  December,  1805 ;  and 
Mr.  Stuart  was  sbortly  after  settled  as  Br.  Dana's  successor. 

Dr.  Dana's  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  this  procedure  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  be  attended  public  worship,  for  several  years,  in  the  College 
chapel.     After  Mr.  Stuart  had  left  bis  charge  and  gone  to  Andover,  Dr. 
Dana  occasionally  came  back  to  the  old  meeting  house,  to  join  in  worship 
with  those  who  bad  formerly  constituted  his  flock.     His  presence  there  was 
grateful  to  the  people,  and  revived  the  associations  of  other  days.    The 
society  expressed  by  vote  their  gratification  at  seeing  him,  and  their  wish 
that  he  would  worship  with  them  statedly.     The  gentleman  who  presented 
him  a  copy  of  tbe  vote,  gave  Dr.  Bacon  the  following  account  of  the  inter- 
view:— ***Dr.  Dana,'  said  be,  *I  have  a  communication  for  you  from  the 
society.'     ' Please  to  read  it.  Sir,'  said  tbe  old  man  in  reply,  putting  the 
paper  back  into  the  hands  of  tbe  other,  and  straightening  himself  up  to  a 
little  more  than  bis  usual  dignity.     The  vote  was  read  distinctly,  and  with 
due  emphasis.     *  Please  to  read  it  again.  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  still  sitting 
in  stiff  and  antique  dignity,  with  his  thin  ghastly  countenance  unmoved,  as 
if  he  were  something  between  a  ghost  and  a  monument.     Again  the  com- 
munication was  read  with  earnest  desires  that  it  might  make  a  favourable 
impression.     *  It  is  well,'  said  the  old  man ;  and  bis  voice  quivered  and 
broke,  as  be  uttered  bis  reply, — *  I  know  not  but  that  I  may  say,  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' "     When  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  N.  W. 
Taylor  was  ordained,  in  April,  1812,  Dr.  Dana  officiated  as  Moderator  of 
the  Council,  and  gave  tbe  charge  to  the  candidate.     On  the  first  SabbtUi 
after  the  ordination,  Mr.  Taylor  invited  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  polpb; 
and  there  he  was  regularly  found  every  Sabbath,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
attend  public  worship.     He  died  after  a  brief  illness,  August  18,  1812,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.     His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Prerident 
D  wight. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Dana's  publications: — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Hall,  1763.     A  Sermon  on  tbe  death  of  Charles  Whittelsey, 
1764.     Two  Sermons  delivered  at  Cambridge,  1767.    A  Century  Discourae 
in  Wallingford,  1770.     An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  tbe  Will,  (anonj- 
mous,)  1770.    An  Examination  of  the  same  continued,  (witb  his  name,)  177B. 
A  Discourse  at  the  opening  of  a  new  place  of  worship  in  Kensington,  1774. 
An  Election  Sermon,  1779.     A  Sermon  on  the  tragical  exit  of  William 
Beadle,  &c.,  1782.     Yale  College  subject  to  the  General  Assembly,  (anony* 
mous,)  1784.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  tbe  Rev.  Chauncey  Wbittelaey, 
1787.     A  Sermon  on  the  nativity  of  Christ,  1789.     A  Discourse  at  hb  own 
installation,  1789.     A  Discourse  on  the  African  Slave  Trade,  1790.    A 
Discourse  at  the  execution  of  Joseph  Mountain,  1790.     Three  Sermons  ii 
the  American  Preacher,  1791.     A  Discourse  at  the  installation  of  the  Rex. 
Abiel  Holmes,  1792.     A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Ebenezer  Gay,  Jr., 
1793.     A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Waterman,  1794.    A  Dis- 
course on  the  folly  of  practical  Atheism,  1794.     A  Discourse  on  the  death 
of  President  Stiles,  1795.     Two  occasional  Discourses  at  tbe  beginning  of 
the  year,  1801.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Andrew  Yates,  1801.    A 
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obaraoier  of  Sooffers,  1805.     A  Thankflgiviog  Sermon,  1805.     SeriiioDB 
to  young  people,  1806. 

When  I  entered  Yale  College  in  1811,  Dr.  Dana  was  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  public  seryico  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  College  chapel.  I  recollect  him 
as  the  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  tall,  slender,  and  in  his  general  appearance 
more  ghostly,  than  any  human  being  I  remember  to  have  seen.  He  used 
to  sit  in  the  pulpit  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  I  believe  pretty  uniformly  took 
part  in  the  Communion  service.  His  prayers  were  remarkably  solemn,  reve- 
rential, and  impressive.  The  only  other  public  service  I  ever  heard  from 
him  was  the  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Taylor,  which  was  pertinent 
and  excellent,  and  seemed  almost  as  if  he  were  speaking  it  from  out  of  his 
grave.  I  had  never  but  one  interview  with  him,  and  my  recollection  of  him 
then  is  that  he  was  extremely  bland  and  courteous. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  JAMES  L.  KINGSLEY. 

Yale  Colleqb,  November  18, 1847. 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  some  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dana, 
about  whom  you  inquire,  as  1  often  heard  him  preach,  and  was  several  times  a 
boarder  in  his  family.  But  most  of  what  I  know  respecting  him,  I  communicated 
to  Dr.  Bacon  when  he  was  preparing  his  *'  Historical  Discourses,"  which  are 
already  before  the  public.     There  is  but  little  additional- which  1  can  furnish. 

Dr.  Dana,  I  always  thought,  had  more  talents  than  appeared  from  his  pub- 
lications. The  circumstances  in  wliich  he  was  early  placed,  led  him  to  be  cautious 
in  his  language;  and  habit  so  confirmed  him  in  an  indefinite  style  of  writing,  that 
his  preaching  ordinarily  made  but  little  impression  on  an  audience.  He  sometimes 
preached  in  the  College  chapel; — and  I  have  often  remarked  that,  for  the  first  third 
of  his  sermon,  he  would  gain  the  attention  of  the  students;  for  the  second  third, 
it  would  be  diflBcult  to  say  whether  he  retained  it  or  not; — and  for  the  last  third, 
he  would  lose  it  entirely.  His  sermons  had  a  plan;  but  a  large  part  of  his  audi- 
ence would  scarcely  perceive  it,  and  were  soon  lost. 

Dr.  Dana  continued  to  write  sermons  as  long  as  he  preached.  Old  sermons  he 
probably  sometimes  reproduced;  but  this  he  did  seldom.  For  the  sermons  he  had 
once  delivered, — certainly  for  many  of  them,  he  seemed  to  care  little.  If  the  fire 
was  failing,  I  have  seen  him,  to  restore  it,  use  a  sermon  or  sermons.  If  the  time 
for  tea  had  arrived,  and  the  tea-kettle  had  not  boiled,  he  would  sometimes  send  a 
sermon  into  the  kitchen,  and  perhaps  with  the  remark, — ^^  it  will  boil  now."  He 
was  the  best  textuary  I  have  ever  known.  He  would  not  only  refer  at  once  any 
text  to  its  proper  place,  but  if  I  asked  what  were  the  words  m  any  book,  chapter, 
and  verse  of  the  Bible,  he  would  generally  answer  correctly.  When  he  had  sold 
or  given  away  his  Concordance  to  a  young  clergyman,  and  some  surprise  was 
expressed  at  his  doing  it, — I  remember  he  put  a  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  said 
sportively, — **  My  best  Concordance  I  have  retained." 

From  his  peculiar  style  of  writing,  he  was  sometimes  thought  to  mean  what  he 
never  intended.  Thus,  when  he  was  about  leaving  his  society  in  New  Haven,  and 
ho  supposed  that  he  should  preach  to  his  people  but  once  more, — I  remember  that 
he  said  at  breakfast  on  the  Sunday  when  he  appeared  in  his  desk  for  the  last 
time, — that  ho  should  deliver  a  discourse  which  he  prepared  for  his  people  in 
Wallingford,  when  he  left  them  in  circumstances  somewliat  similar.  That  is, 
when  he  preached  the  discourse,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  continue  any 
longer  in  Wallingford,  and  it  was  now  doubtful  whether  he  should  continue  any 
longer  with  his  society  in  New  Haven.  He  said  lie  had  left  "Wallingford  with  the 
best  feelings  on  both  sides,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to  say  in  Now  Haven  any 
thing  which  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  sense  of  injury  on  his  part.  In 
taking  his  Wallingford  sermon,  he  thought  he  should  escape  all  danger.     The 
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sermon  I  heard.  The  text  was  yery  appropriate  to  the  oocadon — ^Phfl.  i,  27 : 
"  Only  let  your  conversation,"  &c.  The  whole  of  the  discourse  was  kind  and 
affectionate.  It  was  thought,  however,  to  have  been  written  expressly  for  the 
occasion;  and  some  said, — "  the  Doctor  had  made  several  very  good  hits." 

Dr.  Dana  was  thought  to  excel  in  prayer,  especially  before  the  Legislature  or  in 
Court.  His  prayers  on  such  occasions  were  written  and  committed  to  memory. 
They  were  short  and  very  appropriate.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  his  friends  told 
him  that  General  P.  of  the  south, — distinguished  as  a  civilian,  but  not  much 
distinguished  for  his  attendance  on  public  worship, — had  remarked  that  a  prayer 
which  he  (Dr.  D.)  had  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  was  the  most 
impressive  prayer  to  which  he  had  ever  listened.  "  How  many  prayers  do  you 
think  General  P.  ever  hdard  ?  " — was  the  reply. 

Dr.  Dana  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly  and  dignified  manners;  and  he  had  a  very 
nice  sense  of  propriety  in  all  his  intercourse  with  others. 

With  much  respect, 

J.  L.  KINGSLEY. 

FROM  THE  REV-  T.  M.  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

Granville,  May  8,  1851 

My  Dear  Sir :  While  I  was  in  College,  Dr.  Dana  was  minister  of  the  First 
Church  in  New  Haven;  and,  during  my  senior  year,  I  had  my  home  in  his 
&mily.  I  had,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing  him;  and  cheerfully 
comply  with  your  request  in  giving  you  my  impressions  concerning  his  character. 

In  his  person  he  was  strongly  marked.     He  was  of  a  tall  and  slender  fi>rm,  and 
had  a  sort  of  shadowy  appearance  that  would  have  distinguished  him  even  in  a 
crowd.     He  had  a  sharp,  thin  face,  but  his  expression  was  at  once  benignant  and 
highly  intellectual.     And  his  face  was  a  faithful'  index  to  his  character.    His 
natural  temper  was  free  from  all  asperity,  and  full  of  kindness  and  good  viO. 
His  manners  were  in  a  high  degree  urbane  and  gj^ntlemanly,  and  showed  tbit  he 
had  been  accustomed  always  to  move  in  the  most  polished  circles.     He  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  companions  I  ever  knew — witli  great  intellectual  resources,  sod 
a  large  fund  of  anecdote,  he  could  accommodate  himself  with  the  most  ptoetd 
ease  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  and  all  were  equally  delighted  with  his 
conversation.     In  his  dress,  he  was  remarkably  neat,  without,  however,  swning 
to  be  unduly  particular.     His  mind  was  undoubtedly  of  a  very  high  order.   Ue 
was  an  acute  metaphysician,  and  had  the  courage  even  to  grapple  with  thit  intel- 
lectual giant  of  his  generation — the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards.     He  was  a  remark- 
ably well  educated  man;  had  an  exact  and  cultivated  taste,  and  there  were  few 
men  of  his  day  in  New  England,  whose  style  of  writing  was  equally  pure  and 
faultless. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Dana  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  most  orthodox  cUss  in 
New  England.  His  sermons  were  generally  very  little  of  a  doctrinal  character, 
and  were  remarkable  rather  for  a  chaste  and  correct  style,  and  excellent  practical 
suggestions,  than  for  a  highly  evangelical  tone,  or  for  direct  and  earnest  appeals. 
He  had  uncommon  aptness  of  mind,  and  would  often  introduce  passages  of 
Scripture  with  most  striking  appropriateness;  as,  for  instance,  in  preaching 
President  Stiles'  funeral  sermon,  he  quoted  a  passage  in  reference  to  him  concerning 
Ezra,  the  Scribe.  His  character  as  a  preacher  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  under  the  influence  which  then  prevailed  at  Cambridge  and  Boston; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  type  which  it  then  assumed,  though  it  may  have  been 
somewhat  modified,  remained  substantially  the  same  during  his  life. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Dana  was  after  he  had  become  very  old,  and  had 
entirely  lost  his  sight.  I  found  him,  however,  just  as  cheerful  as  when  I  had 
known  him  in  former  years.     I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  find  it  difficult  to 
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be  sabmissm  undtf  BogrierouBacaUmitj;  and  he  answered  with  the  most  perfect 
serenity  and  cheerfukiess, — *'  Not  at  all.  I  would  not  double  an  afi&iction  hj 
being  unsubmissive  under  it." 

Your  aflbctionate  firiend  and  brother, 

TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY. 
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1758—1799. 

Nathan  Fiske  was  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Anna  (Warren)  Fiskc,  and 
was  bom  at  Weston,  Mass.,  September  9,  1733.  He  evinced  an  early 
fondness  for  books,  and,  having  fitted  for  College,  entered  at  Cambridge  in 
the  year  1750.  During  his  whole  collegiate  course  he  was  distinguished 
for  diligent  and  successful  application  to  study,  as  well  as  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  institution,  and  general  sobriety  of  life.  Having  graduated 
honourably  in  1754,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  Christian  ministry ; 
and,  in  due  time,  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  inducted 
into  the  ministerial  office  in  the  third  Precinct  in  Brookfield  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1758. 

In  1787,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fiske's  parish, 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  in 
thinking,  speaking,  and  writing.  Their  pastor  not  only  encouraged  their 
undertaking,  but  actually  attended  and  presided  at  their  meetings,  and  did 
much  to  stimulate  them  to  intellectual  culture.  It  was  proposed  that  they 
should  publish  a  series  of  Essays  on  various  useful  subjects, — each  one  in 
torn  contributing  his  part.  This  was  done  for  some  time ;  but,  at  length, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  or  other  causes,  there  was  a  gradual  falling 
off,  which  resulted  in  the  whole  matter  being  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fiske. 
He  followed  out  the  idea  originally  suggested  by  the  association,  and, 
during  the  residue  of  his  life,  with  little  interruption,  continued  this  period- 
ical publication.  These  Essays  appeared  in  the  Worcester  Gazette,  nnder 
the  titles  of  **The  Worcester  Speculator,'*  and  **The  Neighbonr,"  and  in 
the  Massachusetts  Magaiine,  under  the  titles  of  "  The  General  Obserrer*' 
and  "The  Philanthropist." 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard 
College  in  1792. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1799,  he  preached  on  the  text, — "The  path 
of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shincth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  The  evening  following  he  spent  in  pleasant  conversation  with 
several  friends,  and  retired  at  the  usual  hour  in  apparent  health ;  but  he 
slept  the  sleep  of  death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  without  having 
experienced  mental  decay  or  bodily  infirmity. 

Dr.  Fiske*s  printed  works  are  an  Historical  Sermon  on  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  Brookfield,  1775 ;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1776 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joshua  Spooner,  1778;  an  Oration  on  the  capture  of  Lord 
Oomwallis,  1781 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Josiah  Hobbs,  who  was 
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killed  by  lightning,  1784 ;  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  varioos  subjects,  17M ; 
Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College,  1796 ;  two  volumes  of  Essays,  enti- 
tled "The  Moral  Monitor,"  published  after  his  death,  1801. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  married  first,  to  Sally  Hill,  who  died  in  1774 ;  afterwards, 
to  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Treat,  (originally  Brack,)  who  died  in  1786 ;  and  finally, 
to  Mrs.  Hannah  Reynolds,  (originally  Wells,)  who  survived  him,  and  became 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Willard,  D.  D.,  of  Stafford,  Conn.  He  had  six 
children, — ^five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at 
Harvard  College ;  and  one,  the  eldest,  died  while  he  was  an  undergraduate. 
Of  the  two  who  were  graduated,  one,  Oliver y  became  a  physician ;  the 
other,  Sajnuely  studied  law,  but  subsequently  became  a  merchant. 

The  following  estimate  of  Dr.  Fiske's  character  is  from  an  article  in  the 
Monthly  Anthology,  written  by  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester: — 

^'  In  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial  course,  Dr.  Fiske  was  not  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished for  that  brilliancy  of  imagination,  or  those  powers  of  oratory,  which  secure 
popular  applause;  but,  at  this  period,  he  was  distinguished  for  solidity  of  judgment, 

Eurity  of  sentiment,  and  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  style.  Modest  and  unaibuming, 
is  merits  were  displayed  in  a  gradual  manner;  and  the  public  appreciated  his  worth 
with  his  progress  in  life.  His  application  was  at  no  period  interrupted;  his  genius  for 
progressive  improvement  was  superior,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  strength  of  his 
faculties  and  the  course  of  his  mental  attainments  appeared  unabated.  Few  men, 
with  his  advantages,  accumulated  a  greater  store  of  rich  and  various  knowledge. 

"  As  a  Divine,  he  had  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  Christianity  in  its  evidence 
and  doctrines;  in  its  precepts  and  institutions.    Averse  to  disputation  in  every  /brm, 
he  exercised  charity  towards  all  who  appeared  in  sincerity  *  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'     In  his  preaching,  he  avoided  metaphysics,  and  '  words  which  gender  strife.' 
His  method  was  evangelical  and  practical.     Uis  sermons  uniformly  breathed  the  spirit 
of  piety,  of  candour,  and  benevolence.    The  object  of  them  all  was  to  establish  men  in 
the  faith  of  Christianity,  and  to  enlighten  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  the  works 
and  ways  of  God ;  to  strengthen  their  habits  of  piety,  and  to  encourage  in  them,  00 
religious  principles,  the  practice  of  all  Christian  virtues.     This  object  was  appareot 
in  every  discourse  delivered  from  the  pulpit , — men  of  every  description  felt  the  perti- 
nence and  force  of  the  preacher;  those  of  literary  taste  were  pleased  with  the  bciatiei 
of  his  composition,  and  all  were  cdilicd  by  the  spirit  of  his  Divinity. 

**  Prompt  to  every  call  of  duty,  he  embraced  the  various  opportunities  which  the 
intercourse  with  the  members  of  his  society  present^*d,  to  subserve  the  importaDtpor- 
poses  of  his  ministry.  These  private  intercourses  were  not  less  the  means  to  eaoetr 
nim  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  than  his  more  public  ministrations.  Benevolent  in  bis 
disposition,  aflable  in  his  conversation,  and  refined  in  his  manners,  his  compaojwss 
courted  by  every  rank  and  age  in  society;  and,  during  the  course  of  a  long  mioiitry, 
he  was  never  known  to  receive  the  least  insult  or  indignity.  Cheerful  in  his  temper, 
he  encouraged  innocent  and  timely  amusements,  sanctioned  them  by  his  premoe, 
and,  under  the  forms  of  unreserved  conversation,  found  a  direct  access  to  the  homtn 
heart,  to  instil  the  ft'iendly  counsel  that  was  to  improve  the  temper  and  form  the 
manners.  The  aged  found  the  burden  of  life  lightened  by  the  communications  of  his 
piety;  the  afflicted,  from  his  consolation,  derived  support;  and  the  young,  iVom  his 
instruction,  learnt  wisdom.  In  the  interchange  of  ministerial  offices,  Dr.  Fiske  dis- 
covered the  spirit  of  love  and  candour,  inculcated  by  his  Divine  Master;  he  attempted 
not  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  faith  of  a  brother ;  but  was  ever  ready  to  co-operitc 
with  him  to  promote  the  important  designs  fbr  which  the  ministry  was  instituted. 
The  influence  he  had  deservedly  acquired  with  the  clergy  and  churches  of  his  vicinity, 
ho  used  to  secure  the  order  and  peace  of  the  Christian  community. 

'*  Ip  his  family,  Dr.  Fiske  was  a  model  of  the  true  Bishop;  he  ruled  well  his 
own  house,  and  hod  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.  Uis  method  of  ednca- 
tion  was  mild,  but  effectual.  He  blended  the  authority  of  the  parent  with  the  freedom 
of  the  friend. — directed  the  minds  of  his  children  to  the  path  of  improvement,  and 
encouraged  them  to  exercise  their  own  powers.  Wliilc  he  appeared  to  ask  their  opinion, 
he  gave  them  instruction  and  advice.  His  pecuniary  concerns  were  managed  with  the 
great^'st  economy:  with  a  small  salary,  he  found  means  generously  to  exercise  the  ri^ts 
of  hospitality,  and  to  give  three  sons  a  collegiate  education." 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  Micah  Stone,  Dr.  Fiske*8  suooessor  in  tbe 
ministry : — 
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"  He  held  a  regpecUUe  staoding  among  his  clerical  brethren ;  was  esteemed  by  the 
people  of  hia  charge  and  the  religioua  community,  as  a  learned  Divine  and  acceptable 
preacher,  a  reputable  author  and  very  amiable  and  worthy  man. 

"  The  Congregational  ministers  with  whom  he  associated  in  bonds  of  brotherhood, 
were  a  much  reyered  and  honoured  class  of  men ;  holding  rank  among  the  most  cultiva- 
ted and  influential  in  society.  Being  called  by  their  duties  to  mingle  much  with  the 
people^  and  minister  to  them  in  the  most  interesting  concerns  of  life,  they  were  held 
in  high  esteem  for  their  learning,  probity,  and  sacred  office. 

''  Although  there  was  a  fraternal  union  existing  among  this  connection  of  ministers, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  undefined  line  of  distinction  pervading  the  body  which 
discriminated  them  as  Galvinistic  or  orthodox,  and  those  professing  more  liberal  senti- 
ments.   Of  the  latter  description  I  suppose  Dr.  Fiske  was  generally  regarded.'' 


-♦♦- 


CHANDLER  ROBBINS,  D.  D  * 

1758—1799. 

Chandler  Bobbins  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Philemon  and  Lydia 
(Foot)  Robbins  of  Branford,  Conn.,  and  was  bom  there,  August  24.  1738. 
He  entered  Yale  College  in  1752,  and  was  graduated  in  1756.  Besides 
going  through  the  prescrihed  College  course,  he  hecame  quite  a  proficient  in 
the  French  language, — an  acquirement  then  somewhat  rare, — and  continued 
to  read,  write,  and  occasionally  speak,  it  through  life.  After  his  graduation, 
he  resided,  for  a  while,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat  of  Guilford, 
who  afterwards  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia ; 
ai^  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whcelock,  as  a  suitable 
penon  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Indian  school  which  Dr.  W.  had 
established,  a  few  years  before,  at  Lebanon.  After  he  had  been  thus 
employed  for  some  time,  during  which  his  religious  character  seems  to  have 
taken  a  more  decided  form,  he  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Br.  Bellamy  as  a  theological  student,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Dr.  Sproat,  who  had  previously  recommended  him  to  Dr. 
Wheelock  as  a  tutor,  now  recommended  him  to  the  people  of  Plymouth  as 
a  minister ;  and  as  there  was  some  diversity  of  religious  opinion  in  the  con- 
gregation, it  was  thought  that  he  was  particularly  adapted  to  promote  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  action  among  them.  Having  heard  him  preach  for  some 
time  as  a  candidate,  they  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  on  the  80th 
of  October,  1759.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  80th  of 
January,  1760.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  his  father,  and  was 
published. 

Here  he  remained  till  the  close  of  life.  His  pastoral  charge  extended 
over  a  wide  territory ;  and,  in  1795,  embraced  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred  souls, — supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  congregation,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  abundant  in  his  labours,  and  was 
eminently  successful,  not  only  in  preserving  the  harmony  of  his  congregation, 
but  in  ministering  to  their  edification  and  spiritual  growth.  He  died  of  a 
lingering  illness,  June  80th,  1799,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  A  sermon  was 
preached  at  his  interment  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanger  of  Bridgewater,  from 
Philippians  I.  21;  and,  on  a  subsequent  Sabbath,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shawt  of 

•  Shaw's  Fan.  Serm. — MSS.  fh>iD  his  fkmily. 

J  William  Shaw  was  bom  at  Bridsewater,  Mass. :  was  ordained  at  Marabfleld  In  April, 
9;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Uirinity  from  Ilarrard  CoUege  in  1815;  and  died  June 
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Marshfield  preached  with  reference  to  his  death,  from  1  Thess.  iv.  14.  The 
latter  sermon  was  printed. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth  CoUe'gc  in 
1792,  and  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1793. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Plymouth,  he  was  married  to  Jane  Prince, 
daughter  of  a  physician  in  Boston.  She  died  in  September,  1799,  aged 
sixty.  They  had  three  sons  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  One  of  them, 
Samuel  Prince,  a  graduate  of  1798,  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  in  January,  1806,  and  died  in  1823.  One  son,  itooc,  was  a  Methodiit 
minister  in  Alexandria,  Ya. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bobbins'  publications : — A  Reply  to  John 
Cotton's  Essays  on  Baptism,  1773.  Some  brief  Eemarks  on  a  piece  pub- 
lished by  John  Cotton,  Esq.,  1774.  Election  Sermon,  1791.  An  Address 
at  Plymouth  to  the  inhabitants  assembled  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  the 
French  Eepublic  over  their  invaders,  1793.  An  Anniversary  Sermon  on 
the  landing  at  Plymouth,  1793.  A  Convention  Sermon,  1794.  A  Discourse 
before  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  or>ii- 
nation  of  Ward  Cotton,*  at  Boylston,  1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  BOBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hajcttoeo,  November  10. 1852 

My  Dear  Sir:  Doctor  Bobbins,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  wafl  my  &ther'fl 
brother,  and  I  knew  him  well  from  my  earliest  years  to  the  dose  of  his  life.    I  not 
only  loved  him  as  a  relative,  but  esteemed  him  highly  as  a  man  and  t  minister; 
and  I  am  glad  to  do  any  thing  I  can,  in  aid  of  your  effort  to  perpetuate  his  memorj. 

Uis  personal  appearance  was  altogether  in  his  &vour.     He  did  not  vary  mteh 
from  the  medium  stature;  his  form  was  erect  and  symmetrical,  and  his  counteiuooe 
expressive  of  great  kindness.     There  was  not  the  semblance  of  sternness  either  in 
his  face  or  in  his  nature.     In  his  manners,  he  was  a  fine  model  of  a  Christiic 
gentleman.     With  great  urbanity  and  respect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others, 
he  united  a  remarkable  degree  of  simplicity,  that  made  him  accessible  and  ucsftr 
able  as  well  to  the  lower  as  to  the  higher  classes.     He  had  a  fine  talent  at  oramn- 
tion — he  talked  with  ease,  and  fluency,  and  always  to  the  point;  but  be  tenr 
talked  more  than  his  share;  and  he  never  said  any  thing  merely  for  the  Mke of 
display.     You  could  not  be  in  his  presence  Vithout  feeling  the  bUnd  inflneiice  of 
his  spirit.    He  loved  to  make  all  around  him  happy,  and  be  was  eminently  fitted 
by  his  constitution  and  habits  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Dr.  Bobbins  was  rather  distinguished  for  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  tnd 
correct  taste,  than  for  strong,  logical  powers,  or  splendid  imagination.  He  alwijs 
took  a  common  sense  view  of  things;  and  always  acted  in  accordance  with  such  a 
view,  and  it  was  to  this  chiefly,  in  connection  with  his  excellent  moral  qntlities, 
that  his  great  usefulness  was  to  be  referred.  You  felt  that  he  was  nn  uncommonly 
wclUniadc  man;  and,  though  there  were  many  others  for  whose  talents  yoa might 
feel  higher  admiration,  there  were  few  whose  whole  character  you  would  pronounce 
more  desirable.  He  possessed  an  integrity  and  symmetry  of  character,  which 
never  fails  to  secure  approval,  and  win  respect  and  confidence. 

1,  1B1A.  Besides  the  sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Rohbins,  he  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  .Tosiah  Crocker  Shaw — [who  was  a  native  of  Marshfield;  was  gradoatcd  at  Harrard 
College  in  1789;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cohasset  October  3,  1792;  was  daisied 
June  :{,  1796 ;  And  died  in  1847.  He  published  an  Oration  delirercd  at  Little  ComptoD,  Jaly 
4,  1793.] 

•  Waro  Cottoh  was  bom  at  Plymouth:  was  graduated  at  Uarvard  College  in  1798;  wai 
ordained  pnstor  of  the  church  in  Boylston,  Mass.,  June  7,  1797;  was  dismisaed  Jnne  22. 182&1 
and  died  in  1843. 
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* 
Dr.  Robbins  was  a  highly  respectable  scholar,  and  kept  along  with  the  ciirreiit 
literature  of  his  time.    If  his  acquirements  were  not  the  most  extensire,  they  were 
remarkably  exact;  and  in  the  minor  departments  of  literature  particularly,  he 
had  few  superiors. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  a  high  rank  among  the  better  class  of  preachers  of  his 
day.  His  sermons  were  not  generally  written  out  at  length,  but  the  outline  was 
committed  to  paper,  and  he  could  safely  trust  to  his  extemporaneous  powers  for 
the  filling  up.  Indeed  he  spoke  extempore  with  more  than  common  ease  and  grace. 
His  delivery  was  a  fine  compound  of  simplicity,  dignity,  and  unction.  His  voice 
was  melodious,  well  adapted  to  public  speaking,  and  no  less  adapted  to  music. 
His  gesture,  though  not  abundant,  was  always  appropriate;  and  there  was  an  air 
of  sincerity  and  deep  feeling  that  was  well  fitted  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention. 
In  his  theological  views,  he  was  decidedly  a  Calvinist,  and  yet  I  should  hardly 
place  him  in  the  strictest  school.  His  preaching  was  rather  practical  than  doctri- 
nal; though  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  latter.  He  was  an 
earnest  friend  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  the  result 
of  a  genuine  divine  operation.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers — a  reverence  which  was,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
hallowed  associations  of  the  spot  on  which  he  resided. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  ROBBINS. 


■♦#- 


JOSIAH  STEARNS. 

1758—1788. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TV.  A.  STEARNS,  D.  D. 

GAMBaiDOSPOiT,  Mayl,  1861. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  request  that  I  should  furnish  you  with  some  notioe  of 
the  life  and  character  of  my  venerable  grandfiEither,  has  led  me  to 
make  diligent  search  among  his  descendants  for  whatever  of.  interest  might 
remun  concerning  him ;  and  1  believe  I  have  gathered  every  thing  that  is 
sufficiently  important,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  anthentic,  to  justify 
its  being  given  to  the  world.  The  generation  that  knev  him  has  passed 
away ;  but  his  memory  is  still  gratefully  cherished  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  enjoyed  his  ministrations. 

Rev.  JosiAH  Stearns,  for  more  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  chnrch 
in  Kpping,  New  Hampshire,  **was  bom  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  January  20, 
1732  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1751 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Epping,  March  8,  1758 ;  and  died  in  the  assurance  of  hope, 
universally  lamented,  July  25,  1788,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-first  of  his  ministry.  An  eminent  Christian,  an  able  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  distinguished  patriot,  his  life  was 
unreservedly  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  people  and  his  country."  The 
above  is  copied  from  his  grave-stone,  in  the  old  church  yard  at  Epping. 

Mr.  Stearns  was  a  descendant  from  Isaac  Steams,  who  came  from  England 
with  his  family,  A.  D.  1630,  in  the  vessel  Arbela  Johnson,  with  (Governor 
Winthrop.     The  eldest  son  of  Isaac  was  John,  probably  about  twenty  yc 
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of  age,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  country.  Isaac  settled  in  Water- 
town.  John  soon  removed  to  Billerica,  and  was  one  of  the  original  free* 
holders  of  the  town.  He  married  Sarah  Mixer  of  Watertown.  Their 
eldest  son,  also  named  John,  was  the  first  child  bom  in  Billerica,  on  record. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Bigelow.  Their  son,  the  third  in  direct  descent, 
bearing  the  name  of  John,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
His  wife^  the  mother  of  Bev.  Josiah  Steams,  was  Esther  Johnson,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  author  of  the  History  of  New  England, 
entitled  **  Wonder- Working  Providences  of  Sion's  Saviour  in  New  England." 
Her  grandfather  was  William  Johnson,  Esq.;  and  her  father ,*a  second  Oapt 
Edward  Johnson.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  an  elevated 
spirit. 

Mr.  l^  teams'  ancestors,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  all  Puritan  Galvinists,  in 
their  religious  opinions,  all  members  of  orthodox  Congregational  churches, 
and  all,  through  their  successive  generations,  believers  in  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  infant  baptism. 

After  leaving  College,  he  delayed,  for  some  years,  entering  the  Christian 
ministry, — to  which  he  had  intended  to  devote  his  life, — through  distrust  of 
his  own  qualifications  for  this  sacred  work.  After  a  protracted  season  of 
mental  conflict,  during  a  portion  of  which  time  he  taught  school  in  his  native 
town,  he  was  enabled  to  see  clearly  the  path  of  duty. 

He  received  three  calls  about  the  same  time,  and  finally  accepted  wbat  he 
considered  the  least  eligible  of  the  three,  being  led  to  this  result  by  the 
great  importunity  of  the  freeliolders  of  the  place. 

He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  March  8, 1758  ^d 
ministered  to  that  people  with  faithfulness,  ability,  and  acceptance,  throogb 
the  most  trying  period  in  our  country's  history.  He  first  married  Sarah 
Abbot  of  Andover.  They  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest 
of  these  was  John  Stearns,  Esq.,  of  Decrfield,  N.  H.  After  the  decease  of 
Mrs.  Steams,  he  married  Sarah  Buggies,  daughter  of  Bev.  Samuel  Buggies' 
of  Billerica,  Mass.,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  Bev.  John  Woodbridgc  of 
Andover,  and  great-grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley.  By  this  mar- 
riage also,  Mr.  Stearns  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  of 
these  sons  was  my  father,  Bev.  Samuel  Stearns,  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Another  was  Deacon  William  Steams,  of 
Epping,  now  living  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Dennysville,  Me. 

Mr.  Steams  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.     He 
adopted  and  earnestly  advocated  the  principles  of  the  Bevolution,  fVom  the 
beginning.     Believing  that  the  cause  was  righteous  and  approved  of  Heaven* 
he  was  not  backward  in  urging  upon  his  people  the  duty  of  making  sacri- 
fices to  sustain  the  government  in  its  struggle.      Nor  was  it  with  him 
preaching  without  practice.      He  sent  his  elder  sons  into  the  army,  and 
"some  of  them  were  in  the  field  during  a  great  part  of  the  Bevolutionarj 
contest,  and  he  sacrificed  most  of  his  worldly  interest  in  support  of  the 
American  cause."      (Alden's  Epitaphs.)      He  was  a  member  of  a  State 
Convention  in  p]xeter,  where  he  sanctioned   such  measures  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  that  he  considered  his  personal  safety  put  to  hazard, 

^  •  Samuel  Rugoles  wsa  born  at  Roxbnry,  Dec.  3,  1681;  wm  gradnated  at  Harvard  CoUen 
in  1702;  was  ordained  pastor  of  tho  church  in  Billerica,  May  19,  1708:  and  died  March  3, 
174»,  aged  sixty-eifirht.  j       >  t  f 
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should  the  BevolntioB  proye  a  fitilnre.  On  his  return,  when  his  children 
gathered  round  him  to  welcome  him  home  and  hear  the  state  of  affairs, 
he  told  them  what  he  had  done,  and  added,  '*  If  the  cause  prevails,  it  will 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  country ;  but  if  it  should  fail,  your  old  father's 
head.will  soon  be  a  button  for  a  halter.'* 

Early  after  his  settlement,  when  slavery  was  allowed  in  all  the  Colonies, 
he  had  purchased  a  coloured  boy  to  act  as  servant  in  his  family.  The 
act  was  common,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  once  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  any  impropriety  in  it.  He  was  a  kind  master,  and  his  slave  was  strongly 
attached  to  him.  But  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  the 
country  was  fighting  for  freedom,  Mr.  Stearns  began  to  feel  that  there  was 
an  inconsistency  in  his  own  conduct.  He  called  Peter  to  him,  now  a  man 
grown,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  with  **  the  boys"  into  the  army, 
he  might  have  his  wages  and  his  freedom.  Peter,  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  condition,  objected.  He  was  told  that,  though  he  had  a  good 
master  now,  his  master  might  die,  and  he  have  to  be  sold,  and  go  nobody 
knows  where.  Mr.  Steams  also  told  Peter  that  he  should  have  his  choice 
between  continuing  a  servant  and  becoming  a  free  man ;  but  he  added,  *'  If 
you  will  not  take  your  liberty,  I  shall  have  to  treat  you  as  they  did  the 
Hebrew  servants  in  old  times, — bore  your  ear  through  with  an  awl  to  the 
door-post,  and  make  you  serve  forever."  Peter  said  if  he  **knew  massa 
would  live  as  long  as  he  would,  he  would  never  leave  him  at  any  rate  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  he  had  better  go." 

Mr.  Stearns  was  distinguished  for  his  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  con- 
sistency. Having  insisted  much  to  his  children  on  the  importance  of  frankly 
confessing  whenever  they  had  done  wrong,  instead  of  making  their  guilt 
greater  by  attempting  concealment — on  one  occasion,  when  a  fault  had  been 
committed,  one  of  the  small  boys  confessed,  when  he  was  not  guilty.  The  , 
truth  having  come  to  light,  the  child  who  probably  thought  to  appear 
meritorious  by  confession,  was  enlightened  by  the  father  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  sin,  and  then  chastised  for  falsehood.  Being  exceedingly  annoyed 
that  the  garden  gate  was  often  left  open,  and  cattle  came  in  and  did  mis- 
chief, Mr.  Steams  said  to  his  children  and  servants, — *'  The  very  next  person 
who  leaves  the  garden  gate  open,  must  be  whipped."  Not  many  days  after, 
the  unlucky  gate  appeared  in  the  prohibited  condition.  Meeting  Peter,  he 
said — **  Well,  Peter,  and  who  has  left  open  the  garden  gate  now  ?"  Peter 
hung  his  head.  Mr.  S.  urged  his  question,  till  Peter  answered,  ''I  don't 
love  to  tell,  Sir."  Mr.  S.  insisted,  when  Peter  summoned  up  courage  to 
say,  **It  was  you.  Sir!"  " JIfe?  Are  you  sure?  When?"  "When  you 
came  out  of  the  garden"  at  such  a  time  ''you  left  it  open."  ''Well, 
Peter,"  said  Mr.  S.,  "go  and  cut  some  sticks  and  lay  them  hard  over  your 
master's  shoulders."  The  slave  begged  to  be  excused,  but  the  master 
insisted,  and  it  was  done  as  required. 

He  was  a  close  and  thorough  student.  He  studied  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages  with  unremitting  diligence.  His  limited  means  would  not 
allow  him  to  possess  much  of  a  library,  but  he  was  favoured  with  the  use 
of  books  by  friends  who  were  able  to  own  them.  Ho  was  accustomed  to 
borrow  one  volume  at  a  time,  and  when  he  had  read  it  through,  its  contents 
were  his  own.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer  of  Kingston,  mentioning  this  &ct, 
added, — "The  Bible  especially  was  his  library."  "So  intimate  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  easily  cite  chapter  and  verse, 
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where  almost  any  text  was  to  be  found."     (New  Hampshire  Repositoiy, 
Vol.  II.,  No.  2.     Ministers  of  Bockingham  county,  N.  H.) 

Mr.  Steams  was  tall  in  person,  measuring  full  six  feet,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  pleasant.  His  people  reverenced  and  loved  him,  and  consulted  him 
as  an  oracle.  On  *^tho  dark  day,'*  some  of  them  came  to  his  house- with 
their  Bibles  in  their  hands,  very  much  frightened,  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
think  **  it  was  the  judgment  coming."  Exhorting  them  to  be  always  ready, 
he  showed  them  from  their  Bibles  that  it  could  not  be  the  judgment,  because 
some  of  the  prophecies  were  not  yet  fulfilled ;  and  they  went  home  satisfied 
and  comforted.  His  appearance,  connected  with  the  general  influence  of 
his  character,  was  truly  commanding.  Among  other  things,  the  following 
anecdote  illustrates  the  fact.  Entering  a  room  where  a  party  of  militaiy 
ofiicors  had  assembled  to  dine,  one  of  them  who  was  making  free  use  of  pro- 
fane language  at  the  moment,  suddenly  stopped,  and  seemed  abashed.  No 
improper  word  was  uttered  while  Mr.  Steams  was  present.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  room,  some  of  the  company  began  to  rally  the  young  officer 
upon  his  sudden  silence.  **  Parson  Stearns  would  awe  the  devil  himself," 
was  his  immediate  reply. 

His  pulpit  performances  were  both  solid  and  interesting.     He  would  write 
a  sermon,  especially  during  the  war,  on  a  fold  of  paper  considerably  smaller 
than  a  half  sheet  of  common  sized  letter  paper,  doubled,  and  in  so  fine  a 
hand  as  to  be  nearly  illegible  without  a  microscope.     But  he  would  delircr 
a  discourse  with  ease  and  fluency.     The  meeting  house  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing on  the  Sabbath.     Frequently  some  would  be  sitting  on  the  gallery 
stairs,  and  others  standing  in  the  aisles,  and  others,  in  pleasant  weather,  ob 
the  outside  at  the  windows.     The  fact  seemed  almost  incredible  to  oift  of 
his  descendants,  who  preached  on  the  same  spot,  for  a  single  Sabbath,  a  half 
century  afterwards.     The  meeting  house  was  in  ruins ;  the  Congregatioul 
church  and  society  nearly  extinct;  and  though  it  was  said  to  be  t  fall 
meeting,  there  were  not  fifty  persons  in  the  house.     But  the  fact  is  too  veil 
authenticated  to  be  questioned.     About  two  years  before  his  decease,  be 
sent  a  communication  to  the  parish,  asking  a  dismission  on  account  of  his 
inability,  through  declining  health,  to  write  new  sermons.     The  reqneit  was 
rejected  by  acclamation, — one  of  the  leading  men  humorously  remarking 
that  "  Mr.  Steams*  old  sermons  were  much  better  than  any  new  ones  the 
parish  would  be  likely  to  get,  if  they  dismissed  him." 

Five  of  his  sermons  were  published.  One  was  at  the  ordination  of 
Nicholas  Dudley,*  and  another  a  Fast  Sermon  preached  during  the  war.  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  these,  though  I  remember  to  have  seen  them  botli, 
many  years  ago,  and  think  that  there  may  be  a  copy  or  two  still  in  existence. 
I  have  a  printed  sermon  of  his  which  was  preached  in  Epping,  September 
19,  1779,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  young  man  of  his  society,  who  died 
in  a  most  elevated  and  heavenly  state  of  mind.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
course is  Earhj  Piety,  It  is  a  truly  able,  affectionate,  and  faithful  produfr 
tion.  The  other  two  discourses, — also  in  my  possession, — are  both  froa 
the  text — I.  John  iv.  16.  **God  is  love."  In  these  discourses  the  whole 
character,  and  all  the  actions,  of  God  are  resolved  into  Love.  They  were 
preached  at  Exeter,  November  4,  1787,  after  the  health  of  their  author  had 

*  Nicholas  Dudley  was  a  native  of  Epping.  N.  II. ;  waa  gradoatcd  at  Hairard  CoUcce  is 
1767 ;  was  ordained  paator  of  the  church  in  Townaond,  Vt.,  June  2«,  1777 :  and  was  disnuased 
In  1780. 
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began  seriooslj  to  decline.  Judge  Phillips,  the  founder  of  Exeter  Academy, 
who  heard  them  when  delivered,  wa8  so  much  pleased  with  them  that  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Steams,  begging  a  manuscript  copy  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
Transcribing  these  sermons  was  the  last  earthly  laboar  which  he  performed. 
Mr.  Phillips  procured  their  publication. 

Judge  Phillips  also  offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating  one  of  Mr. 
Steams*  sous  for  the  ministry.  Circumstances  were  such  that  the  generous 
benefaction  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  accepted.  But,  after  Mr.  Steams' 
death,  the  Judge  proposed  to  his  deceased  friend's  son,  Samuel,  to  enter 
Exeter  Academy,  as  the  first  person  who  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
scholarship  just  established  by  him  in  that  institution.  Mr.  Steams  was 
one  of  the  original  Tmstees  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  which  insti- 
tution, like  the  one  in  Exeter,  was  founded  by  Judge  Phillips  and  his  noble 
brothers. 

He  was  a  truly  devout  man.  He  regularly  retired  to  his  closet,  which 
was  an  entry-way,  adjoining  the  family  parlour,  every  moming  and  evening, 
where,  in  a  partly  audible  whisper,  ho  poured  out  his  earnest  prayers.  In 
the  time  of  the  war  especially,  when  ho  bore  the  suffering  Colonies  on  his 
heatt  before  God,  as  the  High  Priest  of  old  bore  the  tribes  of  Israel  on  his 
breastplate  continually,  he  would  often  spend  a  full  hour  in  this  retreat  of 
devotion,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  without  light  or  fire,  irradiated  only  by  the 
Divine  presence,  and  warmed  by  the  fervour  of  his  spirit. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  death,  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory  appeared 
in  the  Essex  Journal  and  New  Hampshire  Packet,  bearing  date  August  27, 
1788.  It  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan  of  Newbury,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College: — 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stearns  of  Epping,  (whose  death  was  anDonnced  in  your  last,) 
sustained  a  character  too  great  and  too  good  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

''The  God  of  Nature  endowed  him  with  singular  abilities,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
erudition,  fitted  him  for  extensive  usefulness.  His  assiduous  application  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  was  truly  worthy  of  imitation.  In  him  shone  an  assemblage  of  virtues 
and  graces,  which  rarely  meet  in  the  same  person.  He  had  a  lively  fancy^  a  penetrating 
judgment,  a  correct  taste,  and  a  mind  expanded  as  the  Heavens.  His  conversation 
was  ever  seasonable,  grave,  pathetic,  and  instructive.  His  public  discourses  were  replete 
with  good  sense,  with  important  truths  in  a  clear  and  unavoidable  light,  and  received 
the  applause  of  the  best  judges.  He  despised  pageantry,  without  the  appearance  of 
affectation.  He  trusted  to  nothing  mortal;  pitied  (but  envied  not)  such  as  had  their 
portion  in  this  world. 

''His  advice  in  council  was  often  sought  and  ever  approved.  He  had  a  constitu- 
tional firmness,  and  was  capable  of  the  most  dispaMionate  reasoning.  He  repudiated 
errors  ancient  and  modem,  and  rejoiced,  to  the  last,  in  his  faithful  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  Elevated  by  the  purer  sentiments,  he  ever  possessed  a  mind  calm 
and  serene.  God,  who  is  all-wise  in  counsel,  was  pleased  to  try  his  patience  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  After  a  lingering,  painful  sickness,  he  died  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  joyful  was  the  hour  of  emancipation.  In  him  died  a  friend  to 
justice,  liberty,  and  energetic  government.  A  vigilant  watchman,  a  patient  guide,  an 
affectionate  pastor,  a  provident,  kind  husband,  and  an  indulgent  but  truly  faithful; 
parent. 

"  More  joyful  than  a  conqueror  with  his  spoils,  he  retired  from  the  present  scene  of 
action.  We  trust  he  has  gone  to  a  state  of  immortal  bliss,  and  will  be  an  associate 
with  those  who  come  out  of  great  tribulation." 

My  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns  of  Bedford,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  born  at  Epping,  April  8,  1770.  He  fitted  for  College,  after  his  father's 
death,  at  Exeter  Academy,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Hon.  John 
Phillips,  its  founder.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1790,  whence  he 
removed  in  his  Junior  year  to  Cambridge,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1794.     He  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
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French  of  Andover,  whose  daughter,  Abigail,  (mj  revered  mother  bow  Kving 
in  Bedford,)  he  afterwards  married.  He  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
town  of  Bedford,  April  27,  1795 ;  and  oon tinned  his  ministrations  among 
that  people,  in  singular  harmony  and  fidelity,  for  nearly  thirty-five  years. 
As  the  town  increased,  and  many  of  the  new  settlers  held  a  different  religious 
system  from  that  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preach,  a  disaffectioa 
arose;  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831,  a  vote  was  passed  in  town 
meeting  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  certain  number  of  Sabbaths  during  the 
ensuing  winter  with  preachers  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  The  result 
of  the  whole  procedure  was,  that  the  church,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  withdrew,  and 
erected  for  themselves  a  new  church  edifice.  My  father  was  constituted 
minister  of  the  new  society,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tional Society,"  June  5, 1833 ;  which  connection  was  continued  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  December  26, 1834.  He  took  leave  of  the  church  with  prayer 
and  parting  counsels,  after  administering  to  them  the  Lord's  Supper,  about 
seven  weeks  before  his  decease.  His  connection  as  pastor  with  the  church 
had  never  been  interrupted,  nor  up  to  this  time,  during  a  long  ministry  of 
nearly  thirty-nine  years,  had  he  even  been  absent  from  them  on  a  single 
Communion  occasion.  His  last  sickness  was  charaoterised  by  great  confi- 
dence in  God  and  joy  of  spirit. 

My  father,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  published  several  Discourses,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  list : — A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Gile/ 
1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Skelton,t  1808.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  David  Bacon,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  £ben  Peck 
Sperry,t  1813.  An  Address  delivered  at  Dracut  on  the  return  of  Peace, 
1815.  A  Discourse  at  the  dedication  of  the  meeting  house  in  Bed&rd, 
1817.  A  Discourse  before  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1820.     A  Discourse  at  the  funeral  of  the  Bev.  Eliab  Stone,§  1822. 

•Samuel  Gilb,  the  son  of  Major  Ezekiel  Gile,  was  born  in  Phuitow,  N.  H.,  Jnljfl^lTSt; 
WM  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1804 ;  studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  JonatMB  Fread 
of  Andorer;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  Mass.,  Februaiy  18,  1807;  uddiii 
in  Oetober,  183S.  He  receired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitj  from  the  Unhoity  of 
Vennont  a  few  months  before  his  decease.  He  published  a  Sermon  tJefore  the  ForaigB  MiaMi- 
ary  Society  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  1819. 

fTHOKAS  Skklton  was  bom  at  Billerioa,  Mass.,  December  16,  1770;  was  gndnfted  ik 
Harvard  College  in  1806;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Foxborougfa,  Maw.,  SonaAe 
2,  1808;  resicned  his  charge,  February  25, 1816:  was  installed  pastor  of  the  ohuxvh  fai  Emi* 
burgh,  Yt.,  July  8,  1822;  resigned  his  charge,  Maroh  25,  1825;  and  died  May  5,  1S3S,  tfi 
fifty -eight. 

^Eben  Pick  Spkbrt  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jane  3,  1785;  was  gndvated 
at  Middlebuiy  CoUego  in  1808;  studied  Theology  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary;  m 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  November  6, 1813;  redgned  his  chaifeii 
April,  1819 ;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wonham,  March  10, 1820,  resigned  his  ebufi 
April  30,  1837 ;  after  whicn  ho  served  as  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Con^otion  in  Boston  betwm 
one  and  two  years;  went  to  Ohio  about  1840;  was  settled  suooessively  at  Lyme  and  Rnggl«fii 
that  State,  and  died  January  1,  1854.  • 

§Eliab  Stone  was  bora  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  May  5,  (0.  S.)  1737;  was  graduated  at  fUt 


^-  ,,      ^  „  -  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wilmingtoa, 

Mass.,  May  20,  1741 ;  and  died  August  17,  1793 ;]  a  Fast  Sermon,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ohM- 
nation  of  his  son,  1801 ;  a  Discourse  in  which  warnings  of  death  are  considered  as  exntementi 
to  review  life,  1811.  Mr.  Stones  son,  Micahy  was  bora  at  Reading  in  1770;  was  jnadoated  »t 
Harvard  Colleee  in  1790;  was  a  Tutor  there  in  1794-95;  was  or&uned  pastor  of  the  Secotil 
chnrch  In  Brookfield,  March  11,  1801;  oeased  to  be  the  minister  of  the  parish  April  10,  ISr. 
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My  &ther  had  thirteen  children,  fonr  of  whom  were  grtdnated  at  Harvard 
College,  and  entered  the  ministry.  One  of  them,  however,  and  one  son  who 
was  not  graduated,  are  professional  teachers. 

Yon  see  that,  in  complying  with  your  request,  I  have  taken  in  three 
sueceesive  generations. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Yours  most  truly, 

W.  ▲.  STEARNS. 


"#«> 


DANIEL  HOPKINS,  D.  D, 

1769—1814. 

FROM  THE  REY.  BROWN  EMERSON,  D.  D. 

Salem,  Mass.,  Angnst  16, 1851. 

Dear  Sir :  Ton  ask  for  some  notices  of  my  venerable  father-in-law  and 
colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins.  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request ; 
and  as  I  was  associated  with  him  in  the  ministry  nearly  ten  years,  and 
otherwise  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  him,  I  feel  prepared  to  tes- 
tify concerning  his  character  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

Daniel  Hopkins,  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Judd)  Hopkins,  was 
bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  October  16,  1734.  When  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on 
his  eldest  brother.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  then  a  settled  minister  in  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ  by  a  public  profession 
of  his  faith.  Possessing  good  natural  talents,  and  having  a  desire  to  obtain 
an  education  for  the  ministry,  he  entered  upon  a  oonme  of,  study  under  the 
instruction  of  his  brother  Samuel,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  Tale  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  had  a  distingmshed  rank  as  a  scholar,  and 
graduated  with  the  highest  honour  in  1758.  His  theologioal  education  also 
was  conducted  by  his  brother,  whose  distinctive  views  of  Christianity  he 
adopted,  and  earnestly  inculcated  through  his  subsequent  mimstry.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Association,  soon  after  he  was 
graduated. 

Shortly  after  receiving  license,  he  was  recommended  by  President  Clap 
of  Yale  College,  to  a  vacant  parish  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  promising  talents,  his  amiable  manners,  and  faithful 
preaching.  But  the  declining  state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  lay  aside 
his  professional  studies  and  public  ministrations  for  the  space  of  eight  years: 
during  most  of  which  time  he  was  occupied  in  manual  labour,  travelling  or 
preaching  occasionally,  as  his  strength  would  permit. 

1852.    He  pablished  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mn.  Mary  Reed,  1804;  a  Fast  BnwoDp  ISU; 
a  Semi-Centennial  Disooane,  1851. 
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In  1766,  he  received  au  invitation  to  preach  to  the  Third  Congregational 
ehurch  and  society  in  Salem,  Mass.,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
John  Huntington.  The  doctrines  he  preached,  and  the  plain,  direct,  and 
pungent  manner  in  which  he  preached  them,  procured  for  him  warm  friends 
and  bitter  enemies.  Such  was  the  opposition  awakened  against  him,  that  a 
committee,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  town, 
waited  upon  him  at  his  residence,  and  made  a  formal  and  earnest  request 
that,  for  the  peace  of  the  community,  he  would  leave  the  town.  With 
characteristic  shrewdness,  he  closed  his  eyes,  smoothed  down  his  face,  and 
mildly  said — **  Gentlemen,  I  smoke  my  own  tobacco."  The  committee 
withdrew,  and  gave  him  no  further  trouble. 

He  resided  in  Salem  twelve  years  before  he  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Third  church.  Most  of  that  time,  besides  preaching,  he  was  very  usefully 
and  acceptably  employed  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  The  first  school  for  the 
exclusive  instruction  of  young  ladies  ever  instituted  in  Salem,  and  taught 
by  a  gentleman,  was  established  and'  taught  by  him.  And  some  of  his 
pupils,  yet  living,  remember  him  with  gratitude,  and  retain  many  of  his 
precepts  and  remarks,  as  memorials  of  his  wisdom  and  fidelity. 

While  employed  as  a  teacher,  he  preached  in  several  vacant  parbhes  in 
Essex  county,  and  in  Hamilton  received  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry, 
which  he  declined  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of  his  health. 

In  1775,  when  the  Kcvolutionary  war  broke  out,  and  the  situation  of  the 
country  required  the  wisest  counsels  and  best  measures,  Mr.  Hopkins  vis 
elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress ;  and  in  that  responsible  posi- 
tion he  displayed  great  wisdom  and  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  an  enli^t- 
ened  and  ardent  patriotism.  In  1778,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Conventional  Government ;  and  in  both  offices  he  served  hit 
country  with  great  dignity,  fidelity,  and  efficiency. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  long  and  severe  contentions  in  the  Third  church 
and  society  relative  to  Dr.  Whitaker,  their  pastor,  and  a  disruption  having 
taken  place  by  the  transition  of  the  pastor  and  a  majority  of  the  church 
from  the  principles  of  CoDgrcgationalism  to  those  of  Presbyterlaninn,  a 
large  and  respectable  minority  were  recognised  by  an  ecclesiastical  council 
as  the  original  Third  church,  and  invited  Mr.  Hopkins  to  become  their  pas- 
tor. He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordamed  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1778.  Here  he  continued  sole  pastor  till  the  year  1804,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  the  accession  of  a  colleague.  After  a  laborious,  faithful,  and 
successful  ministry  of  thirty-six  years,  he  entered  into  his  rest,  December 
14,  1814,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1809. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  higlily  respected  as  a  gentleman  of  superior  native 
talents,  polished  manners,  and  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition.  He  was 
eminent  for  self-government,  humility,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  patience 
under  trials,  and  a  quiet,  peaceable,  affectionate  spirit.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  which  were  springing  up  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  ministry.  In  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  he  was  a  pioneer ;  he 
took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  and 
with  Dr.  Spring  and  others,  had  a  principal  agency  in  editing  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Magazine.     He  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Board 
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the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  though  at  bo  advanced  an  age,  he  filled  the 
office  of  President  in  a  highly  dignified  and  satisfactory  manner. 

As  a  Theologian,  I  have  already  said  that  he  adopted  substantially  the 
views  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins — indeed  his  brother  acknowledged 
himself  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  most  discriminating  views  and 
closest  reasoning  in  his  **  System  of  Divinity."  The  doctrines  contained 
in  that  System  he  explained  and  defended  in  the  pulpit,  not  as  metaphysical 
abstractions,  but  in  their  practical  bearings,  and  with  great  plainness,  ear- 
nestness, and  a£fection.  Though  his  sermons  were  not  written  beyond  a 
mere  outline,  yet  his  subject  was  always  so  thoroughly  digested,  his  reason- 
ing so  forcible,  and  his  manner  so  animated  and  engaging,  that  he  was  sure 
to  be  heard  with  attention  and  interest. 

Having  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  things,  he  was  a  wise  and  sagacious  counsellor. 

In  his  social  intercourse,  he  was  distinguished  for  a£fability,  courtesy,  and 
decorum.  The  originality  of  his  genius  and  the  good  sense  and  pleasantry 
that  ever  marked  his  conversation,  made  him  a  most  interesting  and  agree- 
able companion.  Though  not  loquacious,  his  language  was  so  simple  and 
pure,  so  pointed  and  spicy, — and  he  was  so  rich  in  anecdote  and  illustration, 
that  his  company  was  sought,  not  only  by  the  members  of  his  parish,  but 
by  many  beyond  the  limits  of  Lis  pastoral  charge.  His  tall  and  manly 
figure,  surmounted  by  a  high  triangular  hat,  gave  such  dignity  and  grace  to 
his  movements,  that  no  man  who  walked  the  streets  was  looked  at  with 
more  respect  and  veneration.  The  remark  was  often  made  that,  in  his 
appearance  and  bearing,  he  strikingly  resembled  Washington. 

As  a  pastor,  he  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  flock, — ever  ready  to  forego  his  personal  comfort  for  tlieir 
good.  Though  never  robust,  he  almost  invariably  preached  three  times  on 
the  Sabbath,  during  a  long  coiirst^  of  years,  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  relieved.  In  his 
pastoral  visits  and  all  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  the  kindliness  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  their  joys  and  sorrows,  secured  their 
attachment  to  him  in  a  high  degree.  The  children  knew  him  but  to  love 
him  ;  and  some  to  this  day  recall  with  delight  his  pastoral  instructions,  his 
friendly  greetings,  and  his  wise,  original  remarks.  Ho  was  accustomed  to 
meet  the  children  once  a  month  to  hear  them  repeat  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism ;  and  the  interest-  of  the  exercise  was  not  a  little  increased  by 
his  familiar  and  lively  illustrations. 

Having  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  withal  somewhat  of  a  poetical  vein, 
his  people  often  applied  to  him  to  write  epitaphs  for  the  tombstones  of 
their  deceased  friends, — which  was  always  done  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  Gospel  which  he  preached  gave  support  to  his  mind  under  the  pains 
of  disease  and  in  the  prospect  of  death.  His  last  sickness  was  very  dis- 
tressing ;  but  he  endured  it  with  exemplary  patience  and  submission.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  being  reminded  of  the  **joy  that  was  set  before 
him,"  he  replied — "I  feel  more  comfort  than  I  ever  felt  before  in  my  life." 
Though  he  constantly  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  unworthiness,  he  often 
spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  of  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  in  which  he  placed  all  his  hope.  His 
heart  at  times  seemed  full  to  overflowing,  in  view  of  the  lova  and  glory  ot 
the  Redeemer,   and  in  anticipation  of  the  blcsscduc^es  of  Heaven.     After 
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some  remarks  made  to  him  on  these  topics,  he  seemed,  for  «  mone&i, 

transported  to  the  celestial  mansions,  and  broke  oat  in  these  words:— - 

"Farewell!  farewell! 
All  hail !  all  hail !      . 
^  Jesus  with  all  thy  saints  aboye, 

*  My  tongue  would  bear  her  part, 

*  Would  sound  aloud  thy  saving  love, 
'  And  sing  thy  bleeding  heart.' " 

Then,  after  giving  his  dying  counsel  to  his  weeping  family,  he  quietly  fell 

asleep. 

He  was  married  in  1771,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Saunders^  a 
respectable  merchant  of  Salem.  They  had  six  children, — ^four  sons  and  two 
daughters.     Mrs.  Hopkins  died  March  16,  1838. 

He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800 ;  and  a  Seonon 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  South  meeting  house  in  Salem,  1805. 

Hoping  that  this  outline  may  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

BROWN  EMERSOK. 


■*•«- 


BENJAMIN  TRUMBULL,  D.  D  » 

1760—1820. 

Benjamin  Trumbull  was  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Brown) 
Trumbull,!  and  was  bom  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  December  19,  1735.  The 
&mily  of  Trumbull  emigrated  from  the  West  of  Wales,  and  settled  origi- 
nally in  Massachusetts ;  but  a  branch  removed  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  tlie 
year  1700.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  at  Yale  CoH^  in 
1759,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  CUp,  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  with  the  highest  respect.  It  was  to  some  period  during  his  connection 
with  College,  that  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  religions  life.  Imme- 
diately after  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Dr.  Wheeloek*s 
Indian  Charity  School,  at  Lebanon  Crank,  (now  Columbia,)  and,  at  th« 
same  time,  prosecuted,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  his  theological 
studies.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  year  after  he  was  graduated.  In 
August  of  that  year,  (1760,)  he  commenced  preaching  at  North  Haven,  and, 
in  December  following,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  there,  as  succes- 
sor to  the  Bev.  Isaac  Stiles.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  tbe 
Bev.  Dr.  Wheelock  ;  and  in  it  he  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  people  the 
duty  of  providing  for  their  minister ;  which,  however,  he  said  he  should  not 
do,  if  he  believed  him  to  be  '*  a  sensual,  sleepy,  lazy,  dumb  dog,  that  can- 
not bark.*' 

He  had  been  but  a  few  years  in  the  ministry  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out ;  and,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  he  took  tbe 
deepest  interest,  and,  during  much  of  the  time,  an  active  part,  in  the 
struggle.  And  when  the  war  was  terminated,  he  laboured  to  fix  on  an 
enduring  basis,  and  transmit  to  posterity,  what  had  been  so  dearly  aoquxed. 

*  ChristiaD  Spectator,  II. — MS.  from  his  family. 
t  The  name  of  the  fikther  wa«  ipelt  Tr%mbl€, 
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His  •xertioDB  in  reUtion  to  one  p«rticular  subject  were  epeciallj  worthy  of 
notice.  A  large  tract  of  land,  known  as  the  "Susquehanna  purchase/' 
was  claimed  by  both  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  conflicting 
claims  were  the  occasion  of  not  a  little  disquietude.  Mr.  Trumbull  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  agitation,  and  to 
secure  what  he  believed  were  the  ends  of  justice.  The  pamphlet  produced 
the  desired  effect.  Congress  acknowledged  the  title  and  claim  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  and  the  State  reserved  for  its  own  use  a  large  tract,  from  the  sale  of 
which  originated  its  school  fund,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars. 

In  1796,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  CpUege. 

Dr.  Trumbull  was  not  only  spared  to  old  age,  but  he  carried  with  him 
into  that  period  almost  the  full  vigour  of  middle  life.  He  possessed  natur- 
ally a  fine  constitution,  and,  by  accustoming  himself  to  a  great  deal  of  exer- 
cise, especially  in  the  way  of  labouring  on  a  farm,  he  succeeded  in  preserving 
his  bodily  energies  unimpaired.  Until  he  had  reached  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
he  seemed  almost  as  capable  of  effort  and  endurance  as  at  any  previous 
period  of  his  life.  He  preached,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1820.  He  was  suffering  then  from  slight  indisposition,  but  rode  the  next 
day  a  considerable  distance,  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner.  It  now  became 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  with  reference  to  that  event ; 
though  neither  his  friends  nor  his  physician  were  seriously  apprehensive  that 
hb  malady,  which  proved  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  would  termi- 
nate  fatally.  On  Wednesday  morning,  February  2d,  he  gently  breathed  his 
last,  just  after  having  ejaculated — **  Come  quickly,  amen.  Even  so  come 
Lord  Jesus."  He  died  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtietli 
of  his  ministry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Trumbull's  publications: — A  XHsconrse 
delivered  at  Freeman's  meeting,  1773.  A  Plea  in  vindication  of  the  Con- 
necticut title  to  the  contested  lands,  lying  West  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  addressed  to  the  public,  1776.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  N.  Prudden,*  1782.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1788.  An  Appeal  to 
the  public  respecting  Divorce,  1785.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Holt,t  1789.  A  Sermon  on  the  importance  of  an  immediate 
choice  of  God,  1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Beuben  MoBs,t  1792. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Aaron  Woodward,^  1794.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  1799.     A  Century  Sermon,  1801.     An  Election  Ser- 

*NxHEMiAH  Prudden  wu  boTii  ftt  Milford,  Conn.,  Norember  4,  lt49;  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1775;  was  ordained  paitor  of  the  church  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  NovemMr  20,  1782; 
and  died  in  1 815,  in  his  sixtj-sixth  jear.  Ho  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  lawfalnen  of  marry- 
ing a  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  1811 ;  a  Sermon  Dofore  the  Connecticut  MisiionaTj  Society,  1816. 

T  Thoxas  Holt  was  bom  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  NoremberQ,  1762;  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1784;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hardwick,  Mass.,  June  25,  1789;  was  dis- 
missed March  27,  1805;  was  installed  at  Ipswich,  (Chebacoo,)  January  25,  1800;  was  dismissed 
April  20,  1813;  afterwards  resided  on  a  farm  at  Hardwick,  and  died  February  21,  1836,  aged 
seventy-four.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Reed  Paige — [who  was  bom  at 
Hardwick,  Mass.,  August  30,  1764;  was  ffradnated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1786;  was  ordained 
first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hancock,  N.  H..  September  21,  1791 ;  for  several  yean  represented 
tibe  town  in  the  Legislature;  published  a  Treatise  on  Baptism,  and  also  an  Election  Sermoii  ti 
1805;  and  died  July  22,  1816,  aged  fifty-two.] 

X  Reuben  Moss  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  1760 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  Ccdlege  In  1787; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ware,  Mass.,  June  22,  1792;  and  died  Febraaiy  17, 1809. 

§  Aahon  Woodward  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1789;  was  ordained  at  Wilton,  Conn.y 
January  8,  1794;  was  dismissed  In  1800;  romored  to  Wilbraham,  Mosi.^  and  died  in  1840. 
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mon,  1801.  An  Address  on  Family  Religion,  1807.  Twelve  DiBCOimes  on 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.  A  general  History  of  the  United  States, 
&c'.,  1810.  Two  pamphlets  on  the  unlawfulness  of  marrying  a  wife's  sister, 
1810.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Williston,*  1811.  A 
complete  History  of  Connecticut  in  2  vols.,  1797  and  1818- 

Dr.  Trumbull  was  married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Ichabod  Phelps  of 
Hebron,  Conn.,  December  4,  1760.  They  had  seven  children, — two  sons 
and  five  daughters.  The  first  son  and  last  daughter  died  in  infancy.  The 
remaining  five  lived  to  at  least  seventy  ;  and  one  daughter, — married  to  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Woodward,  reached  the  age  of  ninety.  His  son,  Btnjaminy 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1790 ;  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Colchester, 
Conn.,  but  removed  late  in  life  to  Michigan,  where  he  died  in  1850.  The 
widow  of  Dr.  Trumbull  died  at  North  Haven  June  21,  1825,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three. 

FROM  BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN,  L.L.  D. 

Nbw  Hayeh,  January  28, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Trumbull  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  and  my  traditionary  knowledge  of  him  extends  to  earlier  years,  as  he  wu 
a  friend  of  my  father  and  of  my  family. 

HIS  PERSON  AND  TEMPESAMENT. 

The  print  prefixed  to  his  history  of  Connecticut  is  a  painful  likeness — liis  fei- 
tures  arc  given  with  considerable  correctness,  but  without  the  bright  glow  of  Ktl 
and  benevolence,  which  always  illuminated  his  face  when  speaking,  either  in  con- 
versation or  in  the  pulpit.     His  complexion  was,  in  a  high  degree,  ruddy,  and  tbe 
exact  opposite  of  the  pale  countenance  in  the  print.     I  believe  that  there  irts 
moreover  a  tint  of  redness,  proceeding  from  some  cutaneous  afi*ection  of  etilMr 
life — ^perhaps  St.  Anthony's  fire.     Uis  stature  was  above  the  medium  height,  and 
his  f^nime  robust,  invigorated  by  agricultural  labour,  and  inured  in  the  grait 
Revolution  to  the  fatigue,  exposure,  and  dangers  of  the  camp  and  the  field,  where 
he  often  volunteered  his  services.     Ilis  temperament  was  sanguine,  and  he  entered 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  into  every  thing  which  he  undertook;  for  he  engaged  in 
nothing  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  right,  and  then  he  brought  to  its  support 
all  the  energy  of  his  active  and  vigorous  mind,  sustained  by  strong  physical 
powers  and  untiring  industry. 

HIS  PATRIOTISM. 

This  is  conspicuous  in  his  History  of  Connecticut :  his  historical  researdiea 
made  him  familiar  with  the  early  struggles  of  the  infant  Colonies,  and  especially 
with  those  of  New  England ;  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  cotemporary 
with  the  campaigns  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  after  the  struggles 
of  more  than  one  hundred  years  against  the  combined  power  of  the  French  and 
Indians, — that  power,  so  long  the  scourge  of  the  Colonies,  was  finally  broken 
down  by  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  which  took  place  in  the  very  year  (1759)  in 
which  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Yale  College. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  meridian,  the  American  Revolution  summoned  to  its 
support  the  prime  of  the  intelligence,  and  moral  and  physical  power  of  the 

•  Noah  Williston  wm  born  in  Springfield,  Ma«.,  July  1733;  wu  graduated  at  Yile  Col- 
lege in  1767;  waa  ordained  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  June,  1760;  and  died  November  10,  1811, 
in  his  scTcnty-eighth  year.  Ilia  son,  7»ot  son,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  ITfeS;  nu 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Easthampton,  Mops.,  in  1789;  and  died  January  30,  1856,  in 
hiB  ninety-third  year.  He  ijublished  a  Sermon  in  a  volume  by  the  members  of  the  Nortbcn 
-Aasociation  of  the  County  of  Hampshire,  1799,  and  one  or  two  occa»io:;al  Disooorvcs.  Be 
reUined  bis  mental  faculties  in  almost  undiminished  vigour  till  near  the  cloM  of  life.    lie 
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country.  In  this  cause  he  was  ardently  engaged.  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
that  Dr.  Trumbull,  having  fulfilled  his  appropriate  duties  as  Chaplain  in  hits 
regiment,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  use  of  spiritual  weapons  alone,  or  willing  to 
remain  in  safety  with  the  other  non-combatants  of  the  army:  at  the  battle  of 
White  Plains,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  he  shouldered  his  musket,  performed  a 
soldier's  duty,  and  encountered  a  soldier's  dangers,  in  the  ranks.  On  that 
occasion,  and  on  other  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  he  was  seen  to  load  and  fire 
with  coolness  and  courage,  as  my  father  distinctly  observed.'  The  country  has 
long  been  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  accident  which  left  both  him  and  the  late 
Colonel  Tallmadge  in  the  river  Brunx,  when  the  horse  of  the  latter,  surprised  by 
the  sudden  load  of  another  rider,  leaping,  in  his  fiight  from  the  enemy,  upon  the 
croupper  of  the  animal  which  had  just  descended  the  bank,  he  slipped  from  under 
them  both,  and  left  them  to  a  cold  bath  in  the  stream.  This  anecdote  I  had  from 
my  father,  and  also  another  which  evinces  equally  the  zeal  and  vigilance,  if  not 
the  discretion,  of  the  devoted  patriot. 

In  an  anxious  moment  of  one  of  the  battles,  in  the  autumn  of  177G,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York, — in  most  of  which  my  father  was  engaged.  Dr.  Trumbull 
perceiving,  as  he  thought,  that  there  was  great  danger  to  one  division  of  the 
army,  hastened  to  General  Washington,  and  zealously  communicated  the  infor- 
mation, when  the  Commander-in-chief,  doubtless  observing  his  clerical  garb, 
replied  in  a  kind  and  calm  manner, — "  Good  gentleman,  you  seem  to  be  very 
much  frightened,"  and  said  no  more,  having  doubtless  before  understood  perfectly 
the  state  of  things. 

When,  in  July  1779,  a  British  army  invaded  this  town,  Mr.  Trumbull  was 
among  those  volunteers,  (not  amounting,  I  believe  to  one  hundred,)  who,  under 
the  late  lion.  James  Ilillhouse,  then  commander  of  the  Governor's  guard,  checked 
the  advance  of  the  hostile  army  by  firing  from  bcliind  fences  and  coverts  of  trees, 
upon  the  advanced  guard.  They  came  up  from  the  village  of  West  Haven,  along 
the  heights  contiguous  to  the  salt  meadows,  and  the  bridge  being  taken  up,  they 
were  obliged  to  march  up  to  the  West  Rock — proceeding  with  great  caution  in  a 
day  of  intense  heat;  and  they  arrived  in  town  only  at  nightfall,  and  so  much 
exhausted  that  the  town  was  saved  by  the  delay;  for,  by  the  next  morning,  the 
country  around  was  aroused,  and  the  army  hastened  to  re-embark,  and  burned 
only  a  few  buildings,  instead  of  kindling  a  general  conflagration,  as  they  intended. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  person  who  was  among  the  volunteers,  that  Mr.  Trumbull 
was  on  horseback,  and  fired  from  his  saddle;  and  that  when  the  enemy  fired,  he 
screened  himself,  by  dropping  his  head  along  the  horse's  neck. 

HIS  MAITNBB  IN  THB  PULPIT.  * 

He  felt  intensely  the  responsibilities  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  His 
published  sermons  and  occasional  discussions  of  important  subjects,  and  especially 
his  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  give  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  character 
of  his  mind,  which  was  always  intensely  excited,  when  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  especially  their  eternal  salvation,  was  his  theme. 

His  manner  as  a  preacher  was  that  of  high  animation;  he  preached  and  prayed 
as  if  he  were  really  in  earnest,  and  as  if  he  longed  to  have  his  fellow  sinners 
feel  as  he  did.  His  countenance,  on  these  occasions,  was  more  expressive 
of  the  lunicnt  of  Jeremiah,  than  of  the  exultation  of  Isaiah  or  David;  his 
voice  was  mournful,  and  he  appeared  like  one  about  to  weep,  as  if  his  head 
and  eyes  were  indeed  a  fountain  of  tears.  Ilis  prayers  were  exceedingly 
fervent,  and  abounded  with  the  honest  and  earnest  denunciations  and  petitiona 
which  characterized  the  early  Puritans.  He  was  not  afraid  to  bring  out  before 
his  Maker,  and  before  his  hearers,  public  as  well  as  private  topics  and  duties,  nor 
did  he  shrink  from  calling  things  by  their  right  names.  Still  he  was  not  a  popu- 
lar preacher  for  the  multitude.  His  high  reputation  as  a  historian,  a  patriot,  and 
a  Divine,  always  drew  an  audience;  but  his  lugubrious  manner  sometimes  drew 
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forth  a  smile  &om  the  light-minded  mui  of  the  world,  tnd  he  was  fbUy  ^pnckited 
(mly  by  the  wise  and  the  good. 

HIS  OHARAGTBB  AS  A   HISTOBIAN. 

As  his  two  volumes  on  the  History  of  Connecticut  have  long  been  brfore  the 
world,  any  observations  from  me  on  this  topic  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  a  man  so  much  engrossed  with  parochial  cares,  and 
with  necessary  extra  labours  for  the  support  of  his  family  in  a  small  parish,  of 
very  limited  resources,  should  find  time  for  historical  researches.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  his  great  industry  which  left  no  moment  unimproved,  and  by  the  impression 
produced  by  his  enthusiasm,  which  warmed  by  a  natural  sympathy  those  whom 
he  wished  to  engage  in  his  service,  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  criticise  his  History,  in  which  the  leading 
attributes  of  a  historian, — fidelity  and  accuracy  (without  which,  history,  how- 
ever embellished,  no  longer  deserves  the  name)  are  so  conspicuous.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  improper  for  me  to  mention  that  after  my  establishment  as  the  head  of  i 
fiimily  in  1809,  Dr.  Trumbull — doubtless  from  sympathy  with  the  memory  of  my 
father,  and  many  other  friends, — very  possibly  also  quickened  by  my  alliance 
with  a  lady  of  his  own  name  and  remote  lineage,  favoured  us  with  occasionil 
visits.  Still  I  was  taken  by  surprise  when  he  brought  me  in  manuscript  (all 
elegantly  written  out  in  his  most  beautiful  chirography)  the  entire  second  volume 
of  his  History  of  Connecticut,  with  a  request  that  I  would  review  the  work  as 
preparatory  to  its  being  printed. 

I  would  gladly  have  given  the  denial,  which  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do,  and 
therefore  retained  the  copy  only  to  manifest  my  respect  for  the  venerable  mthor. 
I  felt  that  it  was  not  for  me  (by  an  entire  generation  the  junior  of  Dr.  Tmmbdl) 
to  do  any  thing  to  impair  the  identity  of  this  primitive  writer  of  our  early  mnals, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  suggested  any  thing  more  than  minor  verbal  emend- 
ations. 

HIS    HANNERS   AS  A  GENTLEMAN. 

His  address  was  warm,  affectionate,  and  polite,  as  were  the  manners  of  most 
of  our  early  clergymen.  Dr.  Trumbull  had  participated  in  the  school  of  mamMn 
established  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  which,  at  the  close  of  the  RevohtioD, 
was  said  not  to  be  surpassed  for  dignity  and  refinement.  We  have  often  seen  it 
conspicuous  in  the  men  of  that  date, — even  in  subalterns;  and  it  would  be  veil  if 
the  courtesy  and  suavity  so  characteristic  of  the  Colonial  and  Rerolutioniry  era 
of  our  country  could  be  revived;  and  the  younger  clergymen  in  particiiUr,  is 
w411  as  all  our  youth,  would  do  well  to  emulate,  in  this  regard,  the  example  of 
their  earlier  predecessors,  as  well  as  of  some  bright  living  patterns  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  gone-by  age.  The  opposite  tendency  of  <mr  popular  institotioDS 
is,  however,  so  strong  and  so  manifest,  that  there  is  perhaps  little  hope  of  gen- 
eral reformation. 

But  if  there  is  not  general  courtesy,  theie  is  general  kindness;  and  if  the  man- 
ners of  our  people  are  not  conspicuous  for  reverence  and  deference,  they  certainly 
are  remarkable  for  personal  independence. 

HIS   DEATH   BED    AND  FUNERAL. 

It  was  during  the  severe  cold  weather  of  the  winter  of  1819-20  that  I  received 
intelligence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Dr.  Trumbull.  In  company  with  Presi- 
dent Day,  I  resorted  to  his  house  in  North  Haven;  we  found  him  under  the 
pressure  of  a  lung  fever; — being  still  a  strong  man,  although  at  the  age  of,  I 
believe,  eighty-five.  The  conflict  was  severe,  but  he  was  overpowered,  ind  I 
then  heard  him  speak  to  this  effect — **  I  have  always  remembered  my  God— I 
have  never  forgotten  him — in  my  study — in  my  family — in  my  rural  labours,  and 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  I  doubt  not  He  will  support  me  now  in  old  age  and  in 
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death."   That  support  I  haye  no  doubt  that  he  found.   I  did  not  stay  to  witness  his 
last  struggle,  but  I  attended  his  funeral.    The  hymn  sung  on  that  occasion  was* 

''  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand 
''  And  cast  a  wishAil  eye,"  Stc. 

His  remains  now  repose  in  the  conetery  near  to  his  house,  which  is  still  standing 
with  the  yenerable  oaks,  which  long  ago  preceded  the  historian  of  Connecticut, 
and  are  viewed  with  interest  by  the  passing  traveller,  as  a  living  monument  of  a 
wise  and  good  man — who  honoured  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  and  whose 
writings  and  example  will  continue  to  exert  a  happy  influence  upon  distant 
generations. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  thrown  together  such  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Trumbull 
as  have  most  readily  occurred  to  me,  and  if  there  should  be  any  thing  in  them 
adapted  to  your  purpose,  they  are  quite  at  your  service. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 

FBOM  THE  REV.  PATSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hamptoh,  August  19, 1856. 

Dear  Sir :  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  know  Dr.  Trumbull. 
He  was  a  contemporary  with  my  father  in  College,  was  settled  within  a  few  miles 
of  him,  and  they  were  always  in  intimate  relations,  both  socially  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally. Almost  immediately  after  I  left  College,  I  commenced  the  study  of  The- 
ology under  his  direction,  and  resided  in  his  family  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.  My  opportunities  for  knowing  him  in  his  various  relations,  were,  therefore, 
every  thing  that  I  could  have  desired. 

Dr,  Trumbull  had  a  countenance  expressive  of  great  firmness  and  activity. 
He  had  much  generosity  and  kindliness  of  spirit  associated  with  a  temperament 
that  was  sometimes  wrought  up  to  fever  heat.  This  tendency  to  extreme  excita- 
bility was  undoubtedly  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  his  constitution;  and  it 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  remarks  which  he  had  subsequently  much  occasion 
to  regret.  He  was  proverbial  for  his  agility,  energy,  and  industry.  During  the 
season  for  gathering  hay,  he  used  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  with  his  workmen 
in  the  field;  and  as  he  was  never  satisfied  with  any  moderate  standard  of  activity 
there,  and  required  that  every  thing  should  be  in  brisk  motion  around  him,  his 
presence  was  not  always  very  welcome  to  those  whom  he  employed.  And  he 
moved  as  rapidly  over  the  road  as  he  did  in  the  field — he  would  ride  to  New 
Haven, — eight  miles,  in  an  hour,  and  return  in  the  same  time.  He  was  also  a  most 
persevering  and  indefatigable  student — ^I  never  knew  the  man  who  spent  more 
hours  in  his  study  than  he,  or  who  could  task  his  faculties  to  the  utmost  with 
more  impunity.  His  mind  seemed  never,  in  his  waking  hours,  to  be  unoccupied — 
he  was  always  gathering  material  for  something,  or  else  moulding  or  elaborating 
that  which  he  had  already  gathered. 

Dr.  Trumbull  possessed  a  mind  of  great  vigour  and  comprehensiveness.  He 
discriminated  accurately,  and  reasoned  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  always  with  the 
full  assurance  of  having  proved  his  point.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  was 
engaged  in  several  controversies,  in  all  of  which,  he  showed  himself  a  skilful  and 
exceedingly  zealous  disputant.  His  preaching  was,  in  point  of  doctrine,  of  the 
Edwardean  type;  the  matter  of  his  sermons  was  well  digested  and  arranged;  his 
style  was  lucid  and  forcible;  and  his  manner  animated  and  earnest, — much 
beyond  that  which  ordinarily  prevailed  in  his  day.  He  had  no*  remarkable  com- 
pass of  voice;  and  yet  he  was  easily  heard  through  a  large  building.  His  sermons 
were  generally  written  out,  though  he  occasionally  extemporized  a  few  minutes 
in  the  conclusion ;  and  we  always  noticed  that  he  spoke  more  effectively  then,  than 
at  any  other  time. 
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As  a  theological  instructor,  he  was  of  course  abundantly  competent,  though  I 
cannot  say  that  he  manifested  his  accustomed  ardour  in  that  part  of  his  doty. 
Nearly  all  that  he  did  for  us  was  to  hear  our  recitations  in  Vincent's  Catechism, 
to  direct  us  in  regard  to  our  reading,  and  occasionally  to  criticise  our  argumenti 
and  compositions ;  but  that  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  was  not  to  be  impu- 
ted to  him  as  indicating  any  particular  delinquency.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  hold 
him  in  grateful  remembrance,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Affectionately  yours, 

PAYSON  WILLISTON. 


LEVI  HART,  D.  D  * 

1761—1808. 

Levi  Hart  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hart  of  Southington,  Conn.,  and 
was  bom  there,  April  10,  1738.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  flatber,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  son's  having  a  feeble  constitution,  to  give  him  a  coUcgiato 
education  ;  but  he  died  when  the  son  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  This 
event,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  wish  of  the  son,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
father,  from  being  accomplished ;  for,  about  this  time,  he  commenoed  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
Tale  in  September,  1760. 

As  his  early  education  was  conducted  by  pious  parents,  he  seems,  under 
their  influence,  to  have  had  many  serious  thoughts  and  feelings  during  his 
childhood  ;  but,  as  he  advanced  into  the  period  of  youth,  his  early  impres- 
sions were  succeeded  by  habits  of  indifference  in  respect  to  his  higher  interests. 
While  he  was  fitting  for  College,  and  more  especially  during  his  Fresbmin 
year,  he  not  only  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  but  became,  to  some  extent, 
openly  vicious ;  but,  in  the  second  year  of  his  college  coarse,  and  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was  brought  to  consider  his  ways  and  torn 
his  feet  unto  God's  testimonies.  Shortly  after  this,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  bis 
Christian  character  shone  with  a  constantly  increasing  lustre. 

In  October,  1760,  the  next  month  after  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  at  Bethlehem. 
Scarcely  was  he  settled  there  as  a  student,  before  a  malignant  dbease  broke 
out  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  swept  off  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitant?. 
He  himself  had  it,  but  not  so  severely  as  to  occasion  any  serious  interruption 
of  his  studies ;  but  what  he  witnessed  and  experienced  during  this  period, 
seems  to  have  brought  his  mind  into  a  state  of  unwonted  solemnity.  He 
remained  at  Bethlehem  until  the  close  of  May,  1761,  when  he  completed 
the  prescribed  course. 

He  was  liceosed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  ministers,  convened  at 
Bolton,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  June  2,  1761.  lie  imme- 
diately returned  to  Bethlehem,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  pulpit 
of  his  venerable  teacher  on  the  succeeding  >  abbath.     After  preaching  for 

•  Hia  MS.  DiArj. — Benediot-s  Fun.  Serm.— Strong's  do. 
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^  tome  time  in  two  or  three  different  places,  and  receiving  and  declining 
proposals  to  settle  in  each,  he  commenced  preaching  as  a  candidate  at  Preston, 
(now  Grbwold,)  Conn.,  about  the  close  of  February,  1762 ;  and  in  August 
following  received  from  the  church  and  society  a  pretty  unanimous  call  to 
become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  4th  of 
November,  of  the  same  year.  His  very  earliest  labours  were  manifestly 
attended  with  a  blessing;  and,  even  before  his  ordination,  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  religion. 

During  his  residence  in  Dr.  Bellamy's  family,  he  formed  an  attachment  to 
one  of  his  daughters,  which  resulted  in  her  becoming  his  wife.  They  were 
married  shortly  after  his  settlement,  and  had  several  children.  Mrs.  Hart 
died  December  24, 1788.  In  October,  1790,  he  formed  a  second  matri- 
monial connection  with  Mrs.  Backus,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Backus  of  Norwich ; 
but  by  this  marriage  there  were  no  children.  She  survived  him  a  number 
of  years. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  showed  himself  zealous  for  his  country's 
independence ;  and  while  he  was  distressed  by  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation  by  which  the  war  was  attended,  he  had  nevertheless  the  utmost 
confidence  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  righteous  cause.  In  August,  1775,  ho 
visited  the  camp  at  Roxbury,  and  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath  to  Colonel 
Parsons'  regiment.  In  1783,  he  delivered  a  discourse  to  an  assembly  convened 
at  Fort  Griswold,  Groton,  commemorative  of  those  gallant  men  who  ^11  there 
in  defence  of  their  country, — Colonel  Ledyard  at  their  head, — on  the  6th 
of  September,  1781.  His  subject  was  **  The  causes,  the  origin,  and  progress 
of  war,  with  its  dreadful  effects."  It  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  sympa- 
thy, and  piety.     The  original  manuscript  is  still  in  existence. 

Between  Mr.  Hart  and  his  father-in-law,  there  was  always  the  most  unre- 
served and  affectionate  intercourse.  For  many  years,  scarcely  a  year  passed 
that  they  did  not  exchange  visits ;  and  Dr.  Bellamy  rarely  failed  to  pass  one 
or  more  Sabbaths  with  Mr.  Hart,  and  besides  preaching  for  him,  not  nnfre- 
quently  preached  for  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hart  had  much  to  do  in  originating,  sustaining,  and  direotbg  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society ;  and  his  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  ite  Trustees  was  uniform  and  punctual.  But,  long  before  that  Society 
came  into  existence,  he  showed  himself  under  the  influence  of  the  true 
missionary  spirit.  In  August,  1769,  with  the  consent  of  his  people,  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  District  of  Maine,  with  a  riew  to  spend  n>mo  time 
in  preaching  to  the  destitute :  he  was  absent  about  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  was  most  laboriously  employed,  and  not  a  little  encouraged  in  his 
work.  In  September,  1795,  he  made  another  preaching  excursion  to  the 
North,  ranging  between  **  the  Oxbow  and  Canada  line,"  and  returned  after 
an  absence  of  about  two  months. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  honoured  him  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Dartmouth  College  from  1784  to  1788,  and  of  Yale  College  from  1791  to 
the  year  preceding  bis  death.  He  had  an  important  agency  in  forming  the 
union  between  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  in  the  year  1801  he  was  a 
member  of  the  latter,  as  a  delegate  from  the  former. 

One  of  Dr.  Hart's  most  intimate  friends, — perhaps  the  most  intimate 
next  to  Dr.  Bellamy, — was  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport.     They  not  only  kept 
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up  a  constant  correspondence  through  a  long  course  of  years,  but  ixtqoBnUj, 
exchanged  visits.     Dr.  Hart  visited  him  during  his  last  illnesa,  (NoTembcr, 
1803,)  and  found  him  in  a  state  of  groat  spiritual  composure.      On  the 
23d  of  December  following,  he  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

In  January,  1802,  Dr.  Hart  experienced  two  or  three  iflight  attacks  of 
paralysis,  the  latter  of  which  so  far  affected  hb  speech  that,  for  about  two 
months,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  public  labours.  And  though,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  pulpit,  and  to  discharge 
with  some  degree  of  regularity  his  ordinary  pastoral  duties,  yet  his  constitih 
tion  never  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  had  reoeived.  From  thit 
time  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  habitual  expectation  of  death,  and  neT<H'  to 
have  engaged  in  any  duty  without  realizing  that  it  might  be  the  last  before 
he  should  be  called  to  his  account.  As  his  health  declined  and  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  gathered  upon  him,  his  spiritual  prospects  were  often  clouded, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  rely  upon  those  gracious  promises  which,  in 
other  days,  had  yielded  him  the  richest  enjoyment ;  though,  amidst  all  hu 
darkness,  there  were  frequent  bright  intervals  of  hope  and  peace.  He  con- 
tinued to  labour,  though  with  frequent  interruptions  and  in  great  feebleness, 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  October  27,  1808,  aged  seventy. 
A  sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Benedict  of  Plsio- 
field,  and  another  in  reference  to  his  death,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  hj 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Norwich ;  both  of  which  were  published. 

Dr.  fiart  kept  a  diary  from  about  the  time  of  hb  leaving  College  till  a 
short  period  previous  to  his  death.  This  diary  is  chiefly  a  record  of  the 
daily  incidents  of  his  ministry,  in  connection  with  his  private  religioiii 
exercises.  It  indicates  most  decisively  what  its  author  is  acknowledged  oa 
all  hands  to  have  possessed, — a  fervent  and  elevated  piety.  There  is 
scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  contain  some  penitent  confession  of  am,  or 
some  grateful  recognition  of  the  Divine  goodness,  or  some  devout  supplictr 
tion  for  himself  or  some  or  all  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hart's  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Joel  Benedict,  1771.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Smith,*  1772.  A  Sermon  on  Liberty  to  the  Corporation  of  Freemen  in 
Farmington,  1774.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Woodbridge, 
1775.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Abiel  Holmes,  1785.  A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  William  Fatten,!  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Jabez  Huntington,  1786.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Eev. 
Nathaniel  Eells,  1786.  Election  Sermon,  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordinar 
tion  of  Amos  Chaso,t  1787.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  1789.    A 

*  John  Smith  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Conn.;  wu  gradoAted  at  Princeton  in  1770;  m 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  April  22,  1772;  after  about  thirtj  jean  mi 
dismissed,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died. 

t  William  Patten  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Patten  of  Hartford,  who  was  born  tf 
Billerica,  Mass.,  in  1738;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Halifax,  Mass.,  in  February,  1758;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health  ii 
1768 ;  was  afterwards  settled  as  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Hartford ;  lost  his  voiee  and  hif 
health  and  died  in  his  father's  family  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  January  16,  1775,  aged  thirty -six. 
His  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  first  President  Wheelock,  died  at  Hartford,  October  5,  listl, 
aged  ninety-one.  TVilliam  Patten^  the  son,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1780; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  May  24,  1786;  was  dismissed 
April  15,  1833;  and  died  in  1839.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown 
University  in  1807.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  Sabbath  succeeding  his  ordination,  1786;  a 
Sermon  on  the  Slave  trade,  1792;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  President  Stiles,  1795;  utd  a  Ser- 
mon before  the  African  Benevolent  Society,  1808. 

t  Awos  Chasr  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Second  church  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  27,  1787;  was  dismissed  in  1814;  tad  died  in  1849. 
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Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Wilder,*  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  King,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Qeorge  Washington, 
1799. 

FROM  THE  REV.  LEVI  NELSON,  D.  D. 

Lisbon,  Conn.,  April  17, 1848. 

Dear  Sir:  I  first  hccame  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilart,  in  the  summer  of 
1804,  when  I  commenced  preaching  in  this  place.  From  that  time  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  my  relations  with  him  were  almost  those  of  a  son  with  a  revered 
father. 

Among  other  things  which  he  communicated  to  me,  I  remember  he  stated  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  was  fond  of  metaphysical  speculations;  that 
his  preaching  savoured  of  them,  and  that  he  even  commenced  writing  a  book  of  a 
metaphysical  character.  But,  after  a  while,  he  became  convinced  that  such  studioa 
and  preaching  were  of  little  profit,  either  to  himself  or  his  people.  This  view  of 
the  matter,  he  said,  appeared  more  important,  as  he  became  an  old  man,  and 
knew  that  death  could  not  be  far  distant.  He  thought  the  proper  way  to  preach 
the  word  was  to  state  and  apply  its  great  truths  in  the  simplest  manner;  and 
on  one  occasion  I  remember  he  spoke  with  great  satisfaction,  on  hearing  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  preach,  whose  views  and  practice  had  undergone  a  similar 
change,  on  the  approach  of  old  age,  and  in  the  prospect  of  soon  rendering  an 
account  of  his  stewardship. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  we  commenced,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, spending  a  season  together  in  devotional  exercises,  once  a  week.  On  those 
occasions,  he  opened  his  mind  freely  on  experimental  religion,  which  to  me  was  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction,  and  I  trust  profit.  True  submission  to  the  will  of 
God, — what  he  called  unconditional  submissioti,  was  one  of  his  favourite  tjiemes; 
and  ho  never  dwelt  upon  it,  or  alluded  to  it,  without  evincing  the  most  subdued 
and  childlike  spirit. 

Dr.  Hart  had  shown  great  kindness  to  the  people  at  Lisbon,  who  liad,  for  long 
intervals,  been  destitute  of  a  pastor;  and  they  early  informed  me  that  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  them  to  have  me  assist  him  in  his  necessities.  Accordingly^  I  Iblt 
the  utmost  freedom  to  comply  with  his  request  that  I  would  occupy  his  polpit  a 
part  of  one  of  the  first  Sabbaths  after  he  became  unable  to  preach.  I  went  to  his 
house  at  the  dose  of  the  service,  and  found  him  very  feeble,  but  still  aUe  to  sH 
up.  His  disease  was  the  jaundice:  it  occasioned  him  great  depression  of  8pirits» 
and  ultimately  had  a  fatal  termination.  WhUe  I  was  with  him,  he  took  me  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and,  without  shutting  the  door,  and  in  the  hearing  of  his  wife 
and  other  anxious  friends,  spoke  to  me  to  this  effect: — "  I  want  you  to  converse 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  promises  in  the  manner  you  do  with  Chris- 
tians generally,  for  their  instruction."  If  ever  I  felt  my  insignificance  in  relation 
to  my  fellow  creatures,  it  was  then.  I  replied, — "  That  would  be  like  a  child's 
undertaking  to  teach  his  parent;"  but  signified  that  I  would  do  the  best  I  could. 
I  cx)mmenced,  and  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  exclaimed, — "  I  see  it  all  now." 
^Vo  then  went  immediately  back  to  the  family.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  after- 
guards to  ascertain  the  particular  state  of  his  mind,  but,  from  such  information  as 
I  could  ^ain  at  the  time,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  his  hope  remained  firm  till  its 
object  was  fully  realized  in  Heavenly  glory. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

LEVI  NELSON. 

*  John  Wildkr  was  born  in  Tomploton,  Mass.,  in  1758;  was  eradaated  at  Dartmonth  Col- 
lege inlTSi;  was  ordained  pastor  of  tho  church  in  Atilcborough,  Mass.,  January  27,  1790; 
resigned  his  cliargo,  November  28,  1822;  and  died  February  9,  1836,  aged  seventy-eight. 

Vol.    I.  75 
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FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  NOTT,  D.  D. 

Fruvklim,  Conn.,  October  8, 1&47. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  had  a  long  and  intimate  acqnaintanoe  with  Dr.  Hart,  and 
esteemed  him  as  among  the  ablest  and  best  ministers  of  his  day.  But  the  tenor 
of  his  life  was  so  even  that  when  I  have  said  that  of  him,  it  would  seem  as  if 
scarcely  any  thing  more  remained  to  be  said.  But,  as  yon  seem  to  desire  it,  I 
will  try  to  give  you  my  impressions  a  little  more  in  detail. 

He  had  great  penetration  and  grasp  of  mind.  He  was  never  satisfied  with 
superficial  views  of  any  subject,  but  always  wished  to  go  to  the  bottom.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  various  systems  of  Theology,  and  could  give  reasons 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself  why  he  received  one,  and  rejected  all  the  rest. 
Though  he  called  no  man  master,  his  views  of  Divine  truth  were  generally  in 
accordance  with  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  grave 
and  impressive.  There  was  no  show  about  it;  but  he  evidently  spoke  out  of  a 
heart  warmed  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls.  The  matter  of  his  preaching 
was  always  weighty.  He  dwelt  much  upon  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
but  he  always  brought  them  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  life.  He  was  particular 
in  illustrating  the  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners.  While  he  bad  a  deep 
experience  of  the  power  of  Divine  truth  upon  his  own  heart,  he  was  very  cautious 
not  to  encourage  others  to  believe  themselves  true  Christians  upon  any  sl^t  or 
insufficient  evidence. 

He  was  eminent  for  his  qualifications  as  a  theological  teacher.  He  wis  not 
only  very  clear  in  his  expositions  of  the  Christian  system,  but  very  keen  ia 
detect  error  and  sophistry.  His  pupils  looked  upon  him  almost  as  an  oraele. 
Few  ministers  in  New  England,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  Theological 
seminaries,  had  so  much  to  do  as  he,  in  training  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

He  was  a  remarkably  wise  man; — and  this  gave  him  an  influence,  beyond  that 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  in  healing  differences  in  the  Church.  ItmsnoC 
uncommon  for  him  to  be  called  a  long  distance  from  home  to  sit  in  coasdb  for 
adjusting  matters  of  difficulty.  There  was  not  often  an  appeal  from  his  jod^ 
ment.    He  was  almost  always  right. 

I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  person  so  much  distinguished  as  he  for  selA 
government.  Nothing  seemed  ever  to  take  him  by  surprise.  No  profocatioi 
could  throw  him  off  his  guard.  Though  his  sensibilities  were  alive  to  aiBiction, 
he  was  always  composed,  and  dignified,  and  submissive,  under  it.  He  lired  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible;  and  therefore  he  was  never  moved. 

He  was  always  devising  or  executing  some  plan  for  doing  good.  To  be  instru- 
mental of  glorifying  God's  grace  in  saving  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  was  Uk 
great  object  for  which  he  lived.  He  laboured  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  tt 
home  and  abroad,  to  bring  sinners  into  the  ark  of  safety.  His  l&bours  were  grcatlT 
blessed.    He  will  be  found  among  those  who  have  turned  many  to  righteousne* 

Your  friend  and  fellow  labourer, 

SAMUEL  NOTT. 


SAMUEL  WILLIAMS.  5^g 


SAMUEL  WILLIAMS,  L  L.  D.^ 

1763—1817. 

Samuel  Williams  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Warhain  Williams  of  Wnlt- 
ham,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Decrfield.  He  was  bom  ut 
Waltham,  April  23,  1743.  In  his  early  years  he  evinced  a  decidedly  intel- 
lectual taste,  and  was  especially  fond  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
studies.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1757,  and  was  graduated  in  1761. 
He  was  selected  by  Professor  Winthrop  to  accompany  him  in  1761  to 
Newfoundland,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  not  present  at  the  Commencement  when  his  class  was  graduated.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  at  Cambridge,  October  11,  1763, 
having  spent  the  intermediate  time  between  his  graduation  and  licensure 
in  teaching  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his 
theological  studies.  He  preached  as  a  candidate  for  some  time  at  Concord, 
and  afterwards  at  Bradford ;  and  was  ordained  in  the  latter  place  on  the 
20th  of  November.  1765.  He  was  an  eminently  useful  and  acceptable 
minister.  He  assisted  several  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the 
ministry  ;  among  whom  were  Thomas  Barnard  and  John  Prince, — afterwards 
Doctors  Barnard  and  Prince  of  Salem.  During  his  residence  at  Bradford, 
Benjamin  Thompson  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Count  Rumford)  resided  in 
his  family  for  some  time,  and  studied  Philosophy  under  him ;  and,  for  many 
years  after  they  kept  up  a  correspondence. 

When  the  HoHis  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
in  Harvard  College  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Win- 
throp in  1779,  Mr.  Williams'  high  reputation  in  that  department  immedi* 
atcly  designated  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  succeed  to  that  office ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  elected  to  it,  and  was  installed  in  May,  1780. 

In  1785,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1786,  by  Yale  College.  He  was  elected 
also  a  member  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Manheim,  Germany,  and 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1785,  he  presented  to  the  Corporation  a  plan  of  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  Astronomy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Senior  class,  which  that  Board 
authorized  ;  and  these  Lectures  being  thought  not  strictly  within  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  Statutes  of  the  Professorship,  they  voted  to  allow  him  £30 
for  the  service. 

In  1786,  Dr.  Williams  went,  by  request  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  also  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  to 
Penobscot  Bay,  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  By  order  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  Lincoln  galley  was  fitted  out  for  his 
accommodation.  He  went  on  board,  on  the  9th  of  October,  accompanied 
by  Professor  Stephen  Sewall,  and  several  others,  who  were  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  eclipse  occurred  on  the  20th, — 
eleven  days  after  he  embarked.  During  his  stay  at  Penobscot,  he  received 
much  attention,  especially  from  the  British  naval  Commander,  Capt.  Mowart. 

•  Quiney's  Hist.  Hanr.  Coll.— Hist,  of  the  WillUmB  family. 
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He  kept  a  minute  record  of  his  proceedings  and  observations,  and  returned 
after  a  short  time,  having  very  satisfactorily  executed  his  commission. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  a 
the  part  of  Massachusetts  to  assist  in  ascertaining  and  mnning  the  line  o 
jurisdiction  between  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  of  New  Yorl 

Dr.  Williams  continued  in  the  Professorship  till  the  year  1788.  Of  th 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  office,  Mr.  Quincj,  in  bi 
History  of  Harvard  College,  gives  the  following  account: — ''Althoug 
active  and  laborious  in  his  pursuits  and  duties,  Professor  Williams  did  no 
possess  the  wisdom  to  keep  his  expenditures  within  his  incomo.  Pecuniar 
embarrassments  ensued ;  and,  in  June  1788,  a  question  having  arisen  in  th 
Board  of  Overseers,  relative  to  his  conduct  in  one  of  these  transactions,  h 
immediately  resigned  his  office.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Overseera 
out  of  regard  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Williams,  the  Corporation  continued  hi 
salary  to  the  end  of  the  quarter." 

Dr.  Williams,  shortly  after  this,  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Rutland 
Vermont,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  remaining  days.  He  preached  then 
as  a  stated  supply  from  January  1789  tiU  October  1795.  He  subseqnentlj 
preached  at  Burlington,  somewhat  more  than  two  years. 

In  1794,  he  published  in  an  octavo  volume  the  Natural  and  Civil  History 
of  Yermont, — a  work  that  evinces  great  labour  and  research,  and  is  credita- 
ble alike  to  hLs  talents  and  industry.  It  was  republished  in  two  volumes, 
in  1809.     It  has  not  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  authority. 

He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tichenor,  under  the  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1805,  to  ascertain  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Vermont; — wbich 
service  he  duly  performed.  He  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Vermont,  not  long  after  its  establishment. 

Beside  the  History  of  Vermont,  and  varbus  contributions  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Amcricau  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dr.  Williams 
published  two  Sermons  on  llcgencration,  1766 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Thomas  Barnard,  1773;  a  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  country,  1775;  a 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Prince,  1780;  a  Sermon  at  the  General 
Election  in  Vermont,  1794 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  evidence  of  personal  Christi- 
anity, 1799 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  love  of  our  country,  1799 ;  a  Sermon  ddifered 
before  the  Centre  Lodge. 

Dr.  Williams  left  a  work  which  has  not  been  published,  entitled  "Phi- 
losophical Lectures  on  the  constitution,  duty,  and  religion  of  man."  He 
also  left  various  manuscripts  on  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  mathemati- 
cal subjects,  many  of  which  are  considered  of  great  value. 

Dr.  Williams  died  at  Rutland,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1817,  aged  seventy-four.  His  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  IUt. 
Hcman  Ball,  D.  D.,  from  a  text  which  he  selected  in  his  lifetime— Psalii 
XLiil,  4.     **Unto  God  my  exceeding  joy." 

He  was  married  to  Jane  Kilbourne  of  Waltham,  on  the  5th  of  Maj. 
1768.  They  had  five  children ;  the  youngest  of  whom, — Charles  Kilbournt, 
was  bom  January  24,  1782 ;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1800 ; 
and  was  successively  Chief  Justice,  and  Governor,  of  the  State  of  Yermont. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Middleburr 
College  in  1834.  He  died  March  9,  1853,  aged  seventj-one.  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  Doctor's  widow,  died  March  24,  1829. 
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The  late  Ambrose  Spencer,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  who  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1788,  and  who  enjoyed  not  only  the  instruction, 
but  the  friendship,  of  Dr.  Williams,  has  often  oiitortainod  nie  with  his 
recolleotions  and  impressions  concerning  him.  Ho  sccuis  to  have  regarded 
him  as  the  glory  of  the  College  in  that  day.  He  rcprosontcd  him  not  only 
as  most  thoroughly  versed  in  the  branches  which  he  taught,  but  as  having 
an  admirable  facility  at  communication,  that  niado  it  no  less  pleasant  than 
profitable  to  sit  under  his  instructions.  He  used  to  take  great  delight  in 
introducing  his  pupils  to  the  heavenly  bodies  through  the  medium  of  the 
telescope;  and  **many  a  bright  evening,'*  said  the  Judge,  more  than 
sixty  years  after,  **have  I  shared  with  him  his  sublime  observations." 
He  was  exceedingly  popular  both  in  College  and  out  of  it.  He  was  cour* 
teous  and  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  distin* 
guished  philosopher,  but  as  a  remarkably  fine  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ABIEL  ABBOT,  D.  D. 

West  Cambridge,  May  7, 1856. 

My  dear  Friend : — I  am  sorry  that  it  is  but  little  I  can  do,  in  compliance  with 
your  request  for  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Williams.  It  is  now  nearly  seventy 
years  since  I  have  seen  the  Professor;  and  while  I  was  at  College  I  rarely  saw 
him  except  at  recitations  and  lectures.  He  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  during  the  whole  of  my  collegiate  course. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Williams  was  about  the  common  size, — tending  t6 
corpulency.  His  manners  were  gentlemanly  and  dignified.  His  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  were  very  interesting, — his  experiments  never  failing.  Ue 
was  highly  esteemed  as  Professor. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  preached  while  at  Cambridge;  but  ho  had  an  excellent 
reputation  as  a  preacher  at  Bradford.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  his  day.  Affectionately  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 


-#«- 


JOSEPH  DANA,  D.  D  * 

1763—1827. 

Joseph  Dana  was  tho  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Dana,  and  was  bom  at 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  November  2,  (0.  S.,)  1742.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
innkeeper  in  that  town.  Among  the  recollections  of  his  boyhood  was  the 
famous  adventure  of  General  Putnam  with  the  wolf,  which  took  place  not 
far  from  his  father's  residence.  He  remembered  to  have  seen  the  animal 
which  had  spread  so  much  terror  through  the  neighbourhood,  dragged  into 
the  entry  of  their  house,  and  to  have  ran  up  stairs,  with  other  children, 
that  they  might  feel  the  less  terror  in  looking  at  it. 

It  having  been  determined  that  he  should  receive  a  liberal  education,  he 
was  fitted  for  Yale  College,  where  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  in  1766, 
and  was  graduated  in  1760.  Resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  he  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Hart  of  Preston,  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to 
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preach  by  the  Association  of  which  Mr.  H.  was  a  membor,  in.  May,  1763, 
before  he  was  twenty-one.  He  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston,  with  much  acceptance,  for  six  months,  and  would,  it  is  said,  ha^e 
received  an  invitation  to  a  permanent  settlement  there,  but  that  his  voice 
was  thought  scarcely  adequate  to  fill  so  large  a  building.  He  was  subse- 
quently invited  to  Ipswich,  and,  having  remained  there  as  a  candidate  for  a 
year  or  more,  ho  received  a  call  from  the  church  and  society  to  become  th^ 
pastor.  He  accepted  the  call  and  was  ordained  on  the  7tli  of  .November, 
1765, — the  ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Bev.  Moses  Parsons  of 
Byfield. 

The  early  part  of  his  ministry  of  course  fell  into  the  tempestuous  period 
of  the  Kevolution.  Though  he  kept  within  the  appropriate  sphere  of  a 
Christian  minister,  he  showed  himself  the  decided  advocate  of  liberty,  aod 
laboured  in  every  suitable  way  for  the  promotion  of  his  country's  interests. 

In  1801,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege. The  same  year  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Convention 
of  Congregational  ministers  in  Massachusetts.  The  frequent  demands  that 
were  made  for  his'  labours  on  public  occasions,  were  sufiicient  evidence  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  not  only  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministrj, 
but  by  the  community  at  large. 

Dr.  Dana  preached  a  sermon  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordinatioo, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three, — in  which  he  stated  that  all  who  were  heads  of 
families  at  the  time  of  his  settlement,  were  deceased,  except  five ;  and  that 
he  had  followed  about  nine  hundred  of  his  parishioners  to  the  grave. 

He  often  expressed  the  desire  that  he  might  not  survive  his  usefulness ; 
and  this  desire  was  signally  granted.  Though  the  infirmities  of  &ge  bad 
crept  over  him,  diminishing  somewhat  his  ability  to  labour  and  to  endure, 
yet  he  continued  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1827.  His  funeral  was  on  the  19th,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Crowell,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Dana  was  first  married  to  Mary  Staniford,  a  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers.  She  died  May  14, 1772,  in  her  twenty-eighth  jear. 
He  subsequently  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Turner  of  Boston. 
She  died  April  13,  1803,  in  her  fifty-third  year.  Professor  Tappan  of 
Harvard  College  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  (which  was  published,)  in 
which  he  describes  her  as  a  person  of  uncommon  excellence  and  loveliness. 
In  December,  1803,  he  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Bradford*  of  Rowley, — who  died  in  1824,  aged  about  seventy  •five.  He  bad 
three  children  by  the  first  marriage  and  five  by  the  second.  Two  of  his  sons 
are  clergymen  ; — the  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  of  Newburyport,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Dana  of  Marblchcad. 

*  Ebknezer  Bradford  waa  bom  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1746;  was  gradaated  at  thf  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1773;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rowley,  Aug^oat  4, 17S2;  and 
died  January  3,  1801,  aged  fifty-five.     Ho  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Xathanifl 
Howe,  Uopkinton,  1791;  Strictures  on  Dr.  Langdon's  Remarks  on  Hopkins*  System,  1794:  a 
Fast  Sermon,  1795;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795;  a  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Stevens,  1795;   [who  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  September  20,  17(J6;  was  not 
graduated  at  any  Colle^^o ;  was  ordained  pa.«tor  of  the  Second  Cnlvinistic  church  in  Metbven, 
March  18,  1791;  wa?  dismissed  March  10, 1795;  was  installed  at  Stoneham  in  November  of  ibe 
same  year;  was  dismissed  November  12, 1827 ;  was  installed  in  April,  1828,  pastor  of  the  cbnrch 
in  the  East  parish  of  Haverhill ;  resigned  his  charge  in  April,  1833,  and  returned  to  Stoneham, 
where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  August,  1851.     He  published  two  sermons  at  Lynn  on  tho  death  of 
a  young  man,  1803:  a  Fast  Sermon,  1813:  a  Fast  Sermon,  1814.1 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — Two  Discourses  from  Proverbs 
XY,  8,  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked,  1782.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  David  Smith,*  1795.  A  Sermon  on  the  National  Thanksgiving,  1791. 
Two  Sermons  on  the  National  Fast,  1799.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of 
Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  ministers,  1801. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Dana,  1801.  A  Sermon  before  the 
Merrimac  Humane  Society,  1804.  A  Lecture  on  Baptism,  1806.  A 
Sermon  on  the  worth  and  loss  of  the  soul,  1807.  Integrity  explained 
and  recommended :  A  Sermon  before  an  Association,  1807.  The  question 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  1808.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joshua 
Dodge,  1808.  Two  Sermons  on  a  special  occasion,  1810.  A  Sermon  on 
the  calamity  at  Kichmond,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Essex  Auxiliary 
Education  Society,  1816.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
McKean,  D.  D.,  1818.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1820.  A  Sermon  on  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  1825.  A  Discourse  on  the  fifty-first 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  1827. 

To  these  may  be  added : — A  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,t  1803.  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  at  the  ordination  of  D.  T. 
Kimball,  1806.  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Kingsbury, 
Missionaries,  1815.  Charge  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Fitz,  1826.  Also 
many  communications  in  periodical  publications,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  DANA. 

Marblehead,  May  24,  1849. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  In  deciding  to  comply  with  your  request  for  a  letter  in 
reference  to  my  much  loved  and  venerated  father,  I  have  been  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed with  an  apprehension  that  the  strong  filial  feeling  of  which  I  am  conscious, 
must  disqualify  me,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  ofSce  which  you  have  assigned 
to  me.  I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  give  you  the  best  idea  I  can  of  my  father'fe 
character,  without  attempting  any  thing  like  a  formal  or  extended  delineation 
of  it. 

Though  my  father's  constitution  was  by  no  means  robust,  and  his  health  was 
somewhat  delicate,  yet  he  was  remarkable  for  physical  as  well  as  mental  activity 
and  the  celerity  of  his  movements.  He  would  seldom  ascend  an  ordinary  flight 
of  stairs  without  surmounting  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  I  well  recollect  when 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  that  we  both  started  together  at  the  same  moment  to 
arrest  a  stage  which  had  passed  with  unusual  speed,  when  he  so  far  outstripped 
me  in  running,  that  I  was  soon  compelled,  not  without  mortification,  to  abandon 
the  race,  and  leave  the  victory  to  him. 

His  readiness  to  throw  his  doors  and  arms  wide  open  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  and  friends  was  proverbial.  A  large  circle  of  his  acquaintances  from  all 
quarters,  both  clergymen  and  others,  who  passed  that  way,  were  in  the  habit  of 

*  David  Smith  was  bom  at  Ipnrioh  July  23,  1761 ;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  GoUego  in 
1790;  was  ordained  at  Amesbury,  January  28,  1795;  was  dismissed  May  22,  1800;  and  died  in 
1837. 

I  Joseph  Emerson  wus  bom  at  Hollis,  N.  11.,  October  13,  1777;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoUeffe  in  1798,  where  he  was  a  Tutor  from  1801  to  1803;  was  ordained  at  Beverly,  September 
21,  1803;  was  dismissed  September  21,  1816;  was  installed  at  Saugus  in  November,  1821: 
where  also  he  taught  a  female  academy ;  resigned  his  charge  in  1825,  and  became  the  Principal 
of  a  female  school  at  WethcrKfield,  Conn.,  and  died  May  13,  1833*  Aged  fifty-six.  He  pub- 
lished a  Discourse  to  8cnu:en;  General  Topics  of  a  oonrso  of  Astronomical  Lectures,  1819;  a 
Discourse  at  the  dedication  of  the  Seminary  Hall  at  Saugus,  1822;  a  Letter  to  the  memben  of 
the  Genesee  Association,  1829;  Questions  adapted  to  Whelpley's  Compcnd,  1830;  Questions  and 
Supplement  to  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  1831. 
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frequenting  his  hospitable  abode,  where  they  were  sure  of  finding  a  cordial  welcome 
Nor  was  he  ever  **  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,"  and  his  professional  brethren 
in  general,  as  well  as  those  with  whom  ho  was  accustomed  to  hare  intcrcoarse. 
Ofl^n  have  I  abandoned  my  bed  to  the  way&rer  and  sought  a  lodging  elsewhere. 
Indeed  mine  host  of  the  neighbouring  public  house  used  to  complain  of  what  he 
called  an  interference  with  his  appropriate  vocation,  and  said  he  should  be  better 
pleased  if  my  father  would  put  forth  the  regular  sign  of  *'  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast." 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  urbanity,  politeness,  and  refinement  of  manners. 
Scarcely  any  thing  annoyed  or  disturbed  his  equanimity  more  than  a  flagrant 
breach  of  decorum,  especially  in  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  to  be  examples 
of  its  due  observance.  An  uncouth  and  unmannerly  clergyman  once  called  at  his 
house,  and,  on  entering  the  parlour,  seated  himself,  witfibut  waiting  for  an  invita- 
tion, before  the  fire,  and  began  to  talk  in  an  uncourteous  style,  without  uncovering 
his  head.  My  father  could  with  difficulty  suppress  his  indignant  emotions,  and 
refrain  from  giving  them  utterance  in  words;  this,  however,  he  did,  but  left  the 
room  for  a  moment  and  returned  to  seat  himself  by  his  visitor's  side  with  his  own 
hat  upon  his  head,  without  uttering  a  syllable.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
I  ever  knew  him  to  administer  such  a  cutting  reproof;  for  his  usual  suavity  pre- 
vented his  being  "  easily  provoked."  ^ 

He  took  great  delight  in  associating  with  persons,  distinguished  for  their  great- 
ness and  goodness,  many  of  whom  were  numbered  among  his  personal  friends. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Washington.  I  well  remember  his  exquisite 
enjoyment  when  that  great  man  visited  Ipswich,  in  his  tour  through  Sew  Eng- 
land, on  his  accession  to  the  Presidency;  and  my  father  was  privileged  tooocopy 
a  seat  by  his  side,  and  share  his  conversation  at  a  public  dinner  given  him  on  Um 
occasion.  Among  the  eminent  and  excellent  men  whbse  friendship  and  sodety  be 
highly  valued,  wore  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  George  Cabot,  Fisher  Ames.  Timothj 
Pickering,  &c.,  as  well  as  President  Willard  and  Professors  Pearson  and  Tapptn 
of  Harvard  College. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  he  bad  not  onfre- 
qnently  students  of  Divinity  under  his  care,  in  addition  to  lads  from  the  fiuoiilies 
of  his  friends  abroad,  whom  he  instructed  in  his  own  house.  By  such  meus,  he 
was  able,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  to  obtain  board  for  his  sons  at  HanoTer  and 
Cambridge  at  little  comparative  expense. 

He  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  particularly  of  a  sacred  character,  for 
which  he  had  a  fine  voice  and  an  exquisite  ear.  His  family  will  never  foi]get  his 
rapt  appearance,  when  his  eight  children  united  with  him,  as  they  sometinaes  did, 
in  singing  in  four  parts  the  morning  or  evening  hymn  around  the  domestic  altar, 
and  when,  in  the  height  of  his  excitement,  he  would  unconsciously  leave  his  seat, 
and  station  himself  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  even  in  the  entry,  with  the 
hand  over  one  ear,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  my  brother  and  I  were  at  Boston  with  him,  and  hearing  that  a  splendid 
oratorio  would  be  performed  at  Brattle  street  church  in  the  evening,  we  invited 
our  father  to  accompany  us  to  it;  although,  as  he  had  never  attended  one  before,— 
knowing  his  enthusiasm,  we  had  some  fear  that  the  effect  upon  his  sensitive  mind 
might  be  overpowering.  And  so  indeed  it  proved  to  be;  for  it  seemed  as  if  his 
enraptured  spirit  would  take  its  flight;  and  the  delicious  excitement  was  just  as 
much,  if  not  rather  more  than  he  could  l>ear. 

I  love  to  call  to  remembrance  his  appearance  in  a  thunderstorm,  which  was 
remarkable.  Owing  partly  perhaps  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, his  animal  spirits  were  invariably  exhilarated  on  such  occasions,  and  placing 
himself  where  he  could  witness  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  to  the  best  advantage, 
be  would  seem  very  highly  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  be  never  more  happy.      In  the 
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lightning  he  delighted  to  recognise  the  hand,  and  in  the  thunder  the  Toicc,  of  the 
Almighty. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  with  my  dear  father  at  the  close  of  his  earthly 
career.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life,  as  I  happened  to  be  on  an  exchange  at 
Hamilton,  ho  had  a  lecture  appointed  in  his  church  for  the  eycning,  which  I 
attended,  and  he  offered  the  prayer  before  sermon  in  the  pulpit  he  had  occupied 
sixty-three  years.  After  lecture,  ho  appeared  brighter  and  more  animated  than 
usual,  and  he  sat  couyersing  with  much  vivacity  and  interest  till  quite  a  late  hour. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  with  no  one  with  him  but  his  God,  his  vital  power 
suddenly  gave  out,  and  in  the  morning  we  found  him  extremely  feeble  and 
exliausted,  though  apparently  without  any  specific  disease.  In  this  condition  he 
continued  five  days,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses;  tranquil  and  resigned,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  Christian's  faith  and  hope,  and  then  died  to  live  forever.  On 
the  evening  preceding  his  departure,  he  requested  his  children,  most  of  whom  were 
present,  to  gather  round  his  dying  couch,  and  led  in  the  family  devotions,  as  he 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  do,  in  a  collected,  clear,  and  touching  manner,  for 
the  last  time.     In  a  few  hours,  '*  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect  and  affection, 

SAMUEL  DANA. 

'  FROM  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  TAPPAN,  D.  D. 

Augusta,  Me.,  May  24,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  your  proposed  work  is  to  contain 
some  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Dana  of  Ipswich,  and  shall  be  happy  and  thankful 
if,  by  my  recollections,  I  may  a.ssist  in  illustrating  his  character. 

I  became  a  member  of  his  family,  when  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  and 
remained  under  his  roof  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  from  two  to  three  years. 
During  that  period,  he  treated  me  with  the  kindness  of  a  father,  and  continued 
ever  after,  while  he  lived,  to  express  towards  me  a  truly  parental  affection.  He 
was  a  man  of  an  unusually  tender,  affectionate  spirit.  His  feelings  were  natu- 
rally ardent,  and  not  always  under  perfect  control.  He  keenly  felt  unkind^  inju- 
rious treatment,  and  sometimes  evinced  a  greater  degree  of  resentment  than  wtm 
learned  of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly.  But  in  general^  he  was  distmguished  by 
his  courteous  and  kind  deportment,  not  only  towards  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  but  to  all  with  whom  he  was  conversant.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
children  and  young  people,  and  was  fond  of  conversing  with  them,  of  promoting 
their  improvement,  of  drawing  them  out,  and  of  contributing  to  their  enjoyment. 
He  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  while  I  was  in  his  family,  attending  school  in  the 
place,  in  showing  me  how  to  read  and  to  speak  with  propriety  and  impressive 
ness,  and  often  called  me  out  to  speak  the  little  pieces  that  he  had  taught  me,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests. 

He  had,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  superior  intellectual  powers,  and  was  accustomed  to 
close,  vigorous  thinking.  He  was  a  decided  Oalvinist  of  the  old  school.  The  great 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  centering  in  Christ  crucified,  ho  embraced  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  never  lost  sight  of.  He  had  a  good  classical  taste,  and  could  well 
appreciate  the  best  writers  of  poetry  and  belles-lettres.  Young's  Night-Thoughts 
was  a  favourite  book  with  him.  If  you  have  read  any  of  his  discourses,  you 
must  have  noticed  the  terse,  sententious  manner  in  which  he  wrote.  Some  of  his 
sermons  were  exceedingly  rich  in  the  l>est  thoughts, — as  for  example  his  Conven- 
tion Sermon, — and  as  rich  in  the  unction  given  them  by  the  gushing  forth  of  a 
warm  Cliristian  heart.  Few  pastors  have  given  more  abundant  proof  than  was 
given  by  him  during  his  long  ministry,  that  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge 
were  "  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for."  He  had  fine  conversational  powers. 
Persons  of  all  ages  found  it  a  rich  treat  to  hear  him  converse.  There  was  so 
much  of  valuable  thought  enlivened  by  an  innocent  humour,  and  sweetened  by 
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the  expression  of  overflowing  good-will  and  kindness,  that  an  hour  spent  in  hu 
society  was  sure  to  pass  pleasantly  away. 

He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country.  No  man  could  be  a  more  devotee 
friend  to  its  free  institutions, — to  its  best  interests,  literary,  civil,  and  religions. 

After  my  own  father  was  taken  from  me,  I  thought  myself  highly  favoured  ii 
being  an  object  of  his  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  felt,  whenever  I  had  ai 
opportunity  of  visiting  him,  that  it  was  going  to  a  father's  house.  He  alwayi 
gave  me  a  very  affectionate  welcome,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see,  even  in  his  oil 
age,  how  much  of  intellectual  vigour  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  of  warmth  an 
tenderness  of  feeling,  still  remained. 

I  have  known  few  men  who  have  appeared  through  life  so  interesting  and  agree 
able,  and  from  whose  society  so  much  of  profit  and  pleasure  might  be  derived,  ai 
Father  Dana.  I  ought  to  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,  in  consequence  of  tb 
favour  conferred  upon  me  in  being  placed  so  early  under  his  parental  care,  and  in 
continuing  so  long  to  be  blessed  with  his  counsels  and  prayers. 

With  cordial  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

B.  TAPPAB. 


■♦♦- 


JOSEPH  HUNTINGTON,  D.  ^D  * 

1763—1794. 

Joseph  Huntinqton  was  born  in  Windham,  (Scotland  parish,)  Codd., 
in  the  year  1735.  He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from  Simon 
Huntington  who  emigrated  from  England  not  far  from  the  year  1640,  with 
three  sons,  but  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness  on  the  passage,  and  died 
when  the  vessel  was  within  sight  of  the  shore.  His  father  was  Natboid 
Huntington,  a  respectable  farmer,  but  a  somewhat  stem  and  arbitrary  man, 
who  legislated  for  his  children  without  much  regard  to  their  tastes  or  capa- 
cities ;  and  he  determined  that  Joseph  should  be  a  clothier,  and  actuidly 
compelled  him  to  remain  at  that  business  till  he  was  of  age.  As,  however, 
his  intellectual  developments  were  thought  to  be  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
he  promised  well  also  in  regard  to  his  moral  qualities,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Devotion,  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  encouraged  him,  even 
at  that  late  period,  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study,  with  ultimate  reference 
to  the  ministry.  He  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and  fitted  for  College,  partly 
under  Mr.  Devotion,  in  an  unusually  short  time,  and  entered  at  Yale,  it  is 
believed,  at  an  advanced  standing.     He  was  graduated  in  1762. 

It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied  Theology ;  but  it  was  for  a  few 
months  only  that  he  could  have  studied  under  any  one ;  for,  in  April  suc- 
ceeding his  graduation,  he  was  called  to  settle  in  the  ministry  over  the  First 
church  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  which  had  then  been  vacant  about  two  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Noble. t  He  accepted 
the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  29th  of  June,  1763. 


•  MSS.  fW)m  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot,  Rev.  Chaancy  Booth,  and  others. 


lOf tailed  at  New  Castle,  N.  II.,  August  18,  1784;  and  died  December  15,  1792,  •gtd  fiftj-iix. 
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His  ministry  at  Coventry  commenoed  under  some  most  nnfayonrabla 
auspices.  Though  there  had  been  two  settled  pastors  there,  and  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Meacham,  had  had  a  ministry  of  considerable  length,  yet  the  parish 
had  become  greatly  reduced,  the  meeting  house  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  ' 
decay,  and  every  thing  else  was  in  a  state  of  corresponding  depression. 
The  services  at  his  ordination  were  held  in  the  open  air ;  but  whether  this 
was  because  the  meeting  house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  assem- 
blage, or  too  much  dilapidated  to  be  safe  or  decent,  does  not  appear. 
Immediately  after  he  was  settled,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  people  with 
great  zeal  the  project  of  building  a  new  meeting  house:  they  responded 
with  unexpected  cordiality  and  harmony  to  his  proposal ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  they  had  the  best  house  of  public  worship  in  the  whole  region, — built 
at  an  expense  of  about  five  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Huntington  was  exceed- 
ingly gratified  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  and  often  recurred  to  it 
with  pleasure  in  the  later  years  of  his  ministry. 

From  the  period  of  his  settlement,  the  prosperity  of  the  parish,  at  least 
in  regard  to  temporal  interests,  began  to  revive ;  and  they  continued  a 
united  people  during  his  whole  ministry.  The  state  of  religion,  however, 
was  scarcely  ever  otherwise  than  depressed  ;  but  the  same  remark  is  equally 
applicable,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  period  of  his 
ministry  embraced  the  old  French  war,  the  war  that  gave  us  our  indepen- 
dence, and  the  French  Kevolution  :  and  each  of  these  events  was  fruitful  of 
influences  most  adverse  to  a  healthful  and  vigorous  state  of  religion  in  thb 
country. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  Dr.  Wheelock,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Mr.  Huntington  was  spoken  of  as  the  person  most  likely  to  succeed  to  the 
office  ;  and  communications  were  made  to  him  on  the  subject  that  gave  him 
reason  to  expect  that  he  would  be  elected.  The  result  was  different  from 
what  many  had  anticipated  ;  but  the  College  testified  its  respect  for  him, 
about  the  same  time,  (1780,)  by  conferring  upon  him  the  d^ree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  He  was  also,  the  same  year,  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  held  the  place  till  1788. 

In  the  spring  of  1792,  Dr.  Huntington  was  invited  to  settle  at  Hunting- 
don, Long  Island ;  and  he  actually  made  a  journey  thither  before  he 
declined  the  invitation.  The  fact  that  he  should  have  even  hesitated  on  the 
subject  was  an  occasion  of  considerable  disquietude  in  his  own  parish,  and 
seems  to  have  loosened,  in  some  degree,  the  cord  that  bound  him  to  his 
people. 

Dr.  Huntington  continued  his  labours  till  near  the  close  of  life,  though 
infirmities  had,  for  some  time,  been  increasing  upon  him,  and  his  health  was 
supposed  to  have  suffered  from  repeated  and  severe  domestic  bereavements. 
His  death,  which  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  complication  of  diseases,  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  December,  1794,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-second  of  his  ministry. 

Dr.  Huntington  was  married  in  1764,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ebene- 
zcr  Devotion  of  Windham,  who  died  September  25,  1771.  He  was  subse- 
quently married  to  P^lizabeth  Hale  of  Glastonbury,  who  survived  him  several 
years.     He  had  twelve  children, — ten  by  the  first  marriage,  and  two  by  the 


He  pablished  a  Sermon  on  Music  in  the  worship  of  God,  1774;  and  Striotares  upon  the 
story  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esther :   a  Discoiine  at  Newboryport  in  oommemoration  «f  th« 
Boston  massacre,  1775. 
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last.  One  of  bis  sons,  Samuel,  was  adopted  by  bis  uncle,  tbe  Hon. 
HantingtOD,  signer  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  gradoatec 
at  Yale  College  in  1785  ;  removed  to  Obio,  wbere  be  became  Gbief  Justio 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  tbe  State,  and  died  i 
1817.  One  of  Dr.  Huntington's  daugbters  was  married  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  E 
D.  Griffin. 

Dr.  Huntington  publisbed  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Norwicb  on  the  vanik 
and  miscbief  of  presuming  of  tbings  beyond  our  measure,  1774  ;  a  Pie 
before  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Council  at  Stockbridge,  in  tbe  case  of  Mrs.  Fbkc 
excommunicated  for  marrying  a  profane  man,  1779 ;  an  Address  to  bi 
Anabaptist  bretbrcn,  1783  ;  an  Election  Sermon,  1784  ;  a  Sermon  at  ih 
instalment  of  tbe  Rev.  Jobn  Ellis,*  1785  ;  a  Discourse  at  tbe  interment  oi 
Capt.  Jobn  Howard  of  Hampton,  1789 ;  Tbougbts  on  the  atonement  ol 
Cbrist,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  on  tbe  death  of  Mrs.  Strong,  1793  ;  Galvinisn 
improved,  (Postbumous,)  1796. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Dr.  Huntington's  Idstory  was  no 
known  until  after  bis  death.  Among  bis  papers  was  found  a  manoscrip 
volume,  entitled  **  Calvinism  improved,"  which  contains  a  vigorous  dcfeno 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  This  volume  was  afterward 
publisbed,  though  it  bad  but  a  limited  circulation, — much  the  greater  part  oi 
tbe  edition  having  been  consigned  to  the  flames  by  one  of  his  daughterB,— 
a  lady  of  rare  excellence,  who  loved  simple  Calvinism  better  than  "  Col' 
vinism  improved, ^^  and  whose  regard  for  orthodoxy  seems  to  have  been  an 
overmatch  even  for  her  filial  reverence.  The  system  inculcated  in  this  volume 
is,  however,  very  unlike  that  which  now  ordinarily  passes  under  the  name 
of  Universalism.  It  recognises  most  of  tbe  features  of  old-fashioned  Cal- 
vinism, but  maintains  that  tbe  atonement  of  Cbrist  was  commensurate,  not 
only  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  design,  with  the  sins  of  tbe  whole  bninea 
family.  Dr.  Huntington  bad  not  been  generally  supposed  to  bold  any  other 
than  tbe  commonly  received  orthodox  views,  on  this  subject,  until  thii 
manuscript  was  found ;  though  some  of  his  brethren  afterwards  recoUeeted 
to  have  heard  remarks  from  bim,  which,  in  the  review,  seemed  of  a  some- 
what dubious  character.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  book  might  have 
been  written  as  a  mere  trial  of  polemic  skill ;  but  the  Preface  puts  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  contains  bis  deliberate  and  matured  eonvictioDS. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARIEL  ABBOT,  D.  D. 

Peterborouoh,  N.  II.,  November  20, 1849. 
My  dear  Friend :  You  are  aware,  ^  suppose,  that  I  have  no  personal  recollections 
of  Dr.  Huntington,  as  he  died  previo. .?  to  my  going  to  Coventry;  and  yet,  asl 
succeeded  bim  immediately  there  in  the  pastoral  office,  and  of  course  became 
intimate  with  those  who  bad  been  trained  under  his  ministry,  I  had  the  means  of 
forming  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  his  character.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed,  since  I  became  his  successor  in 
office,  and  nearly  forty  since  I  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  But  I 
will  task  my  memory  as  far  as  I  can,  and  I  may  at  least  gather  up  a  few  fn^ents 
which,  in  tlie  absence  of  more  extended  information,  may  avail  to  your  purpose. 

*  JoHV  Ellis  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mara-,  in  1727;  waa  graduated  at  Hairard  Colkfe  in 
1750;  was  ordained  at  Norwich,  (Franklin,)  Conn.,  Sept.  6,  1763;  was  a  Chaplain  in  th«  inny 
of  the  Revolution;  was  dismined  in  1782;  was  installed  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  Mareh  30, 1785; 
was  dismissed  in  1706;  and  returned  to  Franklin,  where  he  died  Oct.  19>  1^)^  a^  aerenlj- 
eisrht. 
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Dr.  Huntington  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  of  popular,  enga- 
ging manners.  His  intellectual  endowments  also  were  much  above  mediocrity. 
His  perception  was  quick,  his  memory  retentive,  his  wit  ready,  exuberant,  and 
agreeable.  He  was  much  respected  and  beloved  by  his  parishioners  and  friends, 
and  exerted  very  considerable  influence  in  the  community  at  large. 

Many  anecdotes  and  repartees  illustrative  of  his  good  humour,  were  current  at 
Coventry  long  after  my  settlement  there.  One  of  them  now  occurs  to  me:  A 
neighbour  of  his,  not  remarkable  for  industry  or  energy,  proposing  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  another  neighbour  of  somewhat  similar  habits,  asked  the  Doctor's 
advice  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure;  and  he  replied  very  significantly — 
"  Partner-shipH  are  rather  dangerous  ships  to  sail  in." 

Dr.  Huntington  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  "his  day. 
He  spoke  extemporaneously,  seldom  writing  more  than  a  skeleton,  or  the  principal 
topics,  of  his  discourse.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  his  reputation  was 
very  high;  but,  as  his  health  and  strength  of  body  and  mind  failed,  his  reputation 
seemed  proportionably  to  decline.  I  remember  hearing  Dr.  Backus  of  Somera 
express  the  opinion  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  not  long  after  Dr.  Huntington's 
death,  that  he  possessed  superior  talents;  and  that,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  the 
public  estimate  of  him  was  fully  up  to  his  actual  merits,  but  that,  in  his  later 
days,  it  had  fallen  below  it.  He  was  not  a  laborious  student.  He  had  very  few 
books,  and  depended  chiefly  on  borrowing;  but  having  an  excellent  memory,  he 
retained  a  large  part  of  what  he  read. 

He  was  favoured  with  a  good  constitution,  firm  health,  and  high  flow  of  spirits, 
for  many  years;  and,  as  one  of  his  prominent  parishioners  remarked  to  me, 
would  **  easily  ride  over  all  difliculties."  A  few  years  before  his  death,  however, 
his  constitution  was  broken  by  sickness,  and  his  vigour  of  body  and  mind  appeared 
to  fail  together. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  settlement  at  Coventry  that  Dr.  Huntington'^  posthtt- 
mous  work  in  defence  of  Universal  Salvation,  was  published.  It  occasioned  much 
surprise  and  speculation  in  various  circles;  and  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  it  which  will  probably  never  be  explained.  One  of  the  most  important  hcU 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  case  which  I  remember,  was  this : — Some  time  before 
his  death,  he  wrote  a  Dialogue  on  Universal  Salvation,  and  sent  it  to  a  brother 
minister,  who  resided  at  some  distance,  requesting  his  remarks  upon  it.  The 
minister,  after  reading  it,  returned  it  to  Dr.  H.  through  Mr.  Brockway*  of  Columbia, 
who,  on  delivering  it  to  him,  ventured  to  ask  if  it  expressed  his  real  opinions. 
The  answer,  I  understood,  was  evasive,  and  to  Mr.  Brockway  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory. The  whole  affair  of  the  publication,  though  it  excited  great  interest  at 
the  time,  and  still  continues  as  matter  of  history,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
talked  about. 

Affectionately  yours, 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 

*  Thomas  Brockway  waa  born  in  Lvme,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1744;  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1768 1  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Soeietj  in  Lebanon,  (Crank,)  June  24, 
1772;  was  mamcd  to  Eunice  Lathrop  of  Norwich,  December  18, 1772,  hj  whom  he  hod  thirteen 
children ;  and  died  while  on  a  visit  at  Lyme,  July  5,  1807,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  thirty -sixth  of  his  ministry.  He  was  small  in  stature,  hut  a  man  of  courage,  and  a  warm 
advocate  for  his  country's  independence.  When  the  British  burned  New  London, — as  soon  as 
the  news  reached  the  place  of  his  residence,  ho  started  off  with  his  long  gun,  and  deaconi,  and 
parishioners,  to  aisist  in  doing  battle  with  the  enemy.  He  published  an  Epic  Poem,  entitled 
**  The  Gospel  Tragedy,"  (119  pp.,  12  mo.,)  1795;  also,  a  Sermon  on  "Virtue  its  own  rowarder,-* 
1795:  and  one  at  the  ordination  of  Bezaled  Pinneo,  [who  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  (Crank),  July 
28,  1769;  was  gra<luatcd  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1791 ;  studied  Divinity  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
r>malley;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hilford  in  1796:  retired  fVom  official  duty  in 
consequence  of  age  and  infirmity,  in  1839;  and  died  September  18,  1K19.]  One  of  Mr.  Broek- 
way's  sons,  Diodate,  was  born  at  Columbia,  December.  29, 1776 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  CoHege 
in  1797;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ehuroh  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  September  19, 1799;  wai  mar* 
lied  to  Miranda  Hall  of  Ellington,  October  29,  1799,  by  whom  he  had  seren  children ;  and  died 
January  27,  1849.    His  ministry  extended  through  forty  years,  though,  during  the  latter  part 
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FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

Geddes,  July  2, 1858. 
Dear  Sir :  Dr.  Iluntington  of  Coventry  was  a  natiye  of  the  same  parish  with 
myself,  but  he  had  left  the  place  before  I  was  old  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
him;  and,  though  he  occasionally  returned  there  to  visit  his  friends,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ever  met  him  till  after  I  had  completed  my  College  course.  While  I 
was  a  student  of  Theology  under  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  I  well  remember  his  pav- 
ing the  Doctor  a  visit;  and  I  subsequently,  after  I  was  licensed  to  preach,  passed 
a  night  with  him  at  his  own  house. 

Dr.  Huntington  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He 
was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  slender  and  graceftil  form,  and  remark- 
able for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners.  I  remember  that  much  of  what  he  said  to 
me,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  night  with  him,  was  a  eulogy  upon  my 
grandfather,  who  was  a  somewhat  distinguished  teacher  from  Boston,  and  under 
whom  he  said  he  had  received  part  of  his  early  education.  He  seemed  to  have  an 
instinctive  desire  to  make  every  body  around  him  happy ;  and  I  should  suppose 
that  this,  with  his  constitutional  politeness,  might  have  rendered  it  somevhit 
difficult  for  him  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  reprover.  He  was,  I  think,  eminently 
fitted  to  be  popular  in  general  society . 

The  great  problem  of  Dr.  Huntington's  life,  as  you  know,  was  his  book,  wluch 
took  the  world  so  much  by  surprise  after  his  death.  Of  course  I  am  unable  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  mystery — I  mean,  upon  the  fact  that  his  views  on  thit 
subject  should  not  have  been  divulged  previous  to  his  death.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  Dr.  Hart,  with  whom  he  was  in  intimate  relations,  say  that,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  him.  Dr.  Huntington  raised  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
fbture  punishment,  professedly  to  see  how  he  would  answer  them;  and  the  same 
thing  I  Vas  informed  occurred  in  conversations  with  several  others  of  his  derical 
brethren.  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  attention  had  long  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  though  it  was  probably  not  till  a  very  late  period,  that  his  Tiewi 
became  fixed.  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  vonld 
have  openly  and  distinctly  avowed  them. 

Dr.  Huntington  was  fond  of  pleasantry,  and  I  used  to  hear  many  of  his 

remarks  repeated  as  specimens  of  keen  wit.     A  Mr.  T ,  who  was  a  reoiark- 

ably  dull  preacher,  and  finally,  I  believe,  abandoned  his  profession ,  after  preach- 
ing some  time  at  M d,  had  disgusted  the  people  so  much  by  his  intderaUe 

stupidity  and  dulness,  that  they  not  only  gave  him  leave  to  withdraw,  bat  paid 
him  for  his  services  chiefly  or  entirely  in  coppers.  He  had  been  a  student  of 
Theology  under  Dr.  Huntington;  and  the  Doctor  remarked  to  him  in  refarsnoe 
to  the  coin  in  which  they  had  paid  him,  that  he  had  better  go  back  and  preach  a 
farewell  sermon  on  the  text — ''Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  has  done  me  mock 
evil." 

Sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO. 

Dr.  Huntington  had  a  brother,  Enochs  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1759 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
January  6,  1762  ;  and  died  June  12,  1809,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  1780  till  1808.      He  was  distinguisbed  as  a 

of  it,  he  had  the  ajisistance  of  oolleaffues.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College  from  IMT  tai  hii 
death.  He  publiahed  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Deacon  Guidon  Ellawortb,  180-1;  aSennon 
at  the  dedication  of  the  meeting  house  in  Ellington,  1806 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  Mivsionarr  Sed- 
ety  of  Connecticut;  an  Election  Sermon,  1818;  a  New  Year's  Sermon,  1828.  One  of  his  sons, 
John  Hall,  wa«  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1820,  and  hai  been  a  member  of  Congreis,  aod 
oooupied  other  imnortant  nosts  in  civil  life. 
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ftcliolar  while  in  College,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  was  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and  had  an  uncommonly  fine  elocution.  But  by  an  attempt 
to  speak  while  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  hb  voice  was  so  much  injured 
as  greatly  to  impair  the  effect  of  his  delivery.  He  continued  his  public 
labours,  however,  till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Elijah  Parsons,*  1772 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Robert 
Hubbard, t  1773 ;  two  Sermons  and  an  Address  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
two  sons  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Henshaw,  who  perished  at  sea,  1787 ;  a  Discourse 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jabez  Hamlin,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  deli- 
yered  on  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Peter  Starr,  1797. 


-♦♦- 


THOMAS  ALLEN. 

1764—1810. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

Northampton,  April  16, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  notioes  of 
the  life  and  character  of  my  vefierated  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen; 
and  though  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  a  son  in  speaking  of  him,  on  some  points, 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  most  impartial  judgment  that  I  am  able 
to  form.  The  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death  may  have 
rendered  me  oblivious  of  some  things  concerning  him ;  but  the  material 
facts  of  his  history,  and  the  essential  features  of  his  charaottr,  are  among 
the  last  things  that  can  ever  pass  from  my  memory. 

He  was  descended  from  an  honourable  ancestry  of  industrious,  virtuous, 
pious  men.  His  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  was  Samuel  Allen,  a 
native  of  England,  probably  of  Essex,  who  died  at  WiDdsor,  Conn.,  in 
1648 ;  whose  son  Samuel  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Northampton  in 
1657.  The  third  of  the  same  name,  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  North* 
ampton,  of  which  Jonathan  Edwards  was  the  pastor,  and  died  in  1789. 
Next  came  his  own  father,  Joseph  Allen,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
his  steadfast  friend  in  the  struggle  which  he  endured  at  the  close  of  his 
ministry  here.  His  mother,  Elisabeth  Parsons,  who  was  a  descendant  from 
an  early  settler,  Joseph  Parsons,  was  an  eminently  pious  person,  and  died 
in  1800,  aged  more  than  eighty. 

These  parents  had  other  sons  deserving  of  record  among  the  worthy  men 
of  the  country ;  as  Moses  Allen,  a  class-mate  of  Mr.  Madison  at  Princeton 
College,  and  a  minister  of  Midway,  Georgia,  and  Chaplain  to  a  brigade, — 
who  was  drowned  near  Savannah,  February  8, 1779,  aged  thirty,  in  attempt* 
ing  to  swim  ashore  from  a  prison  ship,  the  barbarous  Captain  of  which 
refused  his  friends  some  boards  for  his  coffin ;  and  Solomon  Allen,  minister 
of   Brighton,  near  Kochester,  a  pioneer  preacher  in  a  new  country,  the 

*  Elijah  Parsons,  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  CoIlc»e  in 
1768;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  chnreh  in  East  Haddam,  October  28,  1772;  and  died  in  m2T. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  Yalo  College  from  1814  tiU  1821. 

I  Egbert  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  September  11,  1743;  was  graduitod  at 
Tale  College  in  1769;  was  settled  as  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Shelbnme,  Mas.,  OetobsrSOy 
1773;  and  died  of  consumption  at  Middletown,  November  2,  1788,  aged  forty-fire. 
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founder  of  various  churches  in  Western  New  York,  and  a  man  of  an  apos- 
tolic character.  He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  fifty.  In  earlier  life, 
he  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  :  he  at  last  bore  the  title  of 
Major.  He  was  the  officer  entrusted  by  Col.  Jamieson  with  the  conveyance 
of  Major  Andre,  after  his  capture,  to  West  Point.  He  died  in  New  York, 
at  the  house  of  his  son,  Moses  Allen,  in  1821,  aged  seventy. 

My  father  was  bom  in  Northampton,  January  17,  1743.  Throngh  a 
kind  and  wise  bequest  of  a  grand-uncle,  whose  name  he  bore,  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  expenses  of  his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  lie 
was  graduated  in  1762,  with  a  very  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 
especially  in  the  classics.  Having  studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of 
his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  labours 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Albany,  there  was  then  a  wilderness  of  about  eighty  miles,  excepting  the. 
settlements  of  Sheffield,  Stockb ridge,  and  Pittsficld,  and  one  or  two 
other  towns  in  the  intermediate  valley  of  the  Housatonnoc.  Pittsfield 
was  a  frontier  town,  in  which  a  garrison  had  been  kept  during  the  French 
war.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Fontoosuc,  Of  this  town, 
he  was  ordained  the  first  minister,  April  18,  1764.  All  the  houses  of  the 
village  were  made  of  logs,  excepting  half  a  dozen  ;  but  be  lived  to  see  il^ 
become  a  rich  and  very  beautiful  town,  with  nearly  three  thousand  iDhabi 
tants. 

He  was  married  February  18,  1768,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Lee,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  a  descendant  of  the  lilustrioiu 
Qovemor  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  They  had  twelve  children.  Mrs.  Allen 
died  on  the  31st  of  March,  1830,  aged  eighty  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  my  father  engiged 
warmly  in  support  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  his  country.  Twice 
he  went  out  as  a  volunteer  Chaplain  for  a  short  time :  from  October  3rd,  to 
November  23rd,  1776,  he  was  with  the  army  at  White  Plains,  new  New 
York,  and  in  June  and  July,  1777,  ho  was  at  Ticonderoga.  On  the  retreat 
of  St.  Clair  before  Burgoyne,  he  returned  home ;  but  the  next  month,  when 
Colonel  Baum  had  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bennington,  he 
accompanied  the  volunteer  militia  of  Pittsfield, — ^his  own  people,— who 
marched  to  repel  the  invasion,  and  joined  General  Stark  on  the  16th  of 
August.  The  next  day  was  the  battle.  Previous  to  the  assault  of  a  pa^ 
ticular  intrenchuient,  occupied  by  refugees,  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing,  if  possible,  the  useless  effusion  of  human  blood,  to 
advance  alone  towards  the  enemy,  and  exhort  them  to  surrender,  haUing 
them  from  a  stump,  and  assuring  them  of  good  treatment,  in  a  voice  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  them  ;  but,  being  fired  upon,  and  a  bullet  whistling  by  him, 
he  rejoined  the  militia,  and  was  among  the  foremost  who  entered  the  breast- 
work. For  this  brave,  patriotic  act,  he  was  ever  held  in  honour.  After 
the  battle,  he  found  a  Hessian  surgeon's  horse,  loaded  with  panniers  of 
bottles  of  wine.  The  wine  he  administered  to  the  wounded  and  the  weary; 
but  two  large,  square  crystal  bottles  he  carried  home  with  him,  as  trophieii 
of  his  campaign  of  three  days  ; — for,  on  the  third  day, — Saturday,  he 
returned  to  his  people,  and  preached  to  them  on  Sunday.  Those  bottles 
were  for  many  years  preserved  in  his  family,  sometimes  ruddy  with  wine 
niade  from  the  red  currants  of  his  own  garden. 
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Daring  tbe  rebellion  of  Shays,  which  extended  to  the  county  of  Berk- 
shire, he  earnestly  supported  the  authority  of  the  established  government 
of  Massachusetts.  The  insurgents  threatened  to  seize  him,  and  carry  him 
as  a  hostage  into  the  State  of  New  York ;  but  he  was  too  intrepid  to  be 
shaken  from  his  purpose  or  his  duty.  He  slept  with  arms  in  his  bedroom, 
ready  to  defend  himself  against  the  violence  of  lawless  men.  In  the  new 
political  controversy,  which  sprang  up  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  his  principles  attached  him  to  what  was  called  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  party ;  and  he  held  fast  to  his  principles,  though  he  had  few 
associates  among  the  New  England  ministers. 

My  father  was  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  those  affections  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  domestic  and  social  life, — giving  indeed  poignancy  to 
the  arrows  of  affliction,  but  also  swelling  in  a  high  degree  the  amount  of 
good  found  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage.  After  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Moses  Allen,  in  1779,  he  took  a  journey  on  horseback  to  Savannah,  out  of 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  widow  and  her  infant  sou ;  and,  while  the  war 
was  raging  in  the  South,  he  conveyed  them  by  water  to  the  North,  and 
placed  them  in  a  happy  refuge  in  his  own  house.  The  widow  married 
Elisha  Lee,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Allen.  My  father's  first  born  daughter, 
who  married  William  P.  White,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  died  in  London, 
leaving  an  infant  unprotected  by  any  relatives, — her  husband  being  then  in 
the  East  Indies.  In  the  year  1799,  he  encountered  the  dangers  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  his  grandchild  home  to  his  own  family. 

He  sailed  for  London  in  the  ship  Argo.  On  the  voyage,  many  fears  were 
awakened  by  a  vessel  of  force,  which  pursued  them,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  a  French  ship.  The  idea  of  a  prison  in  France,  was,  by  no  means,  wel- 
come. In  the  expectation  of  a  fight,  he  obtained  the  Captain's  consent  to 
offer  a  prayer  with  the  men,  and  to  address  an  encouraging  speech  to  them, 
before  the  action.  The  frigate  proved  to  be  British ;  and  the  deliverance 
was  acknowledged  in  a  thanksgiving  prayer.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  his  friends,  who  made  him  acquainted 
with  several  of  the  evangelical  ministers  of  England ;  with  John  Newton 
and  Thomas  Haweis,  with  Rowland  Hill  and  David  Bogue  and  others,  from 
whom  he  caught  a  pious  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Foreign  Missions,  which, 
on  his  return,  he  diffused  around  him.  He  regarded  the  London  Missionary 
Society  as  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Divine  Providence  in  modem  times. 
He  was  absent  from  Pittsfield  from  July  3rd  to  December  30th,  1799.  His 
return  passage  was  boisterous,  and  extended  to  the  great  length  of  eighty- 
five  days. 

My  father,  during  a  ministry  of  fort3'-six  years,  was  unwearied  in  dis- 
pensing the  glorious  Gospel.  Besides  his  stated  labours  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  frequently  delivered  lectures,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  preached 
six  or  seven  hundred  funeral  sermons.  He  died  at  Pittsfield,  February  11, 
1810,  aged  sixty-seven.  His  health  had  been  declining  for  several  years. 
As  he  approached  tlie  grave,  he  cherished  a  briglit  and  joyous  Christian 
hope  :  no  fears,  no  doubts,  overclouded  it.  On  the  all-suflicient  Saviour, 
he  rested  with  perfect  confidence,  frequently  exclaiming,  "Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly !"  Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  dependance 
on  God,  he  continually  besought  his  friends  to  pray  for  hiuj.  When 
reminded  of  his  great  labours  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  he  disclaimed  all 
merit  for  what  he  had  done,  although  he  expressed  his  persuasion  that  he 
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had  faithfully  preached  the  Gospel.  When  one  of  his  children,  a  day  or 
two  before  his  death,  pressed  him  to  take  some  nourisliment,  on  th«  ground 
that  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  him  to  live,  he  replied, — "Ltt?e? 
I  am  going  to  live  forever." 

My  father  was  of  middle  height  and  slender,  vigorous  and  active ;  of 
venerable  gray  hairs  in  his  age ;  of  a  mild,  pleasant,  affectionate  counten- 
ance ;  hospitable  to  all  visitors,  and  always  the  glad  welcomer  of  his  friends. 
As  he  was  very  honest  and  frank,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  as  he  lived  when  high  questions  were  debated,  it  is  not  strange  that 
those  whom  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  oppose,  should  have  sometimes 
charged  him  with  indiscreet  zeal ;  but  he  cherished  no  malice,  and  his  heart 
was  always  kind  and  tender.  *'  Simple  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  sin- 
cere in  his  communications,  and  just  in  his  dealings,  he  set  his  parishioners 
an  example  of  Christian  morals."  **  The  atonement  of  the  Divine  Kedeemer, 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  grace,  and  their  application  to  the  practieil 
duties  of  life  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  were  the  favourite  subjects 
of  his  public  sermons  and  private  conversations.  He  explained  them  with- 
out the  formality  of  logic,  but  with  a  happy  perspicuity  of  style,  and  recom- 
mended and  enforced  them  with  Apostolic  zeal."  As  he  wrote  out  most  of 
his  sermons  in  Weston's  short  hand,  he  usually,  in  his  preaching,  retd 
them  from  his  notes, — but  he  threw  into  them,  with  but  little  action,  gmt 
fervour  of  spirit.  Sometimes,  in  his  extemporary  addresses  at  the  Com- 
munion table,  his  trembling  voice,  and  kindling  eye,  and  animated  counten- 
ance, were  quite  irresistible. 

My  father  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  E^heth 
White,  1798 ;  on  the  death  of  Moses  Allen,  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Allen, 
1801 ;  of  Anna  Collins,  1803 ;  of  his  son  Thomas  Allen,  Jun.,  1806 ;  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1808.  Several  of  his  letters  on  the  sickness  and  death  of  liis 
daughter  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Magazine,  1799. 

An  abstract  of  the  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  White  was  pablisbed  bj 
Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  in  his  Saturday's  Evening  Post  of  April  6,  1866,  mder 
the  head  of  ''A  Sermon  of  the  Last  Century,"  as  illustrating  the  pulpit 
literature  of  that  period.  The  editor  says — *'  Mr.  Allen  was  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  very  few  New  England  clergy  of  his  time,  who  were  Demoerats. 
The  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  of  which  we  give  an 
account  below,  was  admired  for  its  pathos,  and  the  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  committed  passages  of  it  to  memory."  It  is  recollected  that 
his  own  (Bryant's)  mother,  who  lived  on  the  mountainous  ridge  between  the 
Connecticut  and  the  vale  of  Housatonnoc,  was  one  of  the  intelligent  young 
women  who  thus  evinced  a  relish  for  the  true,  the  pathetic,  and  the  beauti- 
ful :  she  used  to  repeat  passages  from  this  sermon  to  her  little  son,  who 
certainly  did  not  grow  up  destitute  of  the  taste,  to  which  she  would  form 
him. 

The  abstract  referred  to  is  as  follows: — 

"  Benefits  of  Affliction.  A  funt'ial  sermon,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth White,  in  London,  February  *2,  1708,  and  delivered  at  Pittsfleld  April  22, 
&c.    By  Tho.  Allen,  pastor,  &c."  ' 

(Text.) — "  Psalm  xciv.  12.    Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thoa  ohastenest,  0  Lord,  and  icMh«rt 
him  out  of  thy  law." 


_  ,  prosperity. 
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daciye  to  brotherly  love,  peace,  and  anity.  7.  As  promotive  of  deep  humility.  B, 
Of  patience.  9.  Submissioa  to  God.  10.  As  promoting  communion  with  Grod  and 
ercry  Christian  grace.     All  which  points  are  enlarged  upon. 

In  accordance  with  this  teaching,  next  aro  added  the  sentiments  of  a  Christian  In 
affliction,  in  a  few  pages,  beginning:  "  It  has  pleased  my  Ilea venly  Father  in  my  Jour- 
ney through  life  to  exercise  me  with  various  afflictions,  painful  and  distressing  in  their 
nature,  but  highly  advantageous  in  their  fruits  and  consequences.  Wants,  necessi- 
ties, and  straits  have  taught  me  to  depend  on  the  providence  of  God.  O !  how  won- 
derfiillv  has  lie  api)eared  for  me  In  divers  instances  in  supplying  my  wants:  Let  mo 
never  distrust  his  care  and  ftilncss  for  the  future,  while  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.  He  hears  the  ravens  when 
they  cry,  and  will  He  not  supply  his  children  with  bread  ?  I  will  trust  in  Him  at  all 
times.    The  Lord  is  my  shepnerd,"  8tc. 

The  following  arc  a  few  sentences  fVom  the  improvement:  "  Look  up,  Christian, 
by  faith  and  hop«  above  the  groans,  fears,  and  sighs  of  our  Egypt;  above  yonder  urn, 
which  contains  the  dust  of  a  iViend  to  Mount  Sion,  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem.  Come,  the  long-wislied-for  morn;  roll  on,  ye  wheels  of  time, 
hasten  the  expected  hour.  Great  Kedeenier,  why  is  thy  chariot  so  long  in  coming  f 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  thy  chariots  ?  '*  O  !  happy  meeting  of  pious  parents  and 
children,  companions  here  in  the  sufferings  and  duties  of  life;  but  then  partners 
together  in  the  joy  and  triumph  of  that  happy  day,  when  God  shall  wii)e  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  kc." 

Then,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  God  for  giving  him  such  an  amiable  and 
excellent  daughter,  he  adds:  "  Great  was  the  trial  of  her  faith  and  submission  cheer- 
fully to  resign  ail  her  pleasing  morning  hopes  of  life,  and  give  up  all  her  agreeable 
expectations  of  returning  to  her  country  and  friends;  but.  God's  grace  was  mighty  in 
her." 

He  puts  into  her  mouth,  in  the  hour  of  her  departure,  the  following  words: 
'*  Adieu,  O  America,  my  dear  native  country;  a  land  of  light,  liberty,  and  peace. 
Kay  you  never  want  a  succession  of  wise  and  prudent  rulers  and  f^ithAil  teachers. 

**  Adieu,  beloved  Pittsfield;  the  happy  place  where  I  first  drew  my  breath,  and 
received  my  education;  that  rural  retreat  of  friendship  and  joy."  Jjulcu 
remintciturf  morient. 

"  Adieu,  ye  dear  companions  of  my  youth;  long  may  you  live  to  be  blessings  in  the 
world. 

''Adieu,  my  dear  parents;  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you  is  too  big  for  worda 
to  utter;  my  Iieart  leaps  for  joy  under  its  weight,  and  rises  in  thankfulness  to  the 
Parent  of  all  good. 

"Go  on,  my  dear  father,  in  your  good  work,  with  renewed  alaority;  and  may  you 
gather  all  your  dear  flock  in  the  Heavenly  fold. 

"  And  thou,  tenderest  of  mothers,  receive  the  parting  embrace  of  thy  first  bom 
daughter.  A  thousand  blessings  on  you  rest;  a  thousand  thanks  I  now  oflfer  you; 
mav  you  go  on  to  form  your  sons  and  daughters  for  immortality. 

''Adieu,  mv  loving  brothers;  you  will  see  me  no  more.  I  go  a  little  before 
you.    Tread  the  paths  of  piety,  and  I  hope  wo  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 

"  My  two  remaming  sisters,  adieu.    Hearken  to  the  instructions  I  have  given  in  my 
letters  to  you.    Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies.  Sec.    Lighten  the  burdens  of 
her  that  bare  you,  console  her  griefs  and  wipe  away  her  tears. 
'*  And  thou,  my  dear  husband,  the  choice  of  my  youth,  sailing  on  dangerous  seas. 

in  remote  and  noxious  climes,  for  my  support  and  comfort,  adieu.  May  God 

hasten  your  return  to  provide  for  and  protect  that  sweet  babe.  Ah  !  let  me  gather 
him  in  my  arms,  let  me  give  him  a  parting  kiss.  Dear  son  of  thy  mother,  '  I  lift  my 
dying  eyes  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  orphans;'  may  He  protect  and  bless  thee,  and 
in  his  due  time  send  thee  to  thy  g^and-parents,  as  the  only  remains  of  her  they  loved. 
Sweet  babe,  adieu." 

"  Rest,  dear  daughter  of  my  hopes  and  my  joys,  from  these  transient  tribulations, 
wliercwith  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  thee  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Farewell,  dear 
daughter!  once  a  child  of  affliction,  but  a  daughter  of  honour  and  virtue.  Kcst, 
immortal  spirit,  from  all  the  groans,  burdens,  and  tears,  of  this  mortal  state  in  the 
happiness  hoped  and  wished  for  by  thee  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy  God  and  Saviour. 
Guardian  angels,  ye  ministers  to  execute  the  orders  of  Divine  Frovidence,  may  you 
watch  her  repose.  O  grave,  keep  your  sacred  deposit,  until  you  shall  hear  Christ's 
voice  in  the  glorious  morning  of  the  resurrection,  and  return  in  glory  that  which  is 
sown  in  corruption.  Let  instruction  blossom  on  her  tomb,  and  the  morning  dew  water 
it  with  its  tears." 


« 


**  By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 
'*  By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
**  By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorn  *d, 
"  By  strangers  honotir'd  and  by  strangers  moom'd  " 
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My  brother,  Solomon  Metcalf  Allen,  who  derived  his  name  Metcalf 
from  his  grandmother,  was  bom  in  1789 ;  was  graduated  with  high  repnta- 
tion  at  Middleburj  College  in  1813  ;  studied  Theology  at  Andover  ;  served 
two  years  as  a  Tutor  in  the  College  at  which  he  was  graduated  ;  and  in 
1816  was  chosen  Professor  of  the  ancient  languages,  having  risen  to  this 
honour  in  seven  years  after  commencing  the  study  of  Latin.  He  died  the 
next  year,  September  23,  1817,  aged  twenty-eight  years.  He  readily 
mastered  the  abstruse  and  profound  branches  of  laathcmatical  science,  and 
acquired  the  stores  of  classical  learning.  But  all  his  fair  promise  was 
blasted  in  a  moment.  Some  defect  or  obstruction  in  the  chimney 
induced  him  to  go  upon  the  roof  of  the  College  building  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  when  the  breaking  of  a  board  which  sustained  him, 
occasioned  his  fall  to  the  ground  and  his  death  the  jsame  evening.  In  bifl 
submission,  he  cried  out — ^^The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoio«." 
Yet  he  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  live,  which  were  hid  from  the  public  eyo; 
for  he  left  behind  him  a  beloved  one,  who  was  pledged  to  be  his.  In  lus 
unquestioned  faith  in  the  Redeemer  he  had  a  treasure  which  he  could  not 
lose.  Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
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SAMUEL  EATON. 

1764—1822. 
FROM  THE  REV.  ALPHEUS  S.  PACKARD, 

PBOrSSSOB  IK  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

BowDoiN  CoLLsoE,  Beunswiok,  Me.,  January  18, 1865. 

My  dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  repeated  requests,  I  will  commuiieite 
my  impressions,  obtained  from  personal  recollections,  and  from  other  soaroes, 
of  the  late  Kev.  Samuel  Eaton  of  Harpswell. 

He  lived  a  few  miles  from  Brunswick ;  and,  while  I  -was  a  member  <rf 
College,  I  often  saw  him,  and  heard  him  preach  in  the  church  where  the 
officers  and  students  attended  public  worship.  I  once  visited  him  at  his  own 
house,  and  have  heard  much  of  him  from  his  own  people,  as  well  as  from 
my  friends  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  A  man  so  marked  and  peculiir 
could  not  pass  away  without  distinct  remembrance  in  a  multitude  of  minds. 
No  clergyman  of  his  day  was  better  known,  or  attracted  more  notice  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Being  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Bowdoiu  College,  and  for  a  time  President  of  the  Board,  he  was  a  conspicu- 
ous object  on  the  Commencement  stage,  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  his 
remarkable  appearance  is  one  of  the  cherished  reminiscences  of  the  students 
of  that  period.  He  was,  I  should  judge,  a  little  above  the  average  stature, 
of  a  large  muscular  frame,  of  full  habit,  and  was  dignified  and  courteous  in 
his  manners.  His  entrance  into  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  his  some- 
what stately  progress  up  the  broad  aisle, — bowing,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
time,  to  the  sitters  on  each  side,  always  attracted  attention,  and  was  impres- 
sive.    Invest  an  aced  man.  of  his  form  and  mannpr.  in  tha  Ar^aa  nf  «•▼♦» 
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J9BIB  since, — a  spacious,  broad-skirted  coat,  heavily  cuffed,  with,  wide  pocket 
flaps,  and  large  square  collar,  a  waistcoat  flaring  in  front  and  falling  to  the 
knees,  breeches,  high  shoes  with' large  plated  buckles, — the  whole  surmounted 
with  a  capacious  white  wig  and  cocked  hat, — and  you  have  a  figure  which,  in 
those  days,  men  looked  at  a  second  time,  and  which  would  now  be  followed 
and  gazed  after.  As  he  was  once  coming  up  to  Brunswick,  in  full  dress, 
magisterially  on  horseback,  and  with  the  slow  trot  befitting  his  station  and 
calling,  an  Irishman,  not  long  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  was  at  work  by 
the  road-side,  caught  sight  of  him,  as  he  emerged  from  the  pines  South  of 
the  College.  Never  having  seen  such  an  array,  except  on  the  Justices  of 
his  father  land,  and  having  perhaps  some  of  his  own  misdeeds  brought  to 
remembrance  by  the  sudden  apparition,  the  poor  fellow  was  sadly  affrighted. 
He  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  into  the  house,  with  staring  eyes,  exclaiming, 
'*the  Judges  are  coming  !     I  just  saw  one  riding  in  with  a  wig,  big  as  a 

Mr.  Eaton,  son  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Eaton,*  was  bom  at  Braintree,  (Quincy,) 
Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1763.  After  graduation,  he 
kept  school  for  a  few  months  in  Scarborough,  Maine,  and  used  to  boast  of 
having  had  Rufus  King,  who  was  afterwards  the  distinguished  statesman  of 
New  York,  among  his  pupils.  In  October,  1764,  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  ministry  at  Harpswell.  For  more  than  a  half  century  he  fulfilled  his 
ministry  on  a  scanty  salary  of  from  forty  to  sixty-six  pounds ;  and  even  this 
meagre  stipend,  as  it  would  now  be  regarded,  ceased  to  be  paid  ten  yean 
before  his  death,  when  he  generously  relinquished  to  his  people  eleven 
hundred  dollars,  in  which  they  had  become  indebted  to  him.  A  violent 
storm  prevented  him  from  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  which  completed  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  service.  He  died  November  6,  1822,  eighty-five 
years  old. 

The  minister  of  Harpswell,  whose  pariah  embraced  the  whole  town,  had 
peculiar  labours  and  exposures  to  undergo.  The  town  lies  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  off  the  common  route  of  travel.  It  is  a  narrow  projection  of  ten  miles 
southward  into  Casco  Bay,  on  both  sides  of  which  it  comprises  within  its 
incorporated  limits  several  islands,  some  of  them  of  considerable  site  and  well 
inhabited.  In  his  pastoral  visits  and  labours,  the  clergyman  was  often  obliged 
to  ride  several  miles,  and  then  cross  inlets  of  the  sea  to  preach  a  lecture,  or 
to  minister  comfort  or  aid  to  some  sick  or  suffering  parishioner.  In  addition 
to  his  clerical  duties,  Mr.  Eaton  having  experience  and  discernment  in  the 
more  common  forms  of  disease,  was  generally  applied  to  in  sickness ;  and  he 
usually  carried  with  him  a  lancet  and  the  more  common  and  simple  medi- 
cines. If  the  case  was  likely  to  baffle  his  skill,  he  advised  his  patient  to 
send  for  a  regular  physician.  His  admirable  sense,  moreover,  and  his  edu- 
cation, fitted  him  to  render  aid  and  counsel  in  matters  of  controversy;  so 
that  he  often  acted  as  an  umpire,  and  very  often  to  the  settling  of  disputes. 
Seldom  did  his  people  consult  a  lawyer  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  most  of  the  wills  in  the  town  were  in  his  hand- writing.  Thus 
was  exhibited  in  real  life  the  portraiture  which  George  Herbert  gives  of  the 
form  and  character  of  the  true  pastor.  **  The  country  Pastor  desires  to  be 
all  to  his  parish  ;  and  not  only  a  pastor,  but  a  lawyer  also,  and  a  physician. 

*  Elisha  Eaton  wer  nadaated  at  HarTard  Collc|^  in  1729;  was  ordained  pafltor  of  • 
ohnroh  in  Braintree,  May  28, 1731;  resigned  his  charge  June  7,  1760;  was  Installed  at  Hant- 
well,  Me.,  in  1753;  and  died  April  22,  1764,  aged  fifty-five.  He  died  of  a  canoer  upon  thelipy 
bat  continued  to  preach  till  within  three  months  of  his  death. 
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Therefore  he  endures  not  that  any  of  hb  flock  should  go  to  law  ;  but  in  any 
controversy,  that  they  should  resort  to  him  as  their  judge.  To  this  end,  he 
hath  got  to  himself  some  insight  in  things  Ordinarily  incident  and  contro- 
verted by  experience,  and  by  reading  some  initiatory  treatises  in  the  law,  as 
also  by  discourse  with  men  of  that  profession,  whom  he  hath  ever  some 
cases  to  ask,  when  he  meets  with  them."  *^Now  as  the  parson  is  in  law, 
so  is  he  in  sickness  also.  If  there  be  any  of  hb  flock  sick,  he  b  their 
physician.  It  is  easy  for  any  scholar  to  attain  to  such  a  measure  of  physic 
as  may  be  of  much  use  to  him  both  for  himself  and  others.  Thb  b  done  hj 
seeing  one  anatomy,  reading  one  book  of  physic,  having  one  herbal  by  him." 

As  pastor,  lawyer,  and  physician,  Mr.  Eaton  had  great  sway,  which  he 
exercbed  for  the  most  part  with  discretion  and  success.     He  never,  however, 
Buff'ercd  the  pastor  to  be  forgotten  in  any  of  his  relations  to  hb  people. 
He  was  always  the  minister.     As  a  preacher,  he  was  acceptable  throughout 
thb  region.     He  possessed  a  lively  fancy,  had  unusual  power  of  illustratioo 
and  command  of  figurative  language,  and  at  times  was  impressive  and  elo- 
quent,— particularly  in   extemporary  passages.     Many  now  speak  of  hii 
earnest  inculcation  of  doctrine,  or  his  appeals,  when  he  would  turn  from  his 
manuscript,  take  off  hb  spectacles,  (a  movement  which  indicated  that  some- 
thing pointed  or  striking  was  to  come,)  and  gesticulating  with  hb  glasses  in 
hand,  utter  himself  with  great  energy  and  effect.     Occasions  are  remembered 
when  he  threw  a  whole  assembly  iuto  tears.     Hb  eccentricity  and  humour 
probably  hindered  somewhat  the  impression  of  his  preaching  abroad,  but 
not  at  home.     Hb  people,  accustomed  to  hb  manner,  noticed  these  peculi- 
arities less,  and  afiirmed,  to  the  last,  that  no  minister  with  whom  he  exchanged 
pleased  them  so  well  as  their  own  pastor,  or  equalled  him  in  persuasicm  aod 
eloquence.     I  have  also,  within  a  few  years,  heard  individuals  in  mid-life 
speak  from  their  own  recollection  of  the  awe  he  inspired,  when  he  made  his 
customary  vbits  to  the  schoob  to  catechise  the  children. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  a  man  of  strong  native  powers,  of  logical  mind,  of  readj  vit, 
of  a  good  temper,  of  fearless  independence,  of  strict  integrity,  and  of  unques- 
tioned piety.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  scholarship,  if  I  may  judge  from 
a  Latin  inscription  on  the  grave  stone  which  he  placed  over  the  remains  of 
hb  father,  in  which  the  respect  cherbhed  by  a  dutiful  son  b  more  coDspieu- 
ous  than  the  Latinity.  He  imbibed  fully  the  spirit  of  the  stirring  times  m 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a  zealous,  unflinching  friend  of  liberty,  and  took 
a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  Throughout  the  Revolution 
he  was  ever  ready,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  to  imbue  hb  people  with 
earnest  zeal  in  resisting  oppression.  From  some  of  hb  MS  dbcourses,  it  is 
plain  that  hb  preaching  often  took  its  tone  from  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
I  have  before  me  a  series  dated  July — August  1774,  on  Ex.  xv,  11.  **Who 
b  like  unto  Thee,  oh  Lord,  amongst  the  Gods !  Who  is  like  unto  Thee 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders! " — the  object  of  which 
was,  evidently  to  encourage  his  people  in  the  conflict  on  which  the  country 
had  entered  ;  and  what  b  especially  to  be  noticed,  on  such  grounds  as 
became  a  servant  of  God, — so  distinct  and  emphatic  a  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  and  agency  of  God,  and  their  dependance  on  Hia  Providence 
and  Grace,  such  a  holding  forth  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  prombes,  and 
such  fidelity  in  rebuking  all  vain  confidence,  and  such  urgency  in  beseeching 
God*8  people  to  commit  themselves  and  the  cause  of  the  country  to  Him,  as 
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ehoscn  generation  through  whom  and  for  whom,  if  they  clave  to  Him,  God 
would  work  wonders. 

Some  of  his  stirring  and  eflfectiye  appeals  during  that  struggle,  in  whioh 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  throughout  to  its  glorious  result,  was  perhaps 
quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  civilians  or  of  the  soldiers  who  conducted 
it,  are  still  remembered  or  reported.  In  April,  1775,  a  meeting  of  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  two  towns  of  Brunswick  and  Harps  well  was 
summoned  to  be  held  at  the  meeting  house,  a  mile  south  of  whore  the 
College  now  stands,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  towns  for  defence. 
After  the  business  had  been  transacted,  Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  present  and  had 
been  active  in  earnest  conversation  with  individuals  during  the  progress  of  the 
meeting,  was  requested  to  ascend  the  pulpit  and  address  the  people.  Several 
hundreds  were  gathered,  among  whom  were  not  a  few  lukewarm  ones,  and 
some  who  were  even  opposed  to  revolutionary  measures.  He  yielded  to  the 
summons,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  tbeir  patriotism  against  British 
oppression.  His  speech  was  so  eflfcctive  in  exciting  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  people,  that  in  the  frenzied  excitement  of  their  passions,  several, 
under  the  lead  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, — a  man  of  overbearing, 
uncompromising  character,  seized  one  who  was  the  most  prominent  and 
outspoken  of  the  opposers,  and  who  held  a  commission  under  the  King, 
attempted  to  compel  him  to  renounce  King  and  Parliment,  and,  when  he 
could  not  be  intimidated  by  threats  of  violence,  even  proceeded  to  bury 
him  alive.  A  few  of  the  more  considerate,  by  a  resolute  interposition, 
rescued  the  victim  of  their  fury,  just  as  they  had  nearly  effected  their 
object.  Soon  after  the  burning  of  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  August,  1775, 
a  recruiting  officer  went  to  Harpswell  to  raise  volunteers.  Unsuccessful  in 
his  efforts,  one  Sabbath  morning,  he  met  Mr.  Eaton  on  his  way  to  the 
meeting-house,  laid  the  case  before  him,  and  urged  him  to  speak  to  the 
people  on  the  subject.  ''Sir,''  said  the  pastor,  **it  is  my  Communion 
Sabbath,  and  I  must  not  introduce  secular  subjects  during  the  day.  I  will 
think  of  the  matter  and  see  what  I  can  do.  Perhaps  I  will  invite  the  peo- 
ple to  assemble  in  front  of  the  meeting-house,  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun."  This  he  did — after  service  he  went  home  and  to  his  study,  and 
opened  his  Bible  to  see  what  he  could  find  adapted  to  the  case.  His  eyes 
fell  on  this  passage, — Jeremiah  xlviii.,  10.  '*  Cursed  be  he  that  kcepeth 
back  his  sword  from  blood."  At  sundown  the  people  gathered,  and  with 
those  words  as  a  text,  Mr.  Eaton  addressed  them  from  the  horse  block 
(now  standing).  That  night  forty  volunteered  for  the  service  required. 
Years  afterward  said  he  to  some  one  to  whom  he  related  this  incident,  ''and 
now  they  call  me  Tory,  because  I  oppose  the  present  war,  (1812.)  They 
call  me  a  sower  of  sedition,  a  stirrer  up  of  strife,  a  ringleader  of  the  sect 
of  Federalists  :  and  I  glory  in  the  title." 

Mr.  Eaton  was  decidedly  an  original,  and  many  anecdotes  are  handed 
down  which  illustrate  his  peculiarities  of  character  and  Lis  humour.  Change 
of  manners  and  of  society  will  prevent  the  counterpart  of  such  an  one  from 
appearing  again,  and  for  that  reason,  a  just  portraiture  of  the  man  makes  it 
proper,  and  not  below  the  dignity  of  your  work,  to  record  a  few  reminiscen- 
ces on  this  point. 

Like  most  of  the  clergy,  he  was  a  decided  and  ardent  Federalist.  In  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  that  divided  and  shook  the 
country,  just  after  the  declaration  of  the  war  of  1812,  Gov.  Strong  of 
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MftMachnsettB  issued  a  Proclamation  for  a  Fast  on  occasion  of  tlie  war»  in 
which  the  war  was  severely  condemned.  Mr.  Eaton  read  the  prodamation 
to  hb  congregation,  as  was  the  custom,  two  Sabbaths  before  the  appointed 
day.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  he 
rose  in  the  pulpit, — at  once  by  that  movement  arresting  the  attention  of 
the  assembly,  and  securing  profound  stillness,  deliberately  unfolded  the 
document  this  second  time,  and  remarked  in  his  peculiarly  emphatic 
way,  closing  with  his  never-to-be-forgotten,  long-drawn  ahem  I  "My 
hearers,  I  read  the  Governor's  Proclamation  last  Sabbath,  but  it  is  so 
excellent,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  read  it  to  you  again,  ahemV*  He  then 
read  slowly  and  with  emphasis,  and  expressed  his  hearty  assent  to  the  senti- 
ments it  contained. 

Mr.  Eaton  had  peculiar  gifts  in  prayer.     Occasions  are  still  remembered 
of  his  remarkable  appositeness,  pathos,  and  eloquence  in  this  servioe.    He 
not  unfrequently,   however,   allowed  his  own  decided  views  of  men  and 
measures,  to  give  tone  and  expression,  which  many  years  ago  were  tolerated, 
but  would  not  be  now.     He  was  preaching  at  Freeport,  a  few  miles  West 
from  Harpswell,  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Madison,  when  the  countiy 
was  fired  with  a  flame  of  bitter,  political  partisanship.     In  tbe  long  prayer  of 
the  morning  service,  he  is  commonly  reported, — and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
exact  truth  of  the  statement, — to  have  expressed  himself  thus,  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  public  affairs : — **  Thou  hast  commanded  us  to  pray  iorova  ene- 
mies ;  we  would  therefore  pray  for  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  these 
United  States ;  and  for  the  Governor  and  Lieut.  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth ;"  and  then  he  proceeded  to  supplicate  for  them  the  restruning  and 
guiding  wisdom,  which,  in  his  view,  they  so  much  needed,  and   to  implon 
that  they  might  be  led  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways.     The  text  of  his  sermon 
had  a  bearing  on  the  degeneracy,  as  he  regarded  it,  into  which  the  coantrj 
had  fallen:  **Ichabod; — the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel."     (1  Sam.  it., 
21.)     This  was  when  Maine  constituted  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  it  singularly  enough  happened  that  Lieut.  Gorenior 
Gray  of  Massachusetts,  on  a  journey  in  the  district  of  Maine,  was  passing 
the  Sabbath  in  Freeport,  and  was  present  in  the  congregation,  although 
the  preacher  was  not  aware  of  it.     On  being  asked,  after  service,  if  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Gray  was  one  of  his  hearers — **  No,  indeed  I  did  not," 
replied  Mr.  Eaton:   **  well,  he  got  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  him  good," 
or  to  that  effect. 

In  this  connection,  the  history  of  his  last  and  best  wig  and  hat  may  he 
introduced,  as  it  illustrates  his  power  and  skill  in  conveying  reproof  and 
instruction  in  prayer.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  bench,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  and  the  Reporter 
of  Decisions,  in  their  annual  circuit,  used  often  to  arrange  their  joumev 
through  the  district  of  Maine,  bo  as  to  be  at  Brunswick  on  the  Sahbath ; 
and,  as  there  was  no  settled  minister,  Mr.  Eaton  was  more  than  once,  at  their 
suggestion,  sent  for  to  preach.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  these  person- 
ages usually  attended  the  forenoon  service  only,  and  in  the  afternoon  con- 
tinued their  journey.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Eaton,  aware  of  their 
practice  and  seeing  that  they  were  in  the  congregation,  referred  to  them 
particularly  and  properly  in  the  prayer  of  the  morning.  He  rendered 
thanks  for  the  example  set  by  men  of  their  position,  of  regard  for  the  Lord's 
Day  and  worship ;  and  prayed,  that  they  might  be   inclined  to  unite  with 
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Ood's  people  in  the  worship  of  the  afternoon  also.  After  the  service  had 
proceeded  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Eaton  was  engaged  in  the  long  prayer,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  dined  a  mile  distant,  entered  and  took  their  places. 
Me  Eaton,  who  had  the  singular  habit  of  performing  this  service  with  one  eye 
open,  noticed  their  entrance,  and  took  occasion  to  offer  thanks  that  they 
had  set  so  good  an  example  on  both  parts  of  the  day.  An  incident  may 
have  contributed  to  this  happy  effect  of  his  rather  adventurous  admonition. 
At  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  the  travellers  paused  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  church,  in  order  to  be  introduced  to  the  preacher.  Mr.  Eaton,  in  his 
most  formal  and  courtly  manner,  received  them,  and  after  the  introduction 
addressed  them  as  they  stood  around  him  on  the  great  responsibility  attached 
to  their  exalted  station,  and  reminded  them  of  the  day,  when  they,  too, 
should  be  judged  and  must  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  Several 
had  loitered  to  observe  what  was  passing,  and  witnessed  the  scene.  I  havo 
been  assured  that  these  dignitaries  received  like  children,  the  words  of  the 
venerable  minist<3r  of  Christ,  and  were  evidently  moved.  The  Chief  Justice 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  never  been  made  to  feel  his  own  responsibil- 
ity more  sensibly.  The  gentlemen  were  so  impressed  with  the  fidelity  and 
honest  boldness  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  with  his  preaching,  that,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  regard,  they  soon  after,  on  their  return  to  their  homes, 
purchased  the  wig  and  three  cornered  hat  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  Bos- 
ton, then  recently  deceased,  and  sent  them  to  him.  This  wig  was  buried 
with  him. 

His  prayer  offered  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey*  in  this  town, 
in  1811,  I  have  often  heard  spoken  of  as  remarkable  for  its  fervour,  elo- 
quence, and  appropriateness.  A  gentleman  of  high  standing,  now  living  in 
advanced  life,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  distinguished  merit  of  the  perform- 
ance by  declaring  that  he  had  never  heard  such  eloqnence  in  England  or 
this  country,  and  oharacteristically  added  that  *'  Mr.  Eaton  ought  to  break  his 
neck  as  he  goes  home ;  for  he  can  never  do  the  like  again ;" — ^much  the 
same  compliment  as  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Mason  once  paid  to  Mr.  Webster, 
when  they  practised  together  at  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  bar,  after  a  most 
able  and  successful  effort ;  '*Now,  Webster,  die.'* 

Mr.  Eaton  was  invited  to  conduct  the  service  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilman  of  North  Yarmouth  in  1809.  The  selection  I  may  remark,  showed 
the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Eaton  was  held  by  the  churches.  His  prayer  on 
that  occasion,  during  which  the  whole  crowded  assembly  and  the  preacher 
himself  were  bathed  in  tears,  b  still  referred  to  as  illustrating  his  power. 

The  following  anecdote,  while  it  affords  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Eaton's 
humour,  may  also  convey  an  impression  of  his  commanding  presence  and  dig- 
nity. He  was  invited,  with  bis  church,  to  sit  in  council  at  North  Yarmouth. 
When  the  question  of  a  presiding  officer  arose,  although  that  distinction  had 
usually  fallen  on  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Eaton  proposed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scottt 
of  Minot  should  be  chosen  Moderator.     Mr.  Scott  insisted  that  Mr.  Eaton 

•  WiiTTHROP  Bailry  wos  boHi  at  Northboroiiffh,  Mass.,  in  1784;  wai  mdaated  at  Harvard 
Colleee  in  1807;  was  Tutor  in  Bowdoin  College  in  1810-11;  was  ordained  at  Bmniwiok,  Me., 
May  15,  1811 ;  was  dismissed  in  April,  18U;  was  installed  at  Pelham,  Mass.;  was  aflerwardi 
dismissed  and  was  installed  at  Greenfield  in  October,  1825;  and  died  March  16,  1835,  aged 
fifty-one.  Uo  published  Sermons  on  the  character  of  Christ  and  a  Sermon  on  the  d^th  of 
ciuptain  Isaac  Newton  of  Greenfield,  1826.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  Tnitariaa. 

f  Jonathan  Scott  was  for  some  time  minister  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia;  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Poland,  Me.,  July  27,  1706 ;  after  the  division  of  the  town,  was  dia- 
missed  from  his  original  charge,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Minot^  where  he  eon. 
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ehould  receive  the  honour  ;  but  Mr.  Eaton  urged  that  the  compliment  properly 
belonged  to  his  brother  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  argued  that  Mr.  Eaton  wasbette: 
fitted  for  the  office — '*  Why,"  said  he,  '*  there  ia  more  in  Mr.  Eaton's  Toio 
and  in  his  wig  than  in  all  I  can  say  or  do."  Mr.  Eaton  immediately  arose 
took  off  his  wig  and  put  it  on  Mr.  Scott's  head; — ** There,  Brother  Scott 
you  are  welcome  to  my  wig." 

Mr.  Eaton  lived  a  bachelor ;  once  saying  to  a  visitor  who  had  referred  to  hi 
solitary  condition  that,  with  his  small  salary,  he  could  never  think  of  afikioj 
auy  lady  to  share  his  poverty  with  him.  Two  maiden  sisters,  however,  livtt 
with  him  many  years,  and  died  under  his  roof,  whose  eccentricities,  he  pro 
bably  thought,  would  have  made  his  home  uncomfortable.  He  fallj 
approved  of  the  matrimonial  state  for  others,  and  was  ever  ready  to  rende] 
his  official  aid.  Once  being  called  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  the  Law  ii 
Brunswick,  (who  subsequently  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Maine,)  hi 
playfully  remarked,  just  before  the  service,  that  he  always  estimated  thi 
affection  of  the  bridegroom  for  his  bride  by  the  fee.  The  gentleman  w« 
greatly  amused  by  the  hit  and  the  hint,  and  took  care  not  to  fall  unde 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Eaton  professed  his  assent  to  the  theological  views  set  forth  ii 
Willard's  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  He  held  to  the  Half-vsj 
Covenant.  He  was  decided  in  doctrine,  und  preached  with  discriioinatioa 
and  effect.  I  have  been  told  that,  about  the  time  of  the  controrersy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  a  party  of  theological  students  from  the  Seminary  at 
Andovei  ware  passing  a  vacation  on  the  sea-coast  of  Maine,  and  chanced 
to  spend  a  Sabbath  at  Harps  well.  They  attended  public  worship.  Tha 
preacher  discoursed  on  the  character  of  Christ,  and  they  were  gready  siu^ 
prised  to  find  in  that  secluded  spot,  and  in  a  congregation  mainly  of  sea-faring 
men,  controverted  views  of  that  subject  with  which  they  had  been  tasked  in 
the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Seminary,  presented  with  so  much  cleame«  and 
vigour,  by  a  clergymen  of  whom  they  had  never  heard.  His  ministry  was 
blessed  in  the  early  part  of  it,  by  an  extensive  revival  of  religion.  He  was 
always  summoned  to  assist  in  ecclesiastical  councils,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  often  at  a  distance.  He  served  as  a  missionary  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties of  the  State  in  1794  and  1797.  He  was  for  six  years  President  of 
the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  After  a  longer  service  than  any  other 
minister  of  Christ  in  this  State,  with  the  single  exception,  it  is  believed,  of 
a  venerable  servant  of  God,  now  living  near  Bangor,  **  having  served  his  owi 
generation  by  the  will  of  God,"  he  died  in  hope  and  peace. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

A.  S.  PACKARD. 

tinned  about  twenty-three  yean.  Early  in  the  year  1819}  he  wm  obliged,  on  acooant  d 
impaired  health,  to  desist  nrom  his  publio  labonrs,  and  he  died  in  October  folloinnf,  aged 
seventy-five.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Foxcroft,  18c8,  and 
a  Sermon  before  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  1808. 
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1765—1821. 

John  Marsh  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  November  2,  (0.  S.)  1742. 
His  father  was  David  Marsh,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  a  deacon  in  the 
church,  who  died  at  the  age  of  about  eighty.  His  ancestors  came  from 
England  to  this  country  in  its  early  settlement,  and,  for  three  generations, 
they  had  resided  at  Haverhill.  His  mother's  name,  before  marriage,  was 
Mary  Moody.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cutting  Moody  of  Newbury,  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  settled  in  that  place  in  1634.  She 
was  distinguished  for  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  seven  brothers 
in  succession. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  by  the  Rev.  Henry  True  of  Hampstead,  N.  H., 
and  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1761.  He  prosecuted  the 
study  of  Theology,  for  some  time,  under  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Barnard  of  Haverhill,  who  had  a  high  reputation  among  the  clergy  of  that 
day.  After  being  licensed  to  preach  in  1765,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to 
prosecute  his  studies  still  further  at  the  College.  In  1771,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  Tutorship,  and  held  the  office  till  1773.  This  part  of  his  life  he 
always  spoke  of  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  having  brought  him  in  contact 
with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
many  valuable  and  enduring  friendships.  After  refusing  several  calls  to 
settle  in  the  ministry,  he  accepted  one  from  the  First  church  and  society  in 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  was  ordained  there,  as  successor  to  the  Rev. 
James  Lockwood,  in  January,  1774.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodward,  of  Weston,  Mass.  His  charge  was  in 
some  respects  peculiar,  as  it  embraced  not  less  than  thirty  individuals  of  a 
collegiate  oducation,  and  many  families  of  the  highest  respectability ;  but, 
to  a  person  of  his  refined  literary  taste,  and  highly  polished  manners,  this 
circumstance  only  gave  additional  attraction  to  the  field  of  labour. 

In  December,  1775,  he  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ebe* 
nezer  Grant,  of  East  Windsor.  By  this  marriage  he  had  seven  children,— 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  his  sous,  the  youngest,  was  removec 
in  childhood  ;  another,  the  eldest,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  His  wife 
the  daughters,  and  one  son  survived  him.  The  surviving  son  is  the  Rev. 
John  Marshy  now  (1849)  Secretary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union. 

In  1801,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued about  nineteen  years.  His  appearance  at  Commencement  till  nearly 
the  close  of  life,  with  the  venerable  white  wig, — perhaps  the  very  last  tha. 
was  worn  in  New  England,  never  failed  to  attract  attention  and  comman^ 
respect. 

In  180(),  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  fron 
Harvard  College. 

*  Tennej'B  Fan.  Senn. — BIS.  firom  hii  dftiif  hter. 
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He  continued  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  till  aboi 
1815,  when  he  was  affected  with  a  hoarseness  which  rendered  preaching  difl 
cult  for  him,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  procured,  for  a  few  months, 
supply  for  his  pulpit.  The  parish,  after  this,  sent  a  committee  to  offer  hi 
assistance,  if  he  desired  it.  He  answered  them  hy  expressing  a  wish  th; 
they  should  procure  for  him  a  colleague  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Rev.  (afie 
wards  Dr.)  Caleb  S.  Tenney,  was,  in  due  time,  brought  in  to  take  part  wi 
him  in  the  ministry.  For  five  years  and  a  half,  during  his  connection  wii 
Mr.  Tenney,  he  preached  once  a  month  on  the  Communion  Sabbath,  ti 
occasionally  at  other  times,  until  his  decease. 

In  his  last  illness  he  had  great  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  and  he  died  in  tt 
confident  and  joyful  hope  of  a  better  life,  on  the  13th  of  September,  182] 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  b 
his  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  Chapin  of  Kocky  Hill,  and  another  sermoi 
having  reference  to  the  event,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  by  his  survivin 
colleague,  Mr.  Tenney.     Both  sermons  v^ere  published. 

The  whole  number  which  Dr.  Marsh  admitted  to  the  communion  of  th 
church  during  his  ministry  was  six  hundred  and  ninety.  A  reviyal  of  coo 
siderable  extent  occurred  in  his  parish,  eight  years  previous  to  his  deadi 
and  another  was  in  progress  when  he  was  called  away. 

Dr.  Marsh  published  a  Sermon  on  the  awful  catastrophe  of  William 
Beadle's  murdering  his  family  and  himself,  1782  ;  a  National  ThMnkaginag 
Sermon  on  account  of  the  Peace,  1783  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  General  Election, 
1796 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lockwood,  1797 ;  a 
Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Col.  John  Chester,  1809. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Marsh  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  and  admired  his  intelligence,  and  fine  spirit,  and  gentle- 
manly bearing,  though  I  never  heard  him  preach,  nor  met  him  except  ia 
private  intercourse.  The  following  estimate  of  his  character  is  gathered 
partly  from  my  own  observation,  and  partly  from  the  testimony  of  bis  most 
intimate  friends. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Marsh  feared  Ood  from  his  youth ;  he 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  drawn  to  the  Savionr  by  the  early 
instructions  of  devout  parents  ;  as  he  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  remember 
the  time  when  he  had  not  a  love  for  religion.  His  religious  opinions  were 
about  the  same  with  those  of  Doddridge  ;  and  probably  he  would  have 
chosen  to  be  called  a  moderate  Calvinist.  Certainly  he  was  far  from  sym- 
pathizing with  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  which  formed  a  pronunest 
subject  of  controversy  during  a  part  of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  greit 
admirer  of  the  writings  of  John  Howe,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  theological  writers,  not  only  of  that  day,  but  of  succeeding  periods. 

He  studied  and  wrote  his  sermons  with  great  care.  If  the  few  discoursei 
which  he  published  are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  compositions  for  the  pulpit,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  his  sermons  indicated  a  much  higher  degree  of  taste 
and  literary  culture  than  was  common  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  yet 
they  were  exceedingly  plain,  and  level  even  to  the  humblest  capacity.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  had  an  uncommonly  fine,  clear  voice  ; 
but,  as  age  advanced,  it  lost  in  a  great  degree  both  its  melody  and  power. 
His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  grave  and  dignified,  but  without  much  of 
animation  or  action. 
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He  had  a  philosophical  oast  of  mind, — was  fond  of  the  Sciences  and 
Arts, — had  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  natural 
scenery,  and  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  day.  His 
favourite  study,  however,  was  Theology  ;  the  Bible  was  his  constant  com- 
panion ;  and  he  derived  great  enjoyment  especially  from  his  meditations  on 
the  employments  and  happiness  of  the  Heavenly  world. 

He  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  rendered  impor- 
tant aid  in  various  ways  to  indigent  young  men  who  were  endeavouring  to 
prepare  themselves  for  a  course  of  honourable  usefulness.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous patriot  also,  and  took  a  deep  interest  not  only  in  the  establishment  of 
our  independence,  but  in  the  successive  conflicts  and  triumphs  incident  to 
forming  and  sustaining  the  government. 

Perhaps  the  quality  by  which  Dr.  Marsh  was  more  distinguished  than  any 
other,  was  that  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  that  sound  practical 
wisdom,  which  gave  him  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  counsellor.  With  this 
was  associated  a  love  of  peace  so  strong  as  to  mount  up  well  nigh  to  a  ruling 
passion ;  and  in  no  way  was  his  great  sagacity  more  frequently  brought  into 
exercise  than  in  preventing  aoimosities,  or  in  extinguishing  the  coals  of 
strife.  The  following  incident  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  his  character 
is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  member  of  his  family.  Two  brothers,  both 
members  of  his  church,  men  of  good  repute  in  society  and  past  sixty  yean 
of  age,  had  for  more  than  a  year  been  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel.  Repeated 
efforts  had  been  made  by  individuals  and  church  committees  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Dr.  Marsh  at  length  determined  to 
take  the  affair  into  his  own  hands ;  and  requested  the  two  brothers,  on  a 
certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  to  come  to  his  house.  Both 
came  agreeably  to  invitation ;  but,  that  they  might  not  meet  in  their  exaspe- 
rated state,  he  asked  the  one  first  offended  to  sit  with  his  family,  and  took 
the  other  with  him  into  his  study,  and  there  he  laboured  with  him  most 
affectionately  and  earnestly, — expounding  to  him  his  Christian  obligations 
and  the  manifold  evils  attending  the  violation  of  them,  until  the  subduing 
influence  of  his  expostulations  was  felt  in  the  expression  of  an  entire  willing- 
ness to  be  reconciled  on  scriptural  principles,  and  in  actually  signing  a  con- 
fession of  his  delinquency,  which  the  Doctor  prepared  on  the  spot.  The 
dinner  hour  having  now  arrived, — Dr.  Marsh  invited  both  brothers  to  dine 
with  him  ;  and  he  took  care  to  occupy  a  seat  at  the  table  between  them,  and 
to  give  to  the  conversation  such  a  direction  that  they  might  both  take  a  share 
in  it ;  but  while  the  brother  who  had  felt  the  magic  power  of  his  postor^s 
bland  and  faithful  directions  and  entreaties,  seemed  agreeable  and  light- 
hearted,  as  if  he  had  thrown  off  a  heavy  burden,  the  other  was  silent  and 
sullen,  as  if  his  bosom  were  inhabited  by  nothing  but  malignant  hate.  After 
dinner,  the  Doctor  took  him  also  into  his  study;  and  though,  at  first,  such 
was  his  bitterness  and  obstinacy,  that  the  case  seemed  well  nigh  hopeless, 
yet,  after  a  while,  the  stout  heart  began  to  yield,  and  the  man  who,  just 
before,  had  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  malice,  was  ready  to  confess  his 
fault,  and  ask  his  brother's  forgiveness.  The  Doctor  then  drew  up  another 
confession  corresponding  to  the  one  which  his  brother  had  signed,  and  asked 
him  to  sign  it, — which  he  did  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  The  two 
brothers  were  then  brought  together,  and  Dr.  Marsh  read  to  them  the  two 
articles,  and  then  asked  if  they  agreed  to  the  terms  there  specified ;  to  which 
they  both  nodded  their  assent.     *^Then,''  said  the  venerable  pastor,  **be 
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pleased  to  ratify  tbe  engagement  by  joining  hands.*'  Instantly  they  graspe 
each  other's  hands,  and,  bowing  their  beads  on  each  others'  necks,  sobbe 
aloud,  and  with  choked  utterance,  simultaneously  said,  *'  Brother,  will  yo 
forgive  me  ?  Brother,  will  you  forgive  mel"  To  which  each  respondec 
"  Yes,  yes,  and  forever."  After  this  convulsive  emotion  had  subsided,  the 
turned  to  their  pastor  and  expressed  their  gratitude  to  him  for  the  happie 
moment  of  their  lives.  They  soon  took  leave, — the  offending  brother  invitii 
the  other  to  take  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and  they  drove  off  together.  The 
both  lived  to  see  more  than  eighty  years,  and  their  fraternal  harmony  wi 
never  interrupted. 

FROM  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

Hartford,  December  4,  IU9. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  send,  at  your  request,  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  late  venertb] 
Dr.  Marsh.  I  had  not  the  privil^e  of  acquaintance  with  him,  until  the  last  yeu 
of  his  life,  when  his  piety  had  revealed  the  strength  of  its  root,  both  under  th 
cloud  and  in  the  storm,  and  was  gathering  ripeness  from  a  near  approach  to  tli 
sun  that  never  sets. 

Even  now  I  think  I  see  him, — his  upright  form,  unbent  with  age, — tbe  fiu 
white,  curled  wig,  that  covered  his  head,  his  smile  at  meeting,  the  kindness  of  ^ 
manner  to  all,  yet  the  dignity  that  made  it  impossible  for  any  to  approach  tonnair] 
and  his  cheerful  and  varied  conversation,  which  in  the  most  refined  soci^cvwd 
him  to  be  at  once  a  favourite  and  an  object  of  respect.  He  well  undintood  aad 
regarded  the  delicate  proprieties  of  life,  not  counting  the  po^teness  at'  a  gentlonan 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  true  Christian. 

I  recollect  particularly  admiring  him  in  the  eveningr  circle  of  his  childrai  and 
grandchildren.  There,  when  the  period  allotted  for  the  studies  of  the  latto'  had 
expired,  the  benignity  with  which  he  entered  into  tbcir  sports  will  be  remoDbflred 
in  unison  with  the  wise  precepts,  which  he  neglected  no  opportunity  to  afcite. 
To  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  the  young,  and  to  promote  the  innocent  happiiMsi 
of  all,  he  did  not  consider  as  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  miam. 

The  minuter  shades  of  religious  opinion  never  disturbed  his  philanthrofif.  He 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  rebuke  ifith  bitterness,  or  avoid  as  foes,  those 
who  might  differ  from  him  in  interpretation  of  doctrine,  or  form  of  polity.  He 
devoted  his  energies  less  to  such  discussions,  than  to  the  duties  and  charities  of  tbe 
Gospel;  not  deeming  an  ascetic  spirit  the  best  exponent  of  its  law  of  love. 

His  hospitality  was  beautiful.  It  was  in  him  a  Christian  virtue,  and  not  as 
ostentation.  Aided  perfectly  in  its  discharge  by  the  beloved  companion  of  hii 
days,  who  survived  him,  and  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety,  cheered  by  the 
sweetest  filial  attentions, — their  cordial  welcome  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  hj 
those  who  shared  it.  Their  attention  to  make  others  happy,  and  th^  fine  blend- 
ing of  a  just  economy  with  liberality  and  elegant  taste,  was  remarked  by  eveiy 
gua<*t.  To  strike  this  correct  balance,  with  the  limited  salary  of  a  Connectiorf 
clergyman,  in  a  parish  not  remarkable  for  extent  or  wealth,  must  have  required 
no  common  judgment,  as  well  as  a  spirit  prompt  to  sacrifice  convoiience  or  com- 
fort to  the  inspired  precept, — "  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers."  Xothinf 
was  wasted, — nothing  overlooked  or  grudged, — no  burden  thrown  upon  those 
whom  he  loved,  which  his  own  forethought  could  prevent,  or  his  own  exertions 
lighten. 

Ilis  amiable  attention  to  the  l)cautics  and  harmonies  of  domestic  life,  did  not 
encroach  upon,  but  was  held  in  subservience  to,  the  sacred  duties  of  the  pnlpit,  the 
study,  and  parochial  intercourse.  The  lasting  effects  of  his  example  on  his  own 
immediate  family  may  be  seen  in  their  imitation  of  it,  and  also  in  the  foUowiif 
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The  memory  of  my  blessed  father  is  still  as  fh»h  and  livrng,  as  it  was  the 
hoar  that  ho  departed.  I  behold  him  passing  through  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 
with  a  firm,  upright,  undeviating  course, — the  crooked  and  the  wayward  all  giving 
place  to  him.  I  behold  him  bowing  with  meek  submission  before  the  storm,  and 
lifting  his  head  with  grateful  adoration  for  the  cheerful  sunshine.  I  seem  again  to 
live  and  to  act  in  his  presence.  I  listen  to  his  opinions  and  am  guided  by  his 
judgments; — and  when  I  omit  any  of  the  charities  of  life,  my  heart  feels  his  silent 
monition.  Most  earnestly  do  I  desire  ever  to  live  under  the  influence  of  his  pre- 
cious and  holy  example." 

Methinks  the  character  of  this  revered  servant  of  Christ,  might  be  well  deline- 
ated by  the  pen  of  an  Apostle, — "a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men, 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  H.  SIGOHRNET. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  sketch  that  Dr.  Marsh's  eldest  son, 
Ebenezer  Grant,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven.  He  had  been  a  preacher 
more  than  two  years.  He  died  at  Wethersfield  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1803.  Sermons  were  preached  in  reference  to  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dana  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Rev.  President  Dwight,  both  of  which  were 
published.  The  following  notice  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dana,  immedi- 
ately after  his  death  : — 

*^  Formed  by  the  earliest  education  to  a  stadious  habit,  ho  cultivated  a  saperior 
genius  by  an  ardent  love  of  science.  While  a  member  of  Yale  College,  he  ranked  with 
the  first  scholars  of  his  class.  He  graduated  in  1 79o.  In  1708,  he  was  chosen  instructor 
in  Hebrew:  in  1799,  Tutor;  and  in  1802,  Professor  of  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical 
History.  He  excelled  in  the  learned  languages,  general  history  and  an<^nt  literature, — 
especially  oriental  literature.  His  Dissertations  on  the  '  Mosaic  Hiatoiy  of  tlM  Creation,' 
'  The  origin  of  language,'  and  '  The  descent  of  all  nations  ftom  one  pair,'  evince 
his  abilities  and  industry.  Uniting  good  judgment  with  extensive  reading  and  a 
retentive  memory,  he  had  amassed  rare  treasures  of  wisdom  and  science.  He  waA  one 
of  those  practical  scholars  who ."  lue  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  He  had  examined 
the  principles  of  the  modems  ko  well  as  the  ancients,  observed  the  passing  affkirs  of  the 
world,  and  was  particularly  informed  in  the  history  of  his  native  State  ami  country. 
To  his  qualifications  as  a  scholar,  the  spirit  of  vital  piety  added  a  lustre.  Few  came 
forward  as  candidates  for  the  ministry  with  such  a  fhnd  of  sound  science.  His  sermons 
were  full  of  thought,  written  in  a  pure  style,  with  Just  arrangement,  and  a  proper  degree 
of  pathos." 
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SAMUEL  KIRKLAND  * 

1765—1808. 

Samuel  Kirkland  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  December  1,  1741. 
The  Kirkland  family,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  of  Scotch  descent.  The  first 
of  the  name  in  this  country  was  John  Kirkland,  who  settled  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  and  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Silver  Street,  Lon(k)n.  He  had 
a  son  Joh?ij  who  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Daniel,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest  but  one.  He 
(Daniel)  was  bom  at  Saybrook  in  1701,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1720.     He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Congregational  Church  in 

•  Wlieelock*8  Narratives. — Panopllst,  HI. — Lothrop's  Life  of  Kirkland.— Toung^s  DisoonrN 
on  the  death  of  President  Kirklana. 
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Norwich,  December  10,  1723.  He  was  married  to  Hannah  Perkins,  daugh- 
ter of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  in  Windsor.  He  resigned  his  charge 
after  a  ministry  of  about  thirty  years,  and  in  1757  was  settled  in  Groton, 
Conn. ;  though  he  returned  to  Norwich  in  1758,  and  remained  there  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  May,  1778.  He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a 
man,  a  scholar,  and  a  minister. 

Of  Samuel,  who  was  the  tenth  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  little  it 
known  until  wc  find  him,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  a  student  in  Dr. 
Wheclock's  school,  at  Lebanon,  Conn.  Here  he  was  greatly  beloved  hj 
both  his  teachers  and  fellow  students.  In  1762,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Sophomore  class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  that  College  having 
been  chosen  rather  than  Yale,  through  the  influence  of  a  son  of  Dr.  Whee- 
lock,  who  was,  at  that  time,  passing  through  it.  He  held  a  high  rank  ts  a 
scholar,  during  his  college  course,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  young  man  of 
marked  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  He  left  CoUege  about  eight 
months  before  his  class  graduated,  (1765,)  with  a  view  to  engage  in  a 
mission  to  the  Indians ;  but  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  still  con- 
ferred upon  him,  without  regard  to  his  previous  absence.  He  seems  to  have 
been  resolved  on  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  from  very  early 
life ;  and,  in  his  studies  at  Lebanon  and  Princeton,  he  evidently  had  tlus 
constantly  in  his  eye.  Whitefield  spoke  an  encouraging  word  to  him  on  the 
subject, — ^which,  however,  only  served  to  strengthen  a  purpose  which  had 
long  before  been  formed. 

In  November,  1764,  when  Mr.  Kirkland  was  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
he  undertook,  chiefly,  it  would  seem',  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  \Vheelock, 
a  missionary  expedition  to  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians, — the  most  remote, 
numerous,  powerful,  and  savage  of  the  Six  Confederate  Nations.    On  his 
way  he  called  upon '  Sir  William  Johnson,  His  ]\Jajesty's  general  agent  for 
Indian  affairs,  who  resided  near  the  place  now  called  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  and 
who  had  far  more  influence  over  the  Indians  than  any  other  man  of  hii 
time.     Sir  William  had  been  previously  apprized  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  design 
to  engage  in  such  a  mission,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  further  it  by 
every  means  in  his  power.     The  particulars  of  this  adventurous  enterprise 
it  is  impossible  here  to  relate.     It  was  a  scene  of  constant  hardship,  of 
unremitting  labour,  and  often  of  imminent  danger.     Some  of  the  Indians 
welcomed   him  as  if  he  had  been  a  good  angel  from  above,  and  othen 
looked  at  him  with  a  jealous  and  suspicious  eye,  and  were  bent  on  getting 
rid  of  him  by  putting  him  to  death.     At  length,  after  having  performed  i 
great  amount  of  service  among  them,  which  seemed  to  be   attended,  ini 
very  consideral)le  degree,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  and  after  having  expe- 
rienced, in  one  or  two  cases,  au  almost  miraculous  preservation  from  deatL 
he  returned  to  Connecticut,  in  company  with  one  of  the  Seneca  Chiefs,  is 
May,  1766,  after  an  absence  of  about  a  year  and  a  half.     They  reacbw 
Hartford  while  the  General  Assembly  was  in  session;  and  the  Governor 
welcomed  the  Chief  in  an  appropriate  speech,  to  which  he  responded,  (3Ir. 
Kirkland  acting  as  interpreter,)  much  to  the  gratification  and  sidmiration  of 
the  Honourable  Body.     After  this  they   made  him  a   present  of  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  received  with  many  expressions  of  surprise  and  thankful- 
ness. 

On  the  19th  of  June  of  this  year,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  ordained  at  Lebanon 
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Conneciioat  Board  of  Correspondents  of  the  Sooiety  in  Scotland,  a  general 
commission  as  an  Indian  missionary.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Onaida, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  principal  village  belonging  to  that  tribe, 
about  twenty  miles  West  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  fifteen  South  of  the 
Eastern  end  of  Oneida  Lake.  The  reason  of  his  selecting  this  place  for  a 
residence  probably  was,  that  it  was  not  only  itself  a  promising  field  of 
labour,  but  was  a  central  position  in  reference  to  the  other  Nations  of  the 
Confederacy,  of  which  he  was  expected  to  have  some  missionary  superinten- 
dence ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Oneidas  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Seneca  country,  and  he  regarded  them 
as  possessing  finer  moral  qualities,  and  being  more  susceptible  of  religious 
impressions,  than  any  other  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Here  Mr.  Kirkland  commenced  his  missionary  labours  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1766,  and  here  he  continued  to  labour  with  occasional  interruptions 
for  more  than  forty  years.  He  soon  established  a  Christian  church,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  witness  the  gradual  enlargement  of  it  under  his  ministra- 
tions. 

In  September,  1769,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  on  the  19th  of  that 
month  was  married  to  Jerusha  Bingham,  a  niece  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  Windham.  She  had  been  educated  in 
Dr.  Wheelock*s  family,  was  a  lady  of  high  intellectual,  moral,  and  Chris- 
tian qualities,  and  was  eminently  qualified  to  share  with  her  husband  the 
labours  and  sacrifices  incident  to  a  mission  among  the  Indians.  She  proved 
a  most  efficient  auxiliary  to  him  in  his  work ;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  Revolutionary  war,  an 
abundant  blessing  seems  to  have  constantly  attended  his  labours. 

Until  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Kirkland  received  the  means  of  his  support 
immediately  from  Dr.  Wheelock ;  but  a  difference  had  arisen  between  them 
about  two  years  before,  which  led  them  both  ultimately  to  think  that  this 
connection  had  better  be  dissolved.  Accordingly,  in  October  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Kirkland  went  to  Boston,  and  requested  of  the  London  Board  of  Cor- 
respondents in  Boston,  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  place  himself  under 
their  care.  This  request  was  favourably  received  by  the  Board ;  and,  shortly 
after,  they  voted  him  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  as  their  mis- 
sionary to  the  Oneidas,  and  thirty  pounds  in  addition,  in  consideration  of 
his  having,  at  great  pains  and  expense,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  the  Six  Nations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  expense  of  employing 
an  interpreter.  This  new  arrangement  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's  mission.  And  not  long  after  it  was  made,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  difficulty  between  himself  and  Dr.  Wheelock  was  amicably  adjusted  ; 
and  that,  though  their  official  relations  were  dissolved,  they  rejoiced  in  each 
other's  prosperity,  and  were  fellow  helpers  together  unto  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

The  winter  of  1772-73  Mrs.  Kirkland  passed  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  the  state  of  things  in  the  Indian  country 
had  become  so  turbulent  and  threatening,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
she  should  remain  in  the  white  settlements.  She  accordingly  appropriated 
a  donation  of  fifty  pounds,  which  had  been  made  to  her,  not  long  before, 
through  the  Boston  Board, — to  the  purchase  of  a  dwelling  house  with  a 
few  acres  of  land  at  Stockbridge,  where  she  remained  with  her  children. 
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reoeiying  oooasional  vbits  from  ber  husband,  till  the  return  of  peace  is 

1783. 

Mr.  Kirkland  continued  to  prosecute  bis  missionary  labours  at  Oneida, 
as  far  as  the  disturbed  and  agitated  state  of  things  around  him  woidd  per 
mit.  In  the  spring  of  1773,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  always  manv 
fested  the  utmost  friendship  towards  him  and  his  mission,  died  ;  and  Colone 
Guy  Johnson,  his  son-in-law,  succeeded  him,  as  His  Majesty's  Saperinten- 
dent  of  Indian  affairs.  He  at  once  assumed  towards  Mr.  Kirkland  a  Tei] 
different  attitude  from  that  which  had  so  long  been  held  by  Sir  William 
and  cndeayoured,  in  various  ways,  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Indiini 
against  their  minister,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  Mr.  Kirkland  addrcised 
to  him  a  manly  and  respectful  letter  in  regard  to  the  course  he  had  thoogkl 
proper  to  pursue  ;  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  step  he  took  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter,  was  fully  approved  by  the  Board  of  Correspondents  m 
Boston. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  connected  view  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  laboui 
and  services  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  His  mission  was  virtnallj 
discontinued,  and  he  was  often  long  absent  from  Oneida,  sometimes  serring 
as  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  then  again  negotiating  with  the 
Indians  in  behalf  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  especially  scUfb 
in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Six  Nations  during  the  wu; 
and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he  made  several  long  journeys  among  the  lodiaa 
tribes,  and  attended  several  councils  held  in  Albany  and  various  other 
places.  In  the  autumn  of  1775,  he  had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  io 
acoomplish  this  desirable  object ;  but,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  aspect 
of  things  became  discouraging,  and  not  long  afterwards,  through  the  iofla* 
ence  of  Brandt,  the  fiimous  Mohawk  warrior,  and  others,  the  worst  bars  of 
the  Colonial  patriots  were  realized  in  the  rejection,  by  most  of  the  IsdiiiiB, 
of  all  the  overtures  of  peace  and  friendship  which  they  could  make  to  them. 
Their  subsequent  ravages  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  form  pari  of  tkc 
history  of  the  times. 

In  the  years  1777  and  1778,  Mr.  Elirkland  made  one  or  two  visits  to  his 
family  at  Stockbridge,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  among  the  Oneidas,  and 
was  much  employed  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the  designs  and  morements 
of  the  enemy  at  Niagara,  and  on  the  Lake  frontier.  In  1779,  he  was 
Brigade  Chaplain,  with  General  Sullivan,  in  his  campaign  on  the  Susque- 
hanna ;  and  late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  returned  to  his  funilj  ii 
Stockbridge.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  he  was  part  of  the  time  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  and  part  of  it  at  Stockbridge,  and  other  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  He  preached  to  several  vacant  congregations  is 
Connecticut,  and  was  invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  one  or  two  of 
them,  but  declined. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Kirkland  addressed  a  comrounicatioD 
to  the  Board  of  Correspondents  in  Boston,  representing  the  privations  and 
losses  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  during  the  war,  the  amount  of  service 
which  he  had  performed,  and  the  strong  desire  of  the  Indians,  particularly 
at  Oneida,  that  his  labours  might  be  continued  among  them.  This  com- 
munication, seconded  as  it  was  by  several  gentlemen  of  distinguished  name, 
as  well  as  by  a  respectful  and  earnest  appeal  from  the  Indians  themselves, 
met  with  a  favourable  response ; — the  Board  recognising  a  large  balance  in 
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Scotland  should  signify  tbeir  pleasure  on  tbe  subject.  In  due  time,  the 
Society  liquidated  what  they  considered  the  reasonable  claim,  and  expressed 
their  desire  that  he  would  continue  his  labours  in  the  same  field, — they 
engaging  to  pay  fifty  pounds  annually  towards  his  support.  In  1785,  he 
received  a  liberal  grant  from  Congress,  in  consideration  not  only  of  his  ser- 
vices as  Chaplain,  but  of  other  important  services  rendered  during  the  war. 
And  subsequently,  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  who  had  before 
contributed  something  to  his  support,  voted  him  upwards  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  from  Dr.  Daniel  Williams'  Legacy,  in  addition  to  what  had  before 
been  allowed  him  by  the  Scotch  Society,  in  full  for  his  services  to  March, 
1784.  Thus  he  was  remunerated,  in  a  good  degree,  for  his  services  and 
sacrifices  during  the  war,  and  provision  was  made  for  his  future  support. 

Immediately  after  the  Board  of  Commissioners  had  acted  upon  his  com- 
munication of  February,  1784,  and  while  the  determination  of  the  Scotch 
Society  in  relation  to  either  the  past  or  the  future  was  unknown  to  him,  he 
repaired,  early  in  the  spring  to  Oneida,  and  entered  again  with  great  seal 
upon  his  missionary  labours.  In  1786,  an  old  Indian,  more  than  seventy, 
who  had  been  blind  for  more  than  half  a  century, — a  strong  minded  man, 
and  up  to  that  time  a  bigoted  Pagan,  became  awakened,  and  soon  after 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  Great  opposition,  however,  was 
excited  against  the  work  ;  and  several  professed  Pagans,  under  the  influence 
of  a  young  and  haughty  Chief,  who  had  resided  some  years  among  the 
Western  Indians,  not  only  made  an  openly  hostile  demonstration,  but 
actually  conspired  to  take  Mr.  Kirkland's  life ;  though,  providentially,  the 
conspiracy  was  prevented  from  taking  effect.  This  circumstance  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  Indians  more  strongly  in  hb  behalf;  and  the  result 
was,  that  those  who  had  made  the  disturbance,  were  ashamed  of  it,  and 
apologised,  in  full  council,  for  their  improper  conduct. 

Mr.  Kirkland's  family  had  remained  at  Stockbridge  firom  the  time  that 
they  removed  thither  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  Rubles. 
In  the  autumn  of  1787,  he  made  a  visit  to  them,  cheered  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  God's  goodness  both  to  him  and  to  them,  during  the  protracted 
period  of  their  separation.  He  was,  however,  now  on  the  eve  of  a  desola- 
ting affliction.  In  January  following,  his  wife  was  taken  from  him,  after  a 
brief  but  most  painful  illness.  His  two  eldest  sons  were  now  in  College, 
and  his  other  children  remained  at  Stockbridge,  under  the  care  of  an  excel- 
lent lady  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  their  mother.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  Boston,  he  returned  in  solitude  and  sorrow  to  his  missionary  field. 
Most  of  the  summer  of  1788  he  spent  in  a  tour  among  the  Western  Nations 
of  the  Confederacy,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  Boston  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the  Senecas,  and 
the  prospects  of  usefulness  to  a  missionary  who  should  reside  among  them. 
This  journey  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  was  in  several  respects  followed 
by  important  results. 

In  1788,  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Indians  conjointly  made  a  grant 
to  Mr.  Kirkland  and  his  two  eldest  sons,  of  large  and  valuable  tracts  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oneida ;  of  a  part  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion in  1789,  building  upon  it  a  comfortable  log-house. 

In  December,  1790,  he  went  by  the  urgent  request  of  several  Indian 
chiefs,  as  well  as  distinguished  individuals  among  the  white  people,  to  Phila- 
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It  bad  long  been  a  &yourite  object  witb  Mr.  Kirkland  to  establiBb  a  bigb 
Bcbool  or  an  academy  in  tbo  vicinity  of  Oneida  and  contigaonB  to  some 
English  settlement,  at  which  both  English  and  Indian  youth  might  be  edu- 
cated. In  hb  journey  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  did  much  in  aid 
of  this  object ;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  Governor  and 
Begents  of  the  University  at  New  York,  he  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
procuring  a  charter  for  the  institution.  The  charter  was  granted  in  1793, 
and  the  institution  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Hamilton  Oneida 
Academy.  He  subsequently  made  to  the  institution  a  valuable  donation  in 
lands.  This  Academy  went  into  successful  operation,  and  exerted  a  power- 
ful and  benign  influence  on  the  whole  surrounding  region.  In  1810,  it  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  College.  The  agency  that  Mr.  Kirkland  had  in 
the  original  establishment  and  subsequent  growth  of  this  institution,  would 
of  itself  justly  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  public  benefactors. 

In  January,  1794,  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners,  from  Oneida,  by  eleven  Chiefs,  '*  in  behalf  of  the  nation," 
charging  Mr.  Kirkland  with  various  delinquencies,  and  requesting  that  ho 
might  be  removed  from  his  place.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Board 
sent  Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Morse,  as  a  committee  tu  Oneida,  in  the  summer 
of  1796,  to  investigate  the  charges.  On  their  return,  they  reported  favour- 
ably to  Mr.  Kirkland ;  and  he  subsequently  addressed  a  communioation  to 
the  Board,  containing  various  explanations  with  which  they  were  entirely 
satisfied. 

In  September,  1795,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  for 
some  time  was  rendered  insensible  by  the  violence  of  the  shook.  For  five 
or  six  years  immediately  following,  he  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of 
the  fall,  and  his  constitution  now  began  manifestly  to  give  way. 

In  1796,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Donnally,  a  lady  who  had  long  been 
intimate  in  his  family,  and  who  had  often  had  the  charge  of  his  children 
and  household  in  Stockbridge.  She  proved  a  rich  blessing  to  him,  and 
enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  affectionate  confidence  of  his  children.  She 
died  at  Clinton,  August,  1839,  aged  eighty-four. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  he  received  notice  that  the  Honourable  Society  in 
Scotland  had  dissolved  the  connection  which  had  so  long  existed  between 
him  and  them,  without,  however,  assigning  any  particular  cause  for  the 
measure.  In  1799,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  son,  George  White' 
field,  who  was  extensively  engaged  in  commercial  speculations,  and  for  whom 
he  had  become  bondsman,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  property,  with  the 
exception  of  his  homestead  farm,  and  involved  in  pecuniary  difiiculties  which 
followed  him  to  the  close  of  life.  In  1805,  his  youngest  son,  Samuel,  died, 
in  Boston ;  and  in  1806,  his  son,  George  Whitefield,  in  Jamaica.  But  he 
endured  these  complicated  trials  with  great  fortitude  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  not  reappointed  by  the  Society  as  one  of  its  mission- 
aries ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  removal,  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  was  among  the  sorest  trials  of  his  life.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  to  labour  among  the  Indians,  according  to  his  ability,  and 
he  exerted  great  influence  over  them  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Kirkland  died  after  a  brief  ilkess,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1808. 
His  remains  were  carried  to  the  village  church  at  Clinton,  where  a  sermon 
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was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norton,  and  then  depoaited  in  a.  grave  ntai 
his  dwelling,  where  thej  still  rest. 

Mr.  Kirkland  had  six  children, — three  sons  and  three  daoghters.  Two  oi 
the  sons,  as  has  already  been  stated,  graduated  at  College,  and  one  of  them 
John  Thornton^  was  the  late  President  of  Harvard  University. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ASAHEL  S.  NORTON,  D.  D. 

Glintoit,  July  25,  1849. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  my  recollections  of  th 
Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  well  known  missionary  among  tho  Indians.  You  wi] 
not,  however,  considering  that  I  am  now  at  tho  advanced  age  of  eighty-three; 
expect  any  other  than  the  most  general  account  of  him. 

I  found  him  a  resident  of  this  place  when  I  came  hither  myself  in  1792.  The 
Indians  had  given  him  a  lot  of  land,  of  two  miles  square;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  government  of  the  State.  He  was  my  near  ne^h- 
hour  from  that  time  till  his  death.  We  often  visited  at  each  other's  houses,  uid 
I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  and  his  family. 

In  person  Mr.  Kirkland  was  rather  below  the  middle  size;  and  when  I  knev 
him,  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  countenance  was  expresuTi 
at  once  of  intelligence  and  frankness.  His  intellect  was  vigorous  and  manly, 
and  his  attainments  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had  improTed  wdl 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  He  possessed  fine  social  quah'ties,  aad 
abounded  in  anecdotes,  which  served  greatly  to  enliven  his  conversatioo.  As  a 
preacher,  I  can  say  but  little  of  him,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  hetrd  him 
preach  in  English.  As,  however,  most  of  his  public  services  were  in  Indian,  he 
probably  never  attained  the  degree  of  eminence  in  preaching  in  the  En^ish  lin- 
guage,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  might  have  reached.  Hk  rdigioas 
views  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  of  his  time,  u 
illustrated  by  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  possess  a  truly  devotional  spirit,  and  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  the  intensts  of 
Christ's  Kingdom. 

I  think  he  had  no  very  high  estimate  of  his  own  success  as  a  preacher  among 
the  Indians,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  I  recollect  to  hife 
accompanied  to  his  house  Dr.  Belknap  and  Dr.  Morse,  who  had  been  deputed  by 
the  Scottish  Board  of  Commissioners  to  make  some  inquiries  in  respect  to  hh 
mission,  and  to  have  heard  him  say  to  them  that  he  believed  that,  for  seven!  pre- 
ceding years  at  least,  little  had  been  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oodda 
tribe,  and  that  he  did  not  then  recollect  more  than  three  sober  men  among  them. 
I,  however,  afterwards  heard  Judge  Dean,  the  well  known  Indian  Agent,  express 
a  more  favourable  opinion. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  during  his  life,  was  brought  into  extensive  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  country.  This  circumstance  contribnted 
not  a  little  to  enlarge  his  views  and  information,  and  to  render  him  an  agreeaUe 
and  instructive  companion  to  persons  of  all  classes. 

His  death  occurred  suddenly.  He  had  been  in  his  usual  health  during  Satur^ 
day,  but  on  Sunday  morning  I  was  informed  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  and,shortIj 
after,  called  at  his  house.  He  seemed  to  have  been  partially  paralyzed.  I  offered 
a  prayer  at  his  bedside;  and  when  the  prayer  was  concluded,  he  inqaii^d  for 
what  sick  person  Mr.  Norton  had  been  praying  ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  it 
was  himself,  he  declared  that  it  was  impossible,  and  could  not  be  reasoned  out  of 
his  conviction.  1  remained  with  him  as  long  as  I  could  before  the  morning  serrioe, 
and  on  my  arrival  at  the  meeting  house  was  met  with  the  tidings  that  he  had  just 
expired. 

I  am  truly  yours, 

ASAHEL  S.  NORTON. 


TUCOTHY  STOME.  ^(^ 


TIMOTHY  STONE  * 

1765—1797. 

TiMOTHT  Stone  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Being  himself  a  Puritan,  he  had  six  sons  who  migrated  to 
New  England,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  to  which  their  principles  exposed 
them.  One  of  these  was  Samuel  Stone^  the  colleague  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
at  Hartford.  JoAtz,  from  whom  descended  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
resident  of  Salem  in  1636,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Guilford,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  mason.  His  son,  Nathaniel,  known  as  Lieutenant 
Stone,  was  a  man  of  considerable  standing  and  influence  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. Nathaniel's  youngest  son  was  Timothy ,  still  more  distinguished  than 
the  father, — a  man  of  great  personal  dignity,  and  very  considerable  natural 
eloquence.  Ho  held  some  important  offices  in  the  State,  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  and  was  deacon  of  the  church  in  Guilford.  He  had  ten 
children, — the  youngest  but  one  of  whom  was  Timothy,  whose  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Rachel  Norton,  and  who  was  born  July  23,  (0.  S.,)  1742. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ruggles,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born.  He  entered  Yale 
College  in  1759,  and  was  graduated  in  1763,  having  held  a  high  rank  in  his 
class  as  a  scholar.  After  his  graduation,  he  taught  a  school  for  some  time 
in  North  Branford,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick t  was  pastor.  He  used  to 
relate  the  following  anecdote  as  an  illustration  of  the  magisterial  manner 
which  ministers  at  that  day  assumed  towards  their  parishioners : — A  refractory 
boy  in  Mr.  Stone's  school  was  corrected,  and  the  father  manifested  his 
displeasure  towards  the  instructor  by  keeping  the  boy  at  home.  The 
worthy  minister  sent  for  the  father,  and  he  dared  not  disobey  the  summons. 
Mr.  Merrick  reprimanded  him  with  great  severity,  saying, — **You  teach 
rebellion  in  Mr.  Stone's  school — it  shall  not  be  so — I  will  have  you  know  that 
I  will  put  my  foot  on  your  neck — this  rebellious  spirit  shall  not  be  tole- 
rated;" and  the  rebuke  was  quietly  submitted  to,  and  had  its  desired  effect. 

Mr.  Stone  received  his  first  permanent  religious  impressions  during  his 
college  life.  It  was  in  consequence  of  witnessing  the  awful  death  of  a  class- 
mate, who  had  been  notoriously  wicked  and  profane,  and  who  did  not  cease 
his  blasphemy  till  he  lost  the  power  of  utterance.  He  was  filled  with 
horror  at  hearing  these  imprecations  of  a  dying  man,  and  afterwards  found 
no  rest  to  his  spirit,  till  he  found  it,  as  he  believed,  in  a  cordial  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel  offer 

Mr.  Stone  hesitated,  for  some  time,  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  but 
finally  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brinsmadet  of  Judea,  (now 
Washington,)  Conn.;  and  in  turn  instructed  Mr.  Brinsmade's  son,  the 
late  Judge  Brinsmade  of  Washington.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Guil- 

*  MS.  from  his  son. 

t  Jonathan  Merrick  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1725;  was  ordained  minister  of  tht 
seeond  parish  in  Branford  in  1727 ;  was  a  member  of  tne  Corporation  of  Tale  College  from  17S3 
to  1769;  and  died  in  1772. 

X  Daniel  Brinsmade  was  gradaated  at  Tale  College  in  1745;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
choich  in  Washington  in  1749 ;  and  died  in  1793. 
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afterwards  volunteered  to  make  up,  in  some  measure,  the  losses  which  he 
had  sustained. 

Some  years  after  his  settlement,  the  old  meeting  house  was  found  inade- 
quate to  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  and  the  project  of  huilding  a 
new  one  was  started.  But  there  was  a  material  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  host  site  for  the  new  house  ;  and  the  result  was  that,  after  a  somewhat 
severe  and  protracted  quarrel,  nearly  half  of  the  parish  withdrew,  and 
formed  the  new  society  of  Exeter.  For  many  years  the  state  of  feeling 
between  the  two  societies  was  not  a  little  embittered ;  but  so  remarkably 
discreet  was  Mr.  Stone  in  all  his  management,  that  he  fully  retained  the 
good  will  of  those  who  formed  the  new  congregation,  and  his  services,  in  the 
way  of  exchange,  were  always  acceptable  to  them  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

About  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Stone  preached  the  "  Concio  ad  Clcrum"  at  Yale 
College,  the  evening  before  Commencement ;  though  such  was  his  modesty, 
that  he  consented  to  do  it  not  without  great  reluctance.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Huntington,  as  Dr.  Dwight*s  alternate,  to  preach 
the  Election  Sermon.  This  was  a  still  severer  trial  to  his  modesty ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  his  wife,  he  would  have  peremptorily 
declined  it.  Through  her  importunity  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
service ;  and  in  1792,  he  acquitted  himself  before  ihe  Legislature  with  high 
honour. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Goshen,  the  church  of  which  he  became 
the  pastor,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  what  was  known  as  the  '*  Half-way 
Covenant ;" — that  is,  of  admitting  to  Baptism  the  children  of  parents  who 
professed  a  belief  in  Christianity*  and  were  not  immoral  in  their  lives, 
though  they  did  not  partake  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper.  Mr.  Stone 
was  dissatisfied  with  this  from  the  beginning,  though  he  submitted  to  it  for 
a  while.  At  length,  however,  ho  became  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
was  not  only  unscriptural,  but  of  very  dangerous  tendency,  that  he  refused 
to  continue  the  usage.  Some  few  of  the  people  were  dissatisfied,  but,  after 
a  short  time,  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  his  decision. 

The  town  of  Lebanon,  from  a  principle  of  economy,  had  sold  the  town 
paupers  at  public  auction  to  those  who  would  support  them  at  the  lowest 
price ;  and  each  person  who  would  underbid  the  one  who  had  preceded  him, 
was  treated  with  a  glass  of  rum.  The  consequence  was  that  the  poor  were 
liable  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  very  unfit  and  unmerciful  overseers.  Mr. 
Stone,  indignant  at  this  state  of  things,  preached  to  his  people  on  a  Fast 
day,  with  great  plainness  and  solemnity  from  the  text — **Is  this  a  Fast 
that  I  have  chosen,'*  &c.  He  boldly  remonstrated  against  the  flagrant 
iniquity,  and  told  them  that  Providence  might  very  easily,  and  he  believed 
would,  lay  upon  them  a  much  heavier  burden  in  supporting  the  poor,  than 
they  had  yet  had  to  endure.  His  prediction  was  almost  immediately  fulfilled, 
by  a  great  increase  of  the  bill  for  medical  attendance  on  the  paupers. 

At  the  close  of  a  summer,  the  dysentery  prevailed  extensively  in  his  society, 
and  was,  in  a  number  of  instances,  fatal.  When  the  disease  had  dbap* 
peared,  the  young  people  of  the  parish  made  arrangements  for  a  dancing 
party  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Stone's  house.  The  circum- 
stance was  not  made  known  to  him  until  the  afternoon  preceding  the  evening 
on  which  the  ball  was  to  take  place.  He  was  deeply  afiected  by  it,  espe- 
cially in  consideration  of  God's  afflicting  hand  having  been  so  recently  with- 
drawn from  them.      He  resolved,  as  it  was  too  late  to  defeat  the  plan  in 
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asj  other  way,  to  make  a  bold  push,  and  go  to  the  room,  after  ihe 
bling  of  tho  party.  He  did  so ;  and  when  they  saw  him  enter,  they  wers 
Btmok  with  astonishment.  He  immediately  made  an  address  to  tlwm,  sc 
conciliatory  and  afifectionate,  and  yet  so  solemn,  that  they  had  not  a  hearl 
to  proceed  in  their  amusement ;  and,  thongh  some  few  complained  of  it  ai 
an  nnreasonablc  interference,  the  mass  of  them  professed  to  be  well  sadsfiec 
with  the  result. 

Mr.  Stone  was  universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Uu 
town,  and  withal  a  remarkable  judge  of  the  value  of  horses.  Still  he  weak 
never  purchase  a  horse  for  himself,  but  always  employed  some  judicioni 
and  honest  person  to  purchase  for  him.  On  his  applying  to  one  of  hii 
people  for  aid  in  such  a  matter,  he  received  for  answer — *' Why  you  knon 
the  value  of  a  horse  far  better  than  I  do.'*  *'  But,"  said  Mr.  Stone,  "ereo 
if  that  be  so,  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  I  do  not  wish  any  body  to  call  me  a 
horse  jockey." 

Mr.  Stone's  health,  though  never  remarkably  firm,  was,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  ministry,  so  good  as  to  allow  him  to  labour  without  embarrass- 
ment or  interruption.     In  tho  year  1792,  he  was  attacked  with  violent 
rheumatic  pains,  which,  after  having  often  removed  froni  one  part  of  his 
body  to  another,  became,,iu  two  or  three  years,  permanendy  settled  in  the 
small  of  his  back  and  in  his  loins.     Notwithstanding  he  sirffered  severely, 
even  in  rising  from  his  chair,  he  was  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  wilkM  short 
distance  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  perform  the  stated  sem'ce  of  the 
Sabbath.     Until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  hopes  were  entertmed  that 
he  might  gain  some  relief ;  but  it  was  suddenly  found  that  the  spiiags  of 
life  were  giving  way.     His  friends.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  Rev.  Mr.  BoVmson 
of  Southington,  and  some  others,  visited  him  in  some  of  his  last  days,  and 
found  him  in  possession  of  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.    He 
died  on  tho  12th  of  May,  1797,  and  his  funeral  was  very  numerously 
attended  on  the  16th, — the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  Pr. 
Hart  from  Hebrews  xiii,  7,  8.     It  was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Stone's  publications  : — A  Sermon  on  tbc 
nature  and  evil  of  Selfishness,  1778.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Madam 
Faith  Trumbull,  wife  of  Governor  Trumbull,  1780.  A  Sermon  at  Hartford 
on  the  day  of  the  Anniversary  Election,  1792.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Lathrop  Rockwell,*  1794. 

Mr.  Stone  had  a  son,  Timothy,  who  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Yale  College  in  1804 ;  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Cornwall 
in  1803 ;  was  dismissed  in  1827  ;  and  died  in  1852. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

GxDDEi,  November  4, 1851. 
Dear  Sir:  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Stone,  and  yet  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  his  character.  He 
was  passing  off  the  stage  at  the  commencement  of  my  ministry,  but  he  assisted 
in  licensing  me  to  preach,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach,  as  well  as 
to  have  preached  for  him.  lie  undoubtedly  had  the  reputation  of  being  amoog 
the  ablest  ministers  of  Connecticut  at  that  day.  I  well  remember  the  high  esti- 
mate of  him  which  was  often  expressed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  the 

*  Lathrop  Rookwill  wu  graduated  at  Dartmonth  ColleM  in  1789;  mm  ordained  patior  of 
ihc  church  in  LTine.  Conn..  Juno  15.  1794:  and  died  in  182S. 
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respect  and  r^rerenoe  which  were  manifested  towards  him  by  the  community  at 
large. 

Every  thing  about  Mr.  Stone  seemed  in  a  high  degree  symmetrical.  He  had  a 
fine,  well-proportioned  form, — rather  above  the  common  size,  and  a  countenance 
which  easily  lighted  up  into  a  benignant  smile.  Tou  would  be  impressed  at  once 
with  his  great  natural  amiableness;  and  when  he  began  to  converse,  you  would 
see  that  there  was  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  benignity.  He  was 
entirely  cheerful  in  his  intercourse,  but  as  far  as  possible  from  any  approach  to 
frivolity.  His  mind  seemed  always  to  be  teeming  with  useful  thoughts,  and  plans 
of  doing  good;  and  he  was  always  eager  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other 
minds,  as  ho  had  opportunity.  His  judgment  was  unusually  sound,  and  he  never 
betrayed  any  thing  like  a  tendency  to  extremes.  No  man  was  more  firm  than  ho 
to  his  honest  convictions  of  duty,  and  none  more  careful  to  avoid  giving  needless 
offence. 

His  preaching  always  secured  great  attention.  He  was  earnest  and  impressive, 
but  not  noisy  or  boisterous.  You  felt,  as  you  were  listening  to  him,  that  he  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  he  was  delivering.  His 
manner  had  a  good  deal  of  uniformity.  His  style  was  simple  and  transparent; — 
and,  though  he  frequently  reasoned  in  the  pulpit,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
force,  yet  he  never  strayed  into  the  regions  of  metaphysical  abstraction.  In  his 
Theology,  he  wa%  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  Hopkinsian;  but  he  was,  by  no 
means,  offensive  to  the  old-fashioned  Calvinists.  His  preaching  was  generally 
highly  practical,  though  he  kept  constantly  in  view  what  he  regarded  the  leading 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  revivals,  while  yet  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  fanatical  excitements.  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  **  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew,"  &c.,  which  showed 
great  clearness,  as  well  as  strength  of  mind,  and  proved  him  a  workman  that 
need  not  to  be  ashamed.  He  spent  his  life  in  a  small  country  parish;  but  he 
was  capable  of  adorning  any  station,  as  a  minister,  in  which  Providence  might 
have  placed  him. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

DANIEL  WALDO. 


■♦♦■ 


EBENEZER  BALDWIN* 

1766—1776. 

EROM  THE  HON.  SIMEON  BALDWIN, 

JUDOE  OF  THE  SUPREME    COURT  OF  OOHHSCTICUT. 

New  Haven,  October  8,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  At  your  request,  I  send  you  the  following  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  my  brother,  the  late  Rsv.  Ebenezer  Baldwin  of  Dan- 
bury,  for  your  contemplated  work. 

Ebcnczcr  Baldwin  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  3d  of  July,  1745.  He 
was  the  son  of  Ebenezer,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  who  was  the  son  of 
John  Baldwin,  the  ancestor  of  the  Norwich  family.  He  doubtless  came 
from  England,  with  the  Puritan  emigrants,  many  of  whom  were  of  the 
same  name,  from  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Surry,  and  Kent,  who  accompanied 

*  Chsnoellor  Etnt*s  Phi  Beta  Kappa  AddrMf. 
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Speaking  of  them  in  the  memoir  of  his  own  life,  Judge  Trombull  says, — 
•<  They  were  three  very  respectable  gentlemen  and  aocomplished  scholars. 
After  vacation  the  students  again  assembled,  and  order  was  soon  re-established. 
The  management  of  the  institution  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tutors.  They  encouraged  the  study  of  the  English  grammar  and 
language,  and  excited  attention  to  composition  and  oratory."  They  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  extensive  introduction  of  belle  lettres  studies 
in  connection  with  the  more  solid  branches  of  a  good  education,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  distinguished  Tutors  who  followed  them.  By  their  exertions  the 
standard  of  education  was  raised,  and  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Daggett 
became  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  College  for  the  many  eminent 
men  whom  it  produced. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College,  Mr.  Baldwin  united  with  his 
brother  Tutor,  Mr.  Lane,  in  making  up  a  purse  to  procure  a  library  from 
London.  The  money  was  sent  with  directions  by  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  going  to  England  for  Episcopal  ordination.  He  executed  his  orders 
with  great  faithfulness  and  economy,  and  procured  excellent  libraries  of 
rare  books  in  Theology  and  classical  literature.  Mr.  Lane  died  before  the 
arrival  of  the  hflfcs,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  became  by  purchase  the  proprietor  of 
the  whole,  obtainng  thereby  a  library  far  more  extensive  and  valuable  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  possessed.  He  did  not  neglect  its  use,  and  soon 
became  distinguished  among  his  associates  for  his  high  attainments  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  Theology.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  under 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  his  friend,  President  Daggett,  who  was  an 
able  and  learned  Divine.  During  the  four  years  that  he  remained  in  office 
as  Tutor,  he  became  associated  with  several  gentlemen  as  hb  fellow  Tutors, 
who  attained  distinction  in  after  life.  Among  them  were  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Howe  of  Boston,  Kev.  Dr.  Wales,  Professor  of  Divinity  for  many  years  in 
the  College,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  local  Association 
during  his  connection  with  the  College  as  Tutor,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1770,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  the  First 
Society  in  Danbury. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  settled  in  Danbury,  the  assumed 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  bind  the  Colonies  by  their  acts  in  all 
cases,  and  the  measures  of  the  British  government  respecting  the  Colonies, 
produced  a  general  alarm,  and  became  the  subject  of  universal  discussion,  as 
threatening  the  liberties  of  the  people,  both  civil  and  religious.  Not  only 
were  the  civilians  alarmed,  but  the  clergy,  the  descendants  of  the  emigrant 
Puritans,  who  were  persecuted  at  home,  and  fled  to  this  country  to  enjoy 
in  peace  Loth  their  civil  and  religious  privileges,  now  claimed  it  as  their 
duty  to  come  forward  boldly  in  defence  of  their  rights.  And  while  contem- 
plating and  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  sublime  idea  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among  them  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  found  among  ourselves, 

geniuses  and  a  close  student;  had  a  singularly  clear  disoeminff,  and  penetrated  deep  into  snb- 

iects :  his  views  were  extensive,  and  his  judgment  remarkably  good  and  solid  for  his  yean, 
(is  natural  temper  was  steady  and  oalm  J  his  disposition  friendly,  courteous,  and  benevolent; 
bad  made  great  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  ofleaming  for  his  years;  while  all  hia 
■blning  attainments  were  adorned  with  a  most  agreeable  modesty.  His  life  exemplified  religion* 
and  gave  substantial  evidence  of  unfeigned  piety  towards  God.  He  well  understood  the  Gospel 
■chemc,  the  doctrines  of  graee,  ms  flx^  in  the  belief  of  them,  and  well  able  to  defend  them 
against  aXL  objections  '* 
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that  these  self-evident  truths  were  disregarded  in  a  long  established  system 
of  negro  slavery.  To  remove  this  beam  from  our  own  eyes,  that  ve  might 
see  more  clearly  to  remove  the  mote  from  our  brother's  eyes,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  New  Haven,  (afterwards  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  Union 
College,)  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  by  agreement,  addressed  the  public  in  a  scries 
of  Essays.  While  yet  a  Tutor  in  College,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  attended  as  t 
delegate,  and  officiated  a?  Scribe  of  the  council  that  ordained  Mr.  Edwards 
in  the  ministry  at  New  Haven.  They  became  intimate  friends;  and  as 
they  harmonized  in  sentiment  on  the  great  questions  of  public  liberty,  which 
then  agitated  the  country,  so  also  were  their  opinions  in  unison  in  regard  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery.  Their  Essays  on  that  subject,  which  were 
published  alternately  in  Green's  paper  in  New  Haven,  in  the  years  1773  and 
1774,  excited  much  attention,  caused  many  emancipations,  and  contribnted 
to  produce  a  course  of  measures,  which  eventually  abolished  slavery,  not 
only  in  Connecticut,  but  in  all  the  Northern  States. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  the  Eastern  Association 
of  Fairfield  county,  one  of  the  delegates  to   represent  that   body  in  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut;  and,  at  his  instance,  instructions  were 
given  to  him  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Bartlett,*  to  proposjA^  urge  on  the 
General  Assocnation  the  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  new  settlemeDts 
in  the  West,  as  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  already 
done.     The  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  missionaries  was  faroorably 
received ;  and,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  General  Association^  was 
adopted  according  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was  ibeir  Scribe ; 
and  a  number  of  ordained  ministers  were  appointed  for  short  penods  to 
perform  the  service,  and  were  supported  by  contributions  from  the  churches. 
This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  appointment  of  missionaries  to  the  nev 
settlements  by  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut.     It  haa  been  con- 
tinued ever  since  with  a  blessed  influence  upon  those  churches. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  the  same  General  Association  to  represent 
that  body  at  the  General  Convention  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Clergy,  to  be  holdcn  at  Eliaabethtown  in  September,  1774.  He  attended 
and  preached  before  that  body  from  Matt,  xxiii,  8.,  ••  Be  ye  not  called 
Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Danbury,  Mr.  Baldwin  drew  up  the  terms 
of  subscription  for  a  library  to  be  established  in  Danbury,  to  bo  free  for  all 
denominations.  A  small  library  was  accordingly  procured,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  were  immediately  felt ;  and,  as  the  result,  the  inhabitants 
were  long  since  enabled  to  exhibit  one  of  the  best  town  libraries  in  the 
State. 

No  class  of  our  citizens  were  more  conspicuous  for  their  patriotism,  or 
more  powerfully  contributed  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  despotic 
acts  of  the  British  Government,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  than  the  Congregational  Clergy  of 
New  England  ;  and  among  them,  few,  if  any,  exhibited  greater  zeal  or  more 
signal  ability,  than  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  history  of  the  world  bad 
taught  him  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  had  ever  gone  hand  m  hand 
together.  He  felt,  tlierefore,  that  the  religious  no  less  than  the  civil, 
liberties  of  the  people  were  in  peril,  and  that,  when  the  latter  should  have 

•Nathaniel  Bartlbtt  was  graduated  at  Yale  Coll  ego  in  1749;  was  ordained  minister  of 
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&llen  a  saorifice  to  despotic  power  and  oppression,  the  former  oonld  not  long 
survive,  but  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  in  some  shape  or  other,  would,  like  a 
mighty  torrent,  soon  overspread  the  land. 

In  the  year  1774,  he  published,  under  his  own  signature,  a  spirited 
address  to  the  people  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Colony,  to  arouse  them  to 
a  sense  of  the  danger  in  which  their  liberties  were  then  involved. 

In  November,  1775,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  Thanksgiving  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  at  a  period  which  he  regarded  as  "the  most  calamitous  the 
British  Colonics  ever  beheld,''  he  preached  a  sermon  which  was  designed  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  in  the  important  and  dangerous  struggle  in 
which  they  were  then  engaged.  It  had  great  celebrity  at  the  time,  and  a 
copy  of  it  is  yet  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year. 

Few  men  have  ever  entered  upon  the  ministry  in  Connecticut  with  higher, 
or  so  far  as  his  friends  could  judge,  better  grounded,  hopes  of  future  useful- 
ness and  distinction,  than  Mr.  Baldwin.  President  Daggett  of  Yale  College, 
at  the  close  of  his  ordination  sermon,  thus  addressed  him : — 

'*  From  a  long,  iDtimate,  and  agreeable  acquaintance  with  you,  I  cannot  but 
strongly  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  be  not  only  an  able,  but  also  a  faithful,  minister 
of  the  New  Testament,  painfully  travailing  in  birth  for  the  souls  of  your  hearers.  It 
is  with  singular  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  I  can  thus  speak  to  yon  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  as  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  gifts  and  qualifications  with  which  Ueaven 
lins  furnished  you  for  the  important  work  and  senMce  to  which  you  are  now  called.  I 
have  been  under  advantages  to  observe  your  knowledge  in  Divinity,  and  your  professed 
soundness  in  the  faith,  as  well  as  your  prudence  of  conduct  m  the  important  and 
difficult  station  in  which  you  have  been  at  College  for  four  years  past,  in  a  very  near 
connection  with  mc.  And  this  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  you,  fully  raises  my  hopes 
of  your  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ." 

Though  these  high  hopes  were  fully  justified  by  the  fruits  of  his  ministry, 
during  the  brief  period  of  its  continuance,  the  President  lived  to  see  them 
prematurely  blasted  by  the  early  death  of  his  friend  and  pupil. 

In  August,  1776,  he  accompanied  a  large  number  of  his  parishioners,  as 
their  Chaplain,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  to  whose 
defence  they  were  called  as  militia  men.  He  there,  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  amidst  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  in  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  suffering  soldiers,  contracted  the  fatal  disease  of  which  he  died, 
soon  after  his  return  to  his  parish,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1776,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one.  He  was  never  married.  He  had  previously  made  and  sent 
home  his  will,  in  which  he  made  provision  for  the  return  to  the  parish  of  the 
£200,  which,  according  to  custom  at  that  period,  he  had  received  as  a  settle- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  orcHnation.  The  amount  thus  bequeathed  was 
gratefully  received  by  the  Society,  and  appropriated  in  part  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  a  new  church  which  they  soon  after  erected,  and  in  which 
they  yet  continue  to  worship ;  and  in  part  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  which, 
by  additional  subscriptions  and  prudent  investments  in  the  public  stocks,  now 
yields  them  an  income  equal  to  their  expenses. 

During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Baldwin  at  Danbury,  in  addition  to  his  paro- 
chial labours,  he  superintended  the  education  of  several  youths  in  their 
preparatory  studies  for  a  collegiate  education.  Among  them  were  his  younger 
brother,  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  and  his  lamented  friend  and  class-mate,  the 
late  Chancellor  James  Kent  of  New  York,  who  retained  through  life  a  warm 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  worth  and  virtues  of  his  early  friend 
and  preceptor.     In  the  address  which  Chancellor  Kent  delivered  before  the 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Tale  College  in  1831,  he  paid  a  beautiful  tribote 
to  his  memory ;  and  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  he  says  of  him, 
**  Mr.  Baldwin  was  studious  in  his  habits  and  remarkably  dignified  in  his 
manners  and  deportment.  He  was  a  very  handsome,  well-built  man,  with 
manly  health  and  cheerful  spirits.  He  worked  a  good  deal  in  his  fine 
garden,  and  made  hay  in  his  own  meadow.  He  rode  a  good  deal,  and  iutcr^ 
changed  sermons  with  his  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  No  person 
could  be  more  revered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Danbury  and  the  clergy  in  that 
quarter." 

I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Tour  friend  and  humble  servant, 

SIMEON  BALDWDC. 


-♦♦- 
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1766—1804 

FROM  THE  UON.  SAMUEL  SWIFT. 

Middle  BURT,  Januarf  25, 1849. 

Bey.  and  dear  Sir:  The  pressure  of  constant  and  laborious  duties  has 
hitherto  allowed  me  no  leiaure  to  comply  with  your  request  in  respect  to  my 
venerated  father,  the  Bey.  Job  Swift,  D.  D.  And  now  the  same  cause 
will  compel  me  to  do  it  in  a  much  more  hasty  manner  than  I  could  desire. 
For  other  reasons  also,  I  undertake  the  service  you  ask  of  me  with  muob 
hesitation.  It  is  more  than  forty-four  years  since  my  father's  death ;  and, 
for  eight  years  previous,  although  young,  I  was  absent,  pursuing  classictl 
and  professional  studies,  and  not  a  constant  resident  in  the  familj'.  Besides, 
no  man  ever  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  my  affectionate  veneration ;  and 
of  course  whatever  I  now  say  of  him,  will  be  said  under  thb  abiding 
partiality. 

He  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  June  17,  (0.  S.)  1743 ;  but,  in  bis  earl? 
youth,  bb  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Kent,  Conn.  He  entered 
Yale  College  in  1761,  and  graduated  in  1765.  It  was  during  his  College 
life,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  studying  the  works  of  President  £dwards. 
that  bis  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  tbo  subject  of  religion  ;  wbick 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  the  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  Chrbtiao 
ministry.  Having  pursued  bis  theological  studies,  for  some  time,  under 
Dr.  Bellamy,  towards  whom  be  ever  afterwards  cherished  the  highest  vene- 
ration, he  was  licensed  to  preach  ;  and  the  year  immediately  succeeding. 
(1767,)  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Kichmond,  Mass. 
For  a  time,  be  bad  every  prospect  of  both  comfort  and  usefulness  here ;  but 
the  plainness  of  bis  statements  and  the  earnestness  of  his  appeals  at  lengtli 
generated  a  dissatisfaction,  which,  after  a  residence  among  them  of  seven 
years,  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  bis  pastoral  relation.  Having  pretched 
about  a  year  in  different  places,  be  was  next  settled  in  Amenia,  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y. ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  be  removed  thence  to  Manches- 

•  Dwight'8  travelf,  U. 
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ier,  Vermont,  where  he  preached  between  two  and  three  years.  On  the  Slat 
of  May,  1786,  he  was  settled  over  the  Congregational  church  in  Bennington. 
Here  he  was  situated  near  the  South  lino  of  the  State,  and  on  the  only  road 
leading  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  into  all  that  part  of  the  State 
lying  west  of  the  Green  mountains.  At  the  time  of  his  removal  to  this 
region,  the  few  scattered  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  from  the.  central  parts  of 
Vermont  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  were  returning  to  their  deserted 
homes ;  and  emigrants  from  other  States  were  rapidly  flocking  in  to  take 
possession  of  the  new  and  unoccupied  lands.  The  population,  for  several 
years,  increased  rapidly ;  but  was  in  a  very  unsettled  and  unorganized  state. 
There  were  no  literary  institutions,  and  few  churches,  in  the  whole  region. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  clergyman  was  settled  North  of  Bennington,  at 
the  time  of  my  father^s  removal  to  that  place. 

Situated,  as  he  was,  in  reference  to  the  Western  part  of  Vermont, — with 
such  a  wide  and  uncultivated  field  before  him,  and  with  a  benevolence  which 
gave  him  no  rest,  while  he  could  do  any  thiog  to  promote  the  institutiona 
of  learning  or  religion,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  ordinary  responsibility  that 
rested  upon  him  ;  and,  under  this  conviction,  he  tasked  himself  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  power. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  settlement  in  Bennington,  and  before  my  recol- 
lection, he  went  on  a  missionary  tour,  on  horseback,  as  far  North  as  the 
country  lying  on  Onion  river, — then  principally  a  wilderness, — confirming 
the  few  feeble  churches  and  organizing  new  ones.  While  travelling  in  a 
part' of  the  wilderness  where  no  roads  had  been  opened,  he  lost  his  way, 
and  was  compelled  to  encamp  through  a  cold  night  on  the  ground.  The 
severity  of  this  exposure  induced  a  long  and  dangerous  fever,  from  which 
he  scarcely  recovered.  He  made  many  similar  tours  during  his  residence 
in  Bennington,  and  many  of  the  churches  in  Western  Vermont  were  organ- 
ized by  him.  The  confidence  which  the  churches  and  ministers  reposed  in 
him  was  universal,  and  seemed  not  to  be  misplaced.  From  thb,  as  well  as 
from  his  local  position,  his  age  and  early  acquaintance,  it  seemed  to  be  his 
lot  to  have  **  the  care  of  all  the  churches"  in  the  region.  Ministers  were 
settled  under  his  patronage,  and  were  organized  into  Associations  through 
his  instrumentality.  His  labours  in  the  organization  of  one  or  more  Con- 
sociations, and  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  State,  are  among  my 
earliest  recollections.  And  it  is  within  my  remembrance  that  he  was  absent 
from  his  family  much  of  his  time  attending  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  different 
kinds,  and  especially  councils  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  for  settling 
difficulties  in  churches. 

Having  exercised  his  ministry  in  Bennington  more  than  fifteen  years, 
circumstances  adverse  to  his  comfort  arose,  which  resulted  in  a  separation 
from  his  charge.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June  1801 ;  immediately 
after  which,  he  removed  to  Addison  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  purchased 
a  farm.  His  removal  to  that  place  liad  no  reference  to  a  further  settlement 
in  the  ministry.  The  society  there  was  small,  without  an  organized  chuich, 
and  unable,  at  that  time,  to  support  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  He 
established  a  church  there,  and  ofiiciated  as  its  pastor,  except  when  called 
to  other  fields  of  labour,  with  little  or  no  compensation,  deriving  the  support 
of  his  family  from  his  farm.  It  was  while  on  a  missionary  tour  in  some 
of  the  newer  and  more  destitute  towns  near  the  North  line  of  the  State,  that, 
through  a  most  distressing  illness,  he  was  called  to  his  rest.      He  died  at 
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Enosburgh,  October  20,  1804,  after  he  htd  passed  his  sixtieth  year.  A 
unbeliever  who  was  present,  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  trai 
quillity  in  which  he  died.  It  seems  to  have  been  no  painful  eonsideratio 
to  him  that  he  was  dying  away  from  home ;  for  some  of  hb  last  wore 
were, — '*I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  very  distressing  to  have  ic 
family  around  me  in  the  hour  of  death."  A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  h 
death  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wooster*  from  Isaiah  LVli.  1 
another  by  the  Rev.  Jcdediah  Bushnell  from  Hebrews  xi.  4. ;  and  a  thii 
by  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  from  2  Timothy  iv.  6.  The  substance  of  tl 
latter  discourse  was  published. 

My  father  was  a  patron  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  religion.  It  m 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that  an  academy  was  established  i 
Bennington,  which,  for  several  years,  was  a  prosperous  and  efficient  institi 
tion.  He  also  personally  instructed  a  large  number  of  young  men  in  h 
own  house ;  some  of  whom  he  fitted  for  College,  while  others  were  prepare 
for  usefulness  in  professional  and  other  employments,  without  a  collegial 
education.  Much  of  the  time  within  my  own  recollection,  there  were  m  tb 
family  young  men  under  his  tuition ;  some  of  whom  were  too  poor  to  pay  fo 
their  board,  except  by  their  labour,  and  that  at  a  moderate  charge.  Amon 
the  earliest  whom  I  recollect  in  the  family,  were  Rev.  Ebenezer  Portei 
D.  D.,  afterwards  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  aoc 
Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  successively  President  of  WUliuas 
and  Amherst  Colleges.  His  interest  in  the  promotion  of  leaning  is  fiirthei 
evinced  by  his  being  connected  as  a  Trustee  successively  with  Daxtmouth, 
Williams,  and  Middlebury,  Colleges. 

Few  men  have  been  more  distinguished  than  he  by  a  truly  Ckristiu 
hospitality,  or  have  had  a  wider  field  for  its  exhibition.  His  dwelling  was 
on  the  only  road  of  travel  into  the  new  settlements  of  Western  Vermont, 
which  was  then  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigrants  firom  Connecticnt  and 
Massachusetts  ;  his  acquaintance  in  those  States  was  extensive,  and  hifl 
relation  to  the  churches  in  Vermont  was  widely  known.  Thus  situated,— 
all  missionaries  and  other  clergymen,  and  many  religious  and  literary  men, 
acquainted  with  him,  personally,  or  by  reputation,  coming  into  the  State  foi 
a  temporary  or  permanent  residence,  made  it  in  their  way  to  spend  one  or 
more  nights  at  his  house  ;t  and  many  members  of  the  new  churches  whicb 
he  had  organized  or  visited,  resorted  to  him  for  consultation  and  advice. 
So  that  it  was  a  frequent  remark  among  the  neighbours, — somewhat  hype^ 
bolical  probably, — that  my  father  had  more  travelling  custom  than  tke 
public  house.  And  yet  all  were  most  cordially  welcomed,  hospitably 
entertained,  and  invited  to  repeat  their  visits. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  lost  most  of  his  property  by  tht 
depreciation  of  **  Continental  money  :*'  his  salary  at  Bennington  was  smaD, 

•  Benjamin  Wooster  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  October  29,  1762;  mtj  *  wldierii 
the  war  of  the  Revolution;  afterwards  entered  Yale  College  and  graduated  in  1790;  studied 
Theology  chiefly  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  of  New  Haren ;  spent  Bome  time,  after  being 
licensed,  in  missionary  hibour;  waaprdained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cornwall,  Vennoot,  in  1797; 
resigned  his  charge  in  1802,an<i  spent  the  next  three  years  chiefly  in  executing  appoinuneou  nndcr 
the  Berkshire  Missionary  Society;  was  installed  in  Fairfield,  Vt.,  July  24,  1^5,aDdUbonred 
with  great  assiduity,  not  only  in  his  own  parish  but  in  many  destitute  places  in  the  nmwmdinf 
country,  until  1833,  when  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  bodily  infirmities.  He  lepresenled 
the  town  of  Fairfield  one  year  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  .State,  and  twice  in  the  Septen- 
nial Convention  convened  by  the  Board  of  Censors.  He  died  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  in  Fcbniwy, 
1843. 
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At  best  poorly  paid,  and  mncli  of  it  nnpaid.  Bat  lie  was  able  to  pnrcbase 
a  small  farm.  By  means  of  this,  and  the  persevering  industry  of  his 
Dumerous  children,  male  and  female,  and  a  rigid  system  of  economy  in  his 
&mily,  he  was  able  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  his  large  hospitality.  And  I 
recollect  that  it  was  a  calculation  of  my  older  brother  that  the  proceeds  of 
his  whole  salary  no  more  than  met  the  expenses  of  his  company,  while  the 
family  were  wholly  supported  and  educated  by  their  own  labour. 

My  father's  separation  from  the  church  in  Bennington  in  the  year  1801  is 
within  my  remembrance  ;  and  it  may  not  be  indelicate,  at  a  period  so  remote 
from  the  event,  to  refer  to  it.  In  no  place  within  my  knowledge  did  party 
spirit  rage  with  so  much  fury  ;  and  in  no  place  was  the  influence  of  French 
politics  and  infidelity  more  deeply  and  sadly  realized  than  in  that  town. 
He  took  no  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  But  he  felt  bound,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  resist  the  flood  of  infidelity  and  licentiousness 
which  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  foundations  of  all  civil,  social,  and 
religious  institutions.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  but  once  introduced  the 
subject  directly  in  a  public  discourse ;  but  that  was  enough  to  stir  up 
jealousies  then  so  easily  excited.  Ue  was  charged  with  various  politicid 
heresies ;  and  the  usual  epithets  of  aristocrat  and  monarchist  were  applied 
to  him ;  and,  among  other  delinquencies,  it  was  comptained  that  he  did 
not  pray  for  Mr.  Jeffierson  when  he  was  Vice  PresidiOt.  His  friends  were 
no  less  ardent  in  his  defence.  This  controversy  rendered^  his  condition 
unpleasant,  destroyed  his  prospect  of  usefulness,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
his  dismissal.  Some,  I  believe,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  more  popular 
preacher.  But,  at  the  time,  none  made  objection  to  his  talents,  or  his 
moral  or  religious  character.  And  afterwards,  none  belonging  to  the  society 
were  found  willing  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  opponents ;  and  many 
who  had  been  regarded  as  most  disaflbcted,  designated  themselves,  by  way 
of  distinction,  as  '*  the  friends  of  I>r.  Swift." 

During  most  of  the  Bevolutionary  war,  my  father  was  in  an  unsettled 
state ;  for  a  while  officiating  as  Chaplain  of  the  army,  but  most  of  the  time, 
preaching,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  Dutchess  counter,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
family  resided.  After  his  removal  to  Vermont,  his  labours  were  more  in 
active  service  than  in  his  study.  And,  in  both  places,  his  facilities  for 
collecting  a  library,  or  of  pursuing  a  regular  system  of  study,  were  very 
limited.  During  the  period  to  which  my  recollection  extends,  his  principid 
time  for  study  was  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  early  breakfast. 
He,  however,  devoted,  as  he  had  opportunity,  other  parts  of  the  day  to  the 
preparation  of  his  sermons.  In  addition  to  the  Bible,  which  was  his  chief 
study,  hih  library  consi»ted  of  a  few  standard  authors,  and  a  few  more 
recent  publications  on  Theology,  which  he  procured,  as  he  had  opportunity. 
And  yet  no  one  who  knew  him,  I  believe,  doubted  that  he  had  uncommonly 
clear  and  discriminating  views  of  the  Christian  system. 

He  commenced  preaching  by  writing  his  sermons.  But  he  gave  up  that 
practice  early,  because  the  people  to  whom  he  preached,  had  a  prejudice 
against  written  discourses.  His  skeletons  were  more  or  less  full,  as  cir- 
cumstances dictated  ;  but  the  fullest  were  only  memoranda  for  his  own  use, 
of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  examination  of  his  su>ject. 
Some  of  these  were  publi.shcd,  in  a  small  volume,  after  his  death,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  the  sermons  which  he  preached. 
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He  had  none  of  the  graces  of  a  stucUed  oratory — ^far  from  it ;  and  he 
was  not  a  fluent  speaker.  A  considerable  proportion  of  h'ls  sermons  con- 
sisted of  the  exhibition  and  illustration  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  Christian  duty.  My  relation  to 
him,  in  connection  with  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his  decease, 
renders  me  an  incompetent  judge  of  his  sermons  ;  and  yet  if  my  impression 
concerning  them  be  correct,  they  were  characterized  by  much  y^oroos 
thought,  accurate  discrimination,  and  close  application  to  the  conscienee 
and  the  heart.  In  his  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  you  were  not 
permitted  to  lose  sight  of  its  duties ;  but  their  mutual  relations  were  con- 
stantly kept  in  view. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  accompanied  my  parents,  in  the  win- 
ter, on  a  visit  to  Connecticut.  One  Sabbath  we  spent  at  the  house  of  an 
aged  relative,  who  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  wo^ 
ship ;  and  the  roads  being  much  blocked  up  with  snow,  the  neighbours 
assembled  at  the  house  where  we  were  visiting,  and  my  father  preached  to 
them.  One  of  his  sermons  was  on  the  evidences  of  Divine  Revelation. 
His  relative,  who  was  a  man  of  talents  and  considerable  distinction,  but  not 
a  professor  of  religion,  remarked  in  my  presence,  after  the  service  was  over, 
that  there  was  no  oocasion  to  discuss  that  subject ;  for  he  had  no  donbts  in 
relation  to  the  Divin&ty  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  added,  with  great  emphasii, 
**l  never  before  heard  such  a  sermon."  A  similar  remark  wis  made  by 
other  persons  present. 

It  might  be  owing  in  part  to  his  unsettled  condition  and  his  laborioos 
service  abroad,  during  most  of  his  life,  that  he  never  consented  to  the  pub- 
lication of  any  of  his  sermons,  and  left  no  manuscripts  of  any  importauce, 
except  mere  skeletons  of  discourses.  But  his  constitutional  distrust  of 
himself  had,  as  I  imagine,  no  little  influence  in  the  case. 

My  father's  constitutional  feelings  and  passions  were  strong,  bat  to  i 
surprising  extent  under  the  control  of  religious  principle.  To  strangers  his 
countenance  had  the  appearance  of  sternness,  and  in  his  reproof  of  wanton 
wickedness  there  was  great  severity.  He  was  characterized  also  by  an 
unwavering  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose  in  all  matters  of  duty.  Bot 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  all  classes,  as  well  as  his  personal  religioni 
conversation,  was  distinguished  by  much  kindness,  affability,  and  meekness. 
He  was  inclined  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on  the  motives  and  cos* 
iuct  of  others  ;  and  was  conciliatory  and  forbearing  towards  those  by  wbon 
he  was  ill-treated.  He  was  too  strong  a  Puritan  in  his  feelings  to  can 
much  for  mere  forms  ;  but  he  had  no  austere  or  superstitious  disregard  d 
the  conventional  usages  of  society. 

In  the  government  of  his  family,  his  expressed  disapprobation  was  the 
severest,  and  almost  the  only,  penalty  to  which  he  resorted  ;  while  his  nni- 
«  form  tenderness,  affection,  and  approbation  of  right  conduct,  towards  kii 
numerous  children,  inspired  them  with  a  corresponding  filial  regard ;  and  to 
know  his  wishes  was  always  sufficient  to  ensure  their  willing  obedience. 
His  principal  religious  instruction  in  the  family  was  after  the  public  eiet- 
cises  of  the  Sabbath.  All  the  members  of  his  large  household  were  assem- 
bled, and  he  usually  made  some  inquiries  of  the  older  children  to  ascertaic 
how  much  they  remembered  of  the  public  discourses,  and  sometimes 
enlarged  on  the  same  topics.  He  then  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  gaw 
a  familiar   exposition,  accompanied   sometimes    with    an  affectionate  ani 
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eftrnest  appoal^  and  the  ezeroises  were  cloeed  with  prayer.-  These  were 
often  seasons  of  great  interest.  My  own  first  recollected  experience  of 
religious  affection  was  on  one  of  fhese  occasions,  when  I  was  a  child.  The 
subject  of  remark  was  "  the  love  of  Christ." 

I  am,  Bev.  Sir,  with  much  respect,  yours, 

SAMFEL  SWIFT. 

» 

Dr.  Swift  had  a  brother,  Sethy  who  was  a  highly  respectable  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  October  30,  1749 ;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1774 ;  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Bellamy  ;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Williamstown,  May  27, 1776,  and  retained 
the  same  charge  till  his  death,  which  occurred  February  13,1807.  He  was 
married  to  Lucy  Elliott  of  Kent  in  1782,  and  they  had  seven  children,  one 
of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Ephraim  G.  Swift,  formerly  colleague  pastor  with  Dr. 
West  of  the  church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  another  is  the  Bev.  Elisha 
P.  Swift,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Alleghany  Theological  Seminary.  Mr. 
Swift^s  only  publication  was  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev.  John 
B.  Preston.*  He  is  represented  as  having  been  *'  warm  and  open  in  his 
temper,  evangelical  in  his  religious  views,  serious  in  the  general  tone  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  people,  zealous  in  the  labours  of  the  ministry,  decided 
in  hb  opinions,  and  prudent  and  energetic  in  his  measures."  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  honoured  and  revered  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. 


•^^ 


PEREZ  FOBES,  L.L.D.f 

1766—1812. 

Perez  Fobes  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  John 
Fobes,  who  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater. 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Freelove  (Edson)  Fobes,  and  was  bom  in 
Bridgewater,  September  21, 1742.  His  parents  were  excellent  persons,  and 
watched  the  development  of  his  faculties  with  great  care  and  interest.  In 
his  childhood,  he  evinced  a  more  than  commonly  serious  turn  of  mind ;  and, 
while  he  was  yet  quite  a  youth,  he  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  Maker.  He  showed  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  fondness  for  books ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  so  far  advanced  in  his  Sadies,  that  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  due  time,  having 
gone  through  his  preparatory  course,  (not  without  some  embarrassment 
on  account  of  feeble  health,)  he  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  main- 
tained an  honourable  standing,  and  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1762.  Chief  Justice  Dana,  Governor  Gerry,  and  Dr.  Belknap,  were 
among  his  classmates. 

After  leaving  College,  Mr.  Fobes  seems  to  have  resumed  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  either  in  connection  with  that  employment,  or  after  he  had 

*  John  B.  Preston  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rapert,  Vt.,  Feb.  8,  1798; 
reoeiTed  the  Honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Middlebnrj  CoUefpe  in  1803;  and  diedy 
Fel>niar7  2],  1813. 

t  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.— Emery's  Tauuton  ministry^  II.   . 
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giyen  it  np,  prosecuted  the  Study  of  Theology.  In  due  time,  lie  receiTcc 
license  to  preach ;  and  on  the  19th  of  NoYombcr,  1766,  was  ordainec 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  and  society  in  Raynham,  Mass.,  ihei 
recently  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Key.  John  Wales.*  Tlu 
ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Tobeyt  of  Berkley. 

Mr.  Fobes  was  zealous  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  not  onl; 
spoke  but  acted  in  favour  of  it,  during  the  war  by  which  it  was  procured 
In  1777,  he  volunteered  to  act  as  Chaplain  in  the  army,  notwithstanding ; 
very  feeble  and  uncertain  state  of  health  might  reasonably  have  ezcu5€( 
him  from  such  an  engagement.  In  1786,  Dr.  Manning,  President  of  Browi 
Uuiversity,  being  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Fobes  was  chosei 
Vice  President,  and,  shortly  after.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  tlu 
same  institution.  He  accepted  both  places,  and  discharged  the  duties  oi 
each  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance.  He  did  not,  however,  remove  fron 
Raynham,  or  resign  hb  pastoral  charge,  but  went  to  Providence  to  delivei 
his  Lectures  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  during  certain  parts  of  the  year.  In 
1792,  the  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Ii 
1795,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  Fellows,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  till 
his  death.  In  1796,  he  was  called  to  the  supervision  of  Bristol  academy, 
and  so  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  rendered  important  aid  to  tbst 
institution,  by  his  presence  and  addresses,  on  oceasion  of  its  Quarterlj 
Examinations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art3  and 
Sciences. 

Dr.  Fobes  died  on  the  28d  of  February,  1812,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
hb  age. 

He  was  married  to  Prudence,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wales  of  Baynham.  They  had  two  sons,  who  died  young ;  and  two  diagh- 
ters,  both  of  whom  were  married  to  clergymen. 

Dr.  Fobes  published  a  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  John  Dixon  at  Ttunton. 
1784  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev.  Elijah  Leonard,t  1789 ;  a 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Manning,  1791 ;  a  Sermon  to  young  men,  1794 ; 
Hbtory  of  Baynham,  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,)  1794;  Election  Sermon,  1795; 
a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  George  Barstow,^  1803 ;  a  Scripture  Cate- 
chism, 1804 ;  an  Abridgement  of  the  Scripture  Catechbm,  1809. 

FROM  THE  UON.  DAVID  DAGGETT. 

New  Haveh,  May  7, 1850. 
Dear  Sir:  You  ask  for  my  recollections  concerning  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fobes.  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request;  and  yet  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  you  gene- 
ral impressions,  rat&er  than  minute  details.  My  acquaintance  with  him  wis 
during  his  residence  at  Raynham,  and  it  was  chiefly  that  of  a  pupil  with  i 
teacher,  as  he  fitted  me  for  GoUege.  His  character  could  not  be  said  to  be  verj 
strongly  marked,  and  yet  he  was  greatly  respected  for  both  hia  talents  and  his 
virtues. 

*  John  Wales  was  a  natiTe  of  Braintree;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  172S;  iiai 
ordained  at  Rajnham  October  20,  1731 ;  and  died  February  23,  1765,  ased  sixtr-six. 
t  Samuel  Tobby  was  bom  in  Sandwich  in  1716;  was  graduated  at  Harrard  CoUece  ia  1733; 
IS  ordained  at  Berkley  November  23,  1737;  and  died  February  13,  1781. 


X  Elijah  Lkonard  was  born  at  Raynham  in  1760;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  17S3 ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  church  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  January  11,  1789*  and^ed  in 
1834.  * 

§  Ueorqe  Barstow  was  bom  in  Duxbury,   Mass.,  in  1770;    was   gradnaied  at  Biowa 
ITnivcrsity  in  1801 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hanson,  Mass.,  JannarT  26,  1803; 
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Br.  Fobesy  at  the  time  I  knew  most  of  him,  was  not  past  the  meridian  of 
life, — ^if  indeed  he  had  reached  it.  I  remember  him  as  a  tall,  slender  man,  whose 
appearance  indicated,  what  was  actually  the  case,  that  he  did  not  enjoy  very 
Tigorous  health.  In  his  disposition  he  was  uncommonly  amiable  and  gentle,  and 
never,  so  far  as  I  cou]4  observe,  felt  the  impulses  of  violent  passion.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  was  a  remarkably  polished  gentleman,  and  yet  he  was  sufficiently 
urbane  and  courteous  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  the  most  respectable  society. 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  much  more  than  a  common  reputation.  His  sermons 
were  carefully  written,  and  were  characterized  by  vigorous  thought,  natural 
arrangement,  and  perspicuous  style.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and 
impressive,  accompanied  by  considerable  action,  and  his  voice  was  clear  and  plea- 
sant though  not  very  loud.  At  the  time  I  knew  him,  I  always  understood  that 
he  was  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  orthodoxy  of  New  England;  but  my  impression 
is  that  his  views  were  afterwards  somewhat  modified.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  as  was  evinced  by  his  being  ultimately  appointed  to  a  Professorship  in 
Brown  University.  He  was  also  an  uncommonly  successful  teacher,  possessing 
the  two  essential  qualifications,  of  great  familiarity  with  the  various  branches  of 
study,  and  a  rare  talent  at  communicating  knowledge.  My  recollections  of  him 
are  exceedingly  pleasant,  as  one  of  the  guides  of  my  earlier  years,  to  whom  I  was 
indebted  for  an  important  part  of  my  intellectual  training;  and  it  gives  me  plea- 
sure, even  at  this  late  period,  to  testify  my  sense  of  obligation  to  him,  and  my 
high  estimate  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 


■♦♦■ 


HEZEKIAH  RIPLEY,  D.  D. 

1766—1881. 

FROM  THE  REV.  THOMAS  F.  DAVIES. 

New  Haven,  December  22, 1849. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
name  of  Dr.  Hezekiaii  Bipley  deserves  a  place  in  any  work  designed  to 
commemorate  the  prominent  deceased  clergymen  of  our  country ;  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  furnish  you  with  such  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  as 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  knowledge  of  him,  will  supply.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him  in  May,  1829,  when  I  began  to  preach  in  the 
church  at  Greens  Farms.  At  my  installation  in  that  place,  in  October 
of  that  year,  though  he  wa5  then  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  gave  me  the 
Charge;  and,  from  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  until  his  death, 
I  was  honoured  with  his  friendship,  and  was  with  him  as  a  son  with  a 
father.  I  gave,  after  his  decease,  my  views  of  his  character,  and  have 
always  held  his  memory  in  affectionate  veneration. 

He  was  bom  in  Windham,  in  this  State,  February  3,  (0.  S.)  1743.  Ho 
was  the  son  of  David  Ripley,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  landed  on  Plymouth  rock.  That  ancestor  was 
Govemor  Bradford :  his  daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Ripley,  the  grand- 
&ther  of  Dr.  Ripley  ;  and  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  as  well  as  in  sincere 
piety,  the  Do(ftor  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  noble  Pilgrim  stook 
from  which  he  sprang. 
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He  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1763,  and  early  formed  the  resola- 
tion  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  Ood  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gh»peL 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  documents  remain  which  show  what  were  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  or  what  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  at  this  period;  hat,  as 
he  never,  in  any  of  the  interviews  which  I  had  with  him,  spoke  of  enter- 
tuning,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  different  sentiments  from  those  which 
ho  had  cherished  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  it  is  foir  to  conclude 
that  he  then  embraced  that  system  of  religious  faith  which  has  gcnenJlj 
been  held  by  the  churches  of  New  England,  and  which,  during  the  period 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he  held  with  unyielding  tenacity  and  jojfid 
confidence.     In  conformity  then  with  his  known  opinions  upon  these  sob- 
jects,  we  may  presume  that,  in  early  life  he  cherished  the  hope  that,  throng 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  had  passed  from  death  unto  life.    He 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  united,  I  believe,  with 
the  church  in  Pomfret,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his  brother,*  where  also, 
for  a  period,  he  devoted  himself  to  preparation  for  the  ministry.     He  went  to 
Greens  Farms,  as  a  candidate,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1766, — the  church  in 
that  place  having  been  shortly  before  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham.!     Mr.  Ripley  was  ordained  February  11,  1767,  and 
continued  in  the  peaceful  discharge  of  parochial  duty,  until  the  commeneemeol 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.     Faithful  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  rel^'00 
liberty  for  which  his  ancestors  had  been  distinguished,  he  did  not  hesitate 
respecting  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.     He  discharged  for  a  time  the 
duties  of  a  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army,  and  participated  larg^y  in 
the  sufferings  of  that  eventful  period  ; — his  house,  his  furniture,  and  a  po^ 
tion  of  his  library,  having  been  burned  by  the  enemy.     I  have  been  informed 
by  those  whose  recollections  embraced  that  period,  that,  daring  their  public 
worship,  alarming  tidings  were  not  unfrequently  received.      In  such  ctses. 
and  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Ripley,  who  was  unwilling  to  forego  those  sernees, 
persons  were  stationed  at  such  points  that  they  might  give  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.      While  his  countrymen  were  engaged  in  war, 
his  feelings  were  alive  to  their  success ;  although,  amid  the  contest,  he  par- 
sued  those  labours  which  were  appropriate  to  a  servant  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.      The  independence  of  the  country  established, — he  was  relieved 
from  the  almost  constant  alarm  and  anxiety  incident  to   a  residence  upon 
the  sea-board,  and  gladly  hailed  the  return  of  peace,  when  every  man  could 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  having  none  to  disturb  or  make  lum 
afraid.     He  was  now  enabled  to  assist  in  the  support  of  those  institutions, 
with  whose  prosperity  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  so  intimately  connected. 
Yale  College  ever  found  in  him  a  warm  and  constant  friend.       In  1790,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  that  institution ;  in  which  office 
he  continued  for  the  term  of  seven  and  twenty  years,  and  resigned  it  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  the  same  year  in  which  died  its 
venerable  President,  Dr.  D wight ;  and,  in  this  connection   it  may  not  be 
improper  to  state  that  the  friendship  which  existed  between  those  men  was 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  each.      Settled  for  many  years  in  adjacent 
parishes,  their  intercourse  was  frequent,  and  of  the   most  endearing  char- 


*  David  Riplct  waa  a  native  of  Windham;  wa< graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1749; 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pomfret  (Abington  pariah)  February  21,  1753 ;  and  died  in 
17o5« 

t  Danibl  Bdckinqham  was  graduated  at  Talo  College  in  1735;  was  ordainod  pMtor  of  the 
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aoter ;  and,  dnring  the  whole  of  that  period  in  which  Dr.  Dwight'was  con- 
nected with  Yale  College,  as  its  President,  Dr.  Ripley  was  a  member  of 
its  Corporation;  and,  in  hearing  from  the  lips  of  the  latter  the  history  of 
their  friendship,  I  was  reminded  of  that  beautifal  expression  of  sacred  writ, — 
"  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  the  soul  of  David." 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1802. 

In  1821,  Dr.  Ripley  resigned  his  pastoral  charge, — more  than  fifty-four 
years  having  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  ordination.  During  his  ministry, 
the  years  1815  and  1816  were  most  distinguished  for  the  attention  of  his 
people  to  Divine  things.  In  these  years,  thirty-eight  persons  united  wiik 
the  church. 

Dr.  Ripley  was  married  on  the  9th  of  January,  1765,  to  Dolly  Brintnall, 
whose  parents  resided  at  New  Haven.  Their  union  continued  for  more  than 
sixty-six  years,  and  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Madam  Ripley  in  Angosti 
1831.  Their  separation  was  but  brief,  as  he  followed  her  in  December  of 
the  same  year.  They  had  four  children, — one  of  whom — William  Britfi^ 
nall^  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1786,  became  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Gx)shen  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  died  in  1822.  He  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  Yale  College  in  1817. 

To  the  character  of  Dr.  Ripley's  mind  I  have  already  alluded:  he  had  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  which  has  ever  been  eonsidered  as  the  first  of 
earthly  blessings.  His  mind  presented  all  the  elements  of  true  greatness, — 
strength  of  memory  and  depth  of  judgment,  with  a  readiness  to  compare 
and  to  combine.  He  was  characterized  by  a  truly  unambitious  spirit, 
which  led  him  to  be  content  in  the  station  in  which  God  had  placed  him, 
and  to  employ  his  time  and  talents  in  such  a  manner  as  should  most 
conduce  to  the  good  of  his  people,  and  not  to  the  extension  of  his  own 
fame.  He  never  endeavoured  to  make  his  parish  a  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing higher. 

In  natural  character  he  was  amiable,  open,  and  sincere.  The  aged  and  the 
young  alike  delighted  in  his  company.  He  entered  without  effort  into  the 
society  and  feelings  of  younger  men,  and  brought  with  him  cheerfulness, 
wisdom,  and  piety.  All  felt  that  he  was  their  friend  and  &ther, — the  friend 
of  man  and  the  friend  of  God. 

As  a  professing  Christian,  he  loved  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth.  The  attributes  of  God  were  to  him  great  and  present  realities.  He 
revered  the  greatness,  adored  the  justice,  and  trusted  in  the  mercy,  of  God ; 
and,  while  he  often  adopted  the  language  of  holy  men  of  old,  it  was  evident 
that  he  resembled  them  in  character.  In  age,  in  sickness,  and  in  compara- 
tive solitude,  he  manifested  the  meekness  and  patience  of  one  who  trusted 
in  God. 

In  hi^  intercourse  with  men  he  was  distinguished  for  purity  of  motive,  so 
far  as  motive  can  be  indicated  by  the  conduct.  He  was  benevolent ;  he  was 
forgiving ;  and  if  he  left  an  enemy,  of  that  enemy,  I  am  sure.  Dr.  Ripley 
was  the  friend.  That  kindness,  however,  which  he  exhibited  to  all  who  had 
intercourse  with  him,  did  not  result  from  an  inability  to  judge  of  character. 
It  resulted  from  no  obtuseness  of  intellect — he  was  a  remarkably  good  jndge 
of  character.  His  kind  treatment  of  any  who  might  ever  have  been  unkind 
to  him,  was  the  result  of  Christian  prudence  and  Christian  principle. 
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As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  lie  was  eminently  conscientious.  He  teted 
in  conformity  with  the  lights  he  possessed.  In  the  measures  which,  daring 
his  ministry,  he  pursued,  to  draw  a  more  distinctive  line  between  the  church 
and  the  world,  by  requiring  those  who  made  a  profession  of  religion  to  enter 
into  full  communion,  ho  showed  a  readiness  to  co-operate  in  whatever  he 
considered  as  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  He  was  beloved  by  hia 
brethren ;  for  they  confided  in  him,  and  his  residence  was  the  abode  of 
cheerfulness,  of  hospitality,  and  of  piety. 

A  few  days  before  the  decease  of  his  wife,  and  while  he  was  encompassed 
with  many  infirmities,  he  told  me  that,  on  reviewing  hb  past  life,  he  saw  thai 
he  had  done  many  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  had  left 
undone  many  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done ;  and  that  his  sins  of  the 
latter  class  appeared  to  him  to  exceed  those  of  the  former ;  but  that  he  had 
preached  the  Gospel  as  he  understood  it ;  that  never  from  fear,  favour,  or 
affection,  had  he  kept  back  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  he  had 
never  knowingly  deceived  a  single  soul ;  that  his  trust  was  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  and  in  that  alone,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 

I  will  add  one  of  Dr.  Ripley's  revolutionary  reminiscences,  and  conclude 
my  communication.     He  mentioned  to  mc  that  when  Washington,  afier 
being  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army,  was  on  his 
way  to  Boston,  he  passed  through  Greens  Farms.     The  Doctor  mounted  bk 
horse  and  joined  the  cavalcade.     They  stopped  at  Bulkly's  Inn  io  Faiif eld, 
and  I  think  dined  there.     After  passing  from  the  house,  and  while  standing 
in  front  of  it,  waiting  for  their  horses, — Washington  continuing  his  convosa- 
tion  on  public  affairs,  passed  his  finger  through  a  button  hole  of  the  Doctor's 
coat,  and  said  that  if  the  Americans  could  prolong  the  contest  for  one  year, 
they  would  ultimately  succeed ;  because  in  that  time,  arms  and  ammunidoD 
could  be  obtained,  and  they  would  be  invincible. 

Dr.  Ripley  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence, — of  a  tall,  athletic, 
dignified  frame.  His  fine  countenance  beamed  with  intelligence  and  kind- 
ness, and  yet  there  was  something  in  his  look  which  gave  assurance  of 
unyielding  firmness.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  who  vould 
be  a  finer  subject  for  a  painter,  than  those  two  patriots  communing  together 
under  such  interesting  circumstances.  The  Doctor  accompanied  General 
Washington  to  Stratford  Ferry. 

I  am  ever  faithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  F.  DAVIES. 
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CYPRIAN  STRONG,  D.  D. 

1766—1811. 

FROM  THE  REV.  HARVEY  TALCOTT. 

Portland,  Conn.,  September  26,  1848. 

Pear  Sir :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  now  send  you  the  few  notices  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  my  venerable  predecessor  in  the  minis- 
try, the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong.  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance, 
as  several  years  intervened  between  his  death  and  my  settlement  as  the 
pastor  of  this  church ;  but  his  memory  is  still  fragrant  here,  and  there  are 
those  now  living,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  ministry,  and  who  hold  in 
cherished  remembrance  his  many  virtues. 

Of  his  early  life  I  believe  there  remains  no  extended  record.  He  was 
born  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  May  26,  (0.  S.)  1744.  He  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1759,  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1763,  and  that  of 
Master  of  Arts,  in  1767.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  October  7,  1766,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Chatham,  (now  Portland,)  August  19, 
1767.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1768,  he  waa  married  to  Sarah  Bull  of 
Farmington,  who  became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  and  died  in  1783. 
By  a  second  wife,  who  died  in  1796,  he  had  four  children.  He  was  married 
a  third  time,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  he  left  a  widow.  He  continued  pastor  of  the  church  over  which  he 
was  first  settled,  till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College,  in  1797.  He  was,  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  a  Trustee  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut, 
under  whose  direction  and  superintendence  was  published  that  early, 
highly  popular  and  useful,  religious  periodical,  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine.  He  was  also  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  revision  of  Dr.  Watts'  Psalms 
by  Dr.  D wight.  They  met  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  June,  1800,  and  having 
carefully  examined  the  alterations  and  additions  made  by  Dr.  Dwight, 
approved  the  new  version,  and  recommended  it  to  the  use  of  the  churches, — 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  to  Dr.  Dwight  the  propriety  of  annexing  such 
a  selection  of  Hymns  as  should  **  furnish  the  churches  with  a  more  extensive 
system  of  Psalmody.*'  Dr.  C.  Strong  was  the  Scribe  of  that  committee. 
These  facts,  with  others,  show  that  he  was  prominent  among  the  good  and 
useful  ministers  of  his  day,  in  this  State,  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

He  was  also  greatly  esteemed  among  his  people,  and  highly  respected 
in  the  community,  even  by  those  who  had  no  sympathy  with  either  his 
religious  or  political  views.  His  change  of  opinion  and  practice  in  regard 
to  the  ^*  Half-way  Covenant,"  met  with  serious  opposition  and  subjected 
him  to  severe  trials.  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  division,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  this  place. 

His  ministry  continued  forty-four  years ;  during  which  time,  about  two 
hundred  were  added  to  the  church  by  profession  and  by  recommendation 
from  other  churches.  There  was  at  no  period  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
an  extensive   revival  of  religion,  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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many  souls  were  converted  and  trained  for  glory  through  his  instrumentalitj. 
Some  of  these  still  survive  to  bear  a  grateful  testimony  to  his  fidelity. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  in  his  statistioal  account  of  Middlesex  county,  pays 
the  following  well  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory : — 

''  Dr.  Strong  was  highly  honoured  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  good  tense,  hli 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Theology,  and  his  uniform  and  blameless  conversation 
Tn  the  relations  of  private  life,  as  a  companion  and  friend,  Ibw  have  been  mon 
beloved :  and  though,  as  a  preacher,  he  had  not  that  fervency  of  address  and  brillianc] 
of  iraagmation.  which  are  requisite  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  multitude  for  tin 
moment,  yet  his  prayers  were  distinguished  for  appropriateness  and  solemnity,  and  hs 
sermons  for  clear  reasoning  and  sound  instruction.  Several  of  his  occasional  sennon 
and  controversial  pieces  are  in  print,  and  do  honour  to  bis  understanding  and  to  lu 
heart.  *  *  *  In  the  midst  of  numerous  trials,  with  which  it  pleased  the  Lord  te 
afflict  him,  he  was  calm  and  resigned.  The  prominent  ibatures  of  his  character  an 
happily  expressed  in  the  inscription  upon  his  monument: — '  In  morals  exemplary;  Id 
doctrine  uncorrupt;  in  reasonmg  profound;  in  declaring  God's  counsel  perspicaooi 
sad  solemn,  and  in  death  peaceful.' " 

The  above  inscription  I  have  understood  was  from  the  pen  of  his  neigh- 
bour, the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  of  Rocky  Hill. 

His  daughter,  now  residing  in  Vermont,  writes  thus  concerning  him : — 
**  I  have  been  informed  that  he  was,  from  the  beginning,  doubtful  whether 
the  Half-way  Covenant  practice  was  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and,  tAer 
much  study  and  careful  examination,  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
was  unscriptural ;  and  witnessing,  as  he  believed  he  did,  its  evil  tCDdcocidf 
and  effects,  he  could  not  conscientiously  remain  any  longer  in  so  donhtfal  a 
position.     In  the  stand  he^was  about  to  take,  he  had  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate the  disapprobation  of  his  brethren,  and  ultimately   a  separation  tram 
the  people  of  his  charge.     But  the  path  of  duty  being  made  plain,  aU  per- 
sonal considerations  were  disregarded.     In  respect  to  the  former,  his  expec- 
tations were  realized,  as  a  numerous  correspondence  with  his  brethren,  botb 
in  and  out  of  the  State,  testifies.     And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stsosch 
friends  in  his  own  parish,  when  he  witnessed  many  of  his  church  desertmg 
him,  he  would  have  withdrawn  to  some  other  field  of  labour.     It  was  a  day 
of  darkness  and  trial ;  but  out  of  it  the  Lord  delivered  him,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  all  the  churches  come  upon  the  same  platform. 

**  As  to  his  private  life, — to  his  family  his  example  was  above  all  price, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  a  living  epistle  read  and  known  of  us  all.  He  was  a  man 
of  affliction, — having  been  called,  in  the  prondence  of  God,  to  bury  two 
wives  and  six  children, — in  all  which  he  bowed  with  cheerful  submission  to 
the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  This  prepared  him  more  fully  to  sympa- 
thize, as  he  always  did,  with  the  afflicted,  and  no  doubt  had  a  softeDing  aod 
subduing  effect  upon  his  own  spirit.  Though  naturally  of  an  excitable 
temperament,  he  seemed  to  have  perfect  self  control,  so  that,  in  all  his 
trials  and  provocations  he  seldom  gave  offence.  Family  goyemment  was 
exercised  so  early,  that  no  one  knew  of  its  commencement.  It  was  such  as 
established  the  authority  of  the  parent,  and  secured  the  obedience  and 
respect  of  the  children.  It  was  administered  with  great  kindness  aod  affec- 
tion, but  yet  with  so  much  decision,  that  generally  a  word,  and  sometimes 
a  look,  was  quite  sufficient.  The  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest, — it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  privation  not  to  attend  meeting.  There  was  no  penmssion 
to  roam  in  the  fields,  or  ramble  in  the  orchards  or  garden,  for  fruit  or  ftow- 
ers  ; — no  reading  of  books  of  fiction,  or  history,  or  secular  newspapers,  or 
writing  letters  to  friends  ;  but  the  Bible,  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and 
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Christian  ;  and,  tbongh,  in  his  death,  there  was  nothing  ecstatic,  yet  then 
was  a  firm  trust  in  God,  and  a  hope  fall  of  immortality."  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  his  daughter, — a  lady  of  high  intelligence  and  eminent  Christian 
usefulness. 

A  son  of  Dr.  Strong,  Asahel  Hooker,  distinguished  as  a  gifted  and 
upright  lawyer,  died  in  1818,  at  Middle  fiaddam.  Another  son,  a  mer- 
chant in  Vermont,  died  a  few  yeard  ago,  who  was  also  a  man  of  singular 
goodness  and  usefulness  as  a  Christian. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Pr.  Strong's  publications  : — A  Discourse  on 
Acts  II.  42,  in  which  the  practice  of  owning  the  covenant  is  particularly 
examined,  1780.  Animadversions  on  the  substance  of  two  Sermons 
preached  at  Stepney,  by  John  Lewis,  A.  M. ;  entitled  **  Christian  forbear- 
ance to  weak  consciences  a  duty  of  the  Gospel,"  1789.  An  Inquiry  wherein 
the  end  and  design  of  Baptism,  &c.,  are  particularly  considered  and  illus- 
trated, 1793.     A  Sermon  at  the   ordination  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard, 

1795.  A  second  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  design  of  Christian  Baptism, 

1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Qridley,*  1797. 
Election  Sermon,  1799.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  request  of  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Middletown.  A  Fast  Sermon.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Jedediah  Bushnell,  1800. 

With  respect,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tour  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

H.  TALCOTT. 


■♦•- 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  D.  D.f 

1766—1801. 

Jonathan  Edwards  (the  second)  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
May  26,  1745.  He  was  the  second  son,  and  ninth  child,  of  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than and  Sarah  (Pierpont)  Edwards.  He  was  prevented,  by  an  inflammation 
in  his  eyes,  from  learning  to  read,  until  a  later  period  than  is  common  in 
New  England.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  during  his  childhood  that  the 
famous  controversy  was  carried  on  between  his  father  and  the  church  at 
Northampton ;  and  out  of  this  grew  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  early  education. 

He  was  six  years  old  when,  in  1751,  his  father  removed  with  his  family 
from  Northampton  to  Stockbridge.  Of  his  situation  at  Stockbridge  he  has 
given  the  following  account  in  the  Preface  to  his  observations  on  the  Muh- 
hekaneew  Indians,  written  in  1788 : — 

"  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Stock- 
bridge,  which,  at  that  time,  was  inhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely,  as  there  were  io 
the  town  but  twelve  Aimilies  of  whites,  or  Anglo  Americans,  and  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  f\imilies  of  Indians.     The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbours,  I  constantly 

*  Elijah  Gridlet  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1788 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Granby,  Man.,  in  May,  1797;  and  died  in  1834.  His  son, 
Ralph  I Ke//«,  was  graduated  at  Tale  Colle^  in  1814;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  ii 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1816;  was  dismissed  at  bis  own  request,  April  27,  1834;  remored 
to  Illinois,  where  he  laboured  as  a  missionary  ontil  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Ottawa,  Feb. 
2,  1840. 

t  Conn.  Evang.  Mag.  II. — Miller^s  Retrospect,  11. — Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  X. — Holmes'  Am. 
Ann.  II. — Biography  by  Dr.  T.  Edwards.— MS.  from  Judge  Baldwin. 
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associated  with  them ;  their  boys  were  my  daily  schoolmates  and  play-fellows.  Oat 
of  my  ikthcr's  house  I  seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  but  the  Indian.  By  these 
means  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it. 
It  became  more  familiar  to  me  than  my  mother  tongue.  I  knew  the  names  of  some 
things  in  Indian  that  I  did  not  know  in  English.  Even  all  my  thoughts  ran  Id  Indian ; 
and,  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language  is  extremely  ditficult  to  all  but 
themselves,  they  acknowledged  that  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  which,  as  they  said, 
had  never  been  done  before  by  any  Anglo  American.  On  account  of  my  skill  in  their 
language  in  general,  I  received  from  them  many  compliments  applauding  my  superior 
wisdom.  This  skill  in  their  language  I  have,  in  a  good  measure,  retained  to  thii 
day." 

As  it  was  the  wish  of  his  father  that  he  should  devote  his  life  to  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  among  the  Aborigines,  he  sent  him  in  October,  1755,  when 
he  was  but  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  with  the  Rev.  Qideon  Hawlej,  a 
distinguished  missionary  of  that  day,  to  a  place  called  Oughquauga,  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Oneida  tribe.     This  plaoe 
was  in  the  wilderness,  distant  about  one  hundred  miles  from  any  English 
settlement.     In  consequence  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  England 
and  France,  and  extended  into  their  Colonies,  he  continued  there  but  about 
six  months,  and  gained  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language.    He, 
however,  endeared  himself  much  to  the  Indians,  during  the  short  time  that 
he  remained  among  them ;  and,  in  one  instance,  when  they  apprehended  an 
attack  from  the  French,  they  took  him  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  him 
many  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  a  place  which  they  supposed  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger.      He  returned  with  Mr.  Hawlcy  to   Massachusetts  in 
the  winter  season;  and,  after  considerable  exposure  and   suffering,  they 
reached  Stockbridge  in  January,  1756.      The  next  two  years  he  spent  in 
his  father's  family. 

The  removal  of  his  father  to  Princeton  in  January,  1758,  and  his  sudden 
death  a  few  yoars  after,  together  with  the  death  of  his  mother  in  Oetober 
of  the  same  year,  seemed  to  bring  a  deep  shade  over  his  earthly  prospects; 
for,  at  that  time,  his  education  was  only  begun,  and  his  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  complete  it.  He,  however,  resolved 
to  go  forward ;  and,  accordingly,  in  February,  1760,  aided  somewhat  by 
some  of  his  relatives,  he  entered  the  Grammar  school  at  Princetoo,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin.  In  September  of  the  year  following,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  September, 
1765,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  the  summer  of  1763,  during  the  Presidency,  and  under  the  preaching, 
of  Dr.  Finley,  a  remarkable  attention  to  religion  prevailed  in  both  the  town 
and  College,  in  which  young  Edwards  believed  himself  to  have  permanently 
and  savingly  shared.  In  September  of  this  year,  he  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  his  father ;  and,  in  October,  1766,  he  received  license 
to  preach  the  Gospel  from  the  Association  of  Litchfield  county.  While  he 
was  yet  preaching  as  a  candidate,  (it  has  not  been  ascertained  where,)  he 
was,  in  1767,  recalled  to  Princeton  by  an  appointment  to  a  Tutorship  in 
the  College.  In  this  office  he  continued  for  the  two  succeedin«»  years; 
though,  within  a  few  months  after  he  had  entered  upon  its  duties,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  Professorship  of  Languages  and  Logic  in  the  same  inalitu- 
tion, — which,  however,  he  saw  fit  to  decline. 
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During  his  residence  at  Princeton,  he  was  invited  by  the  society  of 
White  Haven,  in  the  town  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  preach  to  them  as  a 
candidate,  and  afterwards  to  become  their  permanent  pastor.  He  accepted 
their  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  January,  1769.  •  Here  he  con- 
tinued until  May,  1795,  when  he  was  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
A  writer  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  accounts  for  his  separa- 
tion from  his  charge  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  For  several  years  previous  to  his  dismission,  an  UDcasincss  had  subsisted  in  the 
lociety,  arising  from  different  religious  opinions  which  sprang  up,  and  were  adopted 
by  some  of  the  leading  and  most  influential  men  among  his  parishioners.  Those  senti- 
ments which  originated  the  uneasiness,  were  of  a  nature  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  of  the  church  and  society  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  This 
diversity  of  sentiment  and  opinion  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  separation  between  Dr.  Edwards  and  his  people ;  though  others  of  inferior 
moment,  and  taking  their  rise  A'om  this  principal  one,  had  their  influence;  but  the 
ostensible  cause  assigned  by  the  society  was  their  inability  to  support  a  minister." 

In  January  of  the  next  year,  (1796,)  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Colebrook,  Litchfield  county.  Conn.  Here,  in  a  retired  country  parish, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  united  people,  he  found  opportunity 
for  pursuing  his  theological  and  metaphysical  inquiries  to  much  better 
advantage  than  while  he  occupied  a  more  prominent  station ;  and  here,  it 
would  seem,  he  had  desired  and  intended  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  life.  It 
was  only,  however,  for  a  few  years  that  this  state  of  retirement  was 
continued  to  him ;  for  when,  in  the  summer  of  1799,  the  Presidency  of  the 
then  recently  established  College  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  had  become  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith,  the  Trustees  elected 
Dr.  Edwards  to  be  his  successor.  This  appointment  presented  to  him  a 
question  of  duty  which  he  found  it  difficult  satisfactorily  to  decide  ;  and  he 
referred  it  to  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Their  decision  was 
in  favour  of  his  removal ;  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  removed  to  Schenectady  some  time  in  July. 

On  his  arrival  at  Schenectady,  he  was  welcomed  by  both  students  and 

citizens  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  good  will.     The  Address 

which  he  delivered  on  his  induction  into  office,  was  regarded  as  a  most 

creditable  effort,  and  as  giving  promise  of  the  highest  usefulness  in  his  new 

field  of  labour.     He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  College 

with  great  zeal,  and  preached  to  neighbouring  congregations  on  the  Sabbath, 

as  his  services  were  required.    The  Bev.  Dr.  Andrew  Tates  who  could  testify 

of  his  management  of  the  College  from  actual  observation,  says  of  him, — 

"  His  discipline  was  mild  and  affectionately  ])arenta1,  and  his  requirements  reasona- 
ble. Such  a  character  for  government  in  President  Edwards  was  unexpected  to  some 
who  professed  to  know  his  disposition,  and  had  formed  tlieir  opinions  of  him  in  this 
respect.  It  was,  therefore,  tlie  more  noticed.  There  was  an  apparent  austerity  and 
reserve  in  his  manner,  wliich  no  doubt  arose  from  the  retirement  of  study  and  from 
habits  of  close  thouglit,  and  would  leave  such  impression  after  a  slight  acquaintance; 
but,  in  his  domestic  intercourse  and  with  his  intimate  friends,  while  conscientiously 
strict  and  prompt  in  his  duties,  and  while  he  acted  with  decision,  he  was  mild  and 
affectionate.  The  same  spirit  characterized  his  government  of  the  College.  It  was 
probably  conducted  with  greater  mildness  and  affection  than  would  have  been  exercised, 
had  not  the  prevailing  expectations  of  some  intimated  the  danger  of  his  erring  on  the 
side  of  severity.  His  pupils,  like  a  well  regulated  family  under  faithful  discipline, 
were  respectfully  attached  to  him." 

But  it  was  only  for  a  brief  period  that  the  College  was  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  services.  About  the  middle  of  July,  1801,  he  was  seized 
with  an  intermittent  fever,  which,  however,  for  some  days,  excited  no  alarm. 
But,  after  about  a  week,  the  disease  attacked  his  nervous  system  with  great 
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Tiolenoe ;  depriying  him  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  to  some  extent  of 
reason  also,  and  rendering  his  case  utterly  hopeless.  His  death  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  August.  In  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  and  while  his  freolties 
were  continued  to  him,  he  manifested  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven  ;  hut,  during  several  of  his  last  days,  his  mind  was  so  nearly  a  blank 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  intelligent  exercises.  A  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  from 
Psalm  xxxyii,  37.  It  was  published  at  the  time,  and  has  since  be^n 
republished  in  an  edition  of  President  Edwards*  complete  works.  Another 
sermon  on  the  same  occasion,  containing,  it  is  said,  a  very  discriminatiDg 
view  of  Dr.  Edwards'  character,  was  preached  at  New  Haven  by  Dr.  Dwight; 
but  it  has  never  been  published. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  College 
at  which  he  was  graduated. 

In  1770,  the  year  after  he  was  settled  at  New  Haven,  he  was  married  to 
Hary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Eleazar  Porter  and  Sarah  his  wife,  of  Hadlej, 
Mass.     By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  survived  dieir 
father.     Mrs.  Edwards  was  drowned  in  June,  1782.     As  she  was  riding  in 
a  chaise  with  her  husband  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Now  Haven,  he  left 
her,  for  a  short  time,  to  give  directions  to  some  labourers  in  his  employ, 
with  an  understanding  that  she  should  pass  on  a  little  farther,  and  Hutt  be 
would  join  her  on  her  return.     As  she  was  on  her  way  back,  she  aliowed  the 
horse  to  drink  at  a  watering  place  on  the  margin  of  a  small  river,  with  the 
depth  of  which  she  was  wholly  unacquainted.     The  horse  passed  on,  and 
drew  the  chaise  suddenly  down  a  precipice,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was 
drowned.     She  was  a  lady  of  rare  excellence  and  was  deeply  lamented  bj 
all  who  knew  her.     In  December,  1783,  Dr.  Edwards  form^  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mercy,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Mercy  Sabin,  of  New 
Haven.     She  survived  him  a  number  of  years. 

The  following  striking  coincidences  between  his  life  and  that  of  his  father, 
have  been  mentioned  : — ''  They  had  the  same  name ;  were  liberally  edttca> 
ted ;  were  distinguished  scholars ;  were  Tutors  in  the  seminaries  in  which 
they  were  educated ;  were  preachers  ;  were  settled  in  congregations  in  which 
their  maternal  grandfathers  were  also  settled  before  them  ;  were  dismissed 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions;  were  settled  in  retired  situations; 
were  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  a  College  ;  and  within  a  short  time  after 
they  were  inaugurated,  died, — the  one  in  the  56th,  the  other  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age.  To  this  may  be  added  that  in  person,  mind,  and  life,  they 
were  remarkably  alike.*' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Edwards'  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Timothy  Dwight  at  Greenfield,  Conn.,  1783.  Three  Sermons 
on  the  Atonement,  1785.  Observations  on  the  Language  of  the  Muhheka- 
neew  Indians,  &c.,  1788.  The  Salvation  of  all  men  strictly  examined,  and 
the  Endless  Punishment  of  those  who  die  impenitent,  argued  and  defended 
against  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Chaunccy  in  his  book  entitled  '*  The  Salvation 
of  all  men,"  1789.  A  Sermon  on  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  Slave 
trade,  1791.  A  Sermon  on  Human  Depravity  published  in  the  American 
Preacher,  ii.,  1791.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Dan  Bradley,*  Hamden, 

*])an  Bradlrt  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1789;  waa  settled  as  »  Gongrvgatiooal 
minister  in  Hamden,  in  1702;  afterwards  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman;  left  the  minxstrv 
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1792.  A  Sennon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Brown,*  Glastonbury,  1792. 
Marriage  of  a  wife's  sister  considered  in  the  anniversary  Ooncio  ad  Clerum 
in  the  chapel  of  Yale  College,  1792.  A  Sermon  on  the  deiff^  of  Eoger 
Sherman,  1793.  An  Election  Sermon,  1794.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Edward  D. 
Griffin,  New  Hartford,  1795.  A  Dissertation  concerning  Liberty  and 
Necessity  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  West,  1797.  A  Sermon  on  a 
future  state  of  existence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  printed  in  a 
volume  entitled,  '*  Sermons  collected,*'  &c.,  1797.  A  Farewell  Sermon  to 
the  people  of  Colebrook,  1799. 

He  also  published  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Theological 
Magazine,  with  the  signature  of  I.  and  0.  He  edited  from  the  manuscripts 
of  his  ^Either  the  History  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  two  volumes  of  Sermons 
and  two  volumes  of  Observations  on  important  Theological  subjects.  In 
Dwight's  Life  of  President  Edwards,  pp.  613-624,  is  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Edwards  of  the  "improvements  in  Theology,  made  by  President  Edwards 
and  those  who  have  followed  his  course  of  thought." 

In  1842,  there  was  an  edition  of  Dr.  Edwards'  works  published,  including 
not  only  what  had  been  printed  in  his  lifetime,  but  some  additional  matter 
from  his  original  manuscripts,  together  with  a  brief  memoir  of  his  life,  by 
his  descendant,  the  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.  * 

FROM  THE  REV.  CALVIN  CHAPIN,  D.  D. 

RocKT  Hill,  Conn.,  July  27, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Tou  ask  for  my  recollections  of  my  venerable  ikther-in-law, 
the  younger  President  Edwards.  If  the  following  hints  will  avail  to  your  pur- 
pose, they  are  at  your  service. 

I  would  say  concerning  him,  first  of  all,  that  he  was  intensely  and  successfully 
devoted  to  the  action  of  mind.  An  imabating  improvement  of  his  understanding 
by  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  useful  truths,  and  the  cherishing  of  strong 
affection  for  such  truths,  were  the  manifest  objects  of  his  untiring  and  earnest 
efforts.  Rarely,  if  ever,  would  any  thing  of  importance,  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  his  intellect,  escape  his  notice.  Whatever  seemed  to  him  worthy  of 
second  thought  or  review,  he  carefully  treasured ;  and  at  your  next  familiar  meet- 
ing with  him,  if  opportunity  occurred,  you  might  expect  that  he  would  introduce 
it  as  a  subject  of  conversation.  While  he  was  a  philosophical  observer  of  the 
common  incidents  of  life,  and  often  turned  them  to  good  account,  he  dwelt  with 
special  interest  on  the  great  principles  of  morality,  and  more  than  all  was  inter- 
ested in  those  great  Christian  truths  which  constitute  emphatically  the  abiding 
riches  of  the  mind.  His  efforts  for  these  precious  attainments  were  persevcringly 
systematic :  hence  the  success  which  crowned  his  laudable  enterprise  and  ardent 
desire.  While  he  loved  the  study  of  truth  in  all  its  various  forms,  for  its  own 
sake,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  communicating  it,  as  he  had  opportunity.  He 
loved  to  enrich  the  minds  of  others  with  treasures,  which  had  made  his  own  mind 
rich. 

In  scholarship,  literary,  scientific,  moral,  and  theological,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  utmost  exactness  and  precision.  Of  poor  scholarship  he  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  invincibly  impatient.  A  gentleman  once  remarked,  in  speaking  of 
this  trait  of  his  character, — ''  If  he  fails  at  all  as  President  of  Union  College,  his 
impatience  of  poor  scholarship  will  be  the  cause  of  his  failure;''  and  he  then 

•  William  Bkowh  wu  mdnated  at  Tale  Golleffe  in  1789;  wu  ordained  at  QlMMteahm, 
Conn.,  May  17, 1792;  wu  msmiMed  January  26,  1797;  went  to  reside  in  Tlbga  wimtj,  N.  T., 
rclinquiflhed  hie  profcNuion  and  engaged  in  toe  practioe  of  law. 
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were  always  full  of  clear,  forcible,  scriptural  thought,  edifying  to  every  class  of 
minds  that  would  give  him  a  patient  attention.  In  extemporaneous  utterance, 
he  commanded  a  very  exact  and  unhesitating  fluency. 

But  the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  character  of  his  mind  is  to  be 
gathered  from  his  own  published  works.  Of  these,  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
important  are  his  volume  on  universal  salvation,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Chauncey, 
and  his  volume  on  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Samuel 
West.  In  both  these  works,  his  logical  powers  may  be  seen  in  perhaps  the  ful- 
ness of  their  strength.  I  well  remember  that  when  his  death  was  announced, 
one  of  our  most  respectable  clergymen  remarked  to  me, — "  Dr.  Edwards  was  the 
ablest  polemic  writer  of  our  country." 

Above  all,  and  without  fear  of  mistake,  it  may  be  afSrmed  that  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  character  consisted  in  his  conscientious  and  pious  devotedness  to  the 
Redeemer's  cause  upon  earth,  and  to  the  promotion  of  sinning  man's  deliveranoe 
by  grace  from  the  second  death. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

CALVIN  CHAPIN. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEY,  D.  D. 

Gkaktillx,  Hay  6,.  1854. 

My  dear  Sir :  My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  gained  chiefly  while 
I  was  a  member  of  Yale  College.  He  was  then  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in 
New  Haven;  and  I  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  and  sometimes  met  him  in 
private.  I  afterwards  attended  his  installation  at  Colebrook;  and  well  do  I 
remember  that  Dr.  Trumbull  of  North  Haven,  in  preaching  his  installation 
sermon,  told  him  to  his  face  that  God  had  given  him  great  talents;  which  was 
perhaps  of  questionable  taste,  if  it  was  not  an  overmatch  for  Dr.  Edwards'  humility. 
He  was  decidedly  a  man  of  mark;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  live  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood— I  had  almost  said,  to  live  in  his  time — to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
his  character. 

In  his  personal  appearance  he  was  far  from  being  prepossessing,  as  any  one  must 
be  convinced  from  the  portrait  of  him  that  has  been  published  with  his  works. 
He  was  rather  short,  of  a  dark  complexion,  a  piercing  eye,  and  a  severe  counte- 
nance, strongly  marked  with  the  lines  of  thought.  In  his  manners  he  was  some- 
what distant,  and  I  believe  there  were  comparatively  few  who  felt  much  freedom 
in  conversing  with  liim.  He  seemed  to  have  no  small  talk  for  any  body;  being 
probably  opposed  to  it,  as  well  from  principle  as  taste.  I  ^m  inclined  to  think 
that  his  spirit  was  naturally  somewhat  impatient,  and  I  well  remember,  as  an 
instance  of  it,  that  he  once  called  at  Mr.  Atwatcr's  at  Westfield,  while  I  lived 
with  him,  and  having  occasion  to  get  his  horse  shod,  lost  all  patience  with  the 
blacksmith,  who  had  cither  made  a  blundering  job  of  it,  or  in  some  other  way  had 
dissatisfied  him. 

But  every  body  knows  that  these  things  were  only  the  infirmities  of  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  age.  IILs  talent  at  profound  investigation  was  perhaps 
unrivalled.  He  was  at  home  as  far  down  in  the  depths  of  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion as  any  other  man,  I  may  safely  say,  that  this  country  has  seen.  On  both 
sides  of  the  water,  he  was  known  as  the  champion  of  that  system  of  Theology, 
which  though,  substantially  that  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  had  been  some- 
what shaped  and  modified  by  his  illustrious  father. 

In  the  pulpit,  he  was  too  profound  to  be  interesting;  or  always  intelligible  to 
ordinary  minds.  His  own  mind  was  so  trained  to  philosophical  disquisition  that 
he  seemed  sometimes  to  forget  that  the  multitude  whom  he  was  addressing  were 
not  also  metaphysicians.  A  portion  of  his  preaching,  however,  was  highly  practi- 
cal, and  sometimes  it  was  irresistibly  impressive  and  even  terrible.  His  manner 
was  the  opposite  of  attractive.    In  his  voice  there  was  a  nasal  twang  which 
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Hr.  Hilliard,  finding  that  his  health  was  seriously  injured  by  the  sea  air, 
at  length  felt  himself  constrained  to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  pastoral 
charge ;  and  a  dismission  was  accordingly  granted  him  in  April,  1783.  •  His 
congregation  consented  to  part  with  him,  not  without  great  reluctance,  and 
only  in  consideration  of  his  being  unable  to  endure  the  climate. 

After  his  health  had  so  far  improved,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  air, 
as  to  warrant  his  return  to  his  professional  labours,  he  commenced  preaching  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  a  short  time  was  invited  to  settle  there  as  colleague  pastor 
with  the  venerable  Dr.  Appleton,  then  far  advanced  in  life.'  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  was  installed  October  27,  1783.  He  preached  on  the 
occasion  from  Titus  ii.  15 ;  and  the  Charge  was  given  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Cooper  of  Boston. 

Here  Mr.  Hilliard  continued  to  the  close  of  his  ministry  and  of  his  life. 
During  his  last  illness,  which  was  but  of  few  days'  continuance,  he 
expressed  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  entire  confidence  in 
his  Redeemer.  He  died  May  9,  1790,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  President  Willard,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Deacon  Foster,  of  the 
West  church,  Boston,  shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Barnstable.  She  was 
a  lady  of  rare  endowments  and  accomplishments.  They  had  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  survived  their  father.  The  two  eldest  sons,  Joseph  and 
Timothy^  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1798,  and  became  clergy- 
nien.  Joseph  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Berwick,  Me.,  October 
10,  1797  ;  was  dismissed  in  1825  ;  and  died  in  1843.  Timothy  was  bom 
in  Barnstable,  July  16, 1776 ;  was  instituted  Rector  of  an  Episcopal  church 
in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1803 ;  resigned  his  charge  in  April,  1808 ;  and  died  in 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  January  2,  1842,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  Mrs.  Hilliard 
survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  in  1818,  aged  sixty-three. 

Mr.  Hilliard  published  the  substance  of  two  Fast  Sermons  at  Barnstable, 
1774  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Bezaleel  Howard,  Springfield,  1785  ; 
a  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  three  persons,  1785  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Henry  Ware,  Hingham,  1787  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Andrews,  Newburyport,  1788 ;  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College, 
1788. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ARIEL  ARROT,  D.D. 

Petbbboro',  N.  H.,  September  20, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir :  Nearly  aU  who  have  any  recollection  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard 
have  followed  him  to  the  scenes  beyond  the  vail— otherwise  I  should  refer  you  to 
some  other  person  for  an  account  of  him,  rather  than  attempt  it  myself.  He  was 
the  minister  of  Cambridge  during  the  whole  of  my  College  life;  and  I  had  only 
such  a  knowledge  of  him  as  I  acquired  almost  necessarily  from  hearing  him  preach 
every  Sabbath,  and  living  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  J  suppose,  however, 
I  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  going  far  astray  in  a  general  estimate  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was  in  person  rather  spare,  and  not  far  from  the  medium  height. 
His  countenance  was  at  once  intellectual  and  engaging.  He  possessed  undoubtedly 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  which  had  been  improved  by  diligent  culture. 
His  dispositions  were  gentle  and  conciliatory;  and  his  intercourse  was  character* 
ized  by  great  prudence  and  consideration.  As  a  preacher,  he  certainly  did  not 
rank  among  the  most  popular;  though,  in  respect  to  both  matter  and  manner,  he 
was  highly  acceptable.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  still  left 
upon  your  mind  a  deep  impression  of  his  sincerity.     His  style  was  simple  and 
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pared,  and  infased  a  large  qaantity  of  arsenio  into  ouc  of  the  disLcs  that  was 
to  be  placed  before  them.  A  deadly  sickness  soon  caiue  over  all  who  had 
eaten  of  the  dish ;  but,  by  an  immediate  resort  to  medical  aid,  most  of 
them,  and  Lewis  among  the  rest,  were  cured — a  few  were  so  much  affected 
that  they  died  shortly  after.  It  so  happened  that  almost  immediately  after 
this,  Whitefield  visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  in  the  College  chapol, 
turning  this  then  recent  event  to  the  best  account  in  the  way  of  solemn 
admonition  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a  considerable  number  were 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  religion,  and  brought  to  attend  to  it  as  a 
personal  matter.     Of  this  favoured  number  was  Isaac  Lewis. 

Soon  after  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
the  direction  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Buell  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Suffolk  Presbytery, 
with  a  view  of  engaging  in  a  mission  to  the  South,  when  he  should  have 
completed  his  theological  course.  After  remaining  here  six  months,  he  was 
obliged,  by  a  severe  illness,  to  suspend  his  studies,  and  return  to  his  father's 
house  ;  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  them,  he  did  so,  under 
the  instruction  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  he  was  ready  for  licensure.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fair- 
field East  Association,  at  Danbury,  in  March,  1768.  Through  the  persua- 
sion of  friends,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  taking  a  Southern 
mission.  He  was  first  invited  to  preach  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  to  the  congre- 
gation over  which  Dr.  Hopkins  was  subsequently  settled ;  but,  as  he 
received  a  call  about  the  same  time  from  Wilton,  a  parish  not  far  from  his 
father's  residence,  he  determined  to  accept  the  latter.  He  was  accordingly 
ordained  at  Wilton,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1768, — the  ordination  sermon 
being  preached  by  his  pastor  and  theological  instructer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew  Beale,  of  New  Preston,  Conn., — a  lady  every  way  suited 
to  the  station  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her. 

Mr.  Lewis  espoused  his  country's  cause  with  great  zeal  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle  ;  and  both  himself  and  his  family  had  a  full  share  in  the 
sufferings  and  perils  of  that  eventful  period.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
British  were  trying  to  effect  a  landing  at  Nor  walk,  and  the  people  had  con- 
gregated to  repel  them,  a  cannon  ball  from  one  of  their  vessels  struck  the 
beach,  within  three  feet  of  the  spot  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  then 
bounded  with  great  force,  and  lodged  in  the  ground  three  or  four  rods  dis- 
tant. At  the  burning  of  Norwalk,  so  complete  was  the  desolation,  that 
only  one  house,  and  that  unfinished,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  was 
suffered  to  remain  ;  but,  in  that  solitary  dwelling,  the  inhabitants  assembled 
to  observe  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  Mr.  Lewis  preached  an  appro- 
priate sermon  to  them  from  Isaiah  LXIV.  11,  12. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Philip  B.  Bradley,  then  stationed  at  Bergen.  He 
remained  in  the  army  actively  engaged  in  his  appropriate  duties,  nearly 
seven  months ;  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever  which  then  pro- 
vailed  in  the  camp,  and  was,  for  some  time,  so  ill  that  his  recovery  was  con- 
sidered hopeless.  But,  having  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution  for  medical 
skill  to  act  upon,  his  health  was  gradually  restored.  After  the  State  troops 
were  disbanded,  ho  \v  i.-;  appointed  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  army ,  but 
his  people  being  unwilling  to  spare  him  again,  he  declined  the  appointment. 
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A  few  years  sabseqaent  to  this,  ho  effeoted  an  ezchaiige  for  several  Sab- 
baths with  the  Congregational  minister  of  Dorset,  Vt., — ^preaching  at  Dor- 
set on  each  Sabbath,  and  visiting  the  destitute  congregations  in  that  region 
daring  the  week.  His  labours,  at  this  time,  greatly  overtasked  his  physical 
energies ;  the  effect  of  which  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  on  the 
lungs.  This  occurred  when  his  missionary  tour  was  nearly  completed  ;  but 
he  succeeded,  by  easy  stages,  in  reaching  home,  and  was  able,  after  a  short 
time,  to  resume  his  accustomed  labours  among  his  people.  The  complaint 
which  then  threatened  him  so  seriously,  never  returned  upon  him  after- 
wards. 

During  his  residence  in  Wilton,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation in  South  Carolina ;  but,  though  it  was  in  many  respects  a  highly 
advantageous  offer,  he  declined  it  principally, — to  use  his  own  language, — 
on  the  ground  of  his  "strong  disapprobation  of  the  system  of  slavery." 

When  Mr.  Lewis  entered  the  ministry,  the  Consociation  with  which  he 
united,  generally  approved  and  practised  what  was  called  the  "  Half-way 
Covenant;"  non-professors,  and  even  some  of  doubtful  morality,  being  per- 
mitted to  offer  their  children  in  baptism.  He  soon  became  sati<«fied  that  the 
practice  was  inconsistent  alike  with  Scripture,  and  the  usage  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church ;  and  he  announced  his  purpose  not  to  administer  the  ordinanoe 
to  the  children  of  any  except  believing  parents.  This  occasioned  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  his  people  ;  and,  for  three  years,  they  testified  their  dis- 
satisfaction by  withholding  from  him,  either  altogether  or  in  a  great  measaret 
the  salary  they  had  pledged  to  him ;  but  still  he  remained  true  to  \a&  con- 
victions. It  was  this  state  of  things  that  led  him  finally  to  seek  and  obtain 
a  dismission  from  his  people,  in  June,  1786, — having  laboured  amoi^  tkem 
nearly  eighteen  years. 

On  the  same  day  that  terminated  his  ministry  at  Wilton,  he  was  innted 
to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Greenwich.  He  com- 
menced his  labours  there  almost  immediately  ;  and,  though  an  overture  was 
afterwards  made  from  Wilton  to  resettle  him,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Green- 
wich, and  was  installed  there,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1786, — ^the  sermon 
being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Camp  *  of  Ridgebury.  Within  a  few  years 
after  his  removal  from  Wilton,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  **  Half- 
way Covenant "  wholly  abandoned  by  both  ministers  and  churches  throughout 
the  Consociation. 

When  he  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Greenwich,  he  found  it  in  a 
depressed  and  broken  condition.  The  place  was  still  suffering,  in  respect 
to  both  property  and  morals,  under  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  His  Society  could  do  but  little  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel. 
He  aided  them  by  his  personal  efforts ;  contributing  largely  to  the  support 
of  his  family,  by  opening  a  school  in  his  own  house,  which  he  continued 
several  years.  Under  his  earnest  and  laborious  ministry,  the  place  gradu- 
ally rose  from  its  depression,  religion  revived,  the  church  was  built  up,  a 
spirit  of  liberality  increased,  and  the  whole  state  of  things  took  on  a  new 
and  more  encouraging  aspect.  The  growth  of  the  church  was  gradual  hat 
steady  ;  and  in  1816-17,  there  was  an  extensive  and  powerful  revival  raider 
his  ministry,  which  added  largely  to  the  number  of  communicants,  as  well 
as  to  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  church. 

*  Samuel  Gamp  was  gradnated  at  Yale  College  in  1764;  was  ordained  pMior  of  the  diiirdi 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1792. 

When  he  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty- first  of 
his  ministry,  he  asked  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  people  required  the  efforts  of  some  younger 
man,  who  could  be  more  active  in  the  duties  of  his  office.     And  having  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  comfortable  support  of  a  successor,  by  inducing  them 
to  raise  a  fund  in  aid  of  it,  (to  which  he  himself  contributed,)  he  resisted 
their  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would  continue  his  labours  a  few  years  longer. 
They  then  proposed  to  settle  a  colleague,  that  they  might  still  retain  him  as 
their  senior  pastor ;  but  he  preferred  to  resign  his  charge  altogether,  and 
finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  of  the  people  to  unite  with  him  in  call- 
ing the  Consociation,  with  a  view  to  his  dismission.     Shortly  after,  they  gave 
a  call  to  his  son,  the  Kev.  Isaac  Lewis,  Jr.,  then  at  New  Rochelle, — which 
he  accepted;  and,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  father  was  dismissed, 
(December  1,  1818,)  the  son  was  installed  pastor  of  the  flock  which  he  had 
left.     He,  however,  by  no  means,  lost  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  nor  ceased  to  labour  for  their  benefit  as  he  had  opportunity ;  and 
besides  conducting  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  and  Bible  class,  he  preached 
occasionally  for  several  years,  not  only  to  his  former  charge,  but  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.     His  last  public  service,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional addresses  at  the  Communion  table,  was  his  charge  to  the  people  at 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Joel  Mann,  who  succeeded  his  son  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Greenwich,  September  1,  1880.     His  last  address  to  his 
church,  which  was  evidently  intended  by  him  to  be  his  Valedictory,  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1836,  and  was  characterized  by  great  solemnity,  tenderness, 
and  impressiveness.     He  was  never  afterwards  able  to  attend  church  except 
as,  in  two  or  three  instances,  he  was  carried  thither  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours.    After  he  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever  visiting  the  Sanctuary 
again,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  sometimes,  by  his  request, 
administered  to  him  in  his  own  dwelling, — the  officers  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  being  present. 

Early  in  life  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  from 
the  effect  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered  ;  and,  as  old  age  oame  upon  him, 
his  limbs  gradually  contracted  a  stiffness,  which,  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  rendered  him  unable  to  walk.  His  vision  also,  at  the  same  time, 
became  constantly  more  dim  ;  and,  for  the  last  four  months  of  his  life,  he 
was  unable  to  distinguish  the  countenances  of  his  own  fitmily.  In  the 
winter  of  188d-40,  his  infirmities  and  sufferings  were  greatly  increased,  and 
it  became  evident  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  But  he  evinced  the 
utmost  patience  under  his  trials,  as  well  as  the  most  tender  and  delicate 
consideration  towards  those  who  had  the  charge  of  him  ;  and,  amidst  all  his 
sufferings,  his  mind,  especially  when  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion,  as  it 
habitually  was,  acted  with  as  much  clearness  and  vigour  as  at  any  period  of 
his  life.  His  strength  gradually  decayed  during  the  summer  of  1840,  and 
on  the  27th  of  August,  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  slumber  from  which  he  awoke 
only  to  see  his  Redeemer  as  He  is.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Noah  Coe,  then  pastor  of  the  church  he  had  so  long  served, — ^from 
I  Cor.  Ill,  11, — the  same  text  with  that  upon  which  Whitefield  preached 
the  sermon  in  Yale  College  chapel,  which  had  been  the  means  of  awakening 
his  mind  to  religion  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  before. 
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In  1816,  Dr.  Lewis  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale 
College.  He  hesitated  about  accepting  the  appointment ;  but,  after  the  death 
of  President  D wight,  which  occurred  the  next  year,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Board,  and  united  in  the  deliberations  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dr. 
Day  as  President  D  wight's  successor.  Ilaving  inducted  the  new  President 
into  olhce,  and  seeu  the  affairs  of  the  College  in  a  prosperous  trun,  he 
resigned  his  connection  with  the  Board  in  1818. 

He  had  a  prominent  agency  in  many  of  the  benevolent  movements  of  the 
day,  and  was  connected  with  most  of  the  prominent  Societies  then  exist- 
ing for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  and  the  promotion  of  the  great  interestf 
of  humanity. ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  : — A  Sermon  at  the  ordinaticm 
of  Justus  Mitchell.*  A  Sermon  delivered  as  the  Concio  ad  Clerum  in  Yile 
College,  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  delivered 
before  the  Consociation,  1796.  A  Sermon  on  the  practical  advantages  of 
Qodliness,  preached  at  Hartford,  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Day,  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  his  son  and  succeasor 
in  the  ministry  at  Greenwich,  1818. 

Dr.  Lewis  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, — six  sods  snd 
three  daughters.  Of  the  five  sons  who  lived  to  maturity,  three  were  edues- 
ted  at  Yale  College,  two  entered  the  ministry,  and  three  were  lawyers.  Mn. 
Lewis  died  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829. 

Zechariah  and  Isaac,  sons  of  Dr.  Lewis,  were  twin  brothers,  and  were 
born  at  Wilton,  January  1,  1773.  They  were  both  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1794. 

Zechariah  studied  Theology  at  Philadelphia  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green ;  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  General  Washington.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fairfield 
West  Association  in  the  year  1796.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  became 
a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  office  until  the  failure  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  it  in  the  summer  of  1799.  He  devoted  several  of  the 
following  years  to  ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  strength  sufficient  for  prosecu- 
ting the  duties  of  the  ministry ;  and,  having  at  length  become  convinced  that 
he  must  turn  to  secular  life,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  ''Commercial  Adver- 
tiser ''  and  **  New  York  Spectator;''  and  in  this  employment  he  remained  till 
about  the  year  1820.  For  six  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Religious  Tract  Society,  out  of  which  grew,  some 
years  subsequently,  the  American  Tract  Society.  Having  resigned  that 
office  in  February,  1820,  he  was  elected,  in  the  following  May,  Secretary 
for  Domestic  correspondence  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  and 
in  this  office  he  continued  five  years.  In  July,  1820,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  American  Missionary  Register,  of  which  he  had  the 
editorial  charge  several  years.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn. 
November  14,  1840,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  an 
Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1799 ;  Remarks  on  « 
Subterranean  wall  in  North  Carolina,  1800;  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Woodhoose's 
Strictures  on  the  "Remarks,"  1802;  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York 
Religious  Tract  Society  from  1815  to  1820. 

*  Justus  Mitchell  was  graduated  at  Yalo  College  in  1776;  was  lettled  tm  miniiter  <if  Kt« 
Canaan,  Conn,  in  1781 ;  and  died  in  18U6. 
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The  twin  brotbor,  Isaac^  afUsr  graduating  at  Yale  College,  remained  at 
New  Haven,  and  pursued  the  study  of  Theology,  as  is  supposed,  under 
both  Presideuts,  Stilus  and  Dwight.  He  was  ordained  May  30,  1798 ;  and 
in  1800  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  churoh  in  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.  After  remaining  there  about  six  years,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  in  1806  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Goshen, 
N.  Y.  On  leaving  Goshen  he  preached  for  some  time,  in  1812,  in  Bristol, 
R.  I.;  and  afterwards  served,  as  a  stated  supply,  the  churches  of  New 
Rochelle  and  West  Farms,  N.  Y.  In  December,  1818,  he  was  settled,  aa 
the  successor  of  his  venerable  father,  over  the  church  in  Greenwich.  After 
an  UDCommonly  successful  ministry  of  a  few  years,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1828,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.  Here,  in  the  abundance  of  his  labours,  his  voice  failed,  causing 
him,  in  September,  1831,  again  to  resign  his  charge,  though  he  continued 
to  preach  occasionally  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  He  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  daughter  in  the  city  of  New  York,  September  23,  1854,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Delaware  College  in  1844.  He  published  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Knight,  at  Sherburne,  1804 ;  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  1812;  a  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  preached  at  Bristol,  1812 ;  an  Address  at  the  Fourth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Fairfield  County  Bible  Society,  1824  ;  The  union  of  believers 
with  Christ:  A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher,  1827;  Connecticut 
Election  Sermon,  1827. 

Both  these  brothers  were  men  of  excellent  talents,  of  elevated  Christian 
characters,  and  of  extensive  usefulness.  With  Mr.  Zechariah  Lewis  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  considerable  acquaintance ;  and  his  fine,  expressive  counte- 
nance, his  urbane  and  gentlemanly  manners,  his  richly  endowed  and  well 
fumbhed  mind,  and  his  truly  Christian  and  philanthropic  spirit,  left  an 
impression  upon  me,  which  the  lapse  of  many  years  has  done  little  to 
efface. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NATHANIEL  HEWITT,  D.  D. 

BBiDOSPoaT,  Conn.,  July  15, 1850. 

My  dear  Sir :  In  January,  1818, 1  was  installed  at  Fairfield,  where  I  met,  for 
the  first  time,  the  late  lU  v.  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis.  He  took  part  in  the  public  solem- 
nities on  that  occasion,  and  offered  the  installing  prayer.  He  was  then  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  and  in  his  person  and  deportment  united  the  patriarch,  prophet, 
and  saint.  His  head  and  shoulders  were  above  his  brethren,  and  his  hair  flowing 
and  white  as  the  snow,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  forehead  massive,  his  complexion 
so  clear  and  pure  as  to  resemble  a  child's,  a  large  blue  eye,  expressive  of  mild- 
ness and  purity,  his  voice  smooth  and  guttural,  and  his  air  and  attitude  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  prayer,  more  as  a  man  of  God  than  any  other  I  have  ever  known. 

I  have  been  often  at  his  house  in  Greenwich.  Ilis  hospitality  and  courtesy 
were  those  of  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  was  graceful  and  cheerful  at 
his  fireside  and  table,  and  made  his  visitors,  especially  his  ministerial  brethren, 
foci  themselves  both  at  home  and  in  a  father's  house.  An  evangelical  vein  ran 
through  all  his  words,  and  yet  he  had  a  robust  and  prolonged  and  joyous  laugh. 
He  enjoyed  good  health  until  near  the  close  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  that  was  mostly  in  one  knee,  which  was  stiil  for  ten  or  more  years 
before  his  death.  When  about  his  ninetieth  year,  I  called  upon  him,  and  lame  a« 
he  was,  he  would  rise  from  his  chair  and  approach  to  receive  me;  and,  in  answer 
to  my  question,  "  How  do  you  do,  Father  Lewis  ?" — he  replied,  "  Quite  well. 
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Sir,  I  thank  jou,  except  my  lameness,  and  one  other  complaint."  *'  And  what  is 
that,  Sir  ?"  I  asked.  '*  It  is  old  age — a  complaint  that  the  grave  onlj  can 
cure." 

He  was  a  decided  Calvinist  in  his  fiuth,  and  a  fervent  experimentalist,  if  I  maj 
use  that  term  in  this  connection,  in  his  pulpit  and  from  house  to  house.  Vital 
and  practical  godliness  flourished  under  his  ministry,  and  he  ruled  his  people  bj 
the  force  of  truth  and  grace.  He  trained  them  to  good  works;  and,  for  manj 
years  after  his  resignation,  and  after  his  decease,  and  I  know  not  but  that  it 
remains  so  to  this  day, — ^thc  amount  annually  given  by  them  to  charitable  and 
religious  uses,  is  greater  than  by  any  other  church  and  congregation  in  the  coantj. 

I  nerer  heard  him  preach,  and  sat  with  him  but  once  in  council.  He  resigned  his 
charge  when  he  completed  his  seventieth  year,  saying, — "  Now  I  know  that  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  ought  to  retire;  but  if  I  live  a  few  years  more,  I  shall  doubt  and 
then  deny  it." 

I  went  to  see  him  a  short  time  previous  to  his  decease.  He  waa  wasted  by  a 
continual  diarrhoea,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  ravages  of  time,  had  greatly 
changed  his  countenance.  Nothing  was  left  of  that  noble,  beaming  face,  bat  the 
fidnt  and  failing  lustre  of  his  eye.  The  same  sweet  and  pure  expression  wis 
there,  and  the  trembling  touch  of  the  withered  and  powerlees  hand  was  all  that 
was  left  of  that  full,  strong  grasp  of  his  great,  broad  hand,  which  always  greeted 
me  before.  He  faintly  whispered  "  Farewdl;"  and  I  saw  him  no  more  till  I  sav 
him  in  his  coffin. 

His  funeral  was  more  like  Jacob's  than  any  I  ever  attended.  His  posterity 
was  numerous,  and  many  were  present,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
vicinity,  with  the  neighbouring  ministers,  made  a  vast  concourse.  He  was  hon- 
oured in  his  death,  and  laid  in  his  grave  by  those  who  doubtless,  one  and  all,  in 
feeling  and  faith,  pronounced  the  Scripture  eulogimn, — '*  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord," — and  "  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Tours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 

NATHANIEL  HEWITT. 
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ANDREW  LEE,  D.  D  * 

1768—1832. 

Andrew  Lee  was  a  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Tally)  Lee,  and  was  bon 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  7th  of  May,  (0.  S.)  1745.  His  father,  who  wasi 
lawyer  of  some  distinction,  was,  at  one  time,  King's  Attorney  for  th< 
county  of  New  London,  and,  for  many  years,  represented  the  town  of  Lyiw 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
when  Andrew  was  a  little  more  than  three  months  old.  His  widow  after 
wards  removed  to  Saybrook,  was  married  to  Mr.  Caleb  Chapman  of  that 
place,  and  died  May  2, 1773,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  It  was  here  that 
this  son  spent  bis  early  years. 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1766.  Having  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  two  years  to  the  study  of  Theology,  he  commenced  preaching  in 
the  year  1768 ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  of  that  year,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Hanover,  now  Lisbon,  Conn.     Here  he  continaed  to 
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labour  as  a  minister,  nntil  within  about  a  year  of  bis  decease,  which  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1832,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  gradual  decline  of 
both  body  and  mind,  which  disabled  him  alike  for  physical  and  mental 
effort.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  of  Frank- 
lin, and  was  published. 

From  1807  to  1823,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College. 
In  1809,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  coniferred  upon  him  by  Har- 
vard University. 

He  was  married,  October  15,  1768,  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Theophilus  Hall,*  of  Meriden,  Conn.  They  had  ten  children;  one  of 
whom, — John^  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1793 ;  settled  as  a  lawyez 
at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.;  and  died  in  1814.  In  1801,  Dr.  Lee  was  married  a 
a  second  time,  to  Abigail,  widow  of  Ebenezer  Smith,  of  Boxbury,  Mass., 
who  died  in  May,  1831. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Lee*s  publications : — ^A  Discourse  on  a  day 
of  Fasting  and  Prayer,  1776.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Throop,t  1785.  An  Inquiry  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to  be 
willing  to  suffer  damnation  for  the  Divine  glory,  1786.  A  Discourse  at  the 
ordination  of  Jonathan  Ellis,t  1789.  A  Sermon  entitled  **  The  Declensions 
of  Christianity  an  argument  for  its  truth,"  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  David  Palmer,^  1800.  Sermons  on  various  important  subjects, 
(octavo  volume,)  1808.  Comments  on  Bomans  ix.,  in  two  Discourses, 
1811.     A  Half  Century  Sermon,  1818. 

PROM  THE  REV.  LEVI  NELSON,  D.  D. 

LigBOH,  July  2, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  in  stating  to  you 
some  of  my  impressions  and  recollections  concemiug  my  ftiend  and  neighbour, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  for  many  years,  and  our  rela- 
tions were,  always  most  friendly  and  agreeable. 

Dr.  Lee's  miud  was  undoubtedly  of  a  superior  order,— characterized  alike  by 
strong  common  sense,  and  an  uncommon  power  of  discrimination.  Few  men 
whom  I  have  known,  could  penetrate  more  easily  into  the  depths  of  almost  any 
subject,  than  he.  He  had  great  independence,  as  well  as  vigour,  of  mind,  and  I 
believe  never  received  any  opinion  without  having  thoroughly  examined  it,  and 
being  able  to  give  what,  to  himself  at  least,  was  a  satisfactory  reason  for  holding 
it.  He  was  not  partial  to  a  beaten  track;  he  was  fond  of  kindling  up  a  light 
in  dark  places; — an  illustration  of  which  you  will  find  on  the  title  page  of  his 

*  Theophilus  Hall  was  graduated  at  Yale  Collese  in  17S7;  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the 
charch  in  Meriden,  October  Tiy  1729 ;  and  died  Maron  S5, 1767,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
Dr.  Dana  says — *'  He  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  intelleotnal  powers:  much  esteemed  as  a 
preacher;  of  great  firmness  and  stability;  and  a  sealons  advocate  for  civil  and  religions 
liberty."  He  published  two  sermons  on  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Isaac  Stiles;  two  sermons 
on  faith;  and  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Matthew  Merriam — [who  was  a  native  of  Walling- 
ford,  Conn.;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1759;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Berwick,  Me.,  in  September,  1765;  and  died  in  January,  1797.1 

t  Benjamjn  Throop  was  bom  June  9,  (0.  S.)  1712;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1734: 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Concord,  now  Bozrah,  Conn.,  January  3, 1738;  ana 
died  September  16,  1785. 

X  Jonathan  Ellis  was  graduated  at  Yale  Collese  in  1786 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh 
in  Topsbam,  Me.,  SeptemMr  16,  1789;  and  was  lOsmissed  in  1810.  He  published  an  ontloii 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1806. 

§  Datid  Palmer  was  bom  at  Windham,  Conn.,  April  20, 1769;  was  graduated  at  Dartmootfa 
College  in  1797 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  January  1>  1800 ; 
resigned  his  chai^  February  16,  1831 ;  and  died  in  1849. 
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▼olume  of  Sermons;  in  whieh  he  says  they  are  "  written  partly  on  sundry  of  the 
more  difficult  passages  of  Scripture." 

Dr.  Leo  possessed  an  uncommonly  social  and  friendly  disposition;  was  genenlly 
cheerful  in  his  intercourse;  nnd  knew  better  than  most  men  how  to  rule  his  own 
spirit.  He  was  constituted  with  a  quick  sensibility  to  human  suffering;  and 
nothing  of  a  tender  kind  could  fall  under  his  eye  or  be  brought  to  his  knowledge, 
but  you  saw  at  once  that  it  had  touched  a  sympathizing  heart.  I  can  nerer  forget 
the  impressive  manner  in  which  he  relatc<l  to  me  the  following  anecdote,  shortlj 
after  he  had  received  it  from  one  of  his  friends.  After  the  allied  armies  entered 
Franco  in  the  year  1813,  it  seems  that  strict  orders  were  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
respect  private  property.  The  orders,  however,  were,  to  some  extent,  disobeyed, 
and  a  poor  widow's  cow  was  taken  away,  and  driven  to  the  camp.  The  widow 
went  to  the  officers  for  redress.  They  told  her  that  if  she  would  go  where  the 
cattle  were,  and  point  out  her  cow,  she  should  be  returned  to  her.  She  imme- 
diately did  so;  and  was  assured  that  she  might  return  home,  and  feel  no  dis- 
quietude, as  her  property  would  certainly  soon  be  restored.  Upon  investigation, 
the  officers  ascertained  that  the  soldiers  had  stolen  other  things  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, such  as  gold  and  silvc/beads,  rings,  &c.  These  they  were  ordered  to  string 
around  the  cow's  neck,  and  then  drive  her  home.  As  soon  as  the  poor  vidow 
saw  them,  she  exclaimed  that  nothing  belonged  to  her  but  the  cow.  The  soldiers 
told  her  that  they  were  commanded  to  give  her  all  that  was  upon  the  cow's  neck. 
She  assured  them  that  she  could  consent  to  take  no  articles,  even  of  the  kut 
value;  that  they  probably  belonged  to  the  poor  who,  in  those  hard  times,  depended 
upon  them  as  the  means  of  their  support,  as  she  depended  upon  her  cow  for  her 
living;  and  she  absolutely  insisted  that  they  most  give  her  nothing,  and  that  she 
would  take  nothing,  but  her  cow.  No  one  could  have  heard  the  Doctor  rdate 
this  story,  and  have  had  a  doubt  that  he  possessed  the  most  generous  sensibility. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  evidently  filled  with  intense  feeling,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  exclaimed,  '*  She  must  have  been  a  good  woman." 

On  some  theological  points  Dr.  Lee  was  considered  more  "  liberal"  than  many 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.     About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy, — I  mean  about  1811, — some  suspicion  was  raised  as  to  hii 
adherence  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.      This  was,  partly 
at  least,  in  consequence  of  his  having  spoken  with  some  degree  of  approbation  of 
Worcester's  "  Bible  News,"  which  hadf  then  just  been  published,  and  was  exciting 
considerable  interest  in  the  religious  community.     Some  verbal  discussion  and 
written  correspondence  took  place  on  the  subject  between  him  and  one  of  hii 
brethren.     At  length  the  brother  proposed  to  him  the  following  question: — *^  Do 
you  fall  in  with  what  Mr.  Worcester  has  written  in  such  a  sense  as  to  think  it 
improper  to  make  use  of  the  Christian  Doxology  ?  "     He  answered,  *'  By  v 
means."    From  this  declaration,  in  connection  with  other  things  equally  decisrrr, 
the  brother  was  convinced  that  whatever  speculations  Dr.  Lee  might  have  indulged 
in,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  substantially  as  it  has  been  held  by  the 
great  mass  of  Protestant  Churches.      To  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  including 
the  idea  of  propitiation  and, expiation  for  sin,  he  gave  an  unqualified  and  mat 
earnest  assent.     I  remember,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  have  heard  him,  wbo 
referring  to  his  own  religious  experience,  break  out  in  a  most  humble  and  fervent 
acknowledgment  of  his  entire  dependance  on  the  blood  of  Christ  for  the  pardon  of 
his  sins,  and  the  grace  of  Christ  for  the  sanctification  of  his  soul.     I  can  truly  say 
that  my  intercourse  with  him  has  left  on  my  mind  a  pleasing  impression  of  his 
sincere  and  enlightened  piety. 

Dr.  Lee  had  a  degree  of  influence  over  his  people  which  fells  to  the  lot  of  fev 
niinistcrs,  especially  in  later  times;  and,  notwithstanding  what  were  supposed 
to  he  liis  liberal  tendencies,  he  left  behind  him,  when  he  had  finished  his  labours. 
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been  broaght  up  m  a  region  where  the  effects  of  Dayenport'a  irregularities  were 
keenly  felt,  he  imbibed  a  prejudice  against  religious  meetings,  except  upon  the 
Sabbath.  This  prejudice,  howeyer,  died  away  after  he  became  advanced  in  life, 
and  had  had  an  opportunity  to  obserye  that  such  meetings,  under  prudent  man- 
agement, had  no  tendency  to  disorder.  In  the  year  1821,  there  was  an  extensive 
revival  of  religion  in  his  parish,  in  which  ho  availed  himself  freely  of  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  extra 
meetings,  during  the  week,  in  conformity  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
the  usage  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Lee  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  respected  and  honoured  by  the 
whole  community.  He  was  made  originally  on  a  noble  scale,  and  his  faculties 
were  finely  developed  by  careful  and  diligent  culture.  I  felt  his  death  as  a  deep 
personal  affliction,  and  mourned  for  him  as  an  affectionate  friend  and  &ther  in  the 
ministry.  I  remain  affectionately  yours, 

LEVI  NELSON. 

To  the  aboye  testimony  of  Dr.  Nelson,  I  am  able  to  add  the  record  of 
my  own  impressions  concerning  Dr.  Lee,  gathered  from  a  brief  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  I  met  him  several  times  during  a  few  of  his  later 
years,  but  my  most  interesting  reooUections  of  him  relate  to  a  day  and  a 
night  which  I  passed  in  his  house,  in  the  autumn  of  1824. 

He  had  been,  for  many  years, — ^perhaps  during  his  whole  ministry,  the 
intimate  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  my  predecessor  and  colleague  in  the 
ministry  at  West  Springfield,  Dr.  Lathrop ;  and,  though  I  doubt  not  that 
his  eminently  social  and  friendly  feelings  would  haye  secured  to  me  a  hospi- 
table welcome  under  any  circumstances,  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  relation 
I  sustained  to  hb  venerable  friend,  greatly  increased  his  interest  in  my  yisit. 
I  well  remember  that  his  appearance  and  manner,  as  I  met  him  at  his  own 
door,  while  they  were  impressively  dignified,  and  even  patriarchal,  were  still 
so  fraught  with  kindness  as  to  leave  me  in  no  doubt  that  I  was  an  accept- 
able guest.  In  person  he  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  rather  thickly  set, 
though  not  inclined  to  corpulency,  with  a  countenance  on  which  were 
marked  the  lines  of  strong  and  manly  thought.  Without  any  thing  of  a 
patronizing  manner  towards  me,  which  his  age  might  have  well  enough 
excused,  he  seemed  more  than  willing  to  impart  to  me  the  treasures  of  his 
wisdom,  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
ministry.  I  found  him  an  excellent  talker ;  in  every  thing  that  he  said 
there  was  a  directness  and  transparency  creditable  alike  to  his  head  and  his 
heart.  In  his  religious  opinions  ho  evidently  sympatliized  most,  at  that 
time,  with  the  school  of  "Moderate  Calvinists,"  as  they  were  called;  hav- 
ing a  great  aversion  to  extremes  in  Theology,  and  yet  disposed  to  think 
charitably  of  those  who  differed  widely  from  each  other.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  whole  truth  lay  not  in  the 
creed  of  any  one  sect,  and  that  even  the  purest  faith  might  yet  undergo 
some  modification,  in  the  progress  of  more  extended  biblical  inquiry.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  noble,  generous  spirit.  It  was  imprinted  upon  his 
countenance ;  it  breathed  in  his  conversation.  Brief  as  my  visit  was,  it  has 
rendered  the  memory  of  him  exceedingly  pleasant  to  me. 

Dr.  Cogswell  of  Windham,  (Scotland  parish,)  who  was  for  many  years 
contemporary  in  the  ministry  with  Dr.  Lee,  and  resided  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, often  mentions  him  in  his  diary,  and  always  in  terms  of  marked 
respect.  lie  thus  notices  his  examination  by  the  council  that  ordained 
him: — "  Mr.  Lee  was  critically  examined,  and  passed  a  good  examination. 
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He  appears  an  ingenious  and  pious  youth.  Some  objeetionB  were  made,  but 
appeared  of  little  weight."  In  1771,  he  says, — **  Mr.  Lee  professes  him- 
self a  Calvinist."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Cogswell  considered  his 
Theology  as  of  rather  a  moderate  type,  though  not  varying  materially  from 
the  accredited  standards.  He  often  speaks  of  his  glowing  patriotism  daring 
the  Revolution,  and  even  doubts  whether  his  leal  in  sustaining  the  Ameri- 
can cause  did  not  sometimes  outstrip  his  prudence.  It  is  due  to  candour  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  several  letters  of  Dr.  Lee  written  in  1812,  and  one  ts 
late  as  1821,  that  indicate  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  liberal  party  thin 
Dr.  Nelson's  letter  would  seem  to  attribute  to  him,  or  even  than  I  should 
have  inferred  from  the  remarks  he  made  to  me  several  years  after. 
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SAMUEL  JOHN  MILLS  * 

1768—1838. 

Samuel  John  Mills  was  the  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Lewis)  Mills,  and 
was  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  May  16,  1748.  His  father  was  a  natire  of 
Windsor,  and  his  mother  of  Stratford.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  religious  education  from  his  childhood;  for, 
while  walking  with  a  friend  by  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  he  has  been 
known  to  point  with  deep  emotion  to  a  certain  tree,  saying — **  Yonder  6iA 
my  father  direct  my  little  brother  to  go  night  and  morning  and  call  upon 
Ood  ;  and  yonder,  behind  that  other  object,  did  he  charge  me  to  go  and  per- 
form the  same  service."  After  spending  some  of  his  earliest  years  at  work 
upon  his  father's  farm,  he  was  fitted  for  College,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  Joel  Bordwell,t  the  minister  of  his  native  place.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1764 ;  and  outlived  all  his  classmates.  After  pui^ 
suing  for  some  time  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  preack 
by  the  Association  of  Litchfield  County.  From  the  Becords  of  the  Associ- 
ation, it  appears  that,  according  to  their  rules,  he  "  offered  himself  (Sep- 
tember 20,  1768)  for  examination,  in  order  to  his  being  approved  of  for 
ordination  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  over  the  church  and  people  d 
Torringford,  and  was  examined,  and  approved,  and  recommended  to  them  tf 
a  meet  person,  qualified  to  settle  with  them  in  that  work."  His  ordinatioi 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  June,  1769. 

Mr.  Mills'  ministry,  being  exercised  in  a  quiet  country  parish,  was  littk 
diversified  with  incidents,  except  such  as  grew  out  of  his  own  peculiar  char 
acteristics.  As  be  was  an  eminently  faithful  and  laborious  pastor,  he  wis 
privileged,  at  diflfercnt  periods,  to  witness  the  manifest  tokens  of  God'? 
gracious  presence  among  his  people,  and,  as  the  result,  large  additions  u- 
his  church.  The  years  1792,  1816,  and  18*21  were  signalized  in  this  respect; 
and  in  the  last  two  mentioned  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were 
received  to  communion.     Mr.  Mills'  house  was  burnt  a  few  years  before  h'u 

*MSS.  from  Rev.  Frederick  Marsh,  Rev.  D.  L.  Parmelee,  E.  H.  Milla,  and  others. 

t  JoKL  BoRDWELL  was  bom  at  Deerficld,  Mass.,  in  Ootober,  1732;  was  giadnatedat  Yal« 
College  in  1756;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Kent,  October  2B,  1758;  and  died  DeceB- 
ber  6,  1811,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  aeo,  and  the  fiftv-fonrth  of  his  minifltrr. 
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death,  when  the  Becords  of  the  oharch  were  destroyed.    He  preached  his  • 
Half-century  Sermon  in  1819. 

In  1822,  Mr  Mills  having  now  begun  sensibly  to  feel  the  infirmities  of 
age,  his  people  provided  him  a  colleague  in  the  Rev.  Epaphras  Goodman, 
who  remained  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  until  some  time  after 
Mr.  M.'s  death.  The  venerable  senior  pastor,  after  this,  preached  but 
seldom,  and  his  meutal  faculties  gradually  declined  until  his  mind  became 
nearly  a  blank.  But  the  subject  that  remained  last  and  longest  with  him 
was  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Gospel.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  a  distinguished  physician,  who  had 
known  him  intimately,  and  profited  much  by  his  ministrations  in  his  earlier 
years,  went  to  Torringford  to  make  him  a  visit ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there, 
was  advised  not  to  attempt  to  fulfil  his  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  M. 
was  so  much  reduced  in  both  body  and  mind  that  an  interview  with  him,  if 
it  should  be  obtained,  would  be  productive  rather  of  pain  than  of  pleasure. 
Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  intimation,  he  called  on  Mr.  M.,  and  it 
was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing  himself  to  his 
remembrance.  He  began  his  conversation  with  him  in  some  such  strain  as 
this — *'  You  are  a  very  aged  man.  Sir,  and  must  soon  leave  the  world,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  what  your  feelings  are  in  the  prospect  of  entering 
eternity."  The  old  man's  bosom  began  immediately  to  heave  with  emotion, 
and  ho  answered — **  I  am  a  poor,  miserable  sinner — I  don't  know  what  will 
become  of  me — I  don*t  know  but  I  shall  be  lost," — adding  other  remarks 
of  similar  import.  The  Doctor  immediately  gave  his  thoughts  a  different 
direction,  by  referring  to  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day;  and  instantly 
his  mind  kindled,  and  he  exclaimed  with  an  animated  tone  and  expression 
that  would  have  been  worthy  of  his  best  days, — "Wonderful  day  !  Won- 
derful day !  The  Bible  Society  ;  the  Tract  Society ;  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety— the  waters  of  the  Sanctuary  are  rising  and  rising ;  and  by  and  bye  they 
will  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and  then  the  latter  day  glory  will  come 
in!"  Having  uttered  these  sublime  expressions,  his  mind  relapsed  into  its 
habitually  imbecile  state,  and  never  awoke  to  another  effort  until  it  was  dis- 
lodged frcyn  the  earthly  tabernacle.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  1833, 
lacking  five  days  only  of  ninety  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Luther  Hart  of  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Mills  was  married^  November  19,  1771,  to  Esther  Bobbins  of 
Canaan,  who  died  December  30,  1809.  They  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom  was  the  Bev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr.,  whose  memory  is  so  widely  and 
gratefully  cherished  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  missions. 

Mr.  Mills  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  Litchfield,  at  a  meeting  of 
singers,  1775  ;  and  two  Sermons  on  the  Beligious  Sentiments  of  Christ,  in 
a  volume  entitled  **  Sermons  Collected,"  1797. 

FROM  THE  REV.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.  D. 

FAaMiNOTON,  Conn.,  November  16, 1848. 
My  dear  Sir:  My  reminiscences  of  tlic  Rev.  Mr.  Mills  of  Torringford  are  so  few 
and  indistinct,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  a  particular  and  graphic  account 
of  him.  I  saw  him  but  very  unfrequcntly,  and  have  no  remembrance  of  having 
heard  him  preach  except  in  a  single  instance.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  to  have 
been  present  with  him,  and  Father  Uallock,  and  others,  at  a  ministers'  meeting 
at  his  house.     It  was  soon  after  it  was  decided  that  his  son,  Samuel  J.  of  blessed 
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memory,  should  aocoropanj  the  little  hftnd,  then  soon  to  go  out  as  the  first  mis- 
sionaries ftrom  this  country  to  the  Heathen  of  the  East.    Whither  precisely  they 
were  to  go,  and  how  a  door  was  to  be  opened  to  them,  was  not  known,— only  it 
was  expected  that  somewhere  in  Southern  Asia,  they  were  to  seek  a  foothc^,  and 
that  they  were  soon  to  set  sail.     Mills,  as  you  know,  did  not  in  fact  accompany 
them, — ^perhaps  diverted  by  the  project  of  his  mission  to  Africa;   but,  in  the 
expectation  of  soon  parting  with  that  beloved  son,  to  see  his  face  no  more,  the  old 
gentleman  told  us  of  the  decision,  bathed  in  tears,  and  even  convulsed  with  emo- 
tion, and  apparently  in  the  midst  of  that  conflict  of  affection  with  principle,  which 
a  heart  so  tender  and  so  pious  as  his  might  be  expected  to  feel,  at  the  first  call  of 
God  to  so  great  a  sacrifice.     I  mention  this  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  a  notice 
of  Mr.  Hallock  to  which  I  love  to  recur.    In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hal- 
lock,  in  a  very  tender  and  pathetic  prayer,  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  his  own 
son  whom  he  had  educated  at  College,  at  no  small  sacrifice,  with  the  hope  of  his 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, — giving  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  conversioii 
to  God,  and  in  consequence  entering  on  the  study  of  Law,  while  the  son  of  his 
brother  Mills  was  called  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  preaching  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  to  the  Heathen,  urged  the  petition  that  that  brother,  now  so 
depressed  at  the  thought  of  separation,  might  not  be  unduly  lifted  up  by  the  rich 
blessing  conferred  upon  him. 

Some  things  in  Father  Mills  were  too  prominent  for  even  a  stranger,  who  hid 
the  slightest  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  soon  to  forget.  His  tall  and  well 
proportioned  form  and  dignified  bearing  gave  him  a  princely  air.  His  rokx  too, — 
so  deep  toned  and  mellow,  was  very  commanding.  He  was  often  tender  in  his 
addresses,  and  even  in  his  remarks  in  conversation  on  evangelical  subjects;  and 
was  often  melted  to  tears, — ^though  rarely,  if  ever,  interrupted  by  emotion  in  his 
utterance.  Such  tenderness  in  so  gigantic  a  form,  and  so  powerfbl  an  intellect,  wag 
exceedingly  winning  and  impressive.  His  sermons  abounded  in  anecdotes  and 
other  illustrations  taken  from  common  life,  drawn  out  in  a  collateral  and  nther 
homely  style,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  habits  of  a  plain,  agricaltn- 
ral  people,  shut  out  ftrom  the  busy  world, — such  as  were  the  people  of  his  charge. 
Yet,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  his  sermons  were  not  commonly  loose  or  immethodical; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  closely  argumentative  and  powerfully  convincing. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
which  were  leading  topics  in  ''the  Litchfield  county  Divinity,"  that  was  so 
often  talked  of  in  his  day,  as  having  been  connected  with  the  rerivals^r  whidi 
the  county  was  distinguished. 

Mr.  Mills,  I  believe,  spent  much  of  his  time  among  his  people,  preaching  from 
house  to  house;  had  few  books  and  read  but  little;  drew  his  diacoorsea  from  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  enlightened  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  in 
consequence,  was  able  to  ''  give  to  every  one  a  portion  in  due  season."  A  person 
who  was  conversant  with  him  in  his  latter  years,  lately  told  mc  that  his  people 
often  anticipated  his  subject  for  the  coming  Sabbath  by  his  topics  of  conversatioD 
the  preceding  week.  So  also  his  discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  he  was  used  to 
mingle  in  conversation  the  week  following. 

Not  doubting  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  more  extended  notices  of  this 
truly  excellent  man  from  other  sources,  I  am  Sir, 

Your  very  afflxitionate  friend  and  brother.. 

N.  PORTER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ABEL  McEWEN,  D.  D. 

New  LoNDoif ,  December  18, 1848. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills  was  of  the  same  age  of  my  father:  thev 
lived  in  adjacent  parishes  and  were  intimate  friends.     In  my  childhood  and  vouth, 
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In  person  be  was  tall,  large,  with  well  proportioned  limbs;  in  atiitudo  and 
action,  graceful.  Hia  &ce,  large  and  round,  in  which  was  set  a  pair  of  bold,  yet 
benignant,  eyes,  was  at  once  attractive  and  impressive.  His  gait,  though  stately, 
was  natural  and  easy.  His  finest  appearance  out  of  the  pulpit  was  horseback. 
He  was  a  good  judge,  and  a  better  manager,  of  a  horse.  Dressed  in  clothes  of 
good  material,  well  cut  and  adjusted;  his  legs  and  feet  decked  with  white-topped 
boots  and  spurs;  a  white  wig  upon  his  head  flowing  in  ringlets  not  lacking  pow- 
der over  his  broad  shoulders;  and  crowned  with  a  large  and  smooth  beaver;  in 
one  hand  a  polished  cane,  in  the  other  a  bridle;  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  the  boys 
thought,  the  generaltasimo  of  Connecticut  clergymen. 

On  one  occasion,  I  rode,  at  the  left  hand,  his  aid-de-camp.  Familiarly  he 
accosted  adults  and  children  of  all  classes  by  the  way.  At  length,  with  all  the 
presence  of  horse  and  man,  he  reined  up  to  a  house  and  called.  A  young  lady 
presented  herself: — "Daughter,"  said  he,  "give  us  a  good  noggen  of  cold 
water." 

Once  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Mills,  you  are  large."  "  Oh  no,"  he  replied,  "  there's 
nothing  of  me  hardly.  I  am  so  saddle-backed  that  I  don't  weigh  any  thing; — not 
BO  heavy  by  considerable  as  brother  Gillett  of  the  West  parish." 

In  hospitality  he  was  not  surpassed.  Food,  and  fuel,  and  provender  for  horses, 
were  without  stint.  The  host  was  generous  in  all  things;  especially  so  in  fruit, 
both  to  himself,  and  in  the  distribution  of  it  to  others.  One  autumn  the  boys 
stole  his  peaches.  In  a  sermon  soon  aiter,  he  reported  a  visit  which  he  had  made 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  where  the  people  complained  that  the  boys  stole  peaches. 
Hearing  this,  he  said  that  he  expressed  his  surprise  and  his  abhorrence  of  such 
conduct.  The  reply  was,  "  But,  Mr.  Mills,  don't  the  boys  steal  peaches  in 
Torringford?"  "Dear  me,"  said  he,  "  what  could  I  do  ?  I  couldn't  lie;  I  was 
obliged  to  answer^  yes." 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Mills  was  peculiar.  In  him  were  combined  strength  of  intel- 
lect, comic  powers,  and  deep  sensibility.  As  a  sermonizer  and  preacher  he  was 
eccentric,  even  original.  Drollery  undesigned,  and  perhaps  sometimes  designed, 
which  would  have  marred  the  public  services  of  any  other  man,  in  his  were  not 
merely  efibctive,  but  turned  to  serious  account.  People  who,  hearing  his  ordinary 
discourses,  inadvertently  laughed  inside  or  out,  often  wept  before  he  dosed.  He 
was  always  grave;  his  hearers  could  not  always  conceal  their  amusement.  His 
brethren  sometimes  admonished  him  that  his  sayings  were  too  ludicrous  for  the 
pulpit;  yet  they  all  reverenced  him  as  a  lover  of  truth  and  of  souls,  and  as  a 
dexterous,  &ithful,  and  powerful  preacher.  The  pious  Jeremiah  Hallock  denomi- 
nated him,  "  the  godly  Mr.  Mills." 

My  wife,  before  marriage,  belonged  to  a  family  in  his  neighbourhood.  After 
our  settlement  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  we  made  fi^uent  risits  to  her 
former  home.  Soon  after  onr  arrival,  we  were  greeted  by  our  venerable  friend. 
The  prhne  object  of  the  call  was,  after  the  salutation,  to  ask  me  what  I  had  lately 
preached.  I  must  give  an  outline  of  two  or  three  sermons.  This,  on  his  part 
and  mine,  was  merely  to  give  him  opportunity  to  detail  twice  or  thrice  as  many 
of  his.  The  report,  though  laconic,  was  graphic.  Usually,  after  my  return 
home,  the  clues  which  he  had  drawn  f^om  his  texts,  the  plans  of  his  discourses, 
and  the  Millsish  illustrations,  so  haunted  me  that  I  could  do  little  else,  until  I 
fiad  attempted  to  make  two  or  three  sermons  out  of  the  exotics  which  he  had 
pitched  into  my  mind.  Once,  our  arrival  at  Torringford  was  in  April,  a  time  of 
mud  and  of  great  scarcity  of  forage.  Before  I  alighted  fVorn  the  carriage,  he  was 
present  horseback.  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  lecture  in  West  street;  and  the 
people  are  now  waiting.  Where  is  a  horse  for  Mr.  McEwen  ?"  We  were  soon 
on  our  way,  and  the  services  were  in  due  time  performed.  Returned  to  the  house 
of  our  friends,  he  went  to  my  wife  and  said, — "  It  was  kind,  very  kind  in  yodr 
husband,  before  he  took  his  tea,  to  go  and  help  me  out  of  the  lurch;  it  was  worth 
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When  he  preached  on  some  topics,  great  of  themselTes,  and  of  ivliicb  he  was 
enamoured,  he  rose  above  all  his  quaintness,  eccentricity,  and  humour.  Then  his 
knowledge,  his  logic,  and  his  eloquence  filled  his  hearers  with  veneration  hr  the 
man, — much  more  with  fear  and  adoration  of  God.  His  glory  it  was  to  set  foith 
God  as  a  gracious  and  lovely  Sovereign.  In  his  own  way  he  could  show  that  God 
without  a  plan,  a  purpose,  a  decree,  must  be  embarrassed,  perplexed,  afElicted,  md 
contemned;  and  that  human  beings  could  act  with  fi-eedom  and  responsibility, 
while  God  wrought  efficiently  in  their  minds. 

The  famous  Roger  Griswold  heard  Mr.  Mills  preach  at  Litchfield.  On  his 
return  to  New  London  county  he  said  to  me, — *'  I  heard  a  man  preach  at  Litch- 
field,— ^Mr.  Mills — ^I  never  heard  of  him  before.  I  know  not  what  the  clergy  think 
of  him;  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard  the  man  in  the  pulpit  or  oat  of  it,  so 
eloquent  as  he  was  in  one  of  his  sermons."  Some  time  after  this,  I  said  to  Mr. 
Mills,—"  You  saw  our  Judge  Griswold  at  Litchfield."  "  Yes,"  he  replied— 
*'  I  looked  down  among  the  Judges,  and  I  did  not  want  any  one  to  tell  me  whidi 
Roger  Griswold  was."  I  added,  **  Mr.  Mills,  as  you  are  an  elderly  man,  and  I 
am  young,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  what  he  said  of  your  preaching.  He  said  that 
in  one  of  your  sermons  you  was  more  eloquent  than  any  man  he  had  ever  heard 
in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it."  He  replied  instantly, — '*  I  know  which  sermon  it 
was.  Monday,"  he  added,  "  I  went  with  Mr.  Huntington  to  dine  with  the  Court. 
They  said,  '  The  Judges  are  coming.'  I  was  determined  not  to  be  introduced  to 
him ;  so  I  placed  myself  by  the  side  of  the  door,  and,  as  he  entered,  seized  his  hand 
and  said, — '  Judge  Griswold,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  your  hce  and 
eyes.'  With  a  grasp  as  hard  as  mine,  the  Jadge  replied, — '  Mr.  Milltj,  how  do 
you  do?     I  am  glad  to  see  you.' " 

The  English  language  did  not  seem  to  be  copious  enough  for  the  old  gentleman's 
eccentricity.  He  coined  words,  and  he  used  current  language  with  a  very  equivocal 
meaning.  He  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  on  a  summer's  mission  to 
Vermont.  When  he  returned,  he  was  asked  what  sort  of  a  jamit  he  had. 
'^Fatiguing,  fatiguing,"  was  his  reply — "it  was  so  tremendolous  hot."  "Hot 
in  Vermont  ?"  said  the  inquirer.  "  Hot  ? — ^ycs,  and  musquitoes."  "  Mosqui- 
toes in  Vermont  ?"  "  Yes,  a  great  many  of  them  would  weigh  a  pound."  *'0h 
no,  Mr.  Mills,  not  a  pound."  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  testify  that  a  great  many 
of  them  would  weigh  a  pound."  A  neighbour  called  on  him  one  evening.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  Mr.  Mills  added, — "  I  have  been  to  work  to  day  like  a  dog." 
"  Not  like  a  dog,"  responded  his  friend.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  like  a  dog;  but  of 
dogs  there  are  many  kinds;  and  one  sort  never  go  a  step  beyond  where  they  are 
driven."  His  oddity  was  not  affectation.  He  was  ludicrous  without  design,  and 
without  consciousness  of  the  fact.  His  very  griefs  he  sometimes  expressed  in 
terms  and  by  figures  which  made  those  who  sympathized  with  him,  laugh.  He 
and  his  wife  lost  their  first  infant  child.  Then  the  second  was  taken  away.  Some 
female  friends  came  in  to  express  their  sympathy.  One  of  their  number  com- 
menced their  condolence, — "  You  lost  your  first  child."  "  Yes,"  he  replied  with 
a  gush  of  tears,  "  and  now  the  fat  is  all  in  the  fire  again." 

To  find  subjects  for  sermons  and  to  plan  them  was  his  pastime.  Though  this 
exercise  appeared  in  him  like  play,  the  result  of  it  showed  the  work  of  a  man. 
Writing  a  sermon  after  the  frame  of  it  was  set  up,  did  not  agree  with  his  consti- 
tution. He  could  preach  on  any  emergency.  Well  was  it  for  him  that  he  conM 
make  passing  events  or  objects  that  met  his  eye  serve  for  illustrations.     "  Once," 

said  he,  "  I  went  up  to  B to  preach;  my  pocket  was  full  of  written  sermons. 

But  one  text  which  I  had  never  used  would  employ  all  my  thoughts.  I  culled  orer 
all  my  manuscripts;  but  God  would  have  me  take  that  new  text — *  Whercforf  do 
the  wicked  live  f '  I  went  into  the  pulpit  all  raw  and  dark.  My  doctriiw  was, 
the  wicked  live  for  the  benefit  of  the  righteous.  As  I  went  on  to  illustrate  it,  1 
looked  out  at  the  window  and  said,  *  The  wicked  live  to  cut  down  these  erett 
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hemlock  trees  for  the  righteous.'    Much  as  ever,"  he  added,  "have  the  people  of 
B forgiyen  me  to  this  day." 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  though  he  could  sing  hut  indifferently  him- 
self. Sact^  music  was  a  feast  of  fat  things  to  his  soul.  He  must  have  in  his 
parish,  during  the  three  winter  months,  a  singing  school  headed  hy  a  skilful 
master.  At  the  close  of  this  term,  he  appointed  what  he  called  a  singing  lecture. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  invited  his  neighbour.  Dr.  Lee  of  Oolebrook,  a  writer 
of  music,  to  preach.  His  text  was, — *'  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  spirit  from 
Qod  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his  hand.  So  Saul 
was  refreshed  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  At  the  close 
of  the  discourse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  old  pastor,  he  presented  himself 
in  the  pulpit.  "  This,"  said  he,  *^  is  true  doctrine.  I  have  come  into  this  meeting 
house  a  great  many  times,  and  I  saw  that  the  devil  was  here.  I  wished  to  begin 
service,  but  I  did  not  like  to  introduce  the  worship  of  God,  while  the  devil  was  in 
the  people.  I  took  up  the  Psalm  book  and  read;  but  I  could  sec  him  skipping 
about  from  pew  to  pew  in  the  galleries.  But  the  instant  the  chorister  got  up  and 
blew  the  pitch  pipe,  he  quit,  and  all  was  sobriety  and  decorum  among  the  young 
people  and  children." 

I  have  seen  this  man  in  the  day  of  affliction.  He  was  an  affectionate  father; 
but  he  loved  Christian  missions  better  than  he  did  his  own  children.  About  to 
leave  his  neighbourhood  after  a  visit,  I  was  standing  with  him  upon  the  broad 
street;  a  horseman  rode  up  and  handed  to  him  a  letter.  He  broke  the  seal  and 
read  a  few  lines;  stopped;  and,  with  the  letter  in  one  hand  and  spectacles  in  the 
other,  his  face  filled  with  astonishment  and  consternation,  he  said,  *'  Samuel  is 
dead.  This  beats  all.  When  Obookiah  died,  I  thought  that  beat  every  thing; 
but  this  beats  that."  At  this  instant,  the  rider  took  out  a  watch  and  handed  him, 
saying,  **  This  was  his  watch."  The  patron  of  missions  gave  place  to  the  father. 
He  took  the  watch,  and,  with  streaming  tears  and  a  voice  choked  with  grief,  his 
lament  burst  forth, — "  Samuel  is  dead:  I  shall  never  see  Samuel  again;  he  is  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

This  surviving  parent  lived  to  a  groat  age.  In  the  last  stage  of  life  his  house 
was  burnt,  and  a  new  one  was  built.  I  made  my  last  call.  He  was  sitting  among 
the  shavings,  watching  the  workmen  who  were  finishing  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. His  eyes  were  dim;  his  memory  had  failed.  When  I  accosted  him,  he  took 
my  hand,  but  I  perceived  he  did  not  recognise  me.  In  his  hand  he  had  Wood- 
bridge's  small  Geography.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  our  conversation  began.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  that  book.  Sir  ?"  "Oh,  yes,  Sir,  it  is  Woodbridge's  G^graphy; 
my  children  use  it."  "The  world,  Sir,  is  round;  is  it  not?"  "Yes,  Sir." 
"  Rolls  over,  does  it  not  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir."  "  Is  it  not  a  miraculous  thing  that 
when  we  get  on  the  downward  side,  we  don't  fitll  off?"  "  No,  Sir;  if  we  should 
fall  off,  that  would  be  a  miracle;  because  the  law  of  gravitation  would  be  counter- 
acted, which  draws  us  to  the  centre."  "  True,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  don't  know 
who  you  are."  1  told  him  my  name.  It  was  in  vwn.  "  You,  Sir,  recollect  my 
father,"  said  I, — "  Mr.  Robert  McEwen  of  Winchester  ? "  "  Much  as  ever,"  he 
replied.  I  pulled  another  cord.  "  I  have  been  much  at  your  house  in  early  life. 
I  was  a  companion  of  Jerry,  and  Flora,  and  Samuel.    You  married  me.    My  wifb 

was  S B  I  have  often  preached  for  you.     I  live  at  New  London."    He 

rose  up,  girded  his  huge  arms  around  me,  laid  his  broad  chin  on  my  shoulder,  and 
wept. 

Make,  Sir,  any  use  you  please  of  the  above  disconnected  sketch,  from 

Your  humble  servant, 

ABEL  MoEWSN. 
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THOMAS  PRENTISS,  D.  D  * 

1769—1814. 

Thomas  Prentiss  was  bom  at  Holliston,  Mass.,  October  27,  1747. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Prentiss,  who  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge, April  9,  1719;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1738;  wm 
constituted  pastor  of  the  church  in  Holliston,  May  18,  1748;  and  died 
April  24,  1788,  aged  seventy.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Angier,  was  also  a  native  of  Cambridge.  To  this  place  he  waa  sent,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  to  reside  with  his  paternal  grand&ther.  Here  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar  school  of  the  town,  and  was 
matriculated  at  Harvard  University,  in  the  year  1762,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1766,  and  was  employed,  daring  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  teaching  school  at  Berwick,  Me.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  ^pursued  the  study  of 
Theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  Previous  to  commencing  Ms 
theological  course,  however,  and  while  he  resided  at  Berwick,  he  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  which  he 
acquired,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  good  account  during  his  ministry,  by 
prescribing  for  the  sick  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
parish. 

He  commenced  preaching  in  July,  1769,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Medfield,  October  30,  1770,  having  just  completed  hb  twenty- 
third  year. 

He  served  as  Chaplain  to  a  division  of  the  American  army,  stationed  at 
Roxbury,  during  the  Revolutionary  war ;  but  for  how  long  a  time  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

In  the  >ear  1808,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npon 
him  by  the  University  at  which  he  was  educated. 

Dr.  Prentiss  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  enjoyed  almost  unin- 
terrupted health,  till  he  was  arrested  by  the  disease  that  terminated  his  life. 
That  disease  was  congestion  of  the  lungs,  originating  in  a  severe  cold  con- 
tracted by  exposure,  during  a  violent  snow  storm,  in  vbiting  a  sick  family 
in  a  neighbouring  town.  He  died  in  great  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  confi- 
dence of  a  better  life,  after  an  illness  of  five  days,  February  28,  1814,  aged 
sixty-six  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joshiu 
Bates  of  Dedham,  and  was  published. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  as  was  evinced  by  his  manifold 
efiforts  in  the  cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  and  sustaining,  almost  by  his  individual  exertions,  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medfield  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  which  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  largest  and  best  collectioD 
of  books  in  that  part  of  the  county.  He  was  also  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Temperance  reform,  being  one  of  a  small  number  who  originated  the  Socictv, 
known  for  many  years  as  the  **  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  supprebsion 
of  intemperance."     He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  took  a  gla^  of 

•  Bates'  Fun.  .Scmi.— MS.  from  his  family. 
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spirituous  liquor  but  once  in  his  life,  and,  for  years  before  his  death,  be  with* 
)icld  it  from  all  labourers  who  were  in  his  employ. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  following  benevolent  Societies : — the  Humane 
Society;  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society;  the  Soci- 
ety for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North 
America ;  and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge. Of  the  Society  last  named,  he  was  for  many  years  a  Director ;  and 
for  two  or  three  years,  Vice  President. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Prentis^  printed  works :  A  Sermon  on  the 
duty  of  ofifending  and  offended  brethren,  1773.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Henry  Wight,*  1785.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Pitt  Clarke,t  1793. 
A  Discourse  in  commemoration  of  American  independence,  1799.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  ordmation  of  Thomas  Mason,t  1799.  Idleness  in  the  market 
place  considered  and  reproved:  A  Sermon  preached  at  Holliston,  1802. 
Heligion  and  morality  united  in  the  duty  of  man :  Two  Sermons,  1802.  A 
Discourse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  1803.  Pro- 
fessed Christians  cautioned,  and  evil  speakers  admonished:  A  Sermon, 
1804.  The  sin  and  danger  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  evil  doers :  A 
Sermon,  1805.  National  Fast  Sermon  at  Holliston,  1812.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  1813. 

He  was  married,  October  31,  1771,  to  Abigail  Biglow,  of  Weston,  Mass. 
She  died  November  2,  1786.  By  this  marriage  he  had  no  children.  He 
was  married  a  second  time,  February  9,  1789,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
ScoUay  of  Boston;  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, — four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  All  his  sons  were  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College.  One  of  them,  T homos ^  was  bom  in  January,  1792 ;  was 
graduated  in  1811 ;  studied  Theology ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  March  26,  1817  ;  and  died  of  a  typhus  fever, 
on  the  5th  of  October,  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Prentiss*  second  wife  survived 
him  many  years,  and  died  at  the  old  family  mansion,  at  Medfield,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1841,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  ALLEN,  D.  D. 

NoaTHBOBo',  Mass.;  January  26, 1861. 

My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  Prentiss  was  the  friend  and  pastor  of  my  youth.  Under  his 
care  I  pursued  my  studies  preparatory  to  entering  the  University.  lie  was  to  me 
as  a  father.  His  house  was  my  home,  and  his  children  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss  of  Charlestown,  was  my  fellow  student, 
and  room-mate,  and  very  dear  friend;  and  his  early  death,  during  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry,  was  among  the  most  painflil  events  of  my  life.  Such  were  my 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  excellent  man  of  whom  you  wish 
me  to  give  you  some  reminiscences. 

I  remember  him  well — his  venerable  form;  his  serene  and  cheerful  countenance; 
liis  locks  frosted  with  age,  falling  gracefully  over  his  shoulders;  his  manners  easy, 

•  Henry  Wight  wm  born  in  Medfield,  Man.,  in  17^ ;  was  gradaated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1782 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  obiiroh  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  January  5, 1785;  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  University  in  1824;  and  died  in  Aagiut,  1837,  aged  eighty- 
four. 

t  Pitt  Clark  was  bom  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  January  15,  1763:  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1790;  was  ordained  at  Norton,  July  3,  1793;  and  died  February  13,  1835  aged 
seventy-two.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordlnatioii  of 
Sylvester  F.  Bucklm  at  Marlborough,  1809. 

t  Thomas  Mason  wus  bom  at  Princeton,  Man.,  May  28, 1769;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1796;  was  ordained  at  Northfield,  November  6,  1799;  was  dismissed  February  28,  1830; 
and  died  January  3,  1851,  aged  eighty-two.    He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1824. 
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dignified,  polished,  yet  simple,  gentle,  and  winning;  his  grayitj  in  the  pulpit;  his 
suavity,  affability,  and  urbanity,  in  company;  the  afifectionate  respect  that  his 
perfect  integrity  and  uniform  kindness  inspired; — all  these  rise  before  me,  when- 
ever I  recall  his  image,  and  remember  the  days  of  my  youth. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Prentiss  was  long,  peaceful,  and  prosperous;  and  he  died 
in  a  green  old  age,  universally  lamented  as  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  good  man.  He 
was  always  an  acceptable,  if  not  a  decidedly  popular,  preacher.  His  discourses 
were  solid,  judicious,  eminently  practical,  but  thoroughly  imbued  with  an  evan- 
gelical spirit,  and  some  of  them,  especially  those  that  were  designed  to  commono- 
rate  particular  events,  were  truly  eloquent.  He  was  uncommonly  felicitous,  in 
the  choice  of  his  texts  on  special  occasions.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  some 
of  those  occasions,  and  of  the  discourses  which  they  called  forth.  One,  that 
occurred  in  my  childhood,  was  the  birthday  of  Washington,  February  22, 1800,— 
observed  throughout  the  United  States  in  commemoration  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  then  recently  deceased.  The  church  was  dressed  in  mourning;  the 
whole  population  of  the  village,  young  and  old,  with  appropriate  badges,  the 
schools,  each  led  by  its  teacher,  flocked  to  the  house  of  God.  Every  pew,  every 
seat,  was  occupied;  every  aisle  was  filled;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
preacher,  as  he  rose  before  the  vast  assembly,  and  announced  for  his  text  the  bean- 
tiM  words,  so  applicable  to  the  shepherd  and  leader  of  our  Israel — "  So  he  fed 
them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  guided  them  by  the  skilfulness  of 
his  hands." 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  easy,  dignified,  impressive;  his  Toioe  strong, 
majestic,  sonorous,  yet  not  grating  harshly  on  the  ear;  and  he  seldom  &iled  to 
gain  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  or  to  produce  the  conviction  in  their  mhkds  that 
he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  ornament,  not  did  he 
seek  to  win  applause  by  any  tricks  of  oratory,  or  any  attempts  at  oh^nalitj  or 
smartness.  He  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  his  subject,  forgetful  of  himself,  intent 
on  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  ministry, — to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Dr.  Prai- 
tiss  was  a  devout  man,  and  highly  gifted  in  prayer.  His  prayers  were  happily 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  pecuUarly  suited  to  soothe,  com- 
fort, and  encourage  the  children  of  sorrow. 

In  his  religious  sentiments  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Watts,  Doddridge,  and 
Thomas  Scott.  He  was  not  a  sectarian  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  from  him  a  controversial  discourse,  unless  it  were 
on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  on  an  occasion  very  trying  to  him,  when  several  mem- 
bers of  liis  church,  in  a  season  of  religious  excitement,  separated  themselves  from 
his  communion,  and  joined  the  Baptists.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Hopkinsian  creed,  and  I  think  rarely  exchanged  pulpits  with 
gentlemen  who  were  understood  to  hold  those  views,  though  his  exchanges  werebv 
no  means  exclusively  with  those  whose  religious  opinions  fully  harmonized  with 
his  own. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  would  call  Dr.  Prentiss'  Catholicism,  I  may  men- 
tion the  following: — At  the  time  when,  in  company  with  my  classmate,  his  eldest 
son, — while  we  were  pursuing  our  theological  studies  at  Cambridge, — I  made 
application  to  be  received  into  his  church,  we  were  not  questioned  respecting  our 
views  on  controverted  subjects,  but  only  in  regard  to  our  views,  purposes,  and 
aims,  in  joining  the  church,  and  undertaking  the  Christian  ministry;  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  attempted  to  bias  us  in  our  studies,  in  favour  of  his 
own  system,  or  ever  expressed  to  us  any  regret  that,  in  our  theological  views,  we 
differed,  in  some  respects,  from  our  honoured  father  and  guide.  IIo  wished  U5  to 
enjoy  the  largest  liberty,  and  to  believe  that  the  honest  and  intelligt^nt  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  would  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  essential  to  the  right 
conduct  of  life,  and  to  the  attainment  of  true  holiness. 

Dr.  Prentiss  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his 
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11688.  He  wa8  habitually  cheerful,  and  often  playful  in  his  manner,  and  was 
remarkably  fond  of  children,  who  loved  him  in  return,  while  his  presence  inspii«d 
them  with  a  feeling  of  reverence,  which  checked  any  unbecoming  levity  or  impro- 
priety of  language  or  behaviour. 

The  catechisinga,  as  they  were  called, — held  semi-annually,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  in  the  village  church,  when  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  were  gathered  to 
repeat  to  their  minister  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism, — are  among  the 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  my  early  days.  On  these  occasions.  Dr.  Prentiss 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  He  was,  at  such  times,  peculiarly  gentle  and  win- 
ning in  his  manners;  his  countenance  beamed  with  love,  while  his  wise  and 
affectionate  counsels  sunk  deep  into  our  hearts. 

I  have  also  pleasant  recollections  of  his  visits  to  the  district  school  in  company 
with  the  Board  of  selectmen,  who  together  constituted  the  school  committee. 
His  discriminating  commendation,  his  paternal  admonitions,  the  high  motives 
which  he  set  before  us,  fell  upon  our  susceptible  minds,  as  the  dew  upon  the  tender 
grass,  causing  some  good  thoughts,  and  wise  purposes,  and  holy  resolves,  to  spring 
up.  We  all  prized  his  approbation,  and  felt  that  his  smile  was  a  benediction.  I 
remember  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  was  placed  upon  the  teacher's  desk  to 
recite,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  selectmen,  at  the  closing  visitation  of 
the  school,  when  I  first  learned  to  read, — a  dialogue  firom  "Webster's  Third 
Part,"  and  how  the  ambition  swelled  my  breast,  and  the  purpose  was  formed,  to 
go  to  CoU^ne  and  be  a  minister, — a  purpose  which,  from  that  time,  was  my  guid- 
ing star,  and  which  I  should  probably  never  have  formed,  had  not  my  minister 
been  one  whom  I  could  love  and  esteem,  and  look  up  to  as  a  model. 

In  the  domestic  relations, — as  a  husband,  and  parent,  and  the  head  of  a  family, 
Dr.  Prentiss  approached  as  near  my  idea  of  perfect  excellence  as  any  man  whom 
I  have  knoTiii.  His  children  looked  up  to  him  with  filial  reverence,  while  they 
clung  to  him  with  tenderest  affection,  and  yielded  a  willing  obedience  to  his 
gentle  commands. 

For  many  years  during  their  minority,  in  order  to  provide  means  for  the  libe- 
ral education  of  his  four  sons,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  into  his  family 
boys  and  young  men,  to  fit  them  for  College,  or  for  other  walks  of  life;  many  cf 
whom  still  live  to  bear  their  willing  testimony  to  his  faithful  guardianship  and 
skilful  nurture. 

In  a  word.  Dr.  Prentiss  was  a  devoted  minister,  a  judicious  parent,  a  wise 
householder,  an  efiQcicnt  and  successful  educator  of  youth,  a  just  and  holy  man, 
an  "  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile;"  and  many  beside  myself  cherish 
his  memory  with  fond  affection,  and  feel  that  for  whatever  in  them  is  good  and 
commendable,  and  for  whatever  success  they  have  met  with  in  life,  they  owe 
much  to  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  they  received  while  under  his  care. 

Yours  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  ALLEN. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1772,  his  health  was  so  much  reduced  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  take  a  respite  from  his  labours,  and  it  was  even  considered 
doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  resume  them.  He,  however, 
did  resume  them  after  a  short  time  ;  though  he  prosecuted  them  in  great 
bodily  weakness,  and  not  without  frequent  and  protracted  interruptions.  At 
length,  in  1782,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  charge,  and  on  the  30th 
of  April,  was  regularly  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council.  Though  the 
state  of  his  health  had  probably  something  to  do  in  inducing  this  step,  the 
want  of  an  adequate  support  seems  to  have  been  another,  and  perhaps  the 
principal,  reason. 

Immediately  after  he  was  released  from  his  pastoral  charge,  he  returned 
with  his  family  to  his  native  place,  and  remained  there,  preaching  occasion- 
ally, as  his  health  would  permit,  until  his  constitution  had  become  so  much 
invigorated  that  he  thought  it  safe  to  resume  his  stated  ministerial  duties. 
He  then  went  back  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  every  expression  of  good  will  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  especi- 
ally by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  had  felt  his  separation  from  them 
to  be  a  severe  affliction.  The  church  at  Plainfield,  which  had  then  been 
vacant  for  some  time,  hearing  that  he  had  recovered  his  health,  immediately 
directed  their  attention  to  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  their  pastor ; 
and  having  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  them,  he  was  installed  there 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1784.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great 
acceptance  and  usefulness,  until  death  terminated  his  course.  During  his 
whole  ministry  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  invalid  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
a  most  rigid  economy  of  his  strength,  that  he  was  enabled,  at  any  time,  to 
perform  his  stated  duties.  He  was,  however,  rarely  absent  from  his  pulpit 
on 'the  Sabbath  ;  and,  though  his  sermons  were  not  generally  written,  he 
had  always  thoroughly  digested  his  subject,  and  no  one  could  listen  to 
him,  unlesf,  it  were  his  own  fault,  without  being  edified  and  made  better. 

During  the  Revolution,  he  showed  himself  always  decidedly  and  warmly 
attached  to  his  country's  cause.  His  friend,  Dr.  Hart  and  himself  sympa- 
thized in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  almost  every  other ;  and,  though 
not  directly  and  officially  connected  with  the  war,  they  hesitated  not  to  show 
themselves,  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  public  and  in  private,  the  staunch 
friends  and  supporters  of  liberty. 

In  1808,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Union  College. 

Dr.  Benedict  continued  to  preach  until  within  one  Sabbath  of  his  death. 
He  died  of  a  pleurisy,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  on  the  IBth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1816.  In  his  approach  to  the  grave,  he  evinced  the  most  unqualified 
resignation,  and  even  jojrful  triumph.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  of  Franklin,  from  Psalm  cxil,  6 ;  and  was  published. 

The  only  acknowledged  publication  of  Dr.  Benedict,  is  a  Sermon  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  in  1811. 

PROM  THE  REV.  ELIPHALET  NOTT,  D.  D., 
passiDSirT  or  uhioh  oollbos. 

IJifiOH  GoLLEOs,  Schenectady,  January  81, 1848. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  am  too  unwell  to  write  myself,  and  sufibring  too  much 
bodily  pain  to  reply  to  your  request  through  the  agency  of  another  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  character  and  standing  of  the  distinguished  individual  concerning 
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whom  70U  inquire.     I  can  only  dictate  a  few  hints,  and  leave  you.  to  use  theni  at 
your  own  discretion. 

Dr.  Benedict  deserves  a  place  among  the  distinguished  men  of  New  England, 
whether  considered  as  a  scholar,  philosopher,  or  Christian  minister. 

He  was  distinguished  at  College,  as  he  was  afterwards  through  life,  for  his  love 
of  the  classics  and  mathematics — in  which  departments  he  had  few  equals.  The 
Hebrew  language  was,  I  believe,  not  taught  at  College,  while  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  His  desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages  led  him  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  Hebrew  with  such  helps  as  he  could  obtain; — which  prose- 
cution he  never  remitted  until  he  had  obtained  a  very  accurate  and  comprehensiTe 
knowledge  of  the  language.  He  also  made  some  progress  in  acquiring  the  knoir- 
ledge  of  some  other  cognate  Oriental  languages. 

The  great  doctrines  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  dependanoe  and  depravity 
ho  firmly  believed  and  constantly  taught;  though  he  taught  them  as  Scripture 
doctrines  rather  than  as  metaphysical  dogmas .  He  studied  his  subjects  thoroughly, 
and  yet  his  discourses,  so  fiir  as  language  was  concerned,  were  entirely  extempo- 
raneous. His  utterance  was  slow  and  hesitating,  and  he  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience  by  the  great  and  solemn  truths  which  he  delivered,  rtther 
than  by  the  language  in  which  those  truths  were  clothed,  or  the  manner  of  their 
delivery. 

Though  greatly  respected  by  his  people  as  a  preacher,  he  was  equally  respected 
as  a  pastor;  and  in  the  performance  of  parochial  duties  he  had  few  equals.  He 
was  ever  mindful  of  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  constant  in  his  visits  at  the  bedsides 
of  the  dying. 

Though  possessing  a  frail  constitution  and  suffering  much  hodilj  pain,  he  was 
constitutionally  happy  and  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  rendering  those  happy 
around  him. 

He  lived  in  the  midst  of  sects  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  and  yet  he  hved 
not  the  less  in  the  midst  of  friends  on  that  account. 

By  all  who  knew  him  he  was  respected  and  beloved,  nor  was  he  known  to  have 
had  a  personal  enemy.  He  was  a  man  of  sympathy,  and  instinctively  shared  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  all  with  whom  he  became  acquainted;  and,  though  decided 
in  his  own  religious  opinions,  he  exercised  a  most  enlightened  and  liberal  charity 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him. 

Having  myself  been  brought  up  among  the  strictest  sect  of  Calvinists,  and 
having  become  accustomed  to  think  that  greatness  and  goodness  were,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  found  only  among  them,  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Benedict  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in  his  estimation,  these  qualities 
were  to  be  found  in  individuals  among  other  denominations,  as  truly  and  as  fre- 
quently as  his  own ;  and  that  he  retained  as  high  a  regard  for,  and  cherished  as 
sincere  a  friendship  towards,  such  individuals,  wherever  found,  as  if  found  among 
the  sect  with  whom  he  communed  and  worshipped.  The  kindness  with  which  be 
spoke  of  other  denominations,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their  prosperity, 
made  an  impression  upon  my  own  mind  which  has  never  been  effaced :  indeed 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  Christians  differing  from  him,  and  in  which  he  was 
generally  treated  by  them,  furnished  the  most  impressive  exemplification  I  have 
ever  witnessed  of  those  words  of  sacred  writ,  "Behold  how  good,  and  hov 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!" 

He  was  always  an  apologist  for  the  absent, — put  the  best  construction  pos-<ibIe 
upon  the  conduct  of  others,  and  never  unnecessarily  spoke  evil  of  any  one.  Thus 
iid  this  good  man  live  in  charity,  and  he  died  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELIPHALET  NOH. 
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FROM  THE  HON.  ANDREW  T.  JUDSON, 

JVDGB  or  THB  DI8TUCT    COUBT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Gantbbbubt,  Conn.,  November  20,  1849. 
My  dear  Sir :  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Benedict  commenced  in  the  year  1809, 
And  continued  till  the  day  of  bis  death.  I  have  met  him  in  the  social  circle,  at 
his  own  fireside,  and  at  the  place  of  public  worship, — having  often  listened  to  his 
preaching.  My  recollections  of  him,  if  not  very  extended,  are  yet  very  vivid 
And  agreeable. 

As  a  classical  scholar,  I  have  always  understood  that  he  was  distinguished 
among  his  learned  associates.  Virgil  was  his  favourite  author  through  life;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  his  reading  of  Latin  poetry,  even  when  he  was  in  College,  was 
so  remarkable  that  the  Professors  sometimes  set  him  to  reading  Virgil  merely  ibr 
their  own  gratification. 

His  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  also  was  extensive  and  profound.  The 
people  of  Plainfield  still  relate  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrating  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  this  department  of  study.  The  young  lads  in  the  Academy 
used  to  carry  their  problems  to  their  Preceptor  for  his  aid  in  solving  them,  when, 
not  unfrequently,  he  would  be  attacked  with  a  severe  head  ache,  which  would 
oblige  him  to  postpone  his  attention  to  their  requests  till  he  could  be  relieved  from 
pain.  Meanwhile,  the  roguish  fellows  would  send  some  one  of  their  number,  on 
some  errand  or  other,  to  Dr.  Benedict's  study,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  where 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  'greeted  by  the  face  of  their  instructer;  and  the  next 
morning,  the  problem,  however  difficult,  was  solved,  and  the  head  ache  was  cured. 
They  drew  their  own  inferences,  and  indulged  their  own  jokes. 

But  Dr.  Benedict  was  most  distinguished  as  a  profound  biblical  scholar;  being 
alike  familiar  with  the  history,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.  He  delighted  much  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  and  used  to  call  it 
*'  the  language  of  the  angels." 

His  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  what  is  termed  '*  orthodox,"  though  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  extremes.  The  modification  of  Calvinism  which  prevailed 
extensively  in  his  day  under  the  name  of  Hopkinsianism  he  rejected.  He  called 
no  man  master,  and  made  little  of  any  other  authority  in  matters  of  religion  than 
that  of  the  great  Master  Himself. 

He  lived  through  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  mingled  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  other  scenes  scarcely  less  stirring  that  succeeded,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
true  patriot.  James  Madison,  who  was  one  of  the  friends  of  his  early  life,  was, 
in  the  Doctor's  estimation,  a  fhie  model  of  manly  integrity  and  patriotism. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  he  never  deserted  his  friend  Madison. 

Dr.  Benedict's  style  of  preaching  was  unlike  that  of  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  Congregational  church  of  New  England.  He  carried  with  him  into 
the  pulpit  only  a  few  brief  notes,  and  these  when  once  used,  were  thrown  by,  and 
generally  never  used  a  second  time.  The  consequence  was  that  each  week  wit- 
nessed to  his  mature  preparation  for  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  and  his  flock  never 
complained  of  his  treating  them  to  old  sermons. 

Dr.  Benedict  was,  to  the  last,  a  vigorous  advocate  for  the  strict  independence  of 
the  churches.  He  uniformly  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Consociation, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  most  of  his  brethren  around  him. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  the  ministry  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of 
Preston.  There  was  an  agreement  between  these  two  brethren  that  the  survivor 
should  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  one  who  died  first.  It  fell  to  Dr.  Bene- 
dict to  perform  this  melancholy  office  for  his  friend;  and  he  did  it  in  a  manner 
alike  creditable  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  T.  JUDSON. 
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JOHN   HUNT * 

1769—1775. 

John  Hunt  was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Esther  (Wells)  Hunt,  and 
was  bom  in  Northampton ,  November  20,  1744.  His  father  was  a  farmer  m 
good  circumstances,  and  for  some  years  he  kept  a  public  house.  The  son 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764.  In  October ^  1765,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Grammar  school  at  Northampton,  and  continued  his  connec- 
tion with  it  till  March,  1769.  Not  long  after  he  commenced  teaching,  his 
mind  took  a  decidedly  serious  direction.  After  having  been  for  some  time 
perplexed  with  doubts  in  regard  to  some  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  well 
as  burdened  with  anxiety  from  a  conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness,  he  at 
length  gained  satisfactory  views  of  the  doctrines  which  had  perplexed  hioi, 
and  found  that  in  the  Gospel  which  effectually  soothed  his  agitated  spirit. 
Though  the  state  of  his  health  seemed  to  require  an  active  habit,  and  he  had 
some  strong  inducements  to  devote  himself  to  a  secular  calling,  his  regard 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  desire  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow  men 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations,  to  induce  him  to  engage  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  Accordingly,  having,  in  connection  with  his  doties  as  a 
teacher,  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
the  year  1769, — about  the  time  that  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  Grammar 
school.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  regarded  as  prognostie  of  a  high 
standing  in  his  profession.  He  preached  in  different  places  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  licensure,  and  always  left  a  decidedly  favourable 
impression. 

The  Old  South  church,  Boston,  having  been  vacant  about  two  years, — 
Mr.  Hunt  was  invited  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate ;  and,  in  due  time, 
(September  26,  1771,)  both  he  and  the  Rev.  John  Bacon  t  were  duly 
inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  church.  A  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  each  of  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  gates 
of  Boston  were  shut,  and  a  decree  issued  by  the  British  Commander  against 
all  passing  and  repassing  of  citizens  between  town  and  country.  Mr.  Hunt 
being,  at  that  time,  on  a  visit  to  Brookline,  attempted  to  return  to  his  home 
in  Boston,  but  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  town,  except  on  condition  that  he 

•Hooker's  Fun.  Serm. — ^Wimer*a  Hi«t.  Diw. — MS.  from  Rev.  Dr.  Allen. 

t  John  Bacon  was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1765.  After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  spent  some  time  preaching  in  Somerset 
county,  Maryland,  and  was  there  when  he  was  invited  to  Boston.  His  style  of  preaching  wan 
argumentative,  and  his  manner  much  less  attractive  than  that  of  his  colleague.  Difficulties 
sprung  up  soon  after  his  settlement,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  imputation, 
and  the  administration  of  baptism  on  the  flalf-wny  Covenant,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wm 
dismissed,  February  8,  1775.  In  his  religious  views  he  is  understood  to  nave  sympathized  with 
the  school  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  West.  On  leaving  Boston,  he  removed  to  Stockbridne* 
where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life,  and  died  October  25,  1820.  He  served  in  \*arious  civil 
capacities; — as  magistrate;  a  Representative  to  the  Lepslature;  associate  and  presiding  Jodge 
of  the  Common  Pleas:  a  member  and  President  of  the  State  Senate;  and  a  member  of  C<m- 
grcss.  In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  Jefferson.  He  married  the  widow  of  his  prede- 
cessor, the  Rev.  Alexander  Cumming,  and  the  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Goldtbwait,  Register  of 
Deeds  in  Suffolk.  His  son,  Ezekiel,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1794,  and  has  held  vari- 
ous important  offices*  among  which  is  that  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Ho  published  a  Sermon  after  his  installation,  1772;  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington  on 
a  case  of  discipline,  1781 ;  a  Speech  on  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  1802;  Conjectures  on 
the  Prophecies,  1806. 
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would  pledge  himself  to  remain.  Declining  this  requisition,  he  retired  to 
Northampton,  intending  to  sojourn  among  his  relatives,  till  Providence 
should  open  a  way  for  his  return  to  the  people  of  his  charge. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  naturally  a  delicate  constitution,  and  his  tendencies  were 
decidedly  hectical.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Northampton,  he  found  that  a  pul- 
monary disease  had  evidently  fastened  itself  upon  him ;  and  he  had  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  a  fatal  issue.  His  mind  now  became  more  than 
ever  absorbed  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  himself  in  respect  to  his  own 
spiritual  state.  During  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  he  suffered  much  from 
doubt  and  apprehension  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  it,  his  mind  became  com- 
posed, and,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  his  death,  the  cloud  seemed 
to  have  entirely  passed  away.  He  conversed  with  great  freedom  and  inter- 
est, not  only  in  reference  to  his  own  immediate  prospects,  but  on  other 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  until  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  his 
death,  when  both  his  body  and  mind  had  become  so  feeble  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  converse  at  all.  He  died  at  his  Ikther's  house  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1775,  just  after  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first  year.  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral  by  the  Rev.  John  Hooker,  then  minister 
of  Northampton,  from  Job  xiv.  19,  which  was  afterwards  published.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  never  married. 

The  following  extract  from  the  funeral  sermon  shows  Mr.  Hooker's  esti- 
mate of  his  character : — 

"  Here  is  now  before  this  assembly  the  remains,  and  all  that  could  d!e,  of  one  that, 
with  great  propriety,  might  be  called  '  the  hope  of  man  -,*  one  from  whom  the  public 
had  raised  expectations;  who  shone  in  a  distinguished  sphere  of  life  with  eminent 
lustre, — a  burning  and  a  shining  light;  one  of  singular  accomplishments  and  furniture 
for  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  one  that  was  the  hope  of  his  parents  and  the 
comfort  of  his  family;  the  hope  of  his  native  town. — lately  the  hope  of  Boston,  the 
hope  of  these  New  English  churches.  But  now  he  is  cut  down  as  a  flower  and 
withered  in  the  morning  of  lifb. 

**  A  grateful  acknowledgement  to  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  life  of 
such  a  man,  and  a  tear  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  for  his,  to  us,  untimely  death,  is 
due  ft-om  us  all  upon  this  occasion ; — is  due  from  this  town, — is  due  iVom  his  country,—* 
is  due,  in  a  particular  manner,  from  me.  Most  willingly,  but  with  sincere  grief,  do  I 
perform  this  last  service,  and  pay  this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
ft-iend.  I  have  long  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  opportunity  to  know 
his  temper  and  sentiments,  and  the  undissembled  disposition  and  turn  of  his  mind; 
and  the  more  I  knew  him,  the  more  I  esteemed  him  and  the  more  dear  to  me  he  was. 

''The  Father  of  spirits  had  endued  him  with  an  amiable  natural  disposition;  a 
modest,  sweet,  pacific  temper ;  and  superior  natural  genius  and  intellectual  powers, 
improved  and  adorned  by  many  valuable  acquirements,  which  the  good  Spirit  inclined 
him  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son. 

"  His  public  services,  as  long  as  he'  lived,  every  where  met  with  singular  appro- 
bation ;  he  was  truly  a  '  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.'  In  prayer  he  was 
peculiarly  copious,  grave,  and  solemn,  with  an  unusual  variety  and  pertinency  of  senti- 
ment and  language :  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  public  exercise  did  he  more  excel  than 
in  this.  As  a  preacher  ho  was  eminent:  his  compositions  were  correct,  manly,  and 
elegant — his  sermons  were  rational,  judicious,  and  instructive;  enriched  with  striking 
and  important  sentiments;  adorned  with  a  variety  and  noble  turn  of  thought; 
enlivened  by  a  strong,  animated,  and  delicate  style;  recommended  by  a  delivery 
remarkably  grave,  deliberate,  andemphatical,  with  a  pathos  and  energy  becoming  the 
pulpit,  and  calculated  to  give  every  idea  he  meant  to  convey  its  tuW  weight  upon  the 
mind. 

''His  imagination  was  lively  and  conducted  with  judgment.  He  had  a  ready 
invcnti(»n,  with  a  singular  dexterity  in  collecting  well  judged  images  and  metaphors, 
and  contrasting  ideas  and  expressions  so  as  to  engage  the  hearer.  A  lively  and  beau* 
tiful  imagery  usually  appeared  in  all  his  compositions.  He  appeared  fully  possessed 
in  his  own  thoughts  of  what  he  aimed  to  express;  and  to  endeavour  to  convey  it  to 
the  understanding  and  heart  of  his  hearers;  so  that  he  usually  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  his  auditory  in  an  uncommon  degree.  It  ever  appeared  to  be  his  principal  con- 
cern in  his  public  discourses  to  do  good:  he  was  solicitous  to  instruct  the  mind  and  affect 
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the  heart; — not  merely  to  please,  hut  to  please  in  order  to  profit;— not  to  amuse  his 
hearers  with  the  empty  sound  of  language  or  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  hot  to 
feed  them  with  that  knowledge  and  understanding  which  should  save  their  souls. 

''lie  loved  and  he  preached  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  were 
understood  by  the  fathers  of  this  country,  hut  with  a  most  agreeable  openness  and 
candour  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  through  a  Mediator  and  atoning  sacri- 
fice he  was  particularly  attached  to,  and  dwelt  much  upon  it  in  the  coarse  of  his  life; 
and  it  was  the  hope  and  comfort  of  his  heart  in  death." 

Mr.  Hunt  published  two  Sermons, — one  on  the  occasion  of  his  own 
ordination  and  the  installation  of  Mr.  Bacon,  1771;  the  other  on  the  death 
of  Sarah,  wife  of  Moses  Gill,  the  same  year. 


-♦♦- 


JEREMIAH  DAY  * 

1769—1806. 

FROM  THE  HON.  THOMAS  DAY, 

SEORETABT  OF  STATE  IN  COMKEOTIOVT. 

Ha&ttord,  October  22, 1849, 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  When  you  requested  me  to  furnish  you  a  biographical 
sketch  of  my  father  for  your  forthcoming  work,  I  had  some  scraples  about  a 
compliance,  principally  on  account  of  my  relation  to  the  subject ;  but  a  further 
consideration  of  the  matter  has  enabled  me  to  overcome  those  scraples. 
There  was  already  in  existence  a  memoir  of  him  prepared  by  a  distinguished 
hand,  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  since  President  of  Hamilton  College,  containing  all 
that  could  be  needed  by  way  of  judgment  or  opinion  in  relation  to  his  min- 
isterial and  domestic  character.  Availing  myself  of  this,  what  would 
remain  for  me,  would  be  matter  of  fact — which  could  be  furnished  without 
impropriety  by  any  credible  person  having  the  requisite  means  of  informa- 
tion. As  I  have  in  my  possession  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  left  bv  my 
father,  and  as  many  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  it  would  seem  that  my  means  of 
information  must  be  as  ample  at  least  as  those  possessed  by  any  one  else. 
With  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  your  request, 
and  you  have  the  result  in  what  follows. 

Jeremiah  Day  was  descended  from  Robert  Day,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  this  country  in  1634  ;  settled  first  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  removed 
thence  in  the  fall  of  1635,  or  summer  of  1636,  to  Hartford,  Conn. ;  and 
became  one  of  the  settlers  of  that  plantation.  His  wife  was  Editha,  sister 
of  Deacon  Edward  Stebbins.  Both  were  exemplary  members  of  the  church 
in  Hartford,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  Samuel 
Stone.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  there  he  died  in 
1648,  aged  forty- four.  His  name,  among  others,  is  recorded  on  a  statdv 
monument  lately  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Hartford,  to  the  memory  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town. 

Thomas,  one  of  the  sons  of  Robert,  settled  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
died  there  in  1711. 

*  Connecticut  Evamrelical   M&flrazinp.  VTT. 
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A  son  of  Thomas,  also'  named  Thomas^  after  the  birth  of  several  children, 
removed  with  his  family  to  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  there  died  in  1729,  aged 
sixty-seven.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  distinguished  principaUy  as  a  peace 
maker. 

A  son  of  the  person  last  mentioned,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  the  father 
of  Jeremiah.  He  married  Mary  Wells  of  Colchester,  removed  to  Sharon 
in  or  about  the  year  1755,  and  died  there  in  1772,  aged  eighty-two.  He 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  of  a  quiet  disposition.  All  or  nearly  all  these 
ancestors,  male  and  female,  it  is  believed,  were  professedly  pious,  and 
members  of  orthodox  churches. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Westchester 
Society,  January  25,  (0.  S.)  1737.  When  a  boy,  he  wab  employed  on  his 
father's  farm,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn;  and  in  the  winter 
went  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  school.  He  early  discovered  a  great 
attachment  to  books,  which  induced  his  parents  to  fit  him  to  receive  a  public 
education. 

At  the  Commencement  after  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered 
Tale  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1756. 

After  he  left  College,  he  taught  a  school  in  Sharon  until  the  first  of 
December,  1757,  when  he  commenced  student  in  Divinity  with  the  late 
Kev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  of  Bethlehem.  After  studying  a  year  and  a 
half,  some  modest  doubts  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  Gospel  minister,  led 
him  to  return  to  his  former  employment  of  instructing  a  scli/bol.  In  this 
employment  he  spent  about  two  years  in  Ksopus,  N.  Y., — his  pupils  being 
mostly  the  children  of  Dutch  parents.  Here  he  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  spoken  language  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  their  habiis,  which  he  often 
referred  to  in  after  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1763,  his  only  brother  died,  and  in  hb  will  devised  to 
him  a  valuable  farm  on  Sharon  moiutain.  This  he  took  possession  of  and 
settled  upon  as  a  farmer. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married  Sarah  Mills  of  Kent,  the  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  John  and  Edward  Mills.  His  College  classmate,  the  Rev.  Joel 
Bordwell  of  Kent,  had  previously  married  another  sister.  Thus  situated, 
and  thus  allied,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  life  very  consonant  to  his  taste. 
Here  he  divided  his  time  between  mathematical  and  ethical  studies,  to 
which  he  was  early  attached,  and  agricultural  labour.  The  farmers  in  that 
vicinity,  many  years  afterwards,  spoke  of  him  as  a  useful  teacher,  while 
they  were  proud  of  being  competitors  with  him  in  the  toils  of  the  field.  It 
was  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  period  of  his  life,  that  he  afterwards  wrote 
a  Poem,  celebrating  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  upon  the  plan,  but  not 
in  servile  imitation,  of  Governor  Livingston's   **  Philosophic  Solitude." 

While  in  this  situation  Mr.  Day  sustained  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
ofiice  of  a  Selectman  of  the  town  of  Sharon. 

In  October,  1766,  and  again  in  May,  1767,  he  represented  that  town  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony.  Here,  at  one  or  both  sessions,  he 
met  as  members  of  the  same  house,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with,  some  of  the  mo  it  distinguished  men  of  that  period.  Some 
of  them  he  probably  never  saw  again ;  but  the  friendship  of  others  he 
retained  and  valued  through  life. 

But  God,  in  his  providence,  had  designed  him  for  another  sphere  of 
action,  and  He  prepared  him  by  afflictiop  to  encounter  its  difficulties  and  trials. 
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In  August,  1767,  the  wife  of  his  youth  was  suddenly  taken  from  him.  A 
son  named  MillSy  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  survived  her ;  but  afterwards, 
wlien  about  three  years  old,  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  Not  long 
before  her  death,  they  both  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Soon 
afterwards  he  renewed  his  attention  to  theological  studies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  Smith  of  Sharon ;  was  licensed  as  a  candi- 
date ;  and,  after  preaching  at  Danbury  and  several  other  places,  came 
to  New  Preston  in  September,  1769,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  that 
church.  January  31,  1770.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  preached  the  ordination 
sermon. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Lucy  Wood 
of  Banbury.     On  the   16th  of  August,  1771,  she  died,  leaving  no  issue. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1772,  he  was  married  to  Abigail,  daughter  of 
Stephen  Noble  of  New  Milford,  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Osbom*  of 
East  G-reenwich,  now  Warren.  By  her  he  had  five  children, — four  sons 
and  a  daughter.  The  latter  died  when  a  little  more  than  a  year  old.  Three 
of  his  sous,  Jeremiah,  Thomas,  and  Mills,  he  educated  at  Yale  College, 
and  one.  Noble,  as  a  merchant.! 

He  was  one  of  tho  first  missionaries  (if  not  quite  the  first)  from  Connecti- 
cut to  the  new  settlements  in  this  country.  His  first  missionary  tour  was 
in  the  fall  of  1788,  and  his  field  of  labour  was  the  Western  side  of  Ver- 
mont, extending  as  far  North  as  the  settlements  on  Onion  river.  At  Wil- 
liston  he  found  his  old  friend  Thomas  Chittenden,  with  whom  he  had 
twenty  years  before  been  associated  in  legislative  duties, — exercising  the 
functions  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  new  State.  Mr.  Day  accepted,  with 
much  gratification,  an  invitation  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  house.  He  kept 
a  minute  journal  which  is  still  preserved,  and  may  hereafter  be  considered 
as  a  valuable  document  in  the  Iiistory  of  missions. 

In  the  fall  of  1794,  he  made  another  missionary  tour  to  the  settlements 
on  the  Delaware  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  on  the  Susquehanna  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  following  its  windings  down  the  Wyoming.  He  was 
absent  nine  weeks,  travelled  six  hundred  miles,  and  preached  more  than 
fifty  times. 

At  the  Commencement  in  Yale  College  September  15,  1791,  he  preached 
the  Concio  ad  Clerum;  his  subject  being  the  eternal  pre-exist ence  of  the 
toorld.     He  of  course  supported  the  Mosaic  History. 

During  the  administration  of  the  second  Governor  Trumbull  he  was 
invited  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon ;  but  he  declined,  and  his  place  was 
supplied  by  one  of  his  friends. 

He  kept  up  a  correspondence,  for  many  years,  with  some  of  his  clerical 
friends  on  doctrinal  and  ethical  subjects.  Among  these  were  Rev.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  D.  D.  of  New  Haven,  Rev.  Cyprian  Strong,  D.  D.  of  Chat- 
ham,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Millcrt   of  Burlington.     Such  was  his  reverence 

•Stlvanus  Osborn  wm  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jeraej.  in  1754;  was  ordained  at 
Ea«t  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1767;  and  died  in  1771. 

^Jeremiah,  late  President  of  Yale  College,  vras  graduated  in  1795,  Thomas  in  17&7.  and 
MUls  in  1803.  Mills ,  the  youngest  son,  studied  Divinity  with  the  Rev.  Asahcl  Hoc»ker,  thn 
of  Goshen;  wa«  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1806;  became  a  Tutor  in  Yale  Colleee  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year;  at  the  end  of  two  years  resigned  his  situation  there,  and  took  the  jui*r- 
intendence  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Mass.;  in  1810  accepted  again  the  office  .>f  Tutof 
in  Yale  College,  and  died  at  New  Jlaven  June  20,  1812,  aged  twentv-eight.  He  wa«  biirie<l  in 
the  New  Haven  Cemetery,  on  the  lot  appropriated  to  the  officers  and  students  of  Yale  Colkcf . 

1  Jonathan  Miller  was  a  native  of  Torringford,    Conn. ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  CuUez^in 
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for  Dr.  Eiwards  that,  when  he  suhmitted  his  manaflcripts  to  him,  it  was 
rather  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  his  advice  and  correction,  than  to  contro- 
vert his  opinions.  With  his  other  friends  just  named  he  maintained  his 
views  in  opposition  to  theirs,  but  always  with  perfect  good  temper,  and 
apparently  with  increasing  friendship,  as  they  became  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

He  planned  a  Poem  of  considerable  extent  entitled — **  The  Vision  of 
St.  John," — embracing  for  its  subject  the  book  of  Revelation;  employing 
its  gorgeous  imagery,  and  its  machinery  of  surpassing  grandeur  in  its  con- 
duct, and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  paraphrase  of  the  text  exegetically  cor- 
rect. With  this  view,  he  studied  Uiat  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  with 
more  than  ordinary  diligence^  and  sought  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain  from 
the  best  commentaries.  He  wrote  the  first  book,  containing  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  lines ;  but  infirmities  coming  on,  he  relinquished  the 
design.     No  part  of  it  has  been  published. 

In  the  management  of  his  secular  affairs,  he  had  a  good  degree  of  fore- 
sight, and  met  with  eventual  success.  He  commonly  did  in  a  quiet  way  the 
right  thing,  at  the  right  time.  He  was  careful  not  to  make  engagements 
which  he  could  not  perform  without  inconvenience ;  but,  when  made,  he  met 
them  with  strict  punctuality.  To  illustrate  this  part  of  his  character,  as 
well  as  his  calmness  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  the  following  state- 
ment may  not  be  inappropriate.  The  physician  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  sickness,  came  from  Litchfield,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  last 
time  he  came,  Mr.  Day  told  him  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  him  again, 
and  he  would  pay  him  his  fees ;  and  he  paid  him  accordingly  with  his  own 
hand.  His  anticipation  proved  correct ;  and,  after  his  death,  not  a  dollar 
of  indebtedness  from  his  estate  could  be  found.  The  expense  of  his  coffin 
even — probably  without  particular  design,  was  already  paid.  He  had  habit- 
ually a  moderate  estimate  of  himself  and  of  every  thing  belonging  to  him. 
One  of  his  neighbours  applied  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  his 
orchard,  to  enlarge  his  (the  applicant's)  garden.  Mr.  Day  was  reluctant  to 
sell,  because  he  wanted  all  his  orchard  for  his  own  use,  and  because  the  sale 
of  a  part  would  leave  the  rest  in  an  irregular  shape.  But  he  finally  yielded 
to  the  urgency  of  his  neighbour,  and  then  came  the  question  of  price. 
Neither  party  being  forward  to  name  a  price,  it  was  agreed  that  each  should 
mark  his  valuation  apart  from  the  other.  This  being  done, — on  showing  their 
marks,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Day's  mark  was  considerably  lower  than  his 
neighbour's.  If  his  personal  character  had  been  the  subject  of  estimate, 
the  result  would  have  been  similar — his  own  mark  would  have  been  the 
lowest. 

preached  the  Conoio  ad  Clenim  at  Yale  College  in  1812,  which  was  pnblished.  He  is  said  to 
hare  famished  for  the  EyangelioU  Magaxine  the  substance  of  forty  sermons.  The  Rev.  C. 
Yale  in  his  Discourse  at  the  Litchfield  Convention,  says  of  Mr.  Miller,—"  He  was  of  medium 
height  and  dark  complexion.  His  large,  round,  fleshy  face  of  high  colour;  his  short  neck  and 
broad  shoulders ;  his  compact  and  corpulent  form,  joined  to  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and 
to  social  powen  of  hieh  order,  were  admirably  suited  to  disappoint  the  phrenoloffifft.  About 
the  time  of '  passing  his  srand  climacteric  his  hard-worked  mind  suddenly  and  seriously  failed. 
He  bore  this  frown  of  hw  Heavenly  Father  with  the  meekness,  the  sweet  submission  of  a  duti- 
ful and  confiding  child.  Receiving  now  a  colleague,  he  rarelv  after  attempted  any  public  ser- 
vice. It  was  deliffhtful,  as  the  powers  of  his  intellect  waned  in  subsequent  years,  to  witness 
the  abounding  of  his  love  to  God  and  men,  more  and  more.  Only  a  short  time  before  his 
,leath,  in  1&31,  I  called  to  see  him,  and  found  him  in  his  cage,  perfectly  frantic.  His  faithfbl 
wife  mentioned  to  him  my  name,  and  proposed  prayer.  He  at  once  became  calm,  sat  till  the 
close  of  the  prayer,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  resumed  the  stamping  of  Ms  feet,  and  the 
unearthly  and  loud  tones  of  wild  distraction.  The  temporary  quiet  remlndevbie  of  the  mAnlao, 
who  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  in  his  right  mind." 
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In  privato  life, — ^in  the  domestic  relations,  Mr.  Day  afforded  perhaps  u 
perfect  an  example  as  human  nature  has  produced,  since  families  were 
formed.  To  his  wife  he  was  all  that  her  fondest  wishes  could  claim  or  ask ; 
to  his  children  he  was  the  best  of  fathers.  The  exclamation  of  one  of  his 
BODS  on  the  mournful  occasion  of  his  death,  to  a  friend,  was  as  just  as  it  was 
pathetic — **  How  kind,  how  tender,  how  indulgent,  yet  how  faithful,  our 
father  has  been,  four  hearts  will  remember ;  and  while  they  remember,  will 
swell  with  gratitude  and  affection,  till  every  emotion  shall  be  extinct." 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  was  grave,  serious,  and  instrue- 
tive.  Wise  as  a  serpent,  harmless  as  a  dove,  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  ministerial  prudence. 

As  a  Divine,  he  had  a  sound  understanding,  capable  of  deep  research  in 
the  science  of  Theology.  Though  not  a  fervent  and  animated  orator,  he  was 
a  solemn  and  impressive  preacher.  The  serious  could  not  hear  him  without 
attention,  nor  attend  to  hitu  without  improvement.  With  a  clear  and  lumi- 
nous method,  he  loved  chiefly  to  dwell  on  the  most  distinguishing  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  he  was  a  tried  friend  and  an 
able  counsellor.  In  ecclesiastical  councils  and  difficulties,  his  advice  was 
much  sought  and  improved.  Always  upright  in  his  views,  remarkable  for 
punctuality  in  attendance  on  all  appointments,  and  able  at  once  to  seize  the 
right  point  in  every  question  and  to  disentangle  the  most  embarrassed  sub- 
ject ;  clear  and  conclusive  in  his  reasonings, — fellow  members  in  council 
always  felt  themselves  honoured  when  they  found  his  opinion  to  colntido 
with  their  own.  Always  humble,  and  exemplary,  and  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  he  appeared  to  be  filled  with  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
to  have  a  special  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  own  particular  peo- 
ple. For  many  years  he  laboured  with  them  to  little  apparent  effect ;  but, 
not  long  before  his  death,  God  granted  a  very  considerable  revival,  and  a 
corresponding  addition  was  made  to  his  church. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  which  Mr.  Day  was  a  member,  in 
May,  1806,  the  good  man  attended,  as  he  said,  and  as  it  proved,  for  the 
last  time.  His  youngest  son  was  examined  and  licensed  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel.  Although  ho  said  little,  his  tears  and  expressive  countenance, 
when  his  son  retired,  showed  that  his  heart  was  throbbing  with  the  feelings 
of  the  aged  Simeon.  Though  his  death  was  eventually  sudden,  he  had  been, 
for  some  time,  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  near  the  close  of  life. 
Hence  he  bade  an  affectionate  and  impressive  adieu  to  the  Association,  on 
parting  ;  and  conversed  with  many  of  his  Christian  friends  with  the  freedom, 
dignity,  and  humble  submission  of  one  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  fought  a 
good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  at  hand. 

He  died  in  perfect  calmness,  of  dropsy  in  the  breast,  on  the  12th  of  Se[- 
tember,  1806,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starr*  of  Warren,  from  Rom.  vili.  34 — ^a  pas- 
sage which  had  been  selected  for  the  occasion  by  the  deceased,  a  short  tin.e 
previous  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Day's  publications  are  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Litchfield  Countr 
Association,  on  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin,  1774;  a  Scr- 

•  Peter  Starr  wm  born  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  September,  1744;  was  graduated  ttYale 
College  in  1764;  studied  Theology  partly  under  the  ReT.  Daniel  Brinsmade,  and  parth  uuder 
Dr.  Bellamy;  was  settled  as  minister  of  Warren,  Conn.,  March  13,  1772;  was  Fellow  of  Yale 
College  from  1813  to  1818:  and  died  in  August.  1829. 
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mon  on  the  Divine  right  of  Infant  Baptism,  1790;  two  Sermons  on  the 
**one  thing  needful,"  iti  a  volume  of  Discourses  entitled  '*  Sermons  Col- 
lected," 1797.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine  from  its  estahlishment  in  1800  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Day  was  ahout  six  feet  in  height;  his  frame  was  large,  though  he  wasf 
never  corpulent.     In  mid-life  he  possessed  uncommon  physical  strength,  and 
walked  erect ;  hut,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  he  inclined  to  stoop,  and  his  step 
became  less  firm.     He  had  mild  blue  eyes,  and  his  countenance  was  open, 
and  expressive  of  the  benignity  of  his  disposition. 

Yours,  with  great  regard, 

THOMAS  DAY. 


-•♦■ 


NATHANIEL  EMMONS,  D.  D  * 

1769—1840. 

Nathaniel  Emmons  was  bom  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20, 
(0.  S.,)  1745.  He  was  the  sixth  son,  and  twelfth  and  youngest  child, 
of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (Cone)  Emmons.  Both  his  parents  were  professors 
of  religion,  and  he  was  the  subject  of  an  early  Christian  traiuiug.  Being 
indisposed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  which  his  childhood  and  early  youth 
were  devoted,  and  having  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  gained  his 
father*s  consent  that  he  should  commence  a  course  of  classical  study.  So 
vigorous  and  successful  was  his  application  that,  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
months,  he  was  fitted  for  College,  and  actually  became  a  member  of  Yale 
College  in  September,  17G3,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  coUege 
course  was  highly  honourable  to  both  his  talents  and  his  diligence ;  and  he 
was  graduated  in  1767,  in  the  same  class  with  John  Treadwell,  John 
Trumbull,  and  several  other  of  the  most  honoured  sons  of  New  England. 
He  lost  his  father  about  three  months  before  he  was  graduated,  who  left 
liim  without  the  least  patrimony,  though  he  made  provision  in  his  will  for 
defrayinc;  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

Having  devoted  a  few  months  to  the  business  of  teaching,  he  went  to 
reside  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  as  a  theological 
student.  But,  after  a  short  time,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Rev.  John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  who  had  then  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  Divines  in  New  England. 

Of    his   early   religious    history   he   has   himself   given   the    following 

account : — 

"  When  I  was  quite  young,  I  had  many  serious  thoughts.  I  remember  well  that, 
by  reading  the  life  of  a  pious  youth,  I  was  sensibly  struck  with  a  conviction  of  ray 
great  guilt  and  the  awfVil  thought  of  dying  unprepared,  which  led  me,  for  a  while,  to 
secret  devotions.  Though  I  did  not  long  continue  iu  this  state  of  mind,  yet  I  enter- 
tained reverential  thoughts  of  religion,  and  ftilly  resolved  to  become,  some  time  or 
other,  truly  pious.  These  resolutions  were  cherished  and  strengthened  by  a  strong 
desire  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  I  felt  a  peculiar  respect  for  ministers,  and 
thought  I  should  be  extremely  happy  if  I  could  be  properly  qualified  to  be  one  myself. 
When  one  of  my  sisters  died  of  consumption,  my  fears  about  myself  were  again 
%larmed,  and  I  had  some  lively  apprehensions  of  the  stat«  of  the  damned,  especially 

*  Memoir  of  bis  life  by  Professor  Park. 
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of  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  I  used  to  be  much  terrified  withihd 
prospect  of  the  day  of  judgment;  and  my  fears  constrained  me  to  cry  to  God  in  secret 
to  save  me  from  the  wrath  to  come.  But  when  my  fears  abated,  I  soon  fell  into  the 
neglect  of  this  duty.  Such  was  the^generai  state  of  my  mind  till  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion more  directly  towards  Divinity,  and  began  my  theological  studies.  I  now  had  a 
rational  and  serious  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  becoming  truly  religious. 
Accordingly,  I  began  a  constant  practice  of  daily  reading  the  Bible  and  of  praying  to 
God  in  secret. 

'^  All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total  corruption  of  my  heart,  and 
its  perfect  opposition  to  God.  But  one  night  there  came  up  a  terrible  thunderstorm, 
which  gave  me  such  an  awful  sense  of  God's  displeasure  and  of  my  going  into  a 
miserable  eternity,  as  I  never  bad  before.  I  durst  not  close  my  eyes  in  sleep  during 
the  whole  night,  but  lay  crying  for  mercy  with  anxiety  and  distress.  This  impression 
continued  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  put  me  upon  the  serious  and  dili- 
gent use  ot  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  In  this  state  of 
mind  I  went  to  Dr.  Smalley's  to  pursue  my  theological  studies.  There  I  was  lavoared 
with  his  plain  and  instructive  preaching,  which  increased  my  concern,  and  gave  me  a 
more  sensible  c(>nviction  of  the  plague  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  my  real  opposition  to 
the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  My  heart  rose  against  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  sovereignty,  and  I  fell  greatly  embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  mean:». 
I  read  certain  books  which  convinced  me  that  the  best  desires  and  prayers  of  sinners 
were  altogether  selfish,  criminal,  and  displeasing  to  God.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor 
where  to  go  for  relief.  But  one  alternoon,  when  my  hopes  were  gone,  I  had  a  peculiar 
discovery  of  the  Divine  perfections,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
filled  my  mind  with  a  joy  and  serenity  to  which  I  had  ever  before  been  a  perfect 
stranger.  This  was  followed  by  a  peculiar  spirit  of  benevolence  to  my  lellow  men, 
whether  friends  or  foes.  And  1  was  transported  with  the  thought  of  the  unspeakable 
blessedness  of  the  day,  when  universal  benevolence  should  prevail  among  all  mankind. 
I  felt  a  peculiar  complacence  in  good  men,  but  thought  they  were  extremely  stupid, 
because  they  did  not  appear  to  be  more  delighted  with  the  Gospel,  and  more'engaged 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  I  pitied  the  deplorable  condition  of  ignorant,  stupid 
sinners,  and  thought  I  could  preach  so  plainly  as  to  convince  every  body  of  the  glnry 
and  importance  of  the  Gosi>el.  These  were  my  views  and  feelings  about  eight  mouths 
before  1  became  a  candidate  lor  the  ministry." 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  South  Association  of  Hartford  Count j, 
in  October,  1769.  The  examination  which  he  underwent,  on  that  occasion, 
was,  on  several  points,  unsatisfactory  to  a  part  of  the  Association, — par- 
ticularly on  the  doctrines  of  depravity,  regeneration,  human  and  Di^iuc 
agency  ;  and  several  of  the  older  clergymen  voted  against  his  licensure,  ani 
one  of  them,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Eells  of  MidJletown,  went  so  far  as  to  throw  in 
a  written  remonstrance.  He  seems  originally  to  have  been  somewhat 
inclined  to  Arniinian  views  ;  then,  under  the  teachings  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Strong,  to  have  embraced  the  Calvinism  of  the  old  school,  as  embodicil  in 
the  writings  of  llidgeley,  Willard,  and  others  ;  and  subsequently,  under 
Dr.  Smalley,  to  have  become,  in  the  then  popular  acceptation  of  the  wor.l, 
a  new-school  man.  The  points  which  were  specially  agitated  at  his  examina- 
tion, came  up  for  discussion,  at  several  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  ** conciliatory  creed"  upon  the 
points  in  question,  in  which  the  different  parties  agreed  to  unite. 

Having  preached  in  various  places,  for  nearly  four  years,  he,  at  length, 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  in  Franklin,  then  the  Second  church  in 
Wrentham  Mass.,  to  become  their  pastor  ;  and  was  constituted  such  bv  the 
usual  solemnities,  April  21, 1778.  The  services  on  the  occasion  were  attended 
by  a  vast  concourse,  and  were  held  in  the  open  air.  The  church  with  which 
he  then  became  connected,  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  having  received  large 
accessions  from  a  revival  which  had  occurred  some  thirty  years  before. 

In  1775,  he  was  married  to  Deliverance,  daughter  of  Moses  French,  of 
Braintree,  Mass.; — a  lady  who  is  said  to  have  been  **  a  pattern  of  prudence, 
condescension,  benevolence,  and  faithfulness."  She,  however,  was  spared 
to  him  but  a  short  time  ;  for  she  quickly  fell  into  a  decline,  and  died  in 
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June,  1778.  And,  within  two  months  from  the  time  of  her  death,  his  two 
little  sons,  the  only  sumving  members  of  his  family,  suddenly  sickened  and 
died  in  one  day,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  His  recorded  reflec- 
tions on  the  occasion  show  that,  while  his  heart  was  deeply  smitten,  it  was 
full  of  humble  trust  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Mr.  Emmons  was  a  zealous  whig  in  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  ;  and  he 
hesitated  not,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  favour  of 
his  country ^s  cause.  As  his  congregation  was  considerably  divided  on  the 
great  question  of  national  independence,  the  decided  ground  which  he  took 
on  the  subject  produced  in  some  of  them  an  indifference,  not  to  say  a  hostility, 
towards  him ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  subjected  to  serious  inconveni- 
ence from  the  irregular  and  partial  payment  of  his  salary,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  derangement  of  pecuniary  concerns,  in  which  his  people  shared 
in  common  with  the  country  at  large.  The  return  of  Peace  was  to  him,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  the  return  of  prosperity ;  and  his  nopularity,  not 
only  with  his'own  people,  but  with  the  community  generally,  was  increased, 
,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  ardent  devotion  he  had  manifested  to  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

Within  about  a  year  and  four  months  from  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he 
was  married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Williams  of  Hadley, 
Mass.  This  connection  proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  him ;  as 
he  found  in  her  a  companion  not  only  distinguished  for  her  cxcbllent  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities,  but  of  such  exemplary  domestic  habits  as  to 
relieve  him,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  ordinary  cares  of  his  family.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  six  children, — two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Several  of  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  passed  without  any  very  special 
tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing ;  but,  in  the  summer  of  1784,  when  the  Kevo 
lutionary  conflict  was  over,  and  the  almost  frenzied  excitement  which  had  so 
long  pervaded  the  public  mind,  had  subsided,  an  unusual  attention  to 
religion  commenced  under  his  ministry,  which  gradually  spread  through  the 
town,  and  continued  in  greater  or  less  intensity  for  about  a  year.  More 
than  seventy,  or  about  one- tenth  of  the  non-professors  of  the  town,  became, 
during  this  period,  hopefully  the  subjects  of  a  genuine  conversion.  There 
was  another  revival  in  connection  with  his  labours  in  1794  and  1795,  and 
another  still  in  1809,  in  each  of  which  between  thirty  and  forty  were  added 
to  the  church.  Beside  these  seasons  of  special  Divine  influence,  there  was 
generally  a  healthful  state  of  religious  feeling  pervading  the  church  to  which 
he  ministered,  and  almost  every  year  after  1794  witnessed  an  increase  of  its 
numbers  and  its  energies.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  result  of  his  minis tratiofls,  that  few,  if  any,  who  were  hopefully 
converted  through  his  instrumentality,  ever  apostatized  from  a  Christian 
profession,  while  an  unusually  large  proportion  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  high  attainments  in  the  Christian  life. 

In  1798  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

After  a  long  interval  of  freedom  from  domestic  bereavement,  in  1818 
death  again  entered  his  family  and  took  from  him  his  second  daughter ;  but 
the  poignancy  of  his  grief  was  not  a  little  abated  by  the  consoling  evidence 
which  she  furnished,  previous  to  her  departure,  that  her  spirit  had  received 
a  Heavenly  impress,  and  was  ripe  for  Heavenly  communion.  Within  a  few 
years  after,  another  son  and  daughter,  upon  both  of  whom  he  had  expected 
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to  lean  in  his  latter  years,  were  carried  to  the  grave  ;  and  in  August,  1829, 
his  wife,  after  having  discharged  the  duties  of  her  station  with  most 
exemplary  fidelity,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  also  called  to  her  long 
home.  Under  these  several  bereavements,  the  sensibilities  of  the  man,  and 
the  fortitude  and  submission  of  the  Christian,  were  beautifully  commingled. 
When  this  last  and  heaviest  affliction  came  upon  him,  he  was  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year  ;  but  he  was  a  veteran  in  piety  as  well  as  in  years,  and  therefore 
was  kept  from  fainting  under  his  accumulated  troubles. 

Dr.  Emmons  jcontinued  his  labours  among  his  people  without  interruption 
until  May,  1827,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home.  He  was  able, 
however,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  to  finish  his  discourse  ;  and  it  was  listened  to 
with  uncommon  interest,  not  merely  because  it  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
productions,  but  because  the  impression  was  very  general  in  the  congrega- 
tion that  it  vould  prove  to  be,  as  it  actually  did,  his  last  pubUc  service. 
On  the  next  Sabbath  he  sent  them  a  letter  resigning  his  pastoral  charge,  and 
requesting  that  they  would  make  immediate  provision  for  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit ;  and  though  some  of  them  resisted  his  proposal,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  such  services  as  he  could  still  render, 
yet  he  resolutely  persisted  in  retiring  from  his  public  labours.  His  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  but  the  pastoral  relation  was  continued  till  his  death.  He 
lived  to  see  two  colleagues  settled  over  his  people,  both  of  whom,  it  is 
understood,  have  borne  a  most  grateful  testimony  to  his  uniform  prudence, 
kindness,  and  generosity.  After  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
office,  he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  reading ;  and,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
when  his  memory  had  in  a  great  degree  failed  him,  his  criticisms  on  different 
authors  are  said  to  have  been  as  jast,  and  his  remarks  on  passing  events  as 
striking,  as  when  he  wius  at  the  zenith  of  his  intellectual  activity. 

In  1831, — contrary  to  what  might  have  been  most  naturally  expected, 
Dr.  Emmons  again  entered  into  the  marriage  relation.  The  lady  with  whom 
he  now  became  eoiiuectod,  was  the  widow  of  the  late  llev.  Mr.  Mills*  of 
Sutton,  Mass.  Under  her  devoted  attentions  his  health  and  spirits  seemed 
to  revive,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  en»lure  the  fatii^ue  of  several  journeys  of 
considerable  length.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1840,  his  strencth  l:e::an 
perceptibly  to  decline,  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  who  saw  him  that  his 
course  was  nearly  run.  He  spoke  with  freedom  of  his  approaching  depart- 
ure, and  sometimes  prayed  that  he  miglit  have  an  easy  transition  to  the  next 
world,  llis  last  sickness  was  short,  and  its  termination  as  serene  as  a  summer 
evening.  "  lie  fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus  about  three  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  September  23,  1840  ;  thirteen  years  and  four  months  from 
his  resignation  of  his  public  charge  ;  sixty-seven  years  and  five  mT)nths  from 
his  ordination;  seventy  one  years  from  the  time  he  was  licensed  to  j>roach 
the  Gospel  ;  and  ninety-five  years  and  five  months  from  his  birth."  His 
funeral  was  attended  on  the  succeeding  Monday,  and  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  from  Ecclesiastes  xii,  9;  which 
was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Emmons'  works  published  during  his  life: 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  process  of  the  General  Judgment,  in  which  the 

•  Ki>MUND  Mills  wm  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  in  1753;  was  f^aduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775; 
WM  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sutton,  .June  2.3, 1790,  and  died  November  7,  1825,  aged 
•eyenty-three.     lie  published  an  Oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1809. 
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modem  notions  of  Universal  Salvation  are  particularly  considered,  1788. 
A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  Caleb  Alexander  at  Mendon,  1786.  A 
Sermon  at  the  installation  of  David  Avery,*  at  Wrentham,  1786.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  dignity  of  man,  (upon  Dr.  Franklin's  gift  of  a  library  to  the 
town  of  Franklin,)  1787.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Robinson,! 
at  Westborough,  1780.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Walter  Harris  at 
Dunbarton,  N.  U.,  1789.  Sermons  to  the  Society  for  Keformation  of  Morals, 
1790,  1792,  and  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elias  Dudley ,t  at 
Oxford,  Mass..  1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Calvin  Chaddock,^  at 
Kochester,  Mass.,  1793.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eli  Smith,ll  1793. 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Christian 
Sacraments  in  answer  to  Dr.  Hemmenway,  1793.  A  Sermon  on  the  mode 
and  subjects  of  Baptism,  1794.  Candid  reply  to  Dr.  Hemmenway's  Remarks 
on  his  Dissertation  on  the  '*  Scriptural  Qufdifications,"  &c.,  1795.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Fish  H  of  Upton,  179^   A  Sermon 

*  Datid  Avert  wm  the  ion  of  John  and  Lydia  (Smith)  Avery,  and  was  born  at  Korwich, 
(Franklin,)  Conn.,  April  5, 1746.  lie  was  hopefully  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty,  ander 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield.  lie  was  fitted  for  College  in  Dr.  Wheelock'a  school,  Leba- 
non; entered  at  Yale  a  year  in  advance  and  was  graduated  in  1769.  He  studied  Theology 
under  Dr.  Wheelock ;  preached  a  short  time  as  a  licentiate  on  Long  Island,  and  on  the  29th  oi 
August  tK-as  ordained  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  as  colleague  with  Samuel  Kirkland. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  this  field  of  labour  in  oonseauence  of  an  injury  he  received  by  a  fall  upon 
the  ice,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1773,  was  installed  at  Gage- 
boro',  now  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  till  April  14,  1777,  when  he  was  dismissed  to 
enter  the  army  as  a  Chaplain.  Uo  was  at  the  taking  of  Burgoync,  at  the  capture  of  the  Hessians 
at  Trenton,  and  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Having  ser\'ed  as  Chaplain  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  he  was  settled  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  May  3,  1780,  and  dismissed  June  17,  1783. 
lie  was  ngain  settled  at  Wrentham,  May  25,  1786,  and,  after  several  councils  and  much  diffi- 
culty, was  dismissed  April  21,  1794.  He  still  preached  to  a  congregation  at  North  Wrentham, 
where  a  church  was  organized  in  1795.  Sometime  before  1798,  he  removed  to  Mansfield,  (now 
Chaplin,)  Conn.,  and  was  employed  in  preaching  in  vacant  places,  as  he  had  opportunity,  and 
hIsu  performed  two  missionary  tours  in  >'ew  York  and  Maine.  He  afterwards  gathered  a  new 
congregation  in  Chaplin  to  whom  he  preached  from  1798  to  1801.  In  the  autumn  of  1817,  he 
^-isitcd  bis  daughter  who  resided  in  Shepardstown,  Va.,  and  was  invited  to  settle  in  Middle- 
town,  a  few  miles  distant;  but  be  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  week  that 
ho  was  to  Iiave  been  installed.  Ho  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  preached  before  the 
army,  1777;  a  Sermon  on  bridling  the  tongue,  1779;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Chaplin,  1793;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Walter  Moore.  He  had  fourteen  cousins  of  the  name 
of  Avery  iu  (jroton  Fort,  who  were  all  massacred  except  one,  and  he  bad  a  musket  ball  pasi 
through  the  left  side  of  his  head,  carrying  his  left  eye  with  it;  but  he  lived  to  be  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  Mr.  Avery  is  said  to  have  been  **an  Edwardean  in  sentiment,  and  a 
Whitefieldian  in  warmth  of  manner.*'  I  remember  him  as  a  person  of  most  commanding  pre- 
sence, and  of  great  animation  in  the  pulpit. 

t  John  Robinson  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  April,  1760;  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1780;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  January  14,  1789;  waa 
dismissed  October  1,  1807;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Lebanon,  his  native  place,  where  he 
dropped  dead  in  the  street.  May  2, 1832,  aged  seventy-two. 

X  Elias  Duplet,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Susanna  Dudley,  was  bom  in  Saybrook,  Conn., 
August  12,  1761,  but  subsequently  removed  with  his  parents  to  Newport,  N.  H. ;  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1788;  studied  Theology  under  Dr.  Emmons;  was  ordained  the  third 

Gstor  of  the  church  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  April  13, 1791;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health, 
arc^h  6,  1799,  after  which,  he  engaged  in  business  at  Newburyport;  and  removed  with  his 
family  about  1805  to  Prospect,  Me.,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  January  25,  1808,  aged 
forty -seven. 

§  Calvin  Chaddock  was  a  native  of  Oahham,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1791 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  church  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  October  10,  1793;  was  dis- 
missed about  1805;  and  died  in  1823. 

II  Eli  Smith  was  born  in  Belohertown,  Mass.,  in  1759;  was  graduated  at  Brown  UniversiW 
in  1792;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  November  27,  1793;  resigned  lua 
charge  in  June,  1830;  and  died  in  1848,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

IT  Elisha  Fish  was  bora  at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1719;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1750;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Upton,  Mass.,  Juno  5,  1751 ;  and  died  August  6, 
1795,  aged  seventy-six.  He  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stunp 
Act,  1766;  a  Discourse  on  Infant  Baptism,  1772;  The  art  of  war  lawfhl  and  necessary  to  a 
Christian  people :  A  Sermon,  1773 ;  a  Disoonne  at  Woroester  at  the  desire  of  the  (^mmlttM  of 
Commissioners  for  the  county,  1775. 
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at  the  ordination  of  James  Tufts*  at  Wardsborough,  Yt.,  1795.  A. 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John 
Smith  at  Salem,  N.  U.,  1797.  An  Essay  on  Miracles,  in  the  "Mendon 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,"  1798.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1798.  An  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1798.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  Washington, 
1800.  A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  S«»ci-^ty,  1800.  A 
Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Sanford,  wife  of  the  Rev.  David  San- 
ford  of  Medway,  1800.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1800.  A  Fast  Ser- 
mon, 1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Rock  wood,  1801.  A 
Fast  Sermon,  1802.  A  Sermon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1802.  A  Sermon 
at  the  funeral  of  Daniel  Thurston,  1802.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1803.  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Emerson  at  Beverly,  1803.  A  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Abijah  Everett,  1804.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Amos  Hawes,  1804.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Edwards  Whip- 
ple! at  Chl^lton.  1804.  A  Sermon  before  a  Convention  of  Ministers, 
1804.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1804.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Stephen  Chapin  at  flillsboro',  N.  H.,  1805.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Lydia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk,t  1805.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Deacon  Peter  Whiting,  December,  1805.  A  Sermon  on  Sacred  Music, 
1806.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Jabez  Fisher,  1806.  A  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Gaius  Couant  at  Paxton,  1808.  A  Sermon  at  tbe  fune- 
ral of  Esther,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  1808.  The  Giver  more 
blessed  than  the  Receiver;  A  Sermon,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  David  Sanford  of  Medway,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  Esther,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  1811.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson,^  1813.  A  Sermon  before  the  Mendou  Asso- 
ciation, 1813.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1813.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Oliver  Shepard,  1814.  A  Sermon  at  tlie  funeral  of  the  Rev.  John  CKave- 
land  of  North  Wrentham,  1815.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1815.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  installation  of  Holland  Weeks  at  Abington,  1815.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  uf  Mrs.  Rcboucu  M.  Farriugton,  1816.  *  A  Sornioii  at 
the  installation  of  Thomas  WilliaiiKs  at  Foxborough,  181G.  A  Senuon 
before  the  Norfolk  Education  Society,  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the  close  of  tbe 
second  century  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  18l20.     A  Sermon  at  the 

•  James  Tufts  was  a  native  of  New  Uraintrce,  Mass. ;  was  gniduatcd  at  Brown  Unh-eri>ity 
in  1789;  and  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  "\Vardf:])orougn,  Vt.,  November  4,  IT^o. 

t  Edwards  Whipple  was  l>oru  at  New  IJraintree  in  177H;  was  CTuduated  at  William:?  Col- 
lege in  1801;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Charlton,  Mas^.;,  Januarj  25,  IS04;  nsipacd 
his  charge  in  March,  1821 ;  and  die«l  September  17,  1822,  aged  fourty-fonr. 

X  Elisha  Fisk  wiwj  bom  in  lIolli.«!ton,  (the  part  now  included  in  VVest  Medway,)  Septonil-cr 
2f  1769;  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1796;  wjw*  ordained  p;i«tor  of  the  church  in 
Wrentham,  Ma£ts.,  June  12,  1799;  and  died  .January  7,  18.'>1,  in  the  eighty -second  year  of  hl< 
age.  His  first  wife  was  Lydia  Robinson  of  Milfoni,  who  died  July  11,  ISO,');  his  st'oond,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Brown  of  Wrentham,  who  died  April  30,  1850.  lie  published  an  Address  on  rexnovi-  ^ 
the  Dwlies  of  Deacon  Thomas  Mann  and  wife  into  a  tomb,  1813;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordinnti«>T.  "f 
Martin  Moore  at  Natick,  1814;  a  Sermon  before  the  Norfolk  County  Education  .Sw-iety,  Isiy; 
a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Major  Erastus  Emmons,  1820;  a  Senncm  l>efore  the  St>ciity'for  jro- 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  1822;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  David  Fisher,  1S2'7;  a  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  John  Wilder,  1830;  two  Sermons  on  the  forty -seventh  annirpr- 
gary  of  his  settlement,  1846;  a  Sermon  on  the  completion  of  fifty  yeare  from  his  settlenn'nt, 
1840. 

§  Timothy  Dickinson,  a  son  of  Nathan  and  Esther  Dickinson,  was  bom  at  Amherst.  June 
25,  1701 ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  andM;r%"«:d 


Mass.,  February  18,  1789;  and  died  July  6,  1813,  aged  fifty-two.     He  published  several  occa- 
sional sormons^  one  of  whioh  was  preached  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  in  1811. 
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ordination  of  Zolva  Whitmore,  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  1821.  A  Sermon  at 
New  Haven  on  the  Foreknowledge  of  God,  1821.  A  Sermon  at  the  instal- 
lation of  Thomas  Williams  at  Attleborough,  1824.  A  Sermon  at  the  instal- 
lation of  Calvin  Park  at  Stoughton,  1826.  The  Platform  of  Ecclesiastical 
Government  established  by  Jesus  Christ :  A  Discourse  addressed  by  a  New  ' 
England  Pastor  to  his  flock,  1826.  A  Sermon  on  Keconciliation  with  God, 
(published  in  the  National  Preacher,)  1836. 

Dr.  Emmons  published  five  octavo  volumes  of  bermona  on  ChriBtiaii 
Doctrine  and  Duty,  and  one  volume  of  Oooasional  Sennonv,  ranging  from 
1800  to  ^1826.  These  were  repabliahed  in  connection  with  some  other  of 
his  Discourses  in  1842,  in  six  large  octavo  volumes,  together  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  life  by  Professor  Park. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK,  D.  D. 

PBOrXSSOB  IN  THE  THXOLOOICAL  8EMINABT    AT  ANDOVXr' 

I 

Andover,  Thxolooical  Seminary,  June  1,  1848. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been,  from  early  childhood,  somewhat  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Emmons'  character,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  give 
you  my  views  of  it.  As  I  do  not  coincide  with  his  speculations  on  some  impor- 
tant doctrines,  I  may  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  adopt  all  his  views. 
But  probably  you  do  not  wish  the  impressions  of  a  partizan,  so  much  as  those  of 
a  disinterested  friend. 

The  mental  trait  which  is  most  frequently  mentioned  as  characterizing  Dr. 
Emmons,  is  acuteness.  He  discriminated  sharply.  The  distinctions  which  he 
made  were  not  excessive  refinements;  but,  in  the  main,  accorded  with  the  reality 
of  things  and  were  of  practical,  as  well  as  of  theoretical  value.  He  was  skilled 
in  disentangling  a  theory  from  its  adscititious  matter,  and  scanning  it  as  it  stood 
alone.  The  luminousness  of  his  discourses  is  in  great  degree  the  result  of  his 
extricating  a  single  topic  from  the  kindred  themes  with  which  it  is  ordinarily 
confused,  and  of  presenting  it  in  its  easy  and  natural  divisions.  A  mind  skilled 
in  the  minutitB  of  analysis  is  seldom  remarkable  for  comprehensiveness.  But 
Dr.  Emmons  took  large  views  of  religious  science,  and  examined  its  various 
branches  in  their  reciprocal  relations.  Uis  favourite  themes  were  those  which 
included  the  theory  of  moral  government,  and  thus  required  the  most  extensive 
generalization.  Hence  arose  his  excellence  as  a  reasoner.  After  establishing  a 
few  general  principles,  he  aimed  to  develop  their  connection  with  all  the  doctrines 
of  Theology,  and  the  consequent  inter-dependence  of  these  doctrines  upon  one 
another.  He  thus  deduced  inference  from  inference  in  a  lengthened  chain  of 
logical  sequences,  and  derived  a  whole  system  of  Theology  from  a  few  fundamental 
principles.  He  was  thus  consistent  with  himself y  whether  conforming  to  the 
truth  or  not.  If  he  erred  in  his  speculations,  it  was,  generally,  at  his  starting 
points,  not  in  the  way  from  them  to  his  conclusions;  in  his  premises  rather  than 
his  reasonings.  His  fondness  for  system,  so  conspicuous  in  his  theories,  per- 
meated his  whole  life;  his  dress,  his  manners,  his  employment  which  was  like 
clock-work,  his  conversation  which  was  often  as  methodical  as  a  demonstration 
in  Euclid,  his  tastes,  his  practical  judgments.  The  following  among  his  apho- 
risms are  developments  of  that  consecutiveness  of  mind,  by  which  he  was  led  to 
follow  out  every  truth  into  its  diversified  ramifications: — "  Never  despair  of  a 
student  who  has  one  clear  idea:"  *^He  is  a  learned  man  who  understands  one 
subject,  and  he  is  a  very  learned  man  who  understands  two  subjects:**  **  Just 
definitions,  like  just  distinctions,  either  prevent  or  end  disputes:"  "  If  men  will 
define  depravity  and  volition  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will  understand  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Bible:"     "  There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  men's 
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ideas  of  first  principles  and  elementary  truths  as  has  been  commonly  thought;  a 
greater  difference  lies  in  the  power  of  reasoning  from  these  principles." 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  perspicuity,  discrimination,  and  logical  exactness 
of  Dr.  Emmons,  that  his  mind  would  be  inventive  and  original;  for  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  but  few  men  to  think  clearly  and  consecutively,  and  whoever  does  so 
must  arrive  at  new  results.  Ilis  theological  system  attests  that  some  of  his  rules 
for  clergymen  were  a  transcript  of  his  own  mental  habits.  **  Follow  not  too 
strictly, "  he  said,  "  the  path  of  any  particular  Divines,  for  by  foUotcing  you 
will  never  overtake  them;  but  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find  out  some  new, 
nearer,  and  easier  way  by  which  you  may  get  before  them  and  really  add  some 
pittance  to  the  common  stock  of  theological  knowledge."  His  speculations  on 
sabbath-schools,  church  music,  church  polity  and  policy,  even  on  the  propriety 
of  closing  a  prayer  with  the  word  Amen,  on  the  fall,  the  atonement,  regeneration, 
reprobation,  the  conscience,  the  will,  the  existence  of  other  created  intelligences 
besides  men  and  angels,  indeed  on  all  subjects,  have  that  exciting  influence  which 
ever  flows  from  original  thoughts,  be  they  correct  or  incorrect.  Not  only  in  his 
speculations  was  he  original  but  in  his  emotions  also.  He  felt  not  because  others 
felt,  not  because  men  had  taught  him  that  he  should  feel,  but  because  he  did  feel, 
spontaneously,  as  himself,  for  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  his  love  of  system  and  of  originality  were 
subversive  of  his  regard  for  time-hallowed  usages,  or  paramount  to  his  Jove  of 
truth.  He  so  far  indulged  his  spirit  of  veneration  for  the  past  as  to  become  anti- 
quated in  some  of  his  habits;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  ingenious  and 
novel  theories  to  the  power  of  argument.  Indeed  he  was  distinguished  for  blend- 
ing in  his  character  diversified  and  seemingly  discordant  excellencies.  He  was  a 
diligent  student  of  the  Bible  and  bowed  reverently  to  its  decisions,  but  he  was 
also  an  earnest  hiquirer  for  the  teachings  of  reason.  He  was  eminently  disposi*d, 
as  Calvinism  always  inclines  its  adherents,  to  exalt  Jehovah  as  the  Being  who 
controls  all  men  and  all  events;  but  as  long  as  he  lived  he  persevered  in  the  belief 
that  we  should  love  ourselves  on  account  of  our  finite  worth,  as  we  should  love 
God  supremely  on  account  of  his  infinite  worth;  that  we  should  love  ourselves  for 
our  free-will  and  for  other  powers  made  in  the  Divine  image,  while  we  ascriln?  all 
we  have  to  Him  who  constitutes  and  governs  us  as  he  pleases.  Rare  candour  was 
an  attribute  of  Dr.  Emmons,  yet  few  were  more  inflexible  in  a  righteous  cause. 
Although  open  to  conviction,  he  is  not  known  to  have  wished  to  recall  a  sing^lc 
sentence  which  he  ever  published.  He  was  frank, — so  fearful  lost  men  sliould 
misunderstand  him  that  he  often  expressed  his  opinions  in  language  more  ohjec- 
tionable  tlian  was  needed, — yet  he  was  a  pnident  counsellor,  and  all  who  knew 
him  revered  his  wisdom.  lie  was  thought  by  some  to  Ije  too  modest;  and  by 
others,  too  dignified.  He  was  a  man  of  authority,  yet  simple-hearted  as  a  child. 
He  ruled  over  the  church,  yet  few  pastors  were  ever  more  beloved.  He  was  a 
stern  reprover,  yet  often  manifested  such  a  tenderness  of  piety  as  comes  only  from 
the  mellowing,  melting  influence  of  affliction.  AV^ith  all  his  iron  strength,  he  was 
so  amiable  that  even  the  insane  were  often  sent,  at  their  own  urgent  request,  to 
reside  under  his  roof,  and  were  relieved  by  his  sagacity  and  gentleness.  He  was 
habitually  sedate  and  solemn,  but  he  possessed  a  salient  fancy  and  a  sparklin:: 
wit.  He  united  qualities,  apparently  inconsistent  like  these,  in  a  character 
remarkable  for  its  symmetry.  He  seemed  to  infuse  his  own  unity  and  individu- 
ality into  all  that  he  did  or  wrote.  As  he  was  erect  in  body,  so  was  he  uprisht 
and  straight-forward  in  his  conduct.  As  he  was  quick  and  agile  in  his  muscular 
movements,  so  was  lie  rapid  in  his  analysis,  enthusiastic  and  energetic  in  his 
studies.  His  simplicity  of  character  was  developed  in  his  daily  habit  of  life,  in 
his  literary  tastes,  in  his  theological  speculations.  He  delighted  in  a  positive 
attitude,  and  his  discourses  are  any  thing  but  negations.  In  fine,  he  was  a  unique 
example  of  comprehensive  virtues. 
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His  piety  was  in  sympathy  with  his  general  character, — ^honest,  rercrentialy 
Yinostentatious,  disinterested,  uniform,  firm,  still,  deep.  It  was  eminently 
rational  and  manly.  It  was  a  principle  and  a  habit.  He  spoke  of  his  religious 
feelings  but  seldom.  When  he  did  speak  of  them,  he  told  the  truth.  He  told  it, 
howeyer,  with  the  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  one  who  regards  them  as  pearls 
too  precious  for  promiscuous  exposure. 

His  religious  and  intellectual  character  gave  him  uncommon  power  in  the  pulpit. 
He  made  but  few  gestures;  his  voice  was  not  powerful;  but  men  listened  to  him 
with  intense  curiosity,  and  often  with  awe.  He  was  so  ingenious  in  dedudng 
unexpected  inferences  from  propositions  which  he  had  logically  prored,  that  hi^ 
hearers  always  expected  something  to  come  from  his  plainest  remarks;  something  to 
spring  upon  them  and  to  startle  them  with  a  sudden,  strong  impulse.  "  I  usually,'- 
he  says,  "  brought  in  those  truths  which  are  the  most  displeasing  to  the  human 
heart,  by  way  of  inference.  In  this  way  the  hearers  were  constrained  to  acknowl- 
edge the  premises  before  they  saw  the  conclusions,  which  being  clearly  drawn,  it 
was  too  late  to  deny."  Hence  the  intellectual  excitement  of  his  discourses  was 
great.  **  I  have  always  found,"  he  said,  "  that  men  will  give  me  their  attention, 
if  I  give  them  any  thing  to  attend  to."  He  fed  the  sheep,  and  they  looked  up  to 
him.  He  was  fond  of  unfolding  to  his  hearers  the  compacted  system  of  evangeli- 
cal doctrine,  and  thus  advancing  step  by  step  from  one  instructive  topic  to  another, 
and  pointing  out  their  interminable  relations.  Hence  the  text  of  the  sermon 
preached  at  his  funeral  was  appropriate  to  him:  '*And  moreover  because  the 
preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge."  This  progressive 
development  of  doctrine  imparted  a  perennial  interest  to  his  discourses,  and  saved 
him  from  ever  **  preaching  himself  out.**  This  interest  was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  eloquence  of  thought.  It  was  the  result  of  doctrine,  and,  so  far  as  instru- 
mentality was  concerned,  of  nothing  else.  His  style  was  but  a  conduit  through 
which  his  ideas  flowed.  The  channel  itself  did  not  go  into  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  but  afforded  clear  passage  for  the  truth.  His  own  comparison  is, 
"  Style  is  only  the  frame  to  hold  our  thoughts.  It  is  like  the  sash  of  a  window; 
a  heavy  sash  will  obscure  the  light.  The  object  Ls  to  have  as  little  sash  as  will 
hold  the  lights,  that  we  may  not  think  of  the  frame  but  have  the  most  light.** 
His  system  of  rhetoric  was  compressed  into  two  brief  rules:  "  First,  have  some- 
thing to  say;  second,  say  it.'*  But  although  his  eloquence  was  eminently  that  of 
the  intellect,  it  was  not  merely  or  chiefly  so.  **  I  read,*'  he  says,  **  deep,  well- 
written  tragedies  for  the  sake  of  real  improvement  in  the  art  of  preaching.  They 
appeared  to  me  the  very  best  books  to  teach  true  eloquence.  They  are  designed 
to  make  the  deepest  impression  on  the  human  mind,  and  many  of  them  are 
excellently  calculated  to  produce  this  eflect.  A  preacher  can  scarcely  find  a  better 
model  for  constructing  a  popular,  practically  pathetic  discourse  than  a  good  tragedy, 
which  all  along  prepares  the  mind  for  the  grand  catastrophe  without  discovering 
it  till  the  whole  soul  is  brought  into  a  proper  frame  to  feel  the  final  impression.*' 
Hence  he  was  skilled  in  probing  the  conscience.  He  engraved  deep  lines  on  the 
heart.  He  stirred  up  the  sensibilities  of  hard-thinking  men.  His  preaching  was, 
therefore,  uncommonly  promotive  of  Christian  purity,  decision,  and  fidelity.  Some 
of  the  most  active  and  exemplary  church  members  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities 
have  l>een  trained  under  his  influence,  and  a  "  Franklin  Christian  "  has  been  a 
proverbial  designation  for  a  firm,  discreet,  consistent,  and  disinterested  man. 

It  may  easily  be  inferred  from  his  vigorous  and  capacious  mind,  from  his  stable, 
self-sacrificing,  and  matured  piety,  that  Dr.  Emmons  made  rare  attainments  in 
theological  science,  and  accomplished  much  good.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  rapid 
and  original  thinker  who  is  also  industrious,  patient,  and  persevering;  but  for 
seventy-eight  years  this  veteran  in  Theology  studied  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  devolving  his  secular  concerns  upon  others,  neglecting  physical  exerdsu 
even,  and  devoting  himself  sacredly  and  uninterruptedly  to  spiritual  culture.     It 
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k  rare  that  a  mind  thus  severely  tasked  is  oonneeted  with  an  athletic  and  berithj 
body;  but  he  ei\joyed  vigorous  and  uniform  health  until  after  hia  eightieth  jw, 
and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-five.    As  he  dedicated  his  prdUmged  maturitf  of 
intellect  to  one  science,  he  roust  have  explored  it  through  thoae  receasea  whiefafsv 
men  live  long  enough  to  examine.    His  theological  capital  had  time  to  fi5TWimilrtt 
""•^ interest  upon  interest.    He  could  not  fail  of  amassing  treasures  of  knowledgit, 
following  as  he  did  for  so  long  a  time  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  for  a  deigy* 
man :  **  Never  try  to  avoid  difficulties  in  Theology,  but  seek  for  them  :*'   "  Whm 
yon  find  a  hill  in  the  path  of  sdence,  dimbover  it,  and  not  run  around  it;  tlm 
you  will  hava  made  some  peroeptible  advance,  but  one  may  trav^  on  a  plain  ew 
■0  long  and  seem  to  make  no  progress.*'    '^Let  Theology  be  your  chief  snbjcet  of 
investigation,  with  an  eye  to  whidi  let  all  your  otfaar  reading,  study,  converaitioB, 
and  remarks  be  directed.'^    Having  rigidly  obeyed  saeh  rules  for  a  longer  poriei 
than  the  animal  life  <rf  moat  men,  having  oonosntrated  Ua  powers  sedulously  sad 
.perseveringly  upon  a  single  science  and  upon  its  more  reeondite  parta,  it  is  natenl 
to  infer  that^  even  if  his  powers  had  been  as  ordinary  as  tbey  wen  superior,  he 
would  have  accumulated  treasures  of  wisdom  iriuch  yomgsr,  leas  practised,  ksi 
matured  -thinkers  may  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate.    On  ft  moderate  eaknlatioD 
he  must  have  preached  nearly  or  quite  six  thousand  timea;  lie  pablislied  during 
his  life  more  than  seven  thousand  copies  of  neariy  two  hundred  acrmons,  besidos 
four  laboured  dissertations,  and  more  than  a  hundred  essays  for  periodicab,  and 
at  his  death  a  part  only  of  his  discourses  were  odleeted  and  printed  in  ax  octavo 
volumes.    He  guided  the  studies  of  eighty-seven  young  men  preparii^  to  beooiBe 
ministers  of  the  Qospel,  and  among  them  were  several  who  have  been  distinguished 
as  instructors  in  Theology.    He  was  connected  with  the  church  at  Fraakhn  seventy 
years,  was  its  sole  pastor  fifty-four  years,  and  during  his  eonnection  with  it  saw 
nearly  four  hundred  of  his  parishioners  profess  their  ikith  in  Christ.    He  wis  the 
first  President,  and  a  father,  if  not  f  Ae  father  of  the  Massachnaetts  MissioDary 
Society,  which  was  the  parent  of  many  philanthropic  institutiona.    He  was  also 
one  of  the  original  editors  of  the  Hassachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  which  was 
the  germ  of  the  present  Missionary  Herald.    He  nurtured  the  in&nt  growth  of 
many  charitable  societies  which  he  lived  to  see  in  their  mature  strength.    He  wis 
one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  in  framing  the 
creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.    He  once  remarked:  '*  When  Dr.  Spring 
died,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  hand.    We  thought  together,  felt  together, 
acted  together."    So  much  *'  a  man  of  study  and  of  home**  had  Dr.  Emmoni 
been,  that  he  never  visited  New  York  city  until  the  spring  of  1835.    He  was  thee 
invited  to  attend  the  May  anniversaries  in  that  metropolis.    He  attended;  and  li 
he  had  been  in  eariy  liib  a  xealous  advocate  of  the  American  Revolatkm,  and  througli 
his  subsequent  career  a  practical  friend  of  free  thought  and  fi*ee  qieech,  he  wai 
requested  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  wai 
then  so  unpopular  that  its  proceedings  were  in  danger  of  being  interrupted  bj 
mobs.    Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  not  to  appear,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  on 
such  an  occasion.    Others  advocated  his  appearing,  and  adde^  *'  this  may  be  the 
last  public  act  of  your  life."    He  then  immediately  arose,  saying,  "  I  must  go;" 
and  in  his  ninety-first  year  he  presided  over  the  Society  which,  however  odions  to 
many,  represented  a  cause  ever  dear  to  him. 

Alter  having  passed  nearly  a  hundred  years  in  tranquil  meditation,  and  hiring 
devoted  the  lost  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  especial  thoughtfulness  on  his  sumnons 
to  another  world,  and  having  habitually  communed  with  the  most  awing,  hnoh- 
ling,  subduing  truths  of  religion,  he  was  at  length  told  that  his  end  drew  oeir, 
and  he  must  soon  stand  before  his  Judge.  "  I  am  ready  "  was  his  characteristic 
reply.  It  was  a  reply  full  of  meaning,  expressive  of  his  modesty,  humility, 
decision,  firm  faith,  strong  hope,  and  reverential  yet  familiar  intercourse  vith  his 
Sovereign.    He  died  as  ho  had  lived,  an  honest  man. 
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Eight  years  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Emmons,  Judge  Theron  Metcalf,  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  said  in  an  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Brown  University : — "  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which  inclines 
me  to  allude  to  an  eminent  living  Divine,  personally  known  to  many  of  you, 
whose  plain  and  unshrinking  enforcement  of  his  own  views  of  truth,  whose  fear- 
less reprehension  of  wickedness  in  high  places  and  in  low,  and  whose  entire  devo- 
tion, for  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  have  secured  for 
him  a  most  extensive  and  reverent  respect,  no  less  sincere  and  profound  in  the 
many  who  reject  his  peculiar  opinions  than  in  the  few  who  adopt  them.  I  desire 
to  be  grateful  that  in  the  place  of  my  nativity^  such  an  example  of  clerical  dig- 
nity, fidelity,  and  contempt  of  the  '  popularity  which  is  ran  after,'  was  constantly 
before  my  youthful  eyes,  and  that  such  an  example  of  the  *  popularity  that  fol- 
lows '  is  still  before  the  eyes  of  the  public." 

The  *'  peculiar  opinions  "  of  Dr.  Emmons  are  alluded  to  by  Judge  Metcalf. 
What  were  these?  He  claimed  to  have  no  peculiar  opinions  which  are  not  involved 
in  the  Calvinistic  fitith.  He  declared  himself  to  be  not  a  high  Calvin ist,  nor  a 
low  Calvinist,  but  a  Ctdviniat,  a  conHatent  Calvinist.  His  more  distinctive  arti- 
cles of  belief  he  stated  thus:  1.  ''All  true  virtue,  or  real  holiness,  consists  in  dis- 
interested benevolence."  2.  ''All  sin  consists  in  selfishness."  3.  '^'All  holiness 
consists  in  obeying  the  law,  and  all  sin  consists  in  sinning  against  it."  4.  "  In 
all  their  sin  men  act  freely,  while  they  are  acted  upon ;  as  in  all  their  holiness 
men  act  freely,  while  they  are  acted  upon,  by  Him  who  worketh  in  them  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  5.  "  The  impotency  of  sinners  to  do  what 
God  requires  of  them,  is  not  natural  but  moral."  6.  "  Though  men  become  sin- 
ners by  Adam,  according  to  a  Divine  constitution,  yet  they  have,  and  are  account- 
able for,  no  sins  but  personal."  7.  "  The  introduction  of  sin  is,  upon  the  whole, 
for  the  general  good."  8.  "  The  infinitely  wise  and  Holy  God  has  exerted  his 
omnipotent  power  in  such  a  manner,  as  He  proposed  should  be  followed  with  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  system."  9.  "  Believers  receive  from  Christ  directly 
the  mere  pardon  of  their  sins,  but  indirectly  they  receive  everlasting  blessedness 
through  Him;  and  although  they  arc  justified  through  his  righteousness,  yet  his 
righteousness  is  not  transferred  to  them ;  for  obedience  can  no  more  be  removed 
from  the  innocent  to  the  guilty,  than  disobedience  can  be  removed  from  the  guilty 
to  the  innocent."  10.  "  In  the  order  of  nature,  love  to  God  comes  before  repent- 
ance, and  repentance  comes  before  faith  in  Christ."  11.  "  In  order  to  &ith  in 
Christ,  a  sinner  must  approve,  in  his  heart,  of  the  Divine  conduct,  even  though 
God  should  cast  him  off  forever;  which,  however,  neither  implies  love  to  misery 
nor  hatred  of  happiness."  12.  "  No  rational  choices  are  neutral  in  their  moral 
character;  hence  an  impenitent  man  always  sins  in  his  pretended  efforts  to  become 
holy;  and  there  are  no  promises  of  regenerating  grace  made  to  the  doings  of  the 
unregenerate." 

From  the  preceding  synopsis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  favourite  peculiarity  of 
Dr.  Emmons  as  a  theologian  was  his  earnest  effort  to  harmonize  all  truth,  in  one 
system,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  Calvinistic.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  deep 
views  of  sin,  its  evil,  its  extent;  and  these  views  rested  on  his  previous  faith 
that  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  comprehended  in  benevolence,  that  men 
have  the  natural  power  to  choose  as  well  as  to  reject  Him,  and  therefore  they  must 
be  deserving  of  everlasting  woe  for  one  single  offence  against  a  being  so  lovely 
because  so  loving.  Intimately  combined  with  his  profound  views  of  sin,  was  the 
peculiar  rigidness  of  Dr.  Emmons  in  requiring  from  the  sinner  instant  repentance, 
self  denial,  submission  ^o  any  and  every  evil  which  the  Divine  glory  requires  him 
to  endure;  for  all  the  evil  which  can  be  laid  by  a  Father  who  is  so  benevolent  upon 
a  sinner  who  is  so  vile,  must  be  needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  universe,  and  should 
therefore  be  received  submissively  rather  than  rebelliously.  Closely  connected 
with  his  pungent  expressions  concerning  sin  and  obligation,  was  the  peculiar  yet 
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truly  Calvinistic  sternness  with  which  Dr.  Emmons  held  up  the  sovereignty  of 
God  in  electing  some  and  in  reprobuting  others;  for  he  believed  th&tall  the  Divine 
purposes  in  regard  to  our  moral  state  presuppose  our  natural  power  to  choose  or 
refuse  salvation,  and  therefore  compel  no  man  to  obey  or  disobey,  and  are  madt 
by  Him  who  does  nothing  and  decrees  nothing  except  for  the  richest  interests  of 
the  universe.  Thus  one  of  Dr.  Emmons'  theories  prepared  the  way  for  another. 
And  he  was  frank  in  expressing  all,  because  he  believed  that  all  were  involved  in 
each,  and  each  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Inspired  Word. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D. 

WoBCSSTEB,  Mass.,  November  9, 1852. 

My  dear  Sir :  At  your  request,  I  cheerfully  communicate  some  of  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  late  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.  Though  years  have  passed  since 
my  particular  connection,  as  colleague  pastor  iiith  him,  terminated,  I  yet  have  a 
very  distinct  remembrance  of  him,  as  he  looked  and  moved,  spoke  and  acted. 
When  that  connection  commenced,  he  was  more  than  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and 
I,  less  than  twenty-four;  but,  as  he  always  treated  me  with  the  kindness  and  con- 
fidence of  a  father,  I  had  every  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  him.  At  different 
times,  he  presented  a  variety  of  modes  both  of  thought  and  of  temper;  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  was  he  untrue  to  himself,  whether  as  a  Divine  or  Philosopher,  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  Gentleman.  Though  ho  knew  his  rights,  and  was  ever  ready  to  defend 
them,  yet  he  promptly  recognised  and  freely  granted  what  belonged  to  others. 

But  you  do  not  desire  a  methodized  account  of  his  intellectual  traits  or  moral 
qualities.  You  ask  for  such  personal  reminiscences  as  will  give  some  just  idea  of 
him  in  his  study,  his  family,  and  liis  visits,  in  his  conversation  and  among  his 
friends. 

It  was  interesting  to  bo  with  him  and  to  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom  wherever 
he  went;  but  no  one  could  appreciate  him,  who  had  not  witnessed  the  play  of  lii.-^ 
sensibilities  and  the  electric  flashes  of  his  genius,  among  those  whom  he  admit inl 
to  his  friendship.  His  study  was  his  home.  There  he  ate  and  worked.  Th.To 
he  girded  himself  to  grapple  witli  tlio  seven  problems  in  Philosophy  and  Theol-jy; 
and  there  ho  unbent  his  mind  to  meet  and  entertain  those  whom  he  loved.  lie  iui'l 
every  thing  arranged  to  suit  himself.  His  chair  must  be  in  the  same  spot,  ami  a 
stranger  could  easily  see  where  that  spot  was,  by  the  four  indentations  which  had 
gradually  appeared  under  the  mild  abrasions  of  its  four  legs.  His  writing-<k-sk, 
with  its  case  of  books,  must  be  just  so  near  to  hmi,  and  aU  its  fixtures  and  fu^ni^h- 
ings  in  the  same  order.  There  was  the  peg  for  his  surtout,  and  there  another  for 
his  three-cornered  hat.  There  was  a  place  on  the  right  side  of  the  fire  for  the 
tongs,  and  on  the  left  side  for  the  shovel.  Precisely  so,  must  the  wood  be  laid  o:i 
the  fire,  and  the  ready  hearth-brush  must  almost  instinctively  do  its  duty  in  keep- 
ing dust  and  ashes  in  theur  places.  At  such  a  time  must  the  wood-box  be  replen- 
ished; the  faithful  servant  must  know  enoup:h  to  enter  that  room  with  heail 
uncovered ;  and  so  devoted  was  the  sage  to  liis  own  calling,  so  much  did  he  de}x-nti 
on  others  to  do  what  belonged  to  other  departments,  that  he  would  often  playfully 
say,  **  I  cannot  do  without  a  servant  twenty-four  minutes."  lu  his  study,  Ik* 
passed  much  the  larger  portion  of  his  life,  after  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry;  ar.«i 
whoever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ^^siting  liim  there,  will  not  easily  forget  his  Ix^nijj 
nant  smile,  or  cordial  laugh,  or  his  cheerful  and  instructive  conversation.  Th  • 
following  specimens  of  that  conversation  may  be  relied  on  as  substantially  corrtvi; 
and  the  incidents  recorded  actually  occurred. 

One   was  calling  his  attention  to  the  beauties  of  a  very  nent  manuscript : — 

What  a  pity  that  a  man  who  can  write  so  well,  hadn't  something  l>etter  to 


write." 
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A  jouug  preacher  had  prononnced  an  able  discourse  for  him  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, but  it  advocated  a  principle  at  variance  with  some  first  principle  which  had  for 
him  the  force  of  an  axiom.  As  they  walked  toward  his  house  at  noon,  not  a' 
word  was  said.  On  entering  his  study,  the  Doctor  turned  to  the  preacher,  and 
very  blandly  remarked,  **  I  liked  your  sermon  this  morning  very  much.  It  waa 
well  arranged,  well  argued,  and  well  delivered.  I  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with 
it — it  was  not  true." 

To  another  preacher  who  seemed  to  require  some  mental  stimulant,  he  said, 
*'  Did  you  ever  go  over  Seekonk  Plain?  Your  preaching  is  too  much  like  that — 
long  and  level." 

After  telling  a  young  man  some  wholesome  truths,  and  making  to  him  some  use- 
ful suggestions,  he  was  accosted  by  the  subject  of  his  criticisms  with  the  following 
question :  *'  Dr.  Emmons,  why  is  it  that  young  clergymen  feel  so  small  after  talk- 
ing with  you?"     "  Because,"  he  replied,  "  they  feel  so  big  before  they  come  here." 

Another  had  preached  for  him  one  morning  a  sermon  which  touched  upon  a  vast 
number  of  topics.  "  Do  you  ever  mean  to  preach  another  sermon?"  enquired  the 
Doctor.  "Yes  Sir."  "What  can  you  say?  You  have  already  preached  the 
whole  system  of  Theology." 

At  a  public  dinner,  one  who  prided  himself  on  his  liberal  views,  and  who  was 
fond  of  arguing,  being  questioned  somewhat  more  rigidly  than  usual,  thought  to 
put  an  unanswerable  point  by  saying,  so  that  all  around  him  might  hear  it, 
"  Well,  every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom."  "  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Dr. 
£.,  "  but  what  shall  those  tubs  do  that  haven't  any  bottoms?" 

A  skeptic,  who  was  fond  of  putting  puzzling  questions  to  clergymen,  once  called 
upon  the  Doctor,  and  after  showing  that  *  the  wine  was  in,  and  the  wit  out,*  asked 
with  apparent  seriousness,  "  Dr.  Emmons,  can  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  under- 
stand by  the  soul  of  man?"  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  cannot  tell  a  man  that 
hasn't  got  any." 

He  thus  rebuked  one,  who,  under  improper  stimulant,  presumed,  in  the  presence 
of  several  by-standers,  to  claim  a  particular  acquaintance  with  him.  Dr.  Emmons 
not  recognising  the  acquaintance,  the  forward  man  exclaimed,  "  What,  do  you 
not  know  me,  Doctor  ?  I  have  held  the  stirrup  for  you  to  mount  your  horse  many 
a  time,  when  you  were  at  my  grandfather's."  "  Have  you  ?"  replied  the  Doctor; 
"  you  look  as  if  you  had  never  been  in  so  good  business  since." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  his  pithy  sayings  were  all  of  a  kind  to  excite  a  smile. 
It  was  far  otherwise.  When  asked  what  was  the  advantage  of  such  a  system  of 
Theology  as  he  had  preached,  he  said,  "Strict  Calvinism  brings  God  near  to  us; 
all  opposing  systems  keep  Him  at  a  distance." 

Speaking  of  the  elder  and  younger  Edwards,  ho  said,  "  The  father  had  more 
reason  than  his  son;  but  the  son  was  a  greater  reasoner  than  his  father." 

Reminded  that  he  differed  essentially  from  the  great  Edwards  on  a  particular 
doctrine,  he  remarked  that  "  whatever  President  Edwards  investigated  for  him- 
self, he  understood  and  mastered;  but  in  his  Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  he  took  bin 
first  principle  on  trust,  and  hence  was  like  a  great  horse,  floundering  in  the  mire — 
the  more  he  tries  to  push  through,  the  deeper  in  he  gets." 

In  speaking  of  the  ministerial  oflBce,  he  said,  "  No  other  profession  demands 
half  so  much  mental  labour  as  ours.  It  is  easy,  very  easy  to  preach;  but  very 
hard  to  preach  well.  I  have  often  wondered  at  myself  that  I  ever  agreed  to  be 
responsible  for  two  sermons  a  week;  it  makes  mc  shudder  at  times  to  think  I  ever 
dared  to  do  it." 

When  told  how  fluently  a  preacher  had  spoken  on  a  certain  occasion,  though 
unexpectedly  called  upon,  he  remarked,  "  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to  talk 
half  an  hour  aboul  nothing.     The  great  body  of  extempore  preachers  are  pro 
tempore  preachers." 

Vol.  I.  90 
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On  being  told  of  ono  who  was  not  remarkable  for  consistency  of  atatemoit  in 
^Whrwnt.  sermons,  he  said,  "  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  preadier  b» 
vtablished  in  first  principles;  otherwise  he  will  be  continually  contradicting  him- 
self." 

On  another  occasion  he  observed,  "  In  inTiting  sermons,  always  have  a  plan, 

and  let  every  sentence  help  accomplish  that  plan.  Let  your  sermons  and  your 
prayers  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  Don't  use  all  your  best  thoughts  it 
first;  reserve  the  most  important  ones  to  the  last.  The  close  of  a  sermon  should 
be  like  the  approach  of  a  ship  to  the  wharf— tot'M  all  sails  standing.  Be  short  in 
all  your  exercises  in  the  pulpit.  Better  to  leave  the  people  longing  than  loathing. 
No  conversions  after  the  hour  is  out." 

He  thus  graphically  described  the  manner  in  which  his  mind  was  led  to  new 
views  of  truth.  "  When  I  first  went  as  a  pupil  in  Theology  to  Dr.  Smalley's,  1 
was  full  of  old  Calvinism,  and  thought  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  Doctor  on  all 
points  of  his  new  Divinity.  For  some  time,  all  things  went  on  smoothly.  At 
length  he  began  to  advance  some  sentiments  which  were  new  to  me,  and  opposed 
to  my  former  views.  I  contended  with  him;  but  he  very  quietly  tripped  up  my 
heels,  and  there  I  lay  at  his  mercy.  But  I  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  so.  I 
arose  and  commenced  the  struggle  anew;  but  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  was 
floored  again.  Thus  matters  proceeded  for  some  time;  he  gradually  leading  me 
along  to  the  place  of  light,  and  I  struggling  to  remain  in  darkness.  At  length 
he  gained  the  victory :  I  began  to  see  a  little  light.  It  was  a  new  point  and  seemed 
distant.  By  degrees  it  grew  and  came  nearer.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  light 
has  been  increasing;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  which  1 
have  preached  for  fifty  years,  are  in  strict  accordance  ^^Hth  the  law  and  the  testi 
mony." 

Again  he  said, — "  At  first  I  walked  on  crutches  altogether;  I  thought  as  others 
had  thought  before  mu;  but  M'hcn  the  light  of  new  Divinity  began  to  ap|>ear,  I 
threw  away  my  crutches,  and  have  gone  without  them  ever  .since."  ">fy  first 
sermon  I  esteemed  as  a  very  good  one;  but  having  read  it  to  Trumbull  and  another 
of  my  class-mates,  and  heard  their  criticisms,  I  very  quietly  put  it  into  the  fin*." 

"  When  I  came  to  this  region  and  was  about  to  be  settle<l  in  Franklin,  some  of 
the  neighbouring  ministers  had  the  impression  that  I  was  not  sound  in  the  faith. 
So  when  they  came  to  examine  me  for  ordination,  they  tried  to  draw  out  my 
heresies.  I  answered  all  their  questions  promptly;  but  if  they  had  only  knmrn 
how,  they  would  have  made  me  a  heretic  and  never  ordained  me." 

It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  converse  with  this  great  and  good  man  about 
Heaven.  His  active  imagination  brought  its  scenes,  inhabitants,  and  employ- 
ments before  him  with  peculiar  vividness.  He  would  speak  of  the  pleasure  he 
anticipated  in  meeting  some  of  his  associates  in  the  ministry,  who  had  gone  before 
him  to  that  home  of  tlic  blest.  "  I  expect  to  see  Mr.  Sanford  and  Brother  Spring, 
and  hold  sweet  intercourse  with  them.  Then,  too,  I  shall  speak  with  Luther  anJ 
the  Apostle  Paul,  with  Isaiah  and  David,  with  Moses  and  Adam.'*  Those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  are  most  fully  assured  that  his  brightest  anticipations 
in  this  regard  are  more  than  realized. 

It  were  easy  to  add  to  the  above  incidents  and  conversations  almost  indefinitely; 
but  these  may  suffice  for  your  purpose  and  I  forbear. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

E.  SMALLEY. 


JOSEPH  nOWE.  f/ff^ 


JOSEPH  HOWE  * 

1769—1775. 

Joseph  Howe  was  born  at  Ktllingly,  Conn.,  Jannary  14,  1747.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Parley  Howe,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
in  1731,  was  ordained  at  Dudley,  Mass.,  June  12, 1785 ;  was  dismissed  in 
1743 ;  was  installed  at  Killingly  in  1746,  and  died  there  in  1758.  The 
tradition  is  that  he  was  a  highly  respectable  and  useful  minister.  At  the 
time  of  the  father's  death,  Joseph^  the  son,  was  only  six  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  by  his  grandfather,  who  superintended  his  edu- 
cation, to  Yale  College,  where  he  evinced,  even  at  that  early  period, 
uncommon  maturity  of  mind,  and  was  graduated  in  1765,  the  first  scholar 
in  a  class  which  has  its  full  share  of  distinguished  names,  among  which  is 
Theodore  Sedgwick. 

Upon  leaving  College,  he  was  recommended  by  President  Clap  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  take  charge  of  a  public  school  in  Hartford,  which  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  the  most  important  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Colony. 
Here  he  succeeded  remarkably  in  gaining  the  respect  and  affection  of  both 
pupils  and  parents  ;  and  he  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community  at  large.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Asso- 
ciation that  met  at  Windham,  May,  17, 1769  ;  and  shortly  after  was  appointed 
Tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  held  the  office  till 
1772.  Here  his  literary  accomplishments,  especially  his  remarkable  powers 
of  elocution,  not  less  than  his  fine  social  and  moral  qualities,  rendered  him 
a  general  favourite.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
his  influence,  that  the  standard  of  polite  literature,  and  especially  of  public 
speaking,  in  Yale  College,  about  this  time,  was  very  considerably  elevated. 
He  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  preaching  in  different  places,  during  a 
large  part  of  the  time  that  he  held  the  Tutorship.  In  a  letter  of  his  which  still 
remains,  dated  February  14,  1771,  he  says,  '*  I  have  been  preaching  about 
a  little,  now  and  then,  at  Guilford  and  Hartford,  (West  Division.)  I  was 
engaged  to  preach  at  the  latter  place,  but  got  no  farther  than  Wallingford, 
where  I  preached  for  that  great  heretic,  Dana.t  I  don't  know  but  some 
will  call  me  as  great  a  one  for  it.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  meant  not  to  espouse 
bis  party,  his  cause,  or  his  principles."  In  another  letter,  dated  April  7, 
1772,  he  writes, — **  It  is  not  because  I  have  a  less  affection  for  you  than 
you  have  for  me,  that  I  have  not  answered  every  letter  you  have  sent  me 
this  winter,  but  really  it  is  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  troubles  and 
fatigues  of  one  kind  and  another  which  I  have  to  go  through.  There  is  the 
perplexing  business  of  College ;  there  is  preaching  continually ;  th'  "^ 
are  studies  and  preparations  necessary  for  both ;  and,  (to  make  a^' 
others  more  difficult,)  there  is  a  frail,  weak,  crazy  constitution  to  tr' 
of."  Among  the  places  at  which  he  preached  for  some  time,  were 
(South  parish,)  Wethersfield,  and  Norwich ;  and  at  each  of  the 
were  subsequently  made  to  him  in  respect  to  a  permanen' 
which,  however,  he  declined. 

*  Conn.  Courant,  Maroh,  1776,  and  September,  1777. 
t  Here  U  a  reference  to  the  oontrovorsy,  well  known  at  the  iimr 
Ttnj,"  in  which  Dr.  Dana  was  prinoipidl j  oonoemed. 
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In  May,  1772,  he  made  a  journey  to  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  hb  health; 
and  the  New  South  Church  being,  at  that  time,  destitute  of  a  pastor,  he  uta 
requested  to  officiate  there  for  a  Sabbath.  So  strong  was  the  impression 
produced  by  his  public  services,  that  the  congregation, — quite  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  those  days, — after  having  heard  from  him  but  two  sermons, 
proceeded  to  give  him  a  call,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen  ;*  and  it 
18  somewhat  noticeable  that  the  reason  they  gave  for  acting  with  such  pre- 
cipitancy, was,  "the  character  which  Mr.  Howe  had  received  from  the 
voice  of  mankind."  But,  notwithstanding  he  ultimately  accepted  their  call, 
he  seems  to  have  done  it  after  long  deliberation  ;  for  his  ordination  did  not 
take  place  till  the  19th  of  May  of  the  succeeding  year,  (1773.)  The  ordi- 
nation sermon  was  preached  by  President  Daggett,  of  Tale  College,  and  the 
Bight  Hand  of  Fellowship  was  given  by  Dr.  Chauncey.  It  would  seem 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Howe  to  a  friend  in 
Connecticut,  shortly  after  his  ordination,  that  he  had  been  complained  of  in 
some  quarters  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  ministers  to  constitute  the 
ordaining  council,  and  especially  for  having  included  among  them  Dr.  Dana. 
The  letter  is  dated  Boston,  June  15,  1773. 

*  *  I  am  very  sorry  if  any  body  blames  my  conduct  in  doing  as  I  did  about 
the  ordaining  council.  I  am,  it  is  true,  of  the  sentiments  of  those  who  arc 
called  orthodox  in  Connecticut.  I  preach  so.  But  for  all  that,  I  can  neither 
anathematize,  nor  exclude  from  Christian  charity  and  communion,  those  who, 

on  some  points,  differ  from  me.     As  to  being  led  by  Dr.  C y,  I  am  not. 

I  was  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Dana  respecting  this  parish,  and  my  people 
also.  It  would  have  been  an  affront  not  to  have  sent  to  him.  It  is  kind  in 
you,  however,  to  give  me  your  opinion  with  plainness,  even  though  it  touches 
severely  upon  what  you  think  a  foible  in  my  temper.  Friends  ought  to 
speak  with  freedom,  and  I  love  you  the  more  for  it." 

Mr.  Howe  commenced  his  ministry  at  Boston  at  a  period  when  the  politi- 
cal horizon  was  overcast,  and  the  elements  were  combining  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary conflict.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  hb 
ordination,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  August  2,  1774,  he  writes  as 
follows  : — 

**  Boston,  it  is  true,  is  a  very  different  place,  in  some  respects,  from  what 
it  was  when  you  were  here  last.  Then  trade  flourished ;  our  harbour  was 
whitened  with  canvass;  our  wharves  and  quays  resembled  a  forest, — a 
forest,  I  mean,  of  masts  and  sail  yards  ;  and  our  common, — that  beautiful 
lawn  to  the  West,  was  made  more  beautiful  by  the  people  that  walked,  aril 
the  herds  that  fed,  on  it.  But  now  to  see  our  harbour  and  our  common — 
how  different !  In  the  former,  nothing  is  seen  but  armed  ships  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  armed  men.  These  would  have  been  agreeable  indeed  in  time  of 
war,  when  we  could  have  considered  them  as  about  to  wield  those  weapons, 
and  point  that  thunder  against  our  common  foe,  which  they  seem  now  to  bo 
wielding  and  pointing  at  us.  It  is  true  we  have  not  yet  felt  the  force  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  I  pray  God  we  never  may.  But  yet  to  he 
threatened   with  it, — to    be  insulted   in    various  ways  of    a  more  private 
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early  in  1787,   took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  became  Rector  of  St.  .Tohn's  parish, 
Colleton ;  and  died  in  October  of  the  same  year.     He  took  with  him  his  wife  and  four  children. 


leaving  his  eldest  son  in  Massachusetts.     He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Bishop  Boweo  of  South 
Carolina.    He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samacl  Cheekley.  1799. 
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nature  ;  to  haye  four  regiments  of  troops  in  the  heart  of  a  large  town, — to 
have  all  these  evils  brought  upon  us  for  our  laudable  and  virtuous  struggles 
in  behalf  of  our  just  rights  and  liberties,  is  certainly  to  a  mind  of  the  least 
feeling,  irritating  and  painful.  And  were  you  to  come  to  Boston,  I  make 
no  doubt  that,  on  these  accounts,  your  visit  must  be  somewhat  disagreeable 
to  you. 

**  However,  in  another  view,  these  very  evils  would  be  the  means  of 
affording  you  pleasure ;  while  you  saw  with  what  calmness,  with  what 
patience,  with  what  fortitude  and  firmness,  with  what  persevering  prudence 
and  spirit,  the  people  endure  them.  And  when  I  say  the  people,  I  say  all 
but  a  few,  a  very  few,  and  a  particular  class  of  men.  It  is  not  true  that 
we  are  much  divided.  The  tories  made  their  grand  push  about  a  month 
ago.  And  what  was  the  effect  of  it  ?  Only  to  convince  them  and  us  that 
their  whole  number  consisted  of  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons, inclusive  of  some  who  have  since  retracted.  The  Bostonians  acquire 
courage  every  day.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  all  the  Continent  are 
pitying  and  supporting  them,  and  above  all,  when  we  have  that  God  to  go 
to  who  heard  our  fathers  when  they  cried  unto  Him,  and  who,  we  trust, 
will  hear  us  also,  their  immediate  descendants.'' 

Mr.  Howe  continued  to  exercise  his  ministerial  function  at  Boston  to 
great  and  universal  acceptance,  till  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  1775, 
when  the  storm  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  burst  in  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation and  carnage.  In  the  general  flight  of  the  inhabitants  from  Boston, 
he  also  fled,  and  found  a  refuge  among  his  old  friends  at  Norwich. 

Mr.  Howe's  health,  though  never  firm,  seems  to  have  been  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  the  usual  routine  of  ministerial  duty  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Boston ;  but,  after  his  arrival  at  Norwich,  he  became 
more  enfeebled,  not  improbably  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  and  agitation 
in  which  he  had  shared,  previous  to  his  leaving  Boston.  After  a  few  weeks, 
he  journeyed  for  his  health  as  far  as  New  Haven  ;  and,  on  his  return, 
stopped  at  Hartford,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  complicated  disease,  which 
there  was  not  energy  enough  in  his  already  prostrated  system  to  resist,  and 
which  terminated  his  life  after  a  confinement  of  about  three  weeks.  He 
died  August  25, 1775,  and,  as  appears  from  the  record  in  the  Sexton's  book, 
was  buried  the  next  day.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  who  and 
what  he  was,  that  there  is  not  even  the  humblest  stone,  nor  any  tradition, 
to  designate  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose. 

In  the  Connecticut  Courant  of  September  4,  1775,  appears  an  article 
containing  some  brief  biographical  notices  of  him,  with  an  elaborate,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  extravagant,  eulogy  upon  his  character.  In  the  Courant 
of  March  18,  1776,  there  appears  an  Elegy  in  honour  of  his  memory,  writ- 
ten by  a  lady  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  church.  These  appear  to  be 
the  only  written  records  in  respect  to  Mr.  Howe  that  survive ;  and,  after 
diligent  inquiry,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
author  of  either.  They  were  both  evidently  written  under  the  influence, 
not  only  of  the  partiality  of  friendship,  but  of  an  almost  boundless  admira* 
tion  of  the  character  they  describe. 

But,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  extravagant  representation,  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  Mr.  Howe  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
remarkable  man.  In  person  he  was  tall  but  rather  slender  ;  his  head  was 
slightly  inclined  forward,  not  from  any  defect  in  his  form,  but  from  a  habit 
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which  he  had  of  letting  his  eyes  fall,  whan  engaged  in  meditation.  Hii 
oomplexion  was  fair  ;  and,  though  his  features  were  somewhat  irregular,  and 
by  no  means  strikingly  agreeable,  his  expression  was  strongly  indicative  of 
high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  His  mind  is  said  to  have  been 
uncommonly  versatile ;  fitted,  perhaps  alike,  for  rigid  analysb  and  profound 
investigation  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  imaginative  and  rhetorical  on  the 
other.  In  almost  every  department  of  literature  and  science  he  had  made 
himself  at  home ;  combining  with  his  natural  aptitude  for  study  the  best 
advantages  for  prosecuting  it.  He  was  distinguished  for  benevolence  and 
generosity,  mildness  and  courtesy,  humility  and  modesty.  Though  few 
young  men  would  seem  to  have  been  more  caressed  than  he  was,  his  best 
friends  could  not  discover  in  him  the  semblance  of  self-exaltation ;  and  it 
was  one  of  his  most  attractive  qualities  that  he  seemed  unconscious  of  the 
applause  which  his  character  and  his  efforts  elicited.  That  for  which  he 
was  probably  most  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries,  was  his  fine 
elocution.  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Professor  Kingsley,  that 
Dr.  D wight,  who  knew  him  intimately,  often  spoke  in  the  strongest  teniu 
of  his  powers  as  a  public  speaker ;  and  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  lato 
Dr.  J  ierce,  who  had  conversed  with  many  who  were  once  his  parishioners, 
respecting  him,  that  his  efforts  in  the  pulpit  were  of  the  most  impressive 
and  fascinating  kind.  His  devotional  exercises,  however,  are  said  to  have  been 
less  striking  than  his  sermons :  not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  either  appropri- 
ateness or  unction  ;  but  there  was  less  facility  and  grace  of  utteraDce,  than 
characterized  the  delivery  of  his  discourses. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  thing  that  he  wrote  was  ever  published,  or  that 
any  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  remain  in  manuscript,  except  a  few 
familiar  letters. 
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SAMUEL  WALES,  D.  D.* 

1770—1794. 

FROM  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGKTT. 

New  Havkn,  Fcbninry  22,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  for  some  account  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wales.  I  was 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  him  through  my  early  in.^tructor,  Dr.  Fobcs 
of  Raynham,  who  married  Dr.  Wales'  sister.  Subsequently  I  knew  him 
well  during  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  though,  for  a 
portion  of  the  facts  connected  with  his  history,  I  must  be  indebted  to  Pre- 
sident Stiles,  and  others  who  have  written  eoncernini'  him. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Kev.  John  Wales  of  llaynham,  Bristol  county. 
Mass.,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728;  was  ordained  at 
Raynham  in  1731;  and  died  in  17r)5,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He  w;u» 
born  in  March,  1748.  Of  his  earlier  years  I  have  no  knowledge.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  year  17G7.  Among  his  cla,ssniatca  were 
John  Trumbull,  the  author  of  M'Fingal ;  John  Treadwell,  formerly  Gov- 
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emoT  of  Conneotiout;  and  the  late  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin,  Mass.;  who, 
with  Dr.  Wales,  were  the  four  most  distinguished  scholars  of  their  class. 
For  a  short  time  after  he  graduated,  he  taught  in  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian 
school  at  Lebanon.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  a  Tutor  in  College,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  for  one  year.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1770,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Milford,  Conn.  Being  an 
ardent  friend  to  his  country's  liberties,  he  served,  for  a  short  time,  in  1776, 
as  Chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  In  September,  1781,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College;  and,  having 
accepted  the  appointment,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Milford,  and  was 
inducted  into  office,  June  12,  1782.  The  rigid  terms  of  subscription  to 
tlie  Saybrook  and  Westminster  Confessions  of  faith,  according  to  the  Act 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  in  1753,  were  a  good  deal  softened  on  the 
introduction  of  Dr.  Stiles  to  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Stiles,  at  hb  inaugura- 
tion, declared  his  **free  assent"  to  the  Saybrook  Confession,  without  includ- 
ing the  Westminster  Confession,  or  making  any  renunciations.  When  Dr. 
Wales  was  installed  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  ho  gave  his  "full  and  free 
assent*'  to  both  Confessions,  "as  containing  the  most  essential  and  princi- 
pal doctrines  of  Christianity."  He  added,  '*and  though  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  arc  the  only 
sure  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  yet  I  believe  that  the  above 
mentioned  Summaries  do  express  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion."  He  subjoined 
a  statement  of  doctrines  in  his  own  language,  and  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing renunciation  : — **  And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  disbelieve,  renounce, 
and  discard  all  errors,  heresies,  and  tenets  of  what  kind  soever,  which  arc 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  assented  to  above." 

Dr.  Wales,  when  my  personal  acquaintance  with  him  commenced, — 
which  was  in  the  year  1782,  was  in  excellent  health,  and  appeared  to  possess 
a  fine  constitution  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  the  subject  of  an 
alarming  malady,  that  brought  with  it  years  of  suffering,  and  finally  termi- 
nated his  life.  It  appeared  first  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  in  the  form  of  an 
afifection  of  the  nervous  system.  In  May,  1786,  he  sailed  from  New- York 
in  a  French  ship  for  L 'Orient ;  and,  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  France, 
travelled  through  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  afterwards  visited  London, 
and  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  about  six  months.  His  health  was 
not  materially  benefitted  by  the  voyage.  His  constitution  gradually  became 
more  and  more  shattered,  and  his  disease  settled  into  decided  epilepsy.  For 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  entirely  taken  ofi"  from  his  official  duties. 
At  length,  from  the  multiplied  paroxysms  of  his  disorder,  he  was  often 
deprived  of  reason,  and  at  times  was  perfectly  frantic.  His  Professorship 
ceased  at  the  Commencement  in  1793,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West 
Springfield  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  February 
18,  1794,  in  consequence  of  having  fallen  into  the  fire  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
epilepsy.  Dr.  Dana  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  President  Stiles  com- 
xnemorated  him  in  a  Latin  address. 

Dr.  Wales  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  the  various 
branches  that  were  studied  ip  the  College  at  that  day.  He  was  distinguished 
for  a  devotional  spirit  and  for  strict  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  consci- 
ence. I  do  not  think  that  an  irreverent  expression  ever  escaped  his  lips, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  while  he  was  in  possession  of  his  reason ;  and 
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yet  he  sometimes  indulged  in  innocent  good  humour.  I  remember,  for 
instance,  while  I  was  a  boarder  in  his  family,  asking  him  one  day  at  dinner, 
how  it  happened  that  so  many  clergymen  became  lawyers,  and  so  few 
lawyers  "became  clergymen ;  to  which  he  instantly  replied, — "  Oh,  Mr. 
Daggett, — facilis  descensus  Averni,  sed  revocare  gradum, — hoc  opus,  hie 
labor  est."  His  pulpit  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order, — unsurpassed,  I  should 
think,  by  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to 
hear.  His  voice  was  deep  toned,  sonorous,  and  commanding, — fully  ade- 
quate to  fill  with  ease  the  largest  place  in  which  he  was  called  to  speak.  I 
very  well  remember  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  application  of  his  dis- 
courses, he  used  frequently  to  exclaim,  *' Conscience,  Conscience,  thou  Vice- 
gerent of  the  Almighty,  do  thine  office."  This  was  so  much  a  favourite 
expression  with  him,  that  he  sometimes  used  it  in  seasons  of  mental  distrac- 
tion ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  recollect  it  came  out  with  such  appalling  force, 
that  the  person — a  young  female — to  whom  it  was  addressed,  actually  fled 
in  the  utmost  terror  from  his  presence. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  my  venerable  friend 
by  his  Alma  Mater  in  1782,  and  also  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  17S4. 

Dr.  Wales  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Miles  of  Milford,  who  was 
a  zealous  patriot  of  the  Kcvolution.  They  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
His  eldest  child,  who  also  bore  his  name,  died  November  20,  1790,  while  a 
Junior  in  Yale  College,  and  a  Funeral  Oration  was  pronounced  on  the  occa- 
sion by  Samuel  Lalhrop,  one  of  his  class-mates.  He  has  one  son  still  living, 
a  lawyer  of  high  respectability,  and  lately  chosen  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  from  Delaware.  His  daughter  also,  who  is  married  to  the 
Hon.  Seth  Staples  of  New  York,  still  survives. 

Dr.  Wales  preached  the  annual  Election  Sermon  before  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut  in  the  year  1785.  It  is  the  only  production  of  his,  I  believe, 
that  was  ever  published.  It  is  a  highly  patriotic  and  stirring  discourse,  and 
certainly  is  among  the  better  specimens  of  the  scries  to  which  it  belongs. 

I  have  now  given  you  all  the  information  I  am  able  to  communicate  in 
respect  to  the  great  and  good  man  concerning  whom  you  inquire.  If  it  shall 
help  in  any  degree  to  honour  and  perpetuate  his  memory,  it  will  be  to  me  a 
source  of  true  pleasure. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  DAGGETT. 

FROM  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  MATHER  COOLEV,  D.  D. 

Grakville,  4th  May,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  During  my  College  life,  Dr.  Wales  was  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  College,  and  was,  most  of  the  time,  our  stated  preacher  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
was  also,  for  nearly  a  year,  a  boarder  in  his  family.  You  may  judge,  therefore, 
what  opportunities  I  had  of  knowing  him. 

I  can  truly  say  that  no  officer  of  the  College  was  more  universally  and  n»ore 
highly  respected  and  revered  than  he;  though,  possibly,  something  in  tliis  rcspoi-t 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  rarely  came  in  contact  with  the  students,  except  as  he  addresseil  them 
from  the  pulpit.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  disparaging  word 
uttered  concerning  him,  during  the  whole  of  my  collegiate  course. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  about  the  middle  height,  slightly  inclined 
to  corpulency,  bald,  round-favoured,  had  a  blue  or  hazel  eye,  a  highly  intellectual 
feoe,  and  a  more  majestic  and  awe-inspiring  look  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
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ernoT  of  Conneotiout ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin,  Mass.;  who, 
with  Dr.  Wales,  were  the  four  most  distinguished  scholars  of  their  class. 
For  a  short  time  after  he  graduated,  he  taught  in  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian 
school  at  Lebanon.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  a  Tutor  in  College,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  for  one  year.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1770,  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Milford,  Conn.  Being  an 
ardent  friend  to  his  country's  liberties,  he  served,  for  a  short  time,  in  1776, 
as  Chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  In  September,  1781,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College;  and,  having 
accepted  the  appointment,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  at  Milford,  and  was 
inducted  into  office,  June  12,  1782.  The  rigid  terms  of  subscription  to 
the  Saybrook  and  Westminster  Confessions  of  faith,  according  to  the  Act 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  in  1753,  were  a  good  deal  softened  on  the 
introduction  of  Dr.  Stiles  to  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Stiles,  at  his  inaugura- 
tion, declared  his  **  free  assent"  to  the  Saybrook  Confession,  without  includ- 
ing the  Westminster  Confession,  or  making  any  renunciations.  When  Dr. 
Wales  was  installed  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  ho  gave  his  "full  and  free 
assent"  to  both  Confessions,  "as  containing  the  most  essential  and  princi- 
pal doctrines  of  Christianity."  He  added,  ''and  though  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  only 
sure  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  yet  I  believe  that  the  above 
mentioned  Summaries  do  express  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion."  He  subjoined 
a  statement  of  doctrines  in  his  own  language,  and  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing renunciation  : — **  And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  disbelieve,  renounce, 
and  discard  all  errors,  heresies,  and  tenets  of  what  kind  soever,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  assented  to  above." 

Dr.  Wales,  when  my  personal  acquaintance  with  him  commenced, — 
which  was  in  the  year  1782,  was  in  excellent  health,  and  appeared  to  possess 
a  fine  constitution  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  the  subject  of  an 
alarming  malady,  that  brought  with  it  years  of  suffering,  and  finally  termi- 
nated his  life.  It  appeared  first  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  in  the  form  of  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  system.  In  May,  1786,  he  sailed  from  New- York 
in  a  French  ship  for  L'Orient ;  and,  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  France, 
travelled  through  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  afterwards  visited  London, 
and  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  about  six  months.  His  health  was 
not  materially  benefitted  by  the  voyage.  His  constitution  gradually  became 
more  and  more  shattered,  and  his  disease  settled  into  decided  epilepsy.  For 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  entirely  taken  off  from  his  official  duties. 
At  length,  from  the  multiplied  paroxysms  of  his  disorder,  he  was  often 
deprived  of  reason,  and  at  times  was  perfectly  frantic.  His  Professorship 
ceased  at  the  Commencement  in  1793,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  of  West 
Springfield  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  February 
18,  1794,  in  consequence  of  having  fallen  into  the  fire  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
epilepsy.  Dr.  Dana  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  President  Stiles  com- 
memorated him  in  a  Latin  address. 

Dr.  Wales  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  the  various 
branches  that  were  studied  ip.  the  College  at  that  day.  He  was  distinguished 
for  a  devotional  spirit  and  for  strict  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  consci- 
ence. I  do  not  think  that  an  irreverent  expression  ever  escaped  his  lips, 
dther  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  while  he  was  in  possession  of  his  reason ;  and 
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He  fitted  for  College  under  the  instraction  of  the  Rev.  Eiekiel  Dodge/ 
minister  of  Abington.  He  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1TG5,  and 
graduated  in  1769,  being  a  classmate  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith.  In  the  last  year  of  his  College  course,  his  mind  was  directed  with 
great  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  became,  as  he  hoped, 
radically  renewed.  With  this  change  of  feeling  and  of  character  originated 
the  purpose  to  give  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  imme- 
diately after  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under 
Mr.  Dodge,  who  had  directed  his  studies  preparatory  to  enti^ring  College.  He 
continued  with  him,  however,  but  a  short  time,  on  account  of  the  declining 
health  of  Mr.  Dodge,  who  died  a  few  months  after.  Mr.  Nilcs  then  went 
to  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  with 
whom  he  pursued  his. studies  for  nearly  a  year.  On  the  7th  of  November, 
1770,  he  was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach  by  an  Association  of  minis- 
ters, convened  at  Middlcborough,  Mass. 

Immediately  after  he  was  licensed,  be  commenced  his  labours  at  Abington. 
and  supplied  the  pulpit  there  four  Sabbaths.  After  this,  he  preached  a 
short  time  in  Boston,  and  then  returned  and  resumed  his  labours  at  Abing- 
ton, and  on  the  5th  of  February,  1771,  received  an  invitation  to  settle  there. 
Having  accepted  the  invitation,  he  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
on  the  25th  of  September  following. 

Here  Mr.  Niles  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry,  until  disease  rendered 
him  incapable  of  any  further  public  effort.  He  was  blessed  with  a  firm 
constitution  and  vigorous  health,  bating  only  a  somewhat  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  weakness  of  nerves.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  be 
suffered  a  paralytic  shock  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
He  was  able,  however,  subsequently,  to  ride,  and  sometimes  to  attend  public 
worship.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  ILsK-ned 
earnestly  to  all  that  they  had  to  say,  especially  on  religious  subjects ;  but 
he  was  unable,  at  any  time,  to  articulate  more  than  a  few  words  hiniM:lf. 
To  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  occasionally  called  to  see  him,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  guodntss  in 
respect  to  the  issue  of  his  malady ;  and  when  inquired  of  whether,  if  he 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  work,  he  would  still  preach  the  same 
doctrines  which  had  constituted  the  basis  of  his  public  ministrations,  he 
answered  unhesitatingly,  and  with  great  emphasis,  in  the  afHrmative.  He 
died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1814,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Randolph, 
from  2  Timothy,  v.  7,  8.     "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  &e. 

Mr.  Niles  had  at  once  a  talent  and  a  taste  for  metaphysical  speculation. 
In  September,  1810,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed  of  Bridgewater  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  Association  of  Ministers,  at  Middlcborough,  in  which  some  of  the 
Arminian  views  were  clearly  and  ably  put  forth.  As  the  sermon  was  after- 
wards published,  Mr.  Niles  set  himself  to  reply  to  it,  but  had  not  finished 
his  answer  when  he  was  struck  with  paralysis.  It  was,  however,  afterwaris 
published,  and  all  must  acknowledge,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
author's  positions,  that  it  evinces  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  power,  and 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.     Beside  this  pamphlet. 

*  EzKKiEL  Dodge  was  born  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  in  1722;  was  gnuloated  at  Hitmnl  Col- 
lege in  1749;  was  ordained  at  Abington,  Maj  23,  1750;  and  died  June  5,  1770,  Mtti  furiy- 
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Mr.  Niles  publislied  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  General  Washington,  1800 ; 
and  a  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Sodety,  1801. 

Mr.  Niles  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
the  Bey.  Esckiel  Dodge,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1772.  They  had  eight 
children, — two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Mrs.  Niles  survived  her  husband 
many  years,  and  died  April  1,  1840,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  HUNTINGTON. 

Campillo,  Mass.,  October  9,  1851. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  no  personal  recollections  of  Mr. 
Niles,  worthy  of  preservation,  in  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  I  remem- 
ber him,  indeed,  as  one  highly  esteemed  and  venerated  by  the  religious  community 
of  this  r^on,  when  I  came  hither  in  1812.  But  I  saw  him  living  only  once;  and 
that  was  when  I  went  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  after  he  had  been,  some  time,  under 
the  influence  of  that  paralysis,  which  put  a  period  to  his  active  labours.  I  then 
looked  upon  his  majestic  form  and  '*  reverend  head," — the  shattered  habitation 
of  a  powerful  mind, — ^with  mingled  veneration  and  regret;  and  vainly  wished 
that  I  might  have  heard, — if  it  were  but  once, — the  unobstructed  eloquence  of 
those  lips,  which  now  so  feebly  gave  me  their  paternal  greeting.  Mr.  Niles  left 
not  many  written  records  of  his  labours.  His  public  discourses  were  prepared 
with  but  little  aid  from  the  pen ;  yet,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  should  infer  that 
they  could  not  properly  be  termed  extemporaneous.  They  were  the  productions 
of  a  well  furnished,  well  balanced,  and  industrious  mind, — studious  of  himself 
and  of  the  world  around  him;  taking  the  themes  of  his  daily  meditation  from 
the  word  of  God;  and  elaborating  them  by  close  and  consecutive  thought  into 
the  various  forms  of  "  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness," which  he  thought  best  adapted  to  the  period  and  the  place  of  his  official 
service.  He  was  a  plain,  direct,  and  liighly  effective  preacher.  On  the  arena  of 
theological  controversy,  he  was  generally  considered  by  his  brethren  as  having 
few  superiors. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  up,  in  some  degree,  the  deficiency  of  personal 
recollection,  by  adding  the  testimony  to  Mr.  Niles'  character,  of  the  late  Dr. 
Emmons  of  Franklin,  who  lived  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  was  one  of 
his  intimate  friends.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Aaron  Hobart,  dated  September  11th,  1832.     It  is  as  follows: — 

"  The  Father  of  spirits  endowed  Mr.  Niles  with  superior  intellectual  and  reason- 
ing powers.  I  rarely  was  acquainted  with  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  possessed  a 
stronger  or  clearer  mind,  and  who  could  penetrate  deeper  into  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  of  mental  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He 
had  a  clear  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  truth,  connection,  harmony,  and  con- 
sistency of  the  first  principles  and  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
qualified  him  to  become  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  powerful  preachers  I  ever 
heard.  His  sermons  were  not  superficial,  but  full  of  great  and  weighty  truths, 
which  not  only  commanded  the  serious  and  eager  attention  of  his  hearers,  but 
deeply  impressed  their  hearts  and  consciences.  No  man,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned,  whether  a  lover  or  hater  of  the  truth,  could  sit  under  his  preaching 
with  levity  or  indifference.  His  grave  and  dignified  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  in 
connection  with  his  truly  genuine  eloquence,  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  largest 
audience  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  to  render  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  day.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
could  render  himself  agreeable  in  his  common  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple; but  he  was  more  especially  entertaining  in  private  circles,  by  the  flashes  of 
his  wit,  and  his  curious,  amusing,  striking,  and  pertinent  anecdotes.  He  could, 
however,  turn  with  peculiar  ease  and  propriety  from  social  to  the  most  serious 
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subjects,  and  converse  very  seriously  and  instructively  upon  doctrinal  and  experi- 
mental religion.  On  all  proper  occasions,  his  speech  iras  seasoned  with  the  silt 
of  Divine  grace,  and  suited  to  strengthen  the  weak,  console  the  disconsolate,  and 
animate  the  most  growing  Christian.  I  will  only  add  one  more  rare  and  shining 
trait  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  the  most  undisguised,  frank,  and  iaithfal 
friends  I  ever  knew.     He  was  an  Israelite  indeed." 

Not  doubting  that  tne  above  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  Mr.  Nilos,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  with  respect  and  affection, 

DANIEL  HUNTINGTON. 

Mr.  Niles  had  an  elder  brother,  more  commonly  known  as  Judge  Niles, 
who,  though  never  ordained,  and  almost  always  engaged  in  civil  life,  was 
nevertheless  a  preacher  from  a  period  a  little  subsequent  to  his  graduation  till 
hb  death.  The  following  account  of  him  has  been  furnished  me  by  the  Rev. 
David  Thurston,  D.  D.,  of  Maine,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Judge 
Niles,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  concerning  him. 

Nathaniel  Niles  was  born  in  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  April  3,  1741. 
He  was  matriculated  a  member  of  Harvard  College ;  but  his  health  failed,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  College  in  his  first  or  second  year.  He  was, 
however,  able,  subsequently,  to  resume  his  studies,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1766,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  He  had  a  high  rank  in  general  scholarship,  but  excelled 
more  particularly  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  metaphysics.  He  was  an 
able  debater,  and  was  especially  skilled  in  the  Socratic  method  of  arguing. 
It  was  doubtless  this  trait  which  acquired  for  him  and  his  brother  Samuel, 
while  at  College,  the  appellation  said  to  have  been  given  them — Bothera- 
tion Primus  and  Botheration  Secundus,  After  his  graduation  he  devoted 
some  time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Though  he  ministered  to  the  sick,  it 
was  only  when  other  medical  assistance  could  not  readily  be  obtained ;  and 
for  these  services  he  generally  refused  compensation.  He  was  also,  for  a 
while,  a  student  at  law ;  and  was,  at  one  time,  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Among  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  taught  the  rudiments  of  English 
Grammar,  was  Lintllcy  IMurray,  afterwards  the  celebrated  grammarian. 

He  pursued  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy.  It  was 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  something  that  the  Doctor  had  heard  respecting 
Mr.  Niles,  that  he  was  led  to  say  to  him  that  he  must  give  up  all  his  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  begin  anew.  He  gave  him  for  a  theme  upon  which 
to  study  and  write,  '*The  existence  and  attributes  of  God."  Mr.  Niles  said, — 
**  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God."  **  What,"  said  the  Doctor,  **comc 
here  to  study  Divinity,  and  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God  !''  Mr.  Niles 
replied, — **  I  had  believed  there  was  a  God  ;  but  you  said  I  must  give  up 
all  my  preconceived  opinions."  After  bothering  the  Doctor  a  while,  he 
pursued  his  studies  very  successfully,  and  ultimately  became  an  able  theolo- 
gian. In  due  time,  he  received  the  customary  approbation  and  recommend- 
ation to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  preached  in  several  places  in  New  England, 
as  in  New  Haven  and  Torriugford  in  Connecticut,  and  in  Charlestown  and 
Newburyport  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  other  places.  He  was  invited  to 
settle  over  several  parishes  ;  but  declined  all  the  invitations ; — whether  from 
insufficient  health  or  some  other  cause,  is  not  now  known.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  he  had  seventeen  calls  ;  but  they  were  all  to  go  awav,  so 
that  he  never  was  ordained.  His  health  again  so  far  declined  that  he  was 
constrained  to  relinquish  the  ministry  as  a  profession. 
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He  took  up  his  residence  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Elijah  Lothrop,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitant  of  that 
town.  Here  his  mechanical  talent  was  displayed  in  the  invention  of  a 
method  of  making  wire  from  bar  iron  by  water  power.  This  was  the  first 
invention  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Proving  successful,  he  con- 
nected with  it  a  woollen  card  manufactory.  Baring  his  residence  in 
Norwich,  he  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  purchased  lands  in 
Vermont,  principally  in  Orange  County, — ^then  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
He  had  a  tract  in  what  is  now  West  Fairlee.  He  engaged  some  twenty 
young  men,  **  of  vigorous  health  and  good  moral  character,"  to  clear  up  a 
farm  for  him  in  that  place ;  for  which  service  they  were  to  receive  a  stipula- 
ted apuount  of  land.  Hither  he  removed  his  family,  and  became  the  first 
inhabitant  of  the  place.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  here,  his  estimable 
companion  was  removed  by  death.  On  the  22d  of  November,  1787,  he  was 
again  married  to  Eliza  Watson,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  William  Watson 
of  Plymouth,  Mass., — a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  intellect  and  the  finest 
moral  qualities. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Niles'  removal  to  Vermont,  he  came  much  into  public 
notice,  and  occupied  successively  several  important  civil  stations.  In  1784, 
he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Heprcsentatives  ;  and  for  many  years 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  From  1791  to  1795,  he  represented  the  State 
in  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  censors  for  revising  the  State  Constitution. 
He  was  six  times  chosen  Elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  From  1793  to  1820,  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  in  that  capacity  rendered  important  service  to  the  institution. 

As  a  metaphysician  and  intellectual  philosopher,  he  had  probably  few 
superiors.  His  uncommon  quickness  of  discernment  and  depth  of  penetra- 
tion enabled  him  to  enter  more  profoundly  into  abstruse  subjects  than  any 
other  man  to  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen.  He  was  among  the 
earliest,  most  able,  and  earnest  defenders  of  what  is  called  the  **  Taste 
scheme.''  In  the  Orange  Association  of  ministers,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  subjects  relating  to  moral  agency,  necessity  and  liberty,  depend- 
ance  and  accountableness,  and  other  kindred  topics,  were  discussed  with  great 
interest ;  and  Judge  Niles  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  discussions. 

When  not  absent  on  public  business,  he  preached  in  his  own  house  for 
twelve  years ;  and  afterwards,  until  the  people  were  able  to  erect  a  hoase 
of  worship,  he  was  accustomed  to  ride  some  distance  to  preach  in  school 
houses  to  the  destitute.  These  were  emphatically  labours  of  love,  for  he 
rarely  received  any  pecuniary  compensation  for  them.  During  the  later 
period  of  his  preaching,  he  did  not  write  his  sermons.  He  could  not  be  called, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  popular  preacher ;  but  his  discourses 
were  rich  in  important  truths,  clothed  in  simple  and  perspicuous  language, 
and  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression.  He  seemed  wholly  to  forget  himself 
in  his  subject.  His  devotional  exercises  were  characterized  by  great  solemnity 
and  the  most  profound  reverence  and  humility,  as  well  as  filial  confidence  in 
his  Heavenly  Father.  In  whatever  capacity  he  acted,  his  great  object 
seemed  to  be  to  do  good  to  others. 

Mr.  Niles  was  one  of  the  more  vigorous  and  able  writers  of  his  day. 
He  published  four  Discourses  on  Secret  Prayer,  1773 ;  two  Discourses  on 
Confession  of  Sin  and   Forgiveness,  1773;    two  Sermons   entitled  '•The 
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perfection  of  God  the  foantain  of  good,"  1777 ;  a  Sennon  on  vain  amusemeDta; 
and  a  Letter  to  a  friend  concerning  the  doctrine  that  impenitent  sinners  have 
the  natural  power  to  make  to  themselves  new  hearts,  1809.  He  also  wrote 
largely  for  newspapers,  and  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  Theolo- 
gical Magazine. 

He  continued  to  preach  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  He  also 
maintained  his  studious  habits  through  life ;  and  in  his  latter  days  partica- 
larlj  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible. 
When  he  became  so  feeble  that  he  was  unable  to  stand  in  fiimily  worship,  he 
sat  in  his  chair  with  patriarchal  dignity,  while  those  around  him  were  catch- 
ing the  warm  breathings  of  his  devout  spirit.  He  died  in  the  utmost  traih 
quillity,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1828,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Niles  was  in  several  respects  an  extraordinary  man.  The  strength 
of  his  intellect,  his  firmness  of  purpose,  his  unbending  integrity,  his  wonder 
ful  versatility,  and  vast  resources,  form  a  combination  of  qualities  xarely 
found  in  the  same  individual.  All  the  trusts  reposed  in  him,  all  the  honours 
conferred  upon  him,  he  seemed  to  regard  only  as  means  of  higher  usefulness. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  crowning  glory  of  his  character  was  his 
intense  and  impartial  benevolence.  D.  T. 
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PETER  THACHER,  D.  D  * 

1770—1802. 

FROM  THE  HON.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  L.  L.  D., 

MEMBER  OS   TQF  SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Boston,  December  11, 1S47. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  brief 
notices  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Petee  Thacuer.  He 
was,  for  iiiauy  years,  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  church,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  liis  ministry,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  in  not 
only  friendly,  but  intimate,  relations  with  him. 

He  was  the  son  of  Oxcnbridge  Thacher,*  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and 
coadjutor  of  the  early  patriots  of  the  llevolution.  He  was  bom  at  Milton, 
a  village  in  this  vicinity,  March  21,  1752;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1709 ;  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Maiden,  September  19, 
1770.  He  there  became  endeared  to  his  people  by  his  affectionate  deport- 
ment ;  and,  being  gifted  with  a  good  person,  melodious  voice,  fine  delivery, 
and  fervid  eloquence,  he  soon  came  to  bo  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  pulpit 
orator,  and  to  be  rated  higher  than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were 
at  least  his  equals  in  erudition,  but  without  the  advantage  of  his  brilliant 
endowments. 

•  Emerson's  Fun.  Serm.— Mmb.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII.— Palfrej*8  and  Lothrop's  Hist.  Disc- 
Allen's  Biog.  Diet. — Traditionary  rcminisoer.ces  from  Dr.  Tappan. 

t  OxRNBKiDOB  Thachek  wa^  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1738,  and  died  July  8, 1765, 
aged  furtj-five,  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  four  Representatives  in  the  General  Court  for  the 
town  of  Boston,  lie  published  two  |>arophlct8 — one  in  1760,  on  gold  coin:  another  in  1764, 
entitled  <<  The  sentiments  of  a  British  American,  occasioned  by  an  Act  to  lay  certain  datiei  ia 
the  BriUsb  Colonies  and  PlanUtioni." 
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The  church  and  congregation  in  Brattle  street, — justly  or  not, — ^were 
regarded  as  somewhat  fastidious  in  their  estimate  of  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  the  pulpit ;  and  they  were  under  a  general  impression  that  the  loss 
of  their  late  pastor,  Dr.  Cooper,  could  not  be  repaired.  This  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  agree  upon  any  successor,  whose  pjretensions  were  not  confirmed  by 
an  established  celebrity :  of  course,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  one  among  the 
mere  candidates  for  the  ministry,  though  among  them  were  persons  of  great 
promise.  They,  at  length,  decided,  with  much  unanimity,  to  invite  Mr. 
Thacher  to  leave  his  parisH  in  Maiden  and  settle  with  them.  This  trans- 
lation from  one  parish  to  another,  was,  at  that  day,  if  not  a  novel,  a  very 
rare,  procedure.  The  connection  between  pastor  and  flock  was  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  dissoluble  only  for  imperative  reasons,  and  by  regular  process. 
The  complaints  of  the  good  people  of  Maiden  and  of  many  sympathizers 
were  loud  and  bitter.  The  parish,  however,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
became  at  last  reconciled  to  a  separation,  which  was  undeniably  advanta- 
geous to  the  worldly  circumstances  of  their  beloved  pastor ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  dismissed  on  the  8th  of  December,  1784,  and  was  installed 
in  Brattle  street,  January  12,  1785,  where  he  continued  to  officiate  seven- 
teen years,  and  until  his  last  illness,  in  1802. 

During  this  entire  period,  he  enjoyed,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  people.  If  some  were  disappointed  in  finding  that 
his  theological  acquirements  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  standard  of  pro- 
fessional excellence,  they  were  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  his  talents 
were  quite  above  mediocrity,  and  were  edified  by  the  pathos  and  solemnity 
of  his  prayers,  the  manifold  graces  of  his  oratory,  and  the  substantial  piety 
and  worthiness  of  his  whole  character. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  above  the  middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  moved  with 
a  natural  ease  and  gracefulness.  His  features  were  regular,  his  counte- 
nance bland  though  animated,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  a  mild  lustre 
through  spectacles,  which  he  always  wore.  His  manners  were  those  of  the 
finished  gentleman  ;  and  his  society  was  constantly  sought  by  Bowdoin, 
Hancock,  and  all  the  dinner-giving  gentry  of  ^that  dav*  On  these  occasions, 
he  was  always  found  a  welcome  and  cheerful  companion,  reasonaoly  fond 
of  the  rational  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  always  mindful  of  the  dignity  of 
his  person  and  calling. 

He  died  at  Savannah,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
December  16,  1802, — thirteen  days  after  his  arrival  there.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  solemnized  at  the  Communion  Lecture  preceding  the  first 
Sunday  in  January,  1803.  Mr.  Emerson  of  the  First  church  preached  the 
sermon.     The  mortal  remains  were  not  present. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  Dr.  Thnchcr*s  ministry,  which,  probably,  has 
not  its  parallel  in  any  ministry  in  America.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
be  preached  funeral  sermons  for  three  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth, — 
namely,  Bowdoin,  Hancock,  and  Sumner, — all  members  of  his  parish,  and 
all  holding  the  office  of  Governor,  at  some  time  during  the  period  of  his 
ministry  of  seventeen  years. 

I  am  most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  6.  OTIS. 
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BXTPPLEMENTABT    NOTICES. 

The  subject  of  tlib  sketch  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  was  a  lad  of  thirteen,  a  student  at  the  Boston 
[Niblio  Grammar  school.  Bostoji  was  the  place  of  the  family  residence ; 
bnt,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  son,  they  lived  in  Milton,  having  been 
driven  from  town  by  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  small  pox.  Young 
Thachcr,  from  his  earliest  years,  gave  indications  of  a  serious  mind,  and  it 
was  predicted  by  some  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  youtltful 
tendencies,  that  he  was  destined  to  follow  in  the  brilliant  track  of  severdl 
of  his  ancestors,  and  to  become,  like  them,  a  burning  and  shining  light 
of  the  American  pulpit. 

Notwithstanding  his  father  left  his  family  in  somewhat  straitened  circum- 
stances, having  been  more  ambitious  of  fame  and  usefulness  than  of  wealth, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  ready  to  testify  their  respect  for  thu 
father  by  contributing  to  the  education  of  the  son.  Through  the  influence 
of  his  teacher,  the  venerable  Lovell,  his  admission  to  College  was  somewhat 
hastened,  and  his  course,  especially  in  the  severer  studies,  was  less  thorough 
than  could  have  been  desired.  His  ruling  passion,  from  bis  earliest  years, 
seems  to  have  been  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  the  «Tracc  of  God  to  his  fellow 
men ;  and  to  this  every  thing  else  was  rendered  su))ordinatc,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  subservient.  With  the  studies  belonging  appropriately  to  his  Col- 
lege course,  he  connected  the  btudy  of  Theology  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  hi> 
graduation,  he  was  well  nigh  prepared,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  tiuu . 
to  enter  on  his  professional  career.  And,  after  residing  a  few  months  in 
Chelsea,  as  head  of  the  Grammar  school  in  that  place,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and,  within  a  short  time,  was  settled  in  the  ministry. 

His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  awakened  an  uncommon  interest.  The  mul- 
titude crow<lcd  after  him,  and  hung  upon  his  lips,  almost  as  if  he  had  boon  a 
representative  from  some  brighter  world.  Wliitcfield,  in  reference  particu- 
larly to  the  fervour  of  his  prayers,  called  him  **  the  Young  Elijah  ;"  ami 
the  strictness  of  his  orthodoxy,  not  loss  than  the  depth  and  warmth  uf  hi- 
devotion,  gave  him  great  favour,  cspocially  with  the  more  zealous  portion  of 
the  religious  community. 

He  was  married,  October  3,  1770,  lo  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pool,  and  had  ten 
children,  two  uf  whom  were  irlcrgymon.  The  older,  Thomas  Cashing.  wa> 
graduated  at  Harvard  Oolloge  in  1790;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  churoh 
in  Lynn,  August  13,  1704;  was  dimis^cd  February  3,  1813;  and  die«l  in 
1849.  The  younger,  Samuel  Cooper,  was  successor  to  Dr.  Kirkland  a.^^ 
minister  of  the  New  South  church,  IJoston.  Another  son,  Ptter  Oxtn- 
bridgc,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Oollego  in  179G,  was  an  eminent  lawyer. 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Massachusetts,  and  Judge  of  the  Boston  Municii'al 
Court,  au'l  died  in  1S43. 

During  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  found  earnest  and  resolute  in 
the  cause  of  his  country.  Many  of  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  ])roathcil 
a  spirit  of  gluwing  patriotism,  and  wore  admirably  adapted  to  stimulate  bi- 
hearers  to  peril  every  thing, — if  need  bo,  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  fur  their 
country's  liberty.  In  private  also  he  evinced  much  of  the  same  spirit  ;  an  I 
sometimes  addressed  cunsidorahlc  assemblages  of  his  fellow  citizens,  wiih 
great  eloquence  and  effect,  upon  the  state  of  the  times.  Ho  even,  uu  unc 
occasion,  joined  a  military  corps;  but,  having  put  himself  under  command 
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of  the  military  offioer  of  the  town,  he  wae  ordered  to  lemain  at  hdlne,  thai 
he  might  serve  the  eavuie  of  humanity  in  the  disoharge  of  tfai  appropriate^ 
duties  of  hb  office. 

Ob  the  6th  of  March,  1776,  he  delivered,  at  Watertown,  by  request 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  an  Oration  against  standing  ' 
armies,  forming  one  of  a  series  which  had  been  delivtfed  4|ud9g  ^  perio^^ 
■eTeral  years  in  the  Old  So|th  ohmch,  commemoratave  of  the  hnintjp  trsr 
gedy  in  which  a  party  of  soldiers  of  the  twenty*ninth  regiment  figcued  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  1770.  It  was  such  an  effort  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  spirit  like  his,  fired  with  the  loftiest  patriotism.  It  was 
published  shorUy  after  it  was  pronounced,  and  has  lately  been  republished, 
wiih  the  other  Orations  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  in  a  volume  entitled 
''Boston  Orations." 

In  the  year  1780,  a  Oonvention  assembled  at  Oambridge,  and  afterwards 
lit  Boston,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  State ;  and  of  this  Convention 
Dr.  Thachei  was  an  axstive  and  influential  member.  He  took  the  lead  in  the 
debate  ol  vhe  question,  *'  Whether  the  office  of  Governor  should  be  contin- 
ued '* — vigorously  opposing  the  measure  ;  and,  even  after  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  he  still  objected  to  connecting  with  the  office  the  title  of 
Excellency.  He  closed  the  sitting  of  that  Convention  with  prayer.  His 
mind  gradually  underwent  a  change  in  regard  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  came  at  length  to  regard  the  whole  instrument  with 
warm  approbation. 

Br.  Thacher  received  many  tokens  of  public  respect,  and  filled  various  posts 
of  public  usefulness.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1791.  He  was  a  member,  and  for 
some  time  Secretary,  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  in  North  America ;  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Oharitable  Fire  Society ;  a  Trastce  of  the  Humane  Society ;  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society  for  the  relief  of  desti- 
tute widows  and  children  of  deceased  ministers.  During  the  seventeen  years 
of  his  ministry  in  Boston,  he  was  fifteen  years  Chaplain  to  one  or  both 
branches  of  the  General  Court.  These  various  places  ho  filled  with  most 
exemplary  diligence,  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  which  they  severally  devolved  upon  him. 

As  a  preacher,  his  popularity  was  intimately  connected  with  his  graceful 
and  attractive  manner,  and  particularly  with  his  remarkable  gift  in  prayer. 
His  sermons  were  written  in  a  natural,  perspicuous,  but  by  no  means  highly 
ornate,  style,'  and  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  that  have  been 
published,  they  were  respectable  as  intellectual  productions,  yet  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  produced  with  com]>aratively  little  effort.  If  his 
hearers  were  not  often  captivated  by  original  and  striking  views  of  Divine 
truth,  neither  were  they  offended  by  vain  attempts  to  be  wise  above  that 
which  is  written. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  remarkably  gifted  in  respect  to  social  qualities.  Besides 
possessing  a  large  share  of  general  intelligence  and  an  uncommon  grace  and 
fiEMility  of  communication,  he  had  an  almost  exha'ustless  fund  of  anecdotes, 
which  were  always  at  hand  to  illustrate  any  topic  upon  which  he  conversed. 
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His  relig^oufl  character  la  represented  as  tutying  shone  most  brightly  in  tke 
:  earlier  and  later  periods  of  hb  life.  Daring  the  period  when  he  wib 
brought  in  contact  with  the  world  politically  and  socially  at  so  many  points, 
the  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings  b  said  to  have  considerably  abated, 
and  his  publio  ministrations  to  have  become,  if  not  less  popular,  at  least 
IcM  spiritual,  and  less  effective.  But  towards  the  close  of  his  •  I'liistry, 
espeoiitty  when  the  eril  days  of  adversity  came,  his  mind  recovered  the 
tone  of  deep  evangelical  feeling  which  he  had  early  exhibited,  and  Christi- 
anity, by  her  most  serene  and  heavenly  influences,  illumined  his  path  to  the 
grave.  In  a  conversation  with  his  friend  Dr.  Tappan,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  Harvard  College,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  distinctly  recognised 
the  fact  of  his  having  sustained  no  inconsiderable  loss  in  the  vigour  of  his 
religious  affections,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  connections  with  the 
world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  he  was  then  comforted  by  a 
revival  of  the  better  experience  of  other  days,  and  by  reading  the  works  of 
Baxter,  and  Doddridge,  and  others  of  that  school,  from  which  he  had 
formerly  derived  so  much  edification  and  consolation.  In  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Stillman  also,  shorty  before  he  set  sail  from  Boston  for  the  South, 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  his  disease,  which  was  of  a  pulmonary  character, 
would  have  a  fatal  issue,  and  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  *'The  doctrines 
that  I  have  preached  are  now  my  only  comfort.  My  hopes  are  built  on  the 
atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ.'*  The  last  words  which  he  uttered 
were,  "  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour."  Dr.  Palfrey  and  Dr.  Lothrop,  both  of 
whom  were  Dr.  Thacher's  successors  in  the  pastoral  office,  agree  in  stating 
that  '*  in  early  life  hb  religious  opinions  were  rigidly  Calvanbtic,*'  but  that 
they  relaxed  into  a  somewhat  milder  form  in  the  progress  of  hb  ministry. 
The  following  is  a  Ibt  of  Dr.  Thacher's  publications : — ^An  Oration 
against  standing  armies,  1776.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Eliot,  1778.     Three  Sermons  in  proof  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishments, 

1782.  Observations  on  the  state  of  the  clergy  in  New  England,  with 
Strictures  upon  the  power  of  dismissing  them,  usurped  by  some  churches, 

1783.  A  Kcply  to  strictures  upon  the  preceding.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Joshua  Paine,*  1788.  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Elijah  Kellogg,t 
1788.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Boylston,  1789.  A  sermon  at  .the  ordination  of 
Wm.  F.  Rowlandjt  1790.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  Bowdoin, 
1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  Artillery  Election,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Governor  Hancock,  1793.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Stillman, 
Jr.,  1794.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  T.  C.  Thaoher,  1794. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society,  1795. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  1796.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  1796.     A  Sermon  before  a  Soci- 

*  Joshua  Paine  was  a  native  of  Sturbridge,  Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1784;  was  ordained  at  Gharlcstown,  Jannary  10,  1787;  and  died  Febmaiy  27,  178&,  in  his 
twentj-flftli  vcar.    A  young  man  of  great  promise. 

t  PJlijah  Kellooo  was  a  native  of  South  Hadlej,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1785;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Portland,  October  1,  1788;  rcceivtil 
Edward  Payson  as  his  colleague  in  1807;  was  dismissed  December  5,  1811 ;  became  the  pai>tor 
of  another  church  consisting  of  part  of  bis  original  church  in  1812;  and  died  in  1842.  He 
published  an  Oration  at  the  interment  of  the  Uer.  Thomas  Smith,  1795. 

t  William  Frederick  Rowland  was  a  native  of  Plainfield,  Conn.;  was  graduated  »t 
Dartmouth  College  in  1784;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  fixeter,  N.  II.,  Jane 
2,  1790;  and  died  in  184.3.  He  preached  the  Election  Sermon  in  Now  Hampshire  in  1796— 
and  also  in  1809,  both  of  which  were  published. 
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ety  of  Freemasons,  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clarke,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Gill,  1798.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Governor  Sumner,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  the  completion 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  1799.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington, 
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